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PEEFACE. 


IN this volume the history of ITuhammadan rule in 
lia is commenced. The first volume was, from the 
■^ure of the materials, introductory in its character; 
s opens with the accounts of the earliest inroads of 
! Gha 2 nivide conquerors. The copious extracts which 
brings together from the oldest and most approved of 
3 native historians supply ample means for tracing 
e rise and progress of that power which was destined 
bring the whole peninsula under its sway, and to 
ind for seven centuries a conspicuous and brilliant 
ample of the strength and weakness, the crimes, 
!es, and occasional virtues of Musulman despotism. 
The history is here carried down to the year 1260 A.n., 
ioraoing the consecutive annals of the Ghaznivides, 
8 Ghorians, and the Slave Kings, ns far as the end 
the reign of Kasiru-d din. The lives of the other 
rve Kings will be drawn from the Tarikh-i Firos SIidM 
' Ziau-d din Bami, which, as its name implies, is a 
ork more particularly devoted to the reign of Biroz 
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Shahj and must, from the date of its composition, oc- 
cupy a place in the next volume. 

The portion of history over "which this volume ex- 
tends may he considered as nearly complete, though 
some scattered notices of the period embraced will he 
drawn occasionally from later writers, and IDiondamiVs 
account of the Ghaznivides will appear hereafter as the 
principal extract from the HaUhu-s Siyar. 

Since the publication of the first volume of this edi- 
tion, some animadversions have appeared in print upon 
the absence of any recognition of the assistance rendered 
to Sir H. M. Elliot in the preparation of the materials 
for this work ; and one or two special claims have been 
made for acknowledgments of aid contributed and work 
done. The Editor is informed, by those best acquainted 
with the circumstances, that Sir H. M. Elliot was espe- 
cially anxious to acquit himself of all obligation for as- 
sistance so rendered to him; but still, care has been 
and will be taken to acknowledge fully every contribu- 
' , tion deserving of notice. It so happened, however, thu'; 
1“ the whole of the matter in the first volume, with the 

j exception of_two anonymous translations, was the work 

of Sir H. M. Elliot himself, his munshis, or the pre- 
i sent Editor. 

Sir H. M. Elliot was assisted by many friends, both 
English and native, in his search for rare works, and 
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notably by Dr. Sprenger; but at tliia distance of time 
it is impossible to do more than make a general acknorv- 
, lodgment of tbo fact. The notices, bibliograpbical and 
. biographical, all appear to have been rmtten by Sir H. 
31. Elliot himself, with the exception of those of the 
geographers and a few distinguished by brackets, which 
are the work of the Editor. There remain the transla- 
tions, and it is in these that the greatest aid was re- 
ceived. 3Iany of the contributed translations are by 
English otEccrs, both civil and military; and many 
more by munsbis. They differ greatly in merit; some 
are valuable, others require the Editor’s incessant at- 
' tention from beginning to end,' and in two instances 
it has been found necessary to entirely reject the 
work done. Under these circumstances, the Editor 
has resolved to make no general acknowledgment, 
but to give the translator’s namo whenever that 
name carries with it sufficient assurance, or when a 
translation proves to bo acenrato, and in want of 
•Little or no editorial revision. By this arrangement, 
the translator will bear the responsibility of his own 
work; and the extent and value of the aid rendered 
will bo fully understood and appreciated by the 
reader. In cases of translations which require to bo 

‘ In pages TO and 88 vnll be found two short passages showing tho quality 
of ouo of these translations — a fair specimen of many others. 
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cliecked and amended tlirongliont, no name lias "been 
or Trill bo giren. The original translator cannot lay 
claim to the revised work, and there arc few who would 
like their names to appear as the authors of translations 
obnoxious to correction. 

To set this question entirely at rest, the Editor hero 
gives a complete list of the translations Tvhich appear in 
the first and in the present volume, with the names of 
those Tvho are responsible for them. From this it will 
bo seen that no one has any real gi'ound of complaint. 
The list is confined to the translations, because all else 
is the Tvork of Sir II. hi. Elliot or the Editor, except 
a few contributions specially and scrupulously recog- 
nized where they appear. 
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QIBTOBIAKS. 

I. — Mujmalu-t Tawarikh — Sir H. II. B. and tho Editor. 

H. — ^Bildduri — Sir H. M. E. and tho Editor, 
m. — Chach-nama— A mxmshi, rovisod tho Editor. 

IV. — ^Ma’sumi— 5Pago 237 to 210 by Sir H. M. E., all tho rest 
by Editor. 

- V. — ^Tdrikh-i Tahirl— Lt Perkins.^ 

VI.~Beg-Lar-nama ) . 

trrr m , w . 1 A munslu, roviscd by tho Editor. 

VJJL — ^Tarklun-nama ) •' 

Vm. — Tuhfatu-l Kiram — Anonymous, but rovisod by tlio Editor 

and found to bo accurate. 

Appendix. — Sir H. IL E., excepting where brackets show tho 
Editor’s work. 

VOL. n. 

I—Tirildiu-l Hind 1 ^ ^ 

n.— 'UtbJ J 

m. — Baihaki — From pago Cl to 129 by a munsUi, and although 
said to Uavo been revised, it required very oxtonsivo cor- 
rection by tho Editor ; pago 129 to Idl by Sir IT. 31. E. 

IV.*— Jami’u-1 Eikdyut-«A munshi, whose stylo had been improved 
by an Englishman, but tho translation needed a thorough 
revision by tho Editor. 

V, — Nizdmu-t Tawarikh— Sir H. 31. E. 

VI. — Kamilu-t Tawarikh — Editor. 

VIL — ^Tdju-1 Ma-aair— Sir H. 3L E. 

Vni. — ^Tahakdtl Ndsiri — Pago 2G6 to 369, a munshi, revised and 
suiulr^ long filhvl by the. Edvtor *, 3dQ to 383* by 

the Editor. 

IX. — Jahun-Kuaha — Sir H. M. E. 

^ Tills troBshticn boro so same, but tbo Editor bus reosoa ibr beiiorisg it lo bo 
the 'NTork of Lt. I’crkms. It 'was checked by tbo Editor and found to be >cry correct. 

* Translations of this and of sundry other portions of the Tahiiai-t AUstrS bad been 
made by an English officer ; but tho Editor, withercry desire to make use of them and 
saro himself labour, was obliged to reject them. Prefixed to the translations were tho 
following notes, tho later one •written after Sir H. M. Elliot’s death. These of them- 
selves will show that no harsh judgment has been exercised — 

“ This translation is imperfect. By allowing myself great latitude m guessing at 
the author’s meaning, supplying woi^, sometimes whole passages, I have succeeded 
m making it appear a somewhat connected narrative. Had I marked in the margin 
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The various Notes are the work of Sir H. M. Elliot, excepting 
where the brackets show the Editor’s additions, or special references 
are made to the sources of information, as in Notejg B. and E. 

Note G. — The translations of the extracts were made by munshis, 
and have been revised by the Editor. 

Note E. — Majma’i Wasaya — A munshi, unrevised. 


Nigaristan, 
Zmatu-1 Majalis, 


A munshi, revised by the Editor. 


Note G. — ^Mir-at-iMas’udi — Translated by E. B. Chapman, Esq., B.O.S . 


Note H. — Extracts translated by Sir H. M. E. 


all tbe passages ■wMcIl "were doubtful, I find I should have to mark the whole trans- 
lation almost ; I have therefore only marked those which are more especially obscure, 
and when the meaning appeared to be of more than usual importance. 

“ N.B. — This translation was done and the remarks in the margin made under the 
impression that it would he looked over by Sir H. M. Elliot.” 


PORTRAIT. 

The Portrait "prejixed to this volume has been copied from 
a sketch made by an amateur on the occasion of one of Lord 
Dalhousids oficial receptions. As chance would have it, this 
is the only likeness of Sir Henry Elliot extant, otherwise, neither 
the formal costume nor the profile face would have recommended 
themselves as best calculated to convey an effective representation 
of the author. 
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Page 76, line 3 from tlie bottom, substitute “Manjuran” for “the -wine- 
drinkers (mai-kburdn).” — subsequent passage shows the 
true reading. 

■ Page 129. — For “July, 1033” read “July, 1034.” 

“ 157. — ^For “ (This last contains only) the first Uoo hismsfi substitute 
“ — part of the first kism as far as Chapter 25, where it 
ends abruptly.” 

204.— For No. “ IV.” read “ Y.” 

249. — To note add, “ See Yol. I. p. 445.” 




„ 276. — In note 2, for “words” read “word.’ 
„ 485. — ^For Appendix “ E” read “F.” 
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T.inrKHU-L HIND 

OP 

ABir nriiAN al BfRirNr. 

Abu IIuilvmmab bw Amivi) al Birum alKuw vr- 

iZMij was born^ about a ii 0C0» a d 070-1. IIo was an 
astronomer, gcometnciau, Ltstonau, and logician. Ho was so 

' Bailiin would to more correct, according to Iho Kimfis, In Bngg’s Firtshia 
(p 113), the name u strangely perrerted into “ Anrury Khin ” 
s Tho place of bis birth is disputed Uis earliest biogriphcr is Shabrozurl, 
wbo, in bis Taudrikli i JTukaHul, written shortly after BirCni s death e' 1}3 that be 
woj bom at Blrda, in Sind, “abcauUfulcity fullof exccUenland matvclloua things' 
Ho has been foUoned by Uaj( Kbalfj, by Ibo Abd tissaibiah, and by Abu 1 Fid&, on 
the authority of Ibn Said M Ilcinaud also states that bo was a Sioduin let, 
'nherc IS this city of Blrdn m Smd? There is a Nlrdn, dr Isirdn Kot, near tbo site 
of tbo present city of llaidarbbild, corresponding in position with the Birun indicated 
by Abb 1 Fid&, which probably has bad it first letter altered by a transposition of the 
Towel point But M Ilcinaud (p 195) is distinct in condemning Capt Afclllurdo 
and other English writers who, following Idrisf, read NlrCn for Birdn Ibil 1 Fidh s 
reading cannot bo disputed, for ho not only gives, but desenbes the nature of, the 
diacntical point, and all that can be said against him la that ho no' ct waa \n India, 
and that be denred his information from othera (Sco Yol I Appx p 39G ) 
In the Kitdhit I Amab by Sam hnf, a book of Tcry great authonty, written a n 
562, A D 1166, Birdni is denied from tbo Persian, and made to apply to any ono 
born out of Kbwhnzm Somo autbontics distinctly assert that ho was bom at 
Birdn, a toivn of Kbwhnzm, but I know not if the czutcncc of such a toini his been 
established Biruni in his Indian Geography takes little notice of Smd, and says 
nothing of hia birthplace [Tho passage quoted from the “ Quarterly EcTiew,” 
(i«//a p 3) seems to decide tho question, for Btrfini is there said to bo a native of 
Khwanzm, and the whole tenor of the aiUclo confirms tho statement ] 
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studious that Sliamsu-d din Muhanimad Shalirazim, his earliest 
biographer, tells us “ he never had. a pen out of his hand, nor his 
eye ever off a book, and his thoughts were always directed to his 
studies, with the exception of two days in the year, namely 
Nauroz [New Year’s day at the vernal equinox], and jMihrjdn [the 
autumnal equinox], when he was occupied, according to the com- 
mand of the Prophet, in procuring the necessaries of life on such 
a moderate scale as to afford him bare sustenance and clothinjr.’’ 
[As a logician he obtained the sobriquet of “ Mithal-Jcik''' or “ the 
exact,” on account of the rigorous precision of his deductions].^ 
[Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki who lived about half a century after A1 
Biriiin, says, “Bu Rilutn was bc 3 'ond comparison, superior to 
every man of his time in the art of composition, in scholarliko 
accomplishments, and in knowledge of geometry and philosophy. 
He had, moreover, a most rigid regard for truth and Eashidii-d 
din, in referring to the great writer from whom he has borrowed 
so much, says “The Master Abii Rihdn al Biriini excelled all 
his cotemporarics in the sciences of philosophy, mathematics, and 
geometry, lie entered the service of ^lahmud bin Subuktigin, 
and in the course of his service he spent a long time in Ilindus- 
tdn and learned the tanguage of the country. Several of the 
provinces of India were visited by him. lie was on friendly 
terms with many of the great and noble of that country, and so 
acquired an intimate knowledge of their l)ooks of ])hiloso]>hy, 
religion, and belief. 'I’lie best and mo.'^t excellent of all their 
book.s upon the arts and sciences is one resembling the work of 
Shaikh Rais Abu 'AH ibn Sina (Avicenna). It is called Batakal, 


or in Arabic Batajal ; thishoede he translated into Arai)ic. From 
this work .al.-o he extracted a great <!eal whieli ho made m~e of 
in his Kunnn MaAidi, a work upon math' iuntic- ami gcome- 
trv, nanud after the Sultan Aln-'uil. All that tin* .-ages t)f 
India have .-Jaid about luunlur.-. airr-, and era-^ datrdi'th’ ha^ 
belli exaellv given by Abu Rihan in id- tran-Iation of the 
Butakal.”] 
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Ho was indebted to tbo Sultan of Khwdrizm for tbo oppor- 
tunity of visiting India, for lio ^^a3 appointed by him to accompany 
tlio embassies ^\hicIl lio sent to Mahmud of Ghazni. A1 Fardbi 
and Abu-1 Khair joined ono of these embassies, but tho famous 
Avicenna, ^^ho A\a3 innted to accompany tlicni, refused to go, 
being, as it is hinted, averao to enter into controversy with Abu 
Riban, \>ith whom ho diflered on many points of science, and 
whoso logical powers ho feared to encounter. [On tho invitation 
of Mahmud, Abu RiiiAn entered into his service, an invitation 
which Avicenna declined. It was in tho suite of Malimud and 
of his son Mos'ud that] Abu Rihdn travelled into India, and ho 
is reported to h.avo staid forty yc,ar3 there ; but if w o ni.ay judge 
from some errors tliat ho h.as committed in his geographical 
description of tho country, such as placing Tlmncsar in tho Doub, 
it would appear that ho never travelled to tho cast of Lahore.* 
Abu Rihan died ia a.h. 130, a.d. 1038-9. 

Ho wrote many works, and is said to have OAccuted several 
translations from the Greek, and to have epitomised tho iVlmagcat 
of Ptolcjiiy. His works are stated to h.ivo c.tcccded a caincl-Ioad, 
insomuch that it was supposed by devout Mubammadaus iliat 
ho received divine aid in Ins compositious. Tiioso most spoken 
of arc astronomical tables, a treatise on precious stones, ono on 
Materia ^Mcdica, an introduction to oatrology, a treatise on 
chronology, and tho famous K6numi-1 Mas’udi, an astronomical 
and geograpIiic.al work frequently cited by Abu-1 Fidu, especially 
in his tables of Lat. and Long. For this last work he received 
fmm tho Emperor Mas'ud an elephant-load of silver, which, how- 
ever, ho returned to tlio Royal Treasury, “ a proceeding contrary 
to human nature,” according to the testimony of Slialirazuri. 

[An accomplished writer in.vlato number of tlio “ Quarterly 1 
Review,” observes: ‘*Abu Rihiiii a native of the country (of) 
IChwdrizni) was tho only early Arab writer who investigated tho 1 
antiquities of tho East in a true spirit of historical criticism,’' and 
ho proceeds to give some examples of his knowledge of ancien>^ 
1 See note Tol. I. p. 3^3. 
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toclinical clironology y'liicli .arc of the liiglicst importance in 
establishing the early civilization of the Arian r;icc. Accorclinir 
to this reviewer, Abii Ililutn says, “ the solar calendar of Klnvar- 
izm, ^Yas the most perfect scheme for measuring time with which 
he was acquainted, and it was maintained by the astronomers of 
that country, that both the solar and the lunar zodiacs had 
originated with them ; the divisions of the simis in their systems 
being far more regular than those adopted by the Greeks or 
Arabs. * ^ Another statement of Abii Rihdu’s asserts 

that the Khwdrizmians dated originally from an epoch anterior 
by 980 years to the era of the Seleucidm (equal to b.c. 1304), 
a date which agrees pretty accurately with the period assigned 
by our best scholars to the invention of the Jyotisha or Indian 
calendar.”^ This most curious and interestin']: information, for 
which we are indebted to the writer in the “ Quartcrl}^^' raises 
higher than ever the reputation of Abii Riluin, and must inten- 
sify the desire so long felt fora complete translation of his extant 
works.] 

The names of his writings arc given in fall by Reiskc in the 
Supplement to the BibL Or. on the authority of Abu Ussaibiah. 
\Tho work by which he is best known, and which to the cultivator 
/of Indian history is the most important, of all his works is the 
'run'khu-1 Hind in Arabic. A manuscript of this work, or of a 
portion of it, is in the Imperial Library, Paris {Foitih JJncat/rroii, 
Ko. 29), and from this IMS. IM. Rcinaud extracted two chapters 
whicdi he jmblished in the Jourual and sojiaraf ely in his 
Fnif/vuntii _4r<Pov«\' iw'Jitt' nlodf^ n V fndf anU'ricuri'- 


nu'iit titr xi. f/c<7e >h- Fhr Chrlt’fiiw." P3j[(^)r];, rvcconling to 
M. R cinatul, \va< wriPen in India in ]0/n.'^^p^ruul he observes 
upon'it-^Xvt eerit est un tableau do I tat litteraire et stdoini- 
fi'que do la presquhle, an moment on les armi'os mn-uhnanes y 
pencirerent ]'our la premiere fois. On y voit .‘-uc-o'-sivomont 
apparalire Ics principauK travau^: litt>'rairos philo-npbiqiio-* et 
n-itrofsotniques du- Intliens le tabbau d*- b urs ero-, la ii!ani*-ro 
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dont ils comptaient les jours, les mois, les anndes et les cycles.'”^ 
Sir H, Rawlinson possesses a MS. of a part of A1 Biruurs 
works,] 3 and there is a manuscript of some portions thereof 
mentioned by M. Hcenel as existing in the Library of the Arsenal 
at Paris. This MS. appears to be the one noticed by D’Herbelot 
in the article [and to be the same as that ‘‘which was 

formerly much referred to by M. QuatremSre under the title 
‘Athar el Bdkieh.’”®] The Tdrlhhurl Hind is not known a t 
all in India, and M. Eeinaud states that it is not mentioned in 
any of the bibliographical works in Arabic which have come 
under his observation. It will be seen hereafter that Abu*l Fazl 
Baihaki attributes to him another work, “ A History of Kliwar- 
izm,” which is noticed by M. Fraehn in his catalogue.* 

1 The Tdrih hu~l Hind treats of the literature and scien co-of the 
^Indi ans at the commenceme nt o f the eleventh cent ury, It docs 
not Bear the name Df the author, but we learn from it, that he 
accompanied Mahmud of Gliazni ; that he resided many years 
in India, chiefly, in all probability, in the Panjab, studied the 
‘ Sanskrit language, translated into it some works from the Arabic, 
and translated from it two treatises into Arabic. Tins state- 
ment is confirmed by Abu-l Faraj, in his “ Catalogue of Ancient 
and Modern Authors.” B iruni says,^ow^ ‘8-the jnd-of his 
preface, “ I Jiavo translatedJnto_ATabmAHO,-dnflian^^ one 
discusses the origin and quality of things which exist, and is 
entitled Sankhya, the other is known under the title of Patau- 
jali,® which treats of the deliverance of the soul from the trammels 
of the body. These two works contain the chief principles of the 
Indian creed.”® 

Neither the original nor the translation of this work [presumed 

* \Mim. sur l^Inde p. 30.] ^ 

* [This fact, aad the general\chamctcr of the article in the “ Review, ” vThich 
probably no one else in Europe could haTo written, afford sufficient indication of tho 
writer, Sir H. Rawlinson.] 

’ [“ Quarterly Review,” No. 240, p. 490, note; «»• I'Tndt, p. 30.] 

* Indications Bibl. p. 28. 

* [Seo Note, next page.] * Reinaud’s Fragnunts, p. liii. 
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to be that] of Patanjali has descended to us ; but as M. Reinaud 
observes, the declaration quoted in the precedino' paragraph serves 
to indicate the author of the Tdrihliu-l Hind, which other circum- 
stances would have rendered extremely probable. Rashidu-d din, 
in his history, quotes as one of the works to which he is indebted 
for his information, an Arabic version of “ the Batakal,” made 
by Al-Birdni.^ Binakiti also mentions this translation of the 


^ [The Sanskrit ■work translated by Abu Eibbn has, upon this identification 
made by Eeinaud, been unhesitatingly belie'ved to have been the production 
of the sage Patanjali, a 'well-kno'mi philosopher and Vedic commentator and 
grammarian (MiiUer’s Sanskrit Lit. p. 235.) The description given of that -w^ork 
by Abu Eibfin accords very •well ■with the sage’s ■writings; but the specimens 
which we have of the work in the published fragments of A1 Birfinf, and in 
their reproduction by Eashidu-d din are of a very different character. The latter 
. ■writer says it was a book upon the arts and sciences, containing all that the sages 
of India have ■written about numbers, ages, and eras, and accordingly we find the 
book cited upon questions of chronology and geography. In the Extract printed 
by M. Eeinaud, the word is given distinctly as “ Batanjali,” but I have not found 
it so ■written in any of the MSS. of the Jfimi’u-t Tawhrikh or of Binfikitf. The MS. 
of the E. I. Library says “the name of the book is . .i f* ^rhich in Arabic they 
wite Ij In the passage translated and printed in Vol. I. p. 44, it is ■written 
and in another The Lucknow MS. has jJiljlj and 

The Arabic MS. is equally explicit and says — 


“ The word Bfitajal is the Arabic form of what in the original is Bktakal. ” 
(Judging from analogy there is but one letter between the alif and the jim, for the 
t is so found ■written in words about which there can be no doubt, as ^\ J6 „y ) ;^ere 
we have the remarkable fact that the Arabic form of the name (Bfitajal or Bfitanjal) 
is more like the presumed Sanskrit original (Patanjali) than the word Bhtakal or 
Bfitankal, which is given as the exact or nearest transcription of that original word. 
Mr. Morley found the word written Bhnatakal or Butanakal in two manuscripts 
of Binfikiti (Jour. E. A. S. VI. 26). In the E. As. Soc.'s copy of Binfikiti it is 
written J-Cjb A Persian note prefixed to the MS. No. 16 of the E. As. Society, 
and translated by Dr. Duncan Forbes, says, “ After Abu Eihfin had made thorough 
proficiency in the sciences of the Indian philosophers, he translated from the Indian 
language into the Arabic tongue, the book of Phtankal, or Phtanjal [J^b] 
which is a collection of all the sciences, and one of the most valuable works of the 
sages of Hind. ^ To this work he gave the name of Patanjal, [J^jb] 


a copy of which he carried away with him.’’— (Forbes, Jour. E.A.S. VI. p. 38.) 
This note would seem to have been drawn from Eashidu-d din’s notice of Abii 
Eihfin above quoted— and the spelling of the name of the book is identically the 
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work, and says that Blrunl included the translation in the 
JCanuuu -1 Alas’udi,' but a close oxaimnation_^_tliQ-Kjiuun docs 
not confirm this, lor there' 13“ hoUiiug special about India in the 
work: — 

'The t wo^ chap ters of liis work, edited b y M, Keiuatu l.j:elate to 
tho eras and gcograpiy of ludix Like the Chinese travels of 
Fadlian and Hweu Tsang, they establish another fixed cpocli 
to which wo can refer for tho determination of several points re- 
lating to the chronology of this country. "Wo learn from them 
that the Harlvansa Purina, which tho most accomplished 
orientalists havo hitherto ascribed to a period not anterior to 
tho eleventh century, was already quoted in Piruiirs time as a 
standard authority, and that tho epoch of tho composition of tho 
five Siddhlutas uo longer admits of questlou, and thus tho 
theories of Anquctil du Perron and Bentley aro demolished ibr 
ever.* 

Th o fi-ntn tlin TdrU.hu 4 Hind given below is of great 

his torical interest. Tlio succession of tholast pnncc s'of ICdbul 

same as in tbo MS. of the £. I. Libnrj. It tlius appears very questionable whether 
the sago rataiijoli u rcallf tho author referred to, but at anj rato it u certain that 
no Sanskrit work bcanog hu namo has fct been di>coTcrc(l m hich at all corrispoada 
to the book Used Ij AbhlUlha. Ifagucssmaj bo itnlurcd ou, tho fuial sjrtlablo 
lal 18 poseiblf tho Sanskrit kula, “ timo.*'J 

^ hi. llcinaud (p. D7) S3}8 of tins nork that '^oofortunatclj it bos not como doira 
to us." It appears to haio escaped bun that nearly tbo cutiro fliftt toIuiuo exists m 
the llodlcian Librar), collated Hith tho autograph of tho author, and dated as far 
bock os as. leSd. 'iho costcoU of that lolunto ore gircu in Dn. ^icoR'e nod 
Pusej’s Catalogue. In tho notes to that articlo tho learned Doctors haro surclj 
taken Tcry unnecessary trouble to imto cbboralo remarks upon .Uln which 

con bo no other place than TJjain, in Molwa, which by liilhduri (Vol. 1. p. 126), and 
tbo early .ikrabic authors was wntten^^^^ os being rooro lu conformity with 
Ftolem), who colls it by tbo namo ol ’0(4*^ ['Ihcro is a copy of the iTununH-f 
Maiidi among Sir U. Pllllot’s MSS .3 

* Compare llciuaud’s Pragmtnt$^ J/rm. sur VInde, p. 29-239, and Abou-l Feda, 
I. xcv. \ Sprcugcc's Maiudi, p. 15 1 , Casiri, StUutM, Araiico^Jltspanay Tom. i. p. 
322 ; D'llerbtlot, Fibl. Or. Tom. L pp. 46, 407, 490, and Tom. it. pp. 697, 722. 
Greg Abulfaragu lltsl. I)i/na*l. p. 229 ; Wustenfeld, Abulftda Tub Qeogr. p, 77 ; 
Bwgraplixe Untv. 8 v. Do Bosst, Xfaionano Storico digh Autori Arabi, 8 . t. NicoU 
and Piisey, Bodl. Cod. MS>S. Or. Cat. Arab. pp. 2C3, 360-363, 552; Flugel, D# 
InterprettbnSf'Fo.lQ. Wustenfcld, ^raJucAs No. 129; As Ites.yi.5i7, 

IX. 195; Ratngoldt, v. 510, n. 536; <7rOTaMe.»«f,ir. 160 , Mod. Umv.lltst. II. ■167- 
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given there, though not in accordance with the statements of 
Mirkhond and other Persian historians, yet, being dependent on 
the contemporary testimony of Birdnf, is of course more trust- 
worthy than that of subsequent compilers, and is moreover con- 
firmed by the J ami’u-t Tawdrikh. With respect to this table of 
succession, the ingenuity of the French editor induced him to 
surmise that it probably represented a series of Brahman princes 
who succeeded in subverting a Buddhist dynasty of Turks, and 
to whom should be attributed certain coins of a peculiar type 
which numismatists had previously some difficulty in assigning 
to their true masters. M. A. Lougpffi’ier has confirmed this 
opinion by certain arguments, which have been printed as an 
appendix to M. Reinaud’s work, and he has been ably followed 
by Mr. E. Thomas, B.C.S., who has published a paper in the 
“Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,”^ respecting the proper 
attribution of this series. The result is that we are able to trace 
Brahman kings of Kdbul to the beginnning of the tenth century, 
about A.D. 920, and thus clear up the mist which enveloped a 
whole century of the Indian annals previous to Mahmud’s 
invasion.^ 

In the same paper Mr. Thomas observes that the word 
Hamira, so long supposed to be a proper name, and so eagerly 
sought for among the Hindu kings of India, proves to be an 
abbreviation of the full title of the Khalif of Baghddd, — Amiru-l 
Muminin , — continued by the Muhammadans in this curtailed 
form from the Arabic reverses of their own Ghazni money, when 
they adopted the style of coin found current in the countries they 
had subdued. “ The abbreviation of the full titles of the Khalif 
into Sri Hamira Avill bo seen,” saj^s Mr. Thomas, “ to be neces- 
sary, as the space occupied by the deHce did not admit of the 
introduction of many more Hindi letters of the size it was the 
custom to employ.” But this supposed abbreviation is disproved 
|jy examining the gold coins of IMuhammad Ghoii, on one of 

1 Tol. is. p. 191 ; [sec also his Trirntp, I. 331.] 

- See note in Appendix on “ The Hindu Kings of Kibul.” 
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which, in tho possession of General Cunningham, ^ri Hamir is 
ascribed as tho titio of tho king, not of tho Klialif. Tho legend 
on one side only (not on two sides) is ^rl Hamir Muhajnmad 
Sami, On tho copper coins 6ri Flamir is on tho reverse, but tho 
purport of tho expression is fully shown by tho position it occu- 
pies on tho gold coins. Amir is used by Bailiaki as equivalent 
to Sultan, and that is no doubt the uso of it in all these places. 
The legend of Sri Samant Deo on many of this scries of coins, 
upon which so much stress is laid, as indicative of Samant's 
po^\er as ouo of tho chief founders of tho dynasty, does not seem 
to have reference to that prince, but to bo an honorary title 
assumed by tho reigning prince, meaning tho “fortunate uarrior;” 
otherwise it certainly would not have been stamped on tho coins 
of Prithi Raj, who lived 250 years later, and was not, like 
Samant, a Brahman, but a Ghauimn Rdjput, and proud of his 
lineage.^ 


Extract.^ 

Kdbul was formerly governed by princes of tlio Turkish raco. 
It is said that tlioy were originally from Tibet. Tho first of 
them, who was named Barhtigin, dwelt, when ho arrived at 
Kdbul, in a cavo, in which no ono could enter except by crawling 
on all fours. Tho cavo contained a spring, and ho piovidcd him- 
self therein with food for some dajs. This cavo is now well 
known by tho name of Bakar, and is entered by those persons 
who wish to obtain tho blessing which a visit to it is supposed to 
confer, and bring out some of tho water, not without much diffi- 
culty. Groups of peasants used to labour near tho entrance of 
tho cave. Such a thing (as remaining in tho cavo without food) 

^ [See Mr. Thomas’ reply to this, Fnnsep L 331, and “ Jour. R A. S.” xvu. 170 , 
extracts from ^rhicU will ho found in tho Appendix to this rolume 
‘ [Sir H, Rlliot himself prepared this ^tracl for the press from M. Remaud'a 
French TCtsion, comparing that as bo went on with tho Arabic text Tho Editor 
has made no alteration m tho translation, except tho substitution of “ Barhtigfn” for 
BarhatzCr,” as the name appeared m the first edition In Sir H. Elhot's draft 
translation the word is written “ Barhatgin,’* but the copyist or pnnter read 
“ Barkatziir,” as an ignorant person might well do ) 
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could not be practised Avitliout the connivance of some one. The 
people who were in league with Barhtigin engaged the peasants 
to labour without ceasing, relieving each other night and day, by 
which it happened that the place was constantly surrounded. 
After some days, Barhtigin came all of a sudden out of the cave,^ 
and the men who were near the entrance saw him appear as one 
just born, clothed as a Turk, with a tunic, cap, boots, and armed 
from head to foot, He was looked upon as a wondrous person, 
and destined for empire. So he rendered himself master of the 
kingdom of Kdbul, which continued in his family for sixty 
generations. 

The Indians attach little importance to the sequence of events, 
and neglect to record the dates of the reigns of their kings. 
When they are embarrassed, they are silent. I will here men- 
tion what I have heard some people of the country say. It is 
true, according to what I have heard, that the succession of\ 
these reigns was written on a piece of silk, which was found in 
the fortress of Nagarkot. I vehemently desired to read this 
writing, but different circumstances prevented me. ' 

Among the number of these kings was Kanak,^ who founded 
the Yihar at_P^s hdwar, which bears his name. It is said that 
the Rai of Kauauj offered to this prince, among other presents, 
a piece of cloth of excellent texture, and of a new kind, of which 
Kauak wished to make a dress. But the tailor refused to make 
up the garment, saying, “ I see the figure of a human foot, and 
notwithstanding all my endeavours, still the foot will come be- 

1 He seems to have imposed upon the credulous people hy the same means which 

are even now practised in the west of India. Lieut. Boileau in his “ Personal Nar- 
rative of a Tour in Itajivarra,” and Capt. Oshome in his “ Cotcrt and Gamp of Punjeet 
Sing," gives an account of a man who allowed himself to be interred for a month. 
^^0 jg Circumstantial in his account, and seems to yield faith to the statement 

of his narrators. It is not improbable that the ancients alluded to this practice 
when they spoke of Indians who lived without food, and in caves. Aulus Gellius 
speaks of them as “ gentem, apiid esti-ema India nullo cibatu vescentem." Noct. 
Ati. ix. 4. See also Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. iii. 45 ; Ctesia, Indie. Excerpt, xxiii. ; 

Grote's Greece, III. 113. . , , 

2 [See Eeinaud, Mem. sur I'Inde, p. 73; Thomas’ Ennsep, Index, Hanishka; see 

Cunningham, “ Jour. Ben. As. Soc. Vol. xxiii.] 
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tween tbo eliouldcrs,” This bears a relation to tho story which 
I ha VO clsowhero narrated in tho legend of Bal. 

Elauak understood that the Ral of ICaiiauj intended to insult 
him, and to criuco the small estimation in which Iio held Iiim, so 
Kana k departed qu ickl y with_li ia^IJliy_iQwards-Kauaui. At 
this news tho Riii of Kanauj was greatly embarrassed, not find- 
ing himself in a position to contend with tho king of Kabul. He 
consulted with his minister, who said, “ You have roused a man 
who was peaceably disposed, and an untoward act has been 
committed. Now cut off my nose and lips, and mutilato mo, 
that I may search out a way of practising some artifice, since 
there aro no means of open resistance.” 

Tho mi did as his minister advised, and allowed him to 
depart to tho frontier. AVlicu tho army of Kabul met tho 
minister, he made hintsclf known, and was conducted to tho 
presence of Kauak, who demanded of him Iiow he was reduced 
to that (pitiable) condition. Ho replied, ** 1 cudeavonred to <lfs* 
suado tho llai from coutcnding with you, and recommended him 
to make his submission, but, charging mo witli collusion, ho 
mutilated me. If you march by tho road wliicli lies before you, 
you will find it long. You will more easily arrive at your desti- 
nation by cncountoriug tho difficulties of the desert between bim 
and us, provided you can carry with you a supply of water for a 
few days.” KanaU said, “ This i» easy.” So ho took with him 
water, as recommended, and was guided on his way by tlio 
minister, who preceded him when ho entered tho boundless 
desert. When some days had elapsed, and the king know not 
his way, ho enquired of tho minister, wlio replied, “No rebuke 
can attach to mo for seeking to secure tho safety of my master, 
and tho destruction of his enemy. Tho nearest way to escape 
from tho desert is that by which you entered it. Bo to mo as 
you wish, but none of you can escape alive from this desert.” 
At these words Kanak mounted his horse, and urged it towards 
some low ground, in tho midst of which ho dug his* spear, and 
water gushed out from it, which sufficed for the present and 
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future wants of the whole army. Then the minister said to the 
king, “ I did not intend to practice deceit upon powerfiil angels, 
but only upon weak men ; and since things have so turned out, 
accept my intercession, and pardon my gracious master. Kanak 
replied, “ I now retrace my way, and grant your solicitation. 
Your master has already received the punishment due to him.’’ 
Upon this the king returned to his countiy, and the minister to 
his master the Rai. But on his arrival he found that the Edi 
had been deprived of the use of his feet and hands on the self- 
same day that Kanak had planted his spear in the ground.^ • 

The last of these kings was Laktuzaman, and his minister was 
Kalar, a Brahman.' * * * Laktuzamdn’s thoughts 

and actions were evil, so that many complaints reached the 
minister, who loaded him with chains and imprisoned him for his 
correction. * * * So the minister established himself 

on the throne, and was succeeded by the Brahman Sdmand, 
whose successor was Kamalava, whose successor was Bhira^ whose 
successor was Jaipal, whose successor was j^nand Pdl, whose 
successor was Nardajanpdl,^ who ascended the throne a.h. 412. 
His son, Bhim Pal, succeeded him after the lapse of five years, 
and under him the sovereignty of India became extinct, and no 
descendant remained to light a fire on the hearth. These princes, 
notwithstanding the extent of their dominions, were endowed with 
excellent qualities, were faithful to their engagements, and 
gracious tOAvards their inferiors. The letter which Xnand Pal 
wrote to Amir Mahmud, at the time enmity existed between 
them, is much to be admired. “ I have heard that the Turks have 
invaded your dominions, and have spread over Khurdsan: if 
you desire it, I will join you with 5,000 Cavalry, 10,000 
Infantry, and 100 Elephants ; but if you prefer it, I will send 
my son with twice the number. In maldng this proposal, I 

1 The stoTY is told in the HiMxjdt, I. lii. 16, -svith some variations, [see 

post the article, on the Jhmi’u-1 Hik&yht]. Kanak's name is not mentioned, but the 
hero is Shdh-i Zhbulistan, i.e. King of Zkbul, Sistdn, Ghazni, etc. 

2 [Eeinaud says the MS. vdU admit of tHs name being read TardajanpM, Tar- 

vajanphl, or NarvajanpM.] 
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do not wisli to lugratiato myself with you. Though I have 
vanquished you, I do not desire that any ono elso but myself 
should obtain the ascendancy/** This princo was a determiueJ 
enemy of tho ^lusulmdns from tho timo that his son Nardajanpdl 
was taken prisoner, but his son was, on tho contrary, well dis- 
posed towards them.® 

^ This u (nnsUtcd eomerhat (h/TcrcoUf bf Sf. Heioaud, but (be rersioa here 
given seems more in conformity vnlb the ordinal Arabic. 

’ [Mr. Thomas has brought fonsard ttroog cridcncc against tho ftceuracy of this 
passage. He quotes the counterpart passage in the Pentan and Arabic versions of 
tho Jbmi’u-t Taw&rfUx which ujs ** And KanV retamed to Ins country and was the 
lost of tho Eatilrmbn hings." So that tho name of Laltilzambu would appear to bo 
nothing more than an incorrect rendering of tho designation of the tnbo of Katdr. — 

Jour. H. A. S.’* Lx 177 ! i’niiscp, Voh I. p. 315. It may bo added that Remaud's 
text gives the name as ** Lahtuxambn*' in the first, but “ LaVtiincambn" in the 
second instance.] 
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II. 

TKBtKR YAMrur 

OR 

KITA'BU-L YAMTNr 

OF 

AL ’UTBI. 

^ [The author of this celebrated work was named Abu Hasr 
Muhammad ibn Muhammad al Jabbaru-1 ’UtM. He was a mem- 
ber of the family of ’Utba, which held important offices under 
the Samdnis, and he himself was Secretary to Sultan Mahmud, 
so that he enjoyed excellent opportunities of becoming fully 
acquainted with the operations of that conqueror. His work 
comprises the whole of the reign of Msiru-d din Subuktigfn, 
and part of that of Mahmud, down to the year 410 Hijra (1020 
A.D.) The author would appear to have lived a few years later 
than this, as he records an event as happening in 420 Hijra,® 
but the interest of his work ceases with the year 410.] 

[Though holding an appointment near the person of Mahmud, 
he does not seem to have accompanied him in his expeditions, 
for he evidently had no knowledge of the topography of India, 
and his statements in respect of localities are of little authority. 
He never mentions Lahore or Dehli, and with the exception of 


1 [This article has been compiled, for the most part, from Sir IT. Elliot’s rough 
notes and memoranda.] ® [Eeynolds Translation, 474.] 
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tho (itio no Hindi word U found iu hi:j paged. In dates ho 
is deficient, and far from precise,] 

[There aroscvcral l^'rsian traushations of this aork, N\hich hear 
tho titio of Tarjuunvi Vaminf. Tito most ancient of t!icso is 
that of Abil-l Sliaraf Jarb.idkdiu, or Jarb.izkan!, \>liicli u:ls inadu 
iu 5S2 Hijri, or lISC a.d. This version is verj' rarely met uith 
in India, but it has been rendered into Knglish by tlio Ucv. J. 
Ileynolds, and published under llio .'lu.-rpiee.s of tho Oriental 
Translation Fund (Lutidoii, 1S5S). Anotlier version is tho 
modcni ono made by Muhatunhid Kanhtiat *A1J of Debit. TJtis 
is known as tho TdrUA-t .Ital/tl or Ttirjuma-i Yamiui, and 
although it is not common, It can easily be pnwured, Karamat 
’Alfa translation is very literal, the oixlcr of tho «onls even 
following th.at of the original Arabic, attd it is in gcijiral vtty 
correct and free from errors. Ho intcq>oses /uiias or notes con- 
taining cxpl.inatiuns of tneauing .and surutiscs .about idcntitica- 
tions of places, but tlicso arc coiiiinou place, and of little value.] 
[A knouledgo of tlio work of *Utbi \v.as at ono limit considered 
.a grc.it desidemtum in Europe, but it is now found to cont.iiii 
but little which is not acccs'^iblo through other chamu-ls. Firiaht.a 
and otlier histurians have, by means of tho versions, 

extracted from it all tliat Is of v.aIuo and inlcre'^t. nil 

th U it must conttnuo :i w urk-of niUlioritv and object of 
curiosity, as tho orisinal sourco from wlilch L^t or writers havo 
drawn^inucli of tlie ^ir informalion respect ing.Malimud-S cam paigns. 1 
[Tlib^y lo ot^t lie original has generally been considered dilU- 
cuU and iiillated, .and Karamat 'AH describes it as “ very dillicult, 
but .it tho same time good and elegant.” Si r II. EHj at. ,>^ho 
himself translated tho e xtracts wliicl t follow from tliu original 
Ar.iljlc^oba crvcs tliat at fi r at at t lm declared 

dihici nty7>r~tlmJo\^ but found it to vanish after a Httlo exauii- 
nalion.” “ All passages relating to India havo been extracted, 
and tho translations are literal, except that some of tlio useless 
illustrations havo been omitted.”] 

[Tho DibliothSiiuo Imperialo possesses Ihreo copies of tho 
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Arabic, and one of tlie Persian version. From the latter, Silvestre 
de Sacj published in “ Notices et Extraits,” Tome iv, 1799, an 
almost complete translation into French.] ^ Copies of the Tdrilih 
Yamini are not uncommon in India. One 'of the best is in the 
Library of Nawwab Sir&ju-l Mulk, of Haidarabad and Sir H. 
Fawlinson has a very good copy. The edition lithographed at 
Dehli in the year 1847, is a very clear one, and contains some 
useful marginal notes, explanatory of tlio difficulties of the text. 
It was edited by Maulavi Ashraf ’Ali and Dr. Sprenger : size, 
large 8vo. 423 (497) pages each containing 16 lines. Professor 
Fleischer has remarked on the errors of its pagination.® Sil- 
vestre de Sacy notices a copy of one of the commentaries in a 
Library at Constantinople.® I only Jcnow one copj’’ from which 
I have made the Extracts given hereafter. This belongs to a 
pertinacious old lady at Belgram, who, without knowing what it 
is, scrupulously guards it from leaving her house, ever since ray 
enquiries respecting the work have led her to look upon it as of 
exceeding value. 


shahh-i takikhi yamini. 

There are several commentaries upon ’Utbi’s history bearing 
this title. Their object is the explanation of the difficult pas- 
sages, and the settling the right orthography of names They 
are thus enumerated by Hdji Khalfa -A — 

“The commentators are Majda-d dmKirmdni; Kassam bin 
Husain Khwarizmi, who died a.h. 555; Tdju-d din ’Isa bin 
Mahmud ; Haibatu-d din Abu ’Abdu-llah; Mahmud bin '’Umar 
Manjani Naishapuri, who has entitled his wprk “ Gardens of the 
excellent and odoriferous herbs of the learned.” Another is 
Abu-1 Marin Aitania, who tells us that having consulted five 


^ Mem. sur I’ hide, p. 2/5. 

2 Zeitsclirift, D. M- Gesellschaft, Yol. III. p. S59, 

3 Hist, priorum regiim Pers. ex Mirkliond, Pers. et Lat. 
Piitteratura Tm^cliesca dell ’Atbate Toderini, Toni. II. 

* Lexicon Bihliographicum, T. “Temini;” and Vo] 

scripts, Tom. iv. p. 326. 


Vienna 1784, p. 168 ; 
Temini and Vol. II. p. 50 j Noticed des Mann- 
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other conimcntarics, ho cxtrictcnl from them all that ^^as useful, 
and made to them man}’ important additions of his own. When 
it was complete, ho presented his work to his master, the ivlo' 
brated Kutbu-d din SlurazI, who honoured it with liis apprv>\al. 
In tho end, Xutbu-d din desired him to join tho text to the com- 
mentary, an arrangement of which tho author did not approve ; 
bnt having extracted from tho text tho most important words in 
it, lie joined to them tho necessary explanation in Mich a manner 
that one could not distinguish tho text from tho coiumeut.iry, 
which together form ono wcll-combiiieil wholo. Hu compIete<l 
his labours on tho entire work of ’Utbi at Tabriz, in tlio year 
721 u. (1321 A.i>.) 

It is difficult to conccivo tho nature of tho work thus spolten 
of. A combination of text aud commentary so as to represent an 
harmonious unity, seems au impossibility. 

Tho only commentary I know in India is by *Ali bin Illuslihu-ii 
Sama'aid-al Kimidnl. Tho year of composition does not appear, 
but tho copy which I have seen cannot bo less lliau ihveo Immlrcd 
years old. It is not a commentary upon tho completo text, but 
ouly tho most difficult words aro selected for explanation Tlio 
portion thus selected for cxcgctical notes amoimla to about ono- 
tenth of tho text. Tho extravagances of whicJi tho author is 
guilty, in tho following short extract (p. 01), wliero Jio oJukMVours 
to show tho correct way of writing Indian names, pioves that tho 
work can bo of no real value, and that it is an iinpudunt attempt 
of ignorance to appear learned. Yet his notions of tlio value of 
what ho was engaged upon aro correct enough, "thougli U must bo 
confessed they aro very original. IIo says ; — “ IJooks of liislory 
operate as a warning to tlio wise, .and their perusal inspires oven 
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of sucli exalted subjects as history treats of, a most usefuMabour 
to undertake. 

The Conquest of Kiisdar. 

The ruler of Kusdar, which was near the territory of Ghazna, 
rebelled agaiust Amir Subuktigm.i His fort was itself strong, 
naturally as well as in its approaches, and he thought that the 
difficulties of the road, as well as the distance, would prevent the 
Arair from attacking him ; but he was afraid lest his territory 
might be laundered, while his city was invested by the Amir’s 
cavalry. Amir Subuktigln marched that long distance over lofty 
and difficult hills, with his troops in close columns, one after 
the other, and with such expedition, that his body knew no 
rest, nor his eyes sleep, and his army had but little repose. 

So Subuktigln and his followers attacked the city of the ruler of 
Kusddr, and seized him suddenly, like as a sheep is seized, when 
its limbs are torn to be roasted and placed before a guest ; and 
the faces of the inhabitants were so chansed throuffh alarm, that 
the very dogs barked at them, and mothers in their fright de- 
serted their children. The Amir thought it expedient to show 
kindness to the ruler of Kusddr, and to restore to his possession 
all that he had taken fr’om him. He made peace with him on 
condition that he should immediately pay a contribution iii money 
and hereafter promise to send an annual tribute. The Khutba 
also was read in that territory in the name of Amir Subuktigln, 
and comers and goers, and the far and near became acquainted 
with these circumstances.^ 

Amir Snhnhtigin’s First Invasion of Sind. 

O Cf Cf o o 

After this victory he made frequent expeditions into Hind, in 

1 This name vas not uncommon about this period. The famous Amiru-1 Umar&, 
of Baghdad, the Turk Subuktigfn died in a.h. 364. Haramer-Purgstall, on the 
authority of Sha’M, says the name is Sebuktigin ; but Ibn Khallikan says it should 

be Subuktigln. . .... 

2 We find the ruler of Kusdar subsequently refusing to pay his tnbute, m con- 
sequence of which the Sultan was again compeUed to attack edition, 

p. 316. 
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the prosecution of holy M'ursf, and there ho conquered fortj upon 
loily hills, in order to seize Uie treosuns they contained, and 
expel their garrisons, lie took all the property they contained 
into Ids ouu posj^c'*sion, and captured citit‘s In Hind, ^ddcIl liad 
up to that time been tenanteti only by inOdcIs, and not trodden 
by Iho camcb and hoi>cs of Musuliii4ns. 

AVhen JaipaP had ascertained (lie calamity \thich )iad befallen 
1dm from the n[x)rts of llio people who tra\e)Ic«l in his country, 
and how Subuktigin uas taking difTircnt [arts of the territory 
into ills oun [K)ss(5«iou, and Injuring e\cr)boJy ubo op[Kised 
him in his projects of ambition, the dcipcst griif SLized him 
and made him restless, aud hU lands Ucame narrow under liis 
feet, though their expanse uus broad. Then ho arose «ilh his 
relations and the gciurnls of Ids anity, and hit >.x>t!ials, and 
hastened \\ilh Ids hugo cUphaiits to wreak his revenge u[)Oii 
Subuktigin, by treading thu held of lalJm under Ids feet, and 
doing dishonour to that ulddi should he tnated vvith respect. 
In this disposition he marched on until ho levied Latnghdn, and 
approached tho territory of Subuktigin, trusting to his oun 
resources and power, for Satan had laid an egg in Jaipdl's brain 
and hatcited it; so that hu \\.ixcd proud, entcrLiiuiug absurd 
thouglits, and anticijtaliiig an imineduto accomplisltineut of his 
wishes, irapracticablo as they were. 

When tho .Audr heard of JaipaTs approach towards his 
territory', and of ills great power, ho girt up his loins to 
Hglit, aud collecting his Ta.ssals and tho Muhammadan forces 
whoso duty it was to opposo inhdcls, ho advanced from 
Ghazna against Jaipdl, wlto wa.s encamped between that 
place and Lamglun, with soldiers as black as night, and ;is 
impetuous as a torreut. YamliiU'd daula lilahmud aceoiiN 

* 8. do Socj rcAiU *' llaibal," and laja wmo manusenpU bavo it Hainal'* and 
“DjibaU” lie oWm» alw Ibat Dow bat “ Jtrjul ** aud **.\bistagi” for “ Alptfs 
gbin,” “Subuktigi" for“SCbcKlogb»n,” “Tigbi** for “Togan," and “ Bab Toor” 
for “ Baitour.” Fmshta has “ Jaipil, tho toa of Isblpil m Bnggs, “ Uutpal.” 

See ifetn. lur FInJt, p. 252. 
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panied Amir Subuktigin, like a lion of the forest or a destructive 
eagle, and they attempted no difficult undertaking which they 
did not easily accomplish. 

The armies fought several days successively against each other, 
and cups filled to the brim with blood, drawn from wounds in- 
flicted by sword and spear, circulated amongst them till they 
were drunken. In the field of this battle there was a very lofty 
mountain near the infidels, which was very difficult to ascend, 
called the ’Ukba Grhuzak.^ In one of its ravines there was a 
clear fountain of water of the dimensions required by the Hanafi 
law for purification,^ in which there were no impurities, or even 
watermoss. If any filth were thrown into it, black clouds col- 
lected, whirlwinds arose, the summits of the mountains became 
black, rain fell, and the neighbourhood was filled with cold blasts, 
until red death supervened. The Amir ordered that some dirty 
substance should be thrown into it, and immediately upon doiug 
so the horrors of the day of resurrection rose up before the 
wicked infidels, and fire fell from heaven on them, and hailstones 
accompanied by loud claps of thunder ; and a blast, calculated to 
shake trees from their roots, blew upon them, aud thick black 
vapours formed around them, as that they could not see the road 
by which they could fly, and their food and water were filled 
with dust.^ 

In consequence of the great fear which fell upon Jaipal, who 
confessed he had seen death before the appointed time, he sent a 
deputation to the Amir soliciting peace, on the promise of his 
paying down a sum of money, and offering to obey any order he 
might receive respecting his elephants and his country. The 
Amir Subuktigin consented on account of the mercy he felt to- 
wards those who were his vassals, or for some other reason which 

1 Ghuzak or GMrak is mentioned by A1 Birlini as one of tbe mountains under 
•vrbick tbe Kbbul river flows.— Yol I. p. 47. 

2 That is, a cube of ten spans. 

3 This passao-e is omitted from S. de Sacy’s translation. [Muhammad ’TO gives 
this story in his Jami’u-1 HikbyM at greater length and with some variations, 
though he professes to have taken it from this work, seeiiosi.] 
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seemed expedient to him. But tho Sultdn Yaminu-d daula 
Mahmud addressed tUo jnessengers in a liarsli voice, and refused 
to abstain from battle, until ho should obtain a complete victory 
suited to his zeal for tho honour of Islam and of I\lusulmdns, 
aud one which ho was confident God would grant to his arms. 
So tliey returned, and Jaipdl being in great alarm, again sent 
most humblo supplications that tho battle might cease, observing, 
“You have seen tho impetuosity of tho Hindus and their indif- 
ference to death, whenever any calamity befalls them, as at 
this moment. If, therefore, j'ou refuso to grant peace in tho 
hopo of obtaining plunder, tribute, elephants and prisoners, then 
there is no altcniativo for us but to mount tho horse of stern 
determination, destroy our properly, take out iho eyes of our 
elephants, cast our children into tlio fire, and rush oj) each other 
Avitb sword and spear, so that .all that will bo left to you, is 
stones aud dirt, dead bodies, aud scattered bones.” 

■\VIicn tho Amir heard these words and know what Jaipdl 
would do in his despair, ho thought that religion and tho views 
of tho faithful would best bo consulted by peace, and the acqui- 
sition of tribute. So tho Amir Mahmdd agreed with Subuktigin 
as to the propriety of withdrawing tho hand of vengeance, on tho 
condition of receiving at that time 3,000,000 dirhams of roy.il 
stamp, and fifty elephants, and some cities and forts in tho 
middle of his country. Jaipal was to deliver theso forts to tho 
of&cers nominated by tho Amir, and was to send hostages from 
among his relatives and friends to remain with tho Amir until 
theso conditions of cession wero fulfilled. Tiio Amir sent two 
deputies with XaipM to sco that ho did not swervo from his en- 
gagements, aud they wero accompanied by confidential officers 
who were to receive chargo of tho ceded places. 

"When Jaipdl had marched to a great distance, and thought 
that tho demand upon him had relaxed, and that tho ropo round 
his throat was loosened, his bail disposition suggested to him to 
break bis engagements, and his folly made him beget enmity, 
insomuch that ho imprisoned those who accompanied him on 
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tlie part of the Amir, in reprisal for those of liis relations whom 
the Amir had taken as hostages. 

O 


Amir Siihiil-tigin^s Second Invasion of Hind. 

When tliis intelligence reached the Amir, ho considered it 
false, as being opposed to the usual habits of Jaipiil ; until 
repeated accounts to the same cficct Averc brought, Avheu the 
curtain which obscured the truth was withdrawn, and he knew 
that God had set his seal upon Jaipal’s heart, so that he might 
obtain the reward of his evil deeds, and had placed a veil between 
it and rectitude, so that ho might obtain punishment for his 
wickedness and infidelity. The Sulttin therefore sharpened the 
sword of intention in order to make an incursion upon his king- 
dom, and cleanse it from impurity and from his rejection of 
Tshim. So ho departed with his valiant servants and allies, 
relying upon the one God, and trusting in the fulfilment of the 
promise of victory; and he went on till ho arrived Avith his troops 
in the country of Hind, and he killed cA’cry one Avho, on the part 
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arm, lio became greatly agitated, and knew not whether to retire 
or advance. He at last determined to fight once more, and satisfy 
his revenge. He thought, resolved, gave orders, and collected 
troops to the number of more than one hundred thousand. When 
Amir Subuktigin heard this intelligence, lie again advanced to 
fight him, and ascended a lofty hill from wliich he could see the 
whole army of the infidels, which resembled scattered ants and 
locusts, and he felt like a wolf about to attack a flock of sheep. 
He urged the Musulmans upon tlie uncircumcised infidels, and 
they willingly obeyed Ins orders. He mado bodies of five liun- 
dred attack the enemy with their maces in hand, and relieve 
each other when one party became tired, so that fresh men and 
horses were constantly engaged, till the accursed enemy com- 
plained of the heat which arose from that iron oveUr These 
detached parties then made ono united charge, in order to exter- 
minate their numerous opponents. Men and officers mingled in 
close conflict, and all other arms were useless except the sword. 
The dust which arose proveuted the eyes from seeing j swords 
could not be distinguished &om spears, men from elephants, the 
valiants from cowards. It was only when the dust was allayed 
that it was found that the impure infidels ^Ye^o defeated, and 
had fled, leaving behind them their property, utensils, arms, 
provisions, elephants, and horses. The jungles wero filled with 
the carcases of the infidels, some wounded by tho sword, and 
others fallen dead through fright. “ It is tho order of God re- 
specting those who have passed away, that infidels should be put 
to death ; and the order of God is not changed respecting your 
execution of tho same precept.” 

The Hindus turned their tails towards their heads like fright- 
ened dogs, and the Hdja was contented to offer the best things 
in his most distant provinces to the conqueror, on condition that 
the liair on tho crowns of their heads should not be shaven off. 
So tho country in that neighbourhood was clear and open before 
Amir Subuktigin, and ho seized all the wealth which was found 
in it. He levied tribute and obtained immense booty, besides 
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two hundred elephants of war. Ho increased his army, and the 
Afghans and Khiljis having submitted to him, he admitted 
thousands of them^ whenever ho wished into the ranks of his 
army, and thereafter expended their lives in his service. 

* * * # 

Receipt by Mahmud of a KhilcHt from the Khalifa. 

Kadir bi-llah Amiru-l-mdrainin, the Khalifa of Baghdad, sent 
a Khila’t, such as had never before been heard of, for the use of 
Sultan Saifu-d daula, and he entitled Mahmud in his imperial 
rescript, “Yarahiu-d daula Aminu-l millat, the friend of the 
Amir-1 muminin,'” wliich had not yet been bestowed upon any 
prince, either far or near, notwithstanding their intense desire 
to receive such an honour. The Sultdn sat on his throne and 
robed himself in his new Khila’t, professing his allegiance to the 
successor of the prophet of God. The Amirs of Khurasan stood 
before him in order, with respectful demeanour, and did not 
take their seats till they were directed. He then bestowed upon 
the nobles, his slaves, his confidential servants, and his chief 
friends, valuable robes and choice presents, beyond all calculation, 

* * * and vowed that every year he would undertake a 

holy war against Hind. 

# # * * * 

Defeat of Jaipdl by Mahmud. 

Sultan Mahmud at first designed in his heart to go to Sijistan, 
but subsequently preferred engaging previously in a holy war 
against Hind, and he distributed arms prior to convening a 
council on the subject, ^ in order to secure a blessing on his 
designs, of exalting the standard of religion, of widening the 
plain of right, of illuminating the words of truth, and of strength- 

1 M. de Sacy says they agreed to furnish 100,000 men whenever he wished.” 

1 Alluding to a passage in the Eurhn, which it is unnecessary to explain here more 
particularly. 
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ening tlie power of justice. Ho departed towards tlio country of 
Hind, in full relianco on tho aid of God, who guiding by his light 
and by his power, bestowed dignity upon him, and gave him 
victory in all his expeditions. On his reaching Purshaur 
(Peshawar), ho pitched his tent outside tho city. There ho 
received intelligence of tho bold resolve of Jaipal, tho enemy of 
God, and tho King (malik) of Hind, to ofler opposition, and of 
his rapid advance towards meeting Ills fate in the Held of battle. 
He then took a muster of his horses, and of all his warriors and 
their vassals from those in whoso records it was entered, and then 
selected from among his troops 15,000 cavalry, men and odicers, 
all bold, and strictly prohibited those who were rejected and not 
fit or disposed for war, from joining those who had been clioscn, 
and who were liko dragons of tho desert and lions of the forest. 
With them ho advanced against the wicked and accursed enemy, 
whoso hearts wero firm as hills, aud were as twigs of pationco 
on the boughs of affection. Tho villanous infidel camo fonvard, 
proud in in's numbors and strength of head and arm, u'ith 
12,000 horsemen, 30,000 foot soldiers, and 300 elephants, at 
tho ponderous weight of which tho lighter earth groaned, littlo 
reflecting that, under God’s dispensation, a small army can 
overturn a host, as tho ignorant man would liavo learnt, could 
ho have read tho word of God, — “Oftentimes a small army over- 
comes a largo ono by tho order of God.” 

That infidel remained where ho was, avoiding tho action for a 
long time, and awaiting craftily tho arrival of reinforcements and 
other vagabond families and tribes which were on their way ; but 
tho Sultdn would not allow liioi to postpone tho conflict, and tho 
friends of God commenced tho action, setting upon tlio enemy 
witli sword, arrow, and spear, — plundering, seizing, aud destroy- 
ing ; at all which the Hindus, being greatly alarmed, began to 
kindle the flame of fight. Tho Hindu set Ids cavalry iu and 
beat his drums. Tho elephants moved on from their posts, aud 
lino advanced against line, shooting their arrows at ono another 
like boys escaped from school, who, at eventime, shoot at a target 
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for a wager. Swords flaslied like lightning amid the blackness 
of clouds, and fountains of blood flowed like the fall of setting 
stars. The fiiends of Grod defeated their obstinate opponents, 
and quickly put them to a complete rout. Noon had not 
arrived when the Musulmans had wreaked their vengeance on 
the infidel enemies of God, killing 15,000 of them, spreading 
them like a carpet over the ground, and making them food for 
beasts and birds of prey. Fifteen elephants fell on the field of 
battle, as their legs, being pierced with arrows, became as motion- 
less as if they had been in a quagmire, and their trunks were cut 
with the swords of the valiant heroes. 

The enemy of God, Jaipal, and his children and grandchildren, 
and nephews, and the chief men of his tribe, and his relatives, 
wore taken prisoners, and being strongly bound with ropes, were 
carried before the Sultan, like as evildoers, on whose faces the 
fumes of infidelity are evident, who are covered with the vapours 
of misfortune, will be bound and carried to Hell. Some had 
their arms forcibly tied behind their backs, some were seized by 
the check, some were driven by blows on the neck. The necklace 
was taken ofiT the neck of Jaipal, — composed of large pearls and 
shining gems and rubies set in gold, of which the value was two 
hundred thousand dinars ; and twice that value was obtained 
from the necks of those of his relatives who were taken prisoners, 
or slain, and had become the food of the mouths of hyenas and 
vultures. God also bestowed upon his friends such an amount 
of booty as was beyond all bounds and all calculation, including 
five hundred thousand slaves, beautiful men and women. TJie 
Sultan returned with his followers to his camp, having plundered 
immensely, by God’s aid, having obtained the victory, 'and thank- 
ful to God, the lord of the universe. For the Almighty had 
given them victory over a province of the country of Hind, 
broader and longer and more fertile than Khurasan. This 
splendid and celebrated action took place on Thursday, the 8th 
of Muharram, 392 n. (27th November, 1001, .a.d.) 

After the victoiy, the Sultan directed that the polluted infidel, 
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'Jaipal, should bo paraded about, so tliafc bis sons and chieftains 
might see him in that condition of shame, bonds, and disgrace ; 
and that tho fear of IslAm miglit fly abroad through tho country 
of tho infidels. Ho then entered into conditions of peace with 
him, after demanding fifty elephants, and took from him as 
hostages his son and grandson, till ho should fulfil tho conditions 
imposed upon him. 

The infidel returned to his own country and remained there, 
and wrote to his son, Andpal, whose territory, on which ho prided 
himself, was on tho other side of tho Sihun (Indu3\ explaining 
tho dreadful calamity which had befallen him, and beseeching 
him uith many entreaties to scud tho elephants uhich wero ac- 
cording to agreement to bo given to the Sultan. Upon this And- 
pdl sent tho olcpliauts to Jaipal, after dismissing tho courier who 
had brought tho Utter, and tho elephants wero scut on to tho 
Sultdu. Tho Sultdn, therefore, ordered tho release of tlio host- 
ages, and his myrmidons gavo them a smack on tho buttocks, 
telling them to return to their country. 

Andpal reflected tliat his father, Jaipdl, had put on tho sheaf 
of old age, and had fallen under the influence of Lyra and otlier 
unlucky constcUatione, and it was lime ho should contemplate 
his death and devote himself to religious oxeroises. Thero is a 
custom among these men that if any one is taken prisoner by 
an enemy, as in this case Jaipdl was by tho Musulmdus, it is 
not lawful for him to continue to X'cigu. When Jaipdl, therefore, 
saw that he was captive in tho prison of old ago and degradation, 
ho thought death by cremation preferable to ahamo and dishonour. 
So he commenced with shaving his hair off, and then threw 
himself upon the firo till ho was bumt.^ 

^ In the Tersion of Jarldzhdni it 19 said that, after tho self sacrifice of JaipJJ, the 
Sult&n a^nin sent forth his ormj into Hindustan, and that after baring exterminated 
all those who had tahen part in this rebellion, he returned in triumph to Ghazni. 
There is no authority for this m the ori^nsd. The transactions at Waihmd are not 
noticed in tfarias^an/.—Reynolds, 2S2 — ^Hoticcs et Kztraits, ir. 380, 
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Battle of Waihind. 

When the Sultdn had accomplished all his wishes and reduced 
all his enemies 3 in his happiness, he resolved on another holy 
expedition. He ornamented the entrance to his tent as well as 
his standards, and marching towards Waihind, he encamped 
there in state, until he had established himself in that country, 
and had relieved himself from the toils of the campaign. News 
reached him of the Hindus taking refuge in the passes of the 
neighbouring hills, and concealing themselves in the forests 
and jungles, consulting amongst themselves about the means. of 
attacking the Musulm&ns. He therefore despatched an army 
against them, to conquer their country, and disperse them. The 
army fell upon them, and committed such slaughter that their 
swmrds were covered with blood. Those "who escaped death fled 
away like mountain goats, having seen the swords flashing as 
bright as stars at noonday, and dealing black and red death 
around them. Thus did the infidels meet with the punishment 
and loss due to their deserts. The standards of the Sultan then 
returned happy and victorious to Ghazni, the face of Islam was 
made resplendent by his exertions, the teeth of the true faith 
displayed themselves in their laughter, the breasts of religion 
expanded, and the back of idolatry w'as broken. 

ifs * # * 

The Conquest of Bhdtia. 

When Sultdn 'Mahmud had settled the afiairs of Sijistdii, and 
the action' of his beating pulse had subsided, and the clouds had 
dispersed, he determined upon invading Bhatia. So he collected 
armies with trustworthy guides and valiant standard bearers, 
and crossing the Indus in the neighbourhood ^ of Mult^u, ho 
marched towards the city of Bhatia, the walls of which the 

1 Literally “ beliind,’’ or “beyond,” [and Ibn Aslr nses the same expression,] but 
the position of MultCin is sucb as to render the author’s meaning very doubtful. 
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wings of the eagle could not surmount, and which was sur- 
rounded as by the ocean with a ditch of exceeding depth and 
breadth. The city was as wealthy as imagination can conceive 
in property, armies, and nailit ary weapons. There were elephants 
as headstrong as Satan. Tho ruler at that time was Biji Eai,^ 
and the pride which lie felt in the state of his preparations, 
induced him to leave the walls of his fort and come forth to 
oppose the Musulmdns, in order to frighten them with his 
warriors and elephants and great prowess. ^ 

The Sultan fought against him for three days and nights, and 
tho lightnings of his 8;vords and the meteors of his spears fell on 
the enemy. On the fourth morning a most furious onslaught 
was mado with suorda and arrows, which lasted till noon, when 
the Sultan ordered a general charge to be made upon the infidels. 
The friends of God advancing against the masters of lies and 
idolatry with cries of “ God is exceeding great !” broke their 
tanks, and tubbed their noses upon the ground of disgrace. The 
Sultuii himself, like a stallion, went on dealing hard blows 
around him on tho right hand and ou the left, and cut those 
who were clothed iu mall right in tuain, making tho thirsty 
infidels drink tho cup of death. In this single charge ho took 
several elephants, wliich Biji RM regarded as the chief support 
of his centre. At last God granted victory to the standards of 
Islam, and the infidels retreated behind tho walls of their city 
for protection. The hlusulm&ns obtained possession of the gates 
of the city, and employed themselves in filling up tho ditch and 
destroying the scarp and counterscarp, widening the narrow 
roads, and opening the closed entrances. 

^Vhen Biji Bai saw tho desperate state to which ho was re- 
duced, ho escaped by stealth and ou foot into the forest with a 
few attendants, and sought refuge on the top of some hills. Tho 
SuUau despatched a select body of his troops in pursuit of them, 
and surrounded them as a collar does the neck; and when Biji 

‘ Do-w says “Baekcra;” S. do Saoy •* BoUaita j ’* "WilLca “Balura;** Brigga 
“BcejyEay.” [Iba^lrHas “BaLlri-j ' 
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Udi saw tliat there was no chance of escape, he drew his dagger, 
struck it into his breast, and Avent to the fire wliich God has 
lighted for infidels and those Avho deny a resurrection, for those 
who say no prayers, hold no fasts, and tell no beads. — Amen. 

The army of the Sultdn kept moving on, and committing 
slaughter and pillage. One hundred and twenty elephants ^ fell 
to the share of the Sultan, besides the usual share of property 
and arms. He also obtained an accession of temtory without 
any solicitation. He remained at Bhdtia till he had cleansed it 
from pollution, and appointed a person there to teach those who 
had embraced Isldm, and lead them in the right way. He then 
returned to Ghazna in triumph and glory, and his fortune was 
in the equator (ascendant) ; but as his return was dui’ing the 
rains, when the rivers were full and foaming, and as the moun- 
tains were lofty, and he had to fight with enemies, he lost the 
greater part of his baggage in the rivers, and many of his valiant 
warriors were dispersed. God, nevertheless, preserved his person 
from those calamities which beset his road, for God is the friend 
of the virtuous. * * * 


The Capture of Multan. 

Intelligence reached the Sultdn of the acts committed by the 
ruler of Multdn, Abi-1 futuh, namely, respecting the impurity 
of his religion, the seditious designs of his heart, and the evidence 
of his evil doings, and his endeavours to make proselytes of the 
inhabitants of his country. The Sultan zealous for the Muham- 
madan religion, thought it a shame to allow him to retain his 
government while he practised such wickedness and disobedience, 
and he beseeched the assistance of a gracious God in bringing 
him to repentance, and attacking him with that design in view. 

He then issued orders for the assembling of armies from 
among the Musulmdns for the purpose of joining him in this 

h KrisMa says 280, and Mirkhond 120, but does not notice that this Tvas the per- 
Bonal share of the Snlthn. 
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holy expedition, — those on ■tthom God had set his seal and 
selected for the performanco of good deeds, and obtaining either 
victory or martyrdom, IIo departed with tlicm towards Multdn 
in tho spring, wlien the rivers were swollen with the rain, and 
the Indus and other rivers prevented tho passage of tho cavalry, 
and offered dllHcultics to his companions. Tho Sultdn desired 
of AndpdV tho chief of Hind, that ho w'ould allow him to 
march through his territory, but Andpdl would not consent, and 
offered opposition, which resulted in his disconiBturo. Tlio 
Sultan, consequently, thought it expedient to attack Rdi Andpdl 
first, notwithstanding his power, in his jungles, to how Jo^vn his 
broad neck, to cut down tho trees of his jungles, to destroy every 
single thing he possessed, and thus to obtain tho fruit of two 
paradises by this double conquest. 

So ho stretched out upon hijn tlio hand of slaughter, imprison- 
ment, pillage, depopulation, and lire, and Imntcd him from 
ambush to ambush, into which ho was followed by his subjects, 
like “merchants of Hazramaut, who aro never without their 
sheets.’'* Tho spears wero tired of penetrating tho rings of tho 
coats of mail, tho swords becamo blunt by tho blows on tho sides, 
and the Sultan pursued tho Bai over hill and dale, over tho soft 
and hard ground of his territory, and his followers either bccamo 
a feast to the rapacious wild beasts of tho passes and plains, or 
fled in distraction to tho neighbourhood of Kashmir. 

When AW-l futuh, tho ruler of Multdn, heard what had 
happened to the chief of Hind, notwitlistanding all his pow’er 
and the lofty walls of his fort, and his shining swoid, and when 
he began to measure their relative strength, and consideied hqw 
Andpdl, a much greater potentato than himself, had beeu sub- 
dued, he looked upon himself, as compared with tho Sultdu, as 
a ravine in comparison with the top of a mountain. He, there- 
fore, determined with all expedition to load all his property on 

* No doubt Anand p&l, 03 in Firishta, Alu-kbond calls bun Jaip{il, as in tho 
Tdrikh-\ Alfi , 

* This Terse is quoted by the author from apoet named Jarlru-l-Shadfi. 
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elephants, and cany it off to Sarandip, and ho left Multan empty 
for the Sultdn to do with it as he chose. 

The Sultan marched towards Multdn, beseeching Grod’s aid 
against those who had introduced their neologies into religion 
and had disparaged it. The inhabitants of the place were blind 
in their errors, and desirous of extinguishing the light of (xod 
with their breath, so the Sultan invested Multan, took it by 
assault, treated the people with severity, and levied from them 
twenty thousand thousand dirams with which to respite their 
sins. Then the reports of the Sultan’s conquests spread over 
distant countries, and over the salt sea as far even as Egypt; 
Sind and her sister (Hind) trembled at his power and vengeance ; 
his celebrity exceeded that of Alexander the Great, and heresy 
{ilhdcl), rebellion, and enmity, were suppressed. 

* *- * «^ * * * 
Indians in Mahmud's Army. 

When the Sultan heard of Hak Khdn crossing the Jihun with 
50,000 men or more, he went in haste from Tukhiristdn to 
Balkh, and remained there in order to anticipate Tlak Khan, who 
wished to obtain supplies from that jJrovince. The Sultan ad- 
vanced ready for action with an army composed of Turks, 
Indians, Khiljis, Afghans, and Ghaznivides.^ 

******* 

Naivasa Shah. 

' After this victory over Ilak Khan, the Sultan resolved upon 
o-oing to Hind for the purpose of making a sudden attack upon 
the person known as Nawasa Shah, one of the rulers of Hind, who 
had been established as governor over some of the territories in 
that country conquered by the Sultan, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their borders. Satan had got the better of Nawasa Shah, 

1 De Sacy reads Ghozz, perhaps more correctly. 
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for ho was again apostatizing towards tho pit of plural worship, 
had thrown off tho slough of Islam, and held conversation with 
tho chiefs of idolatry respecting the casting off tho finn ropo of 
religion from his neck. So tho Sultdn went swifter tlian tho 
wind in tliat direction, and niado the sword reck with tho blood 
of his enemies. Ho turned Kawasa Shdh out of his government, 
took possession of all tho treasures which ho liad accumulated, 
rc>assunicd tho government, and then cut down tho harvest of 
idolatry with the sicklo of his sword and spear. After God had 
granted him this and tlio previous victor)', wl/ich were tried 
witnesses as to his exalted state and proselytism, ho returned 
without dilllculty to Gliazna. 

Victory near IVaihind.^ 

Tho Sultan, contrary to tho disposition of man, which Induces 
him to prefer a soft to a liard couch, and tlio splendour of tho 
checks of pomegranate-bosomed girls to wcll-lcmpcrcd sword 
blades, was so offended at tho standard which Satan liad raised 
in Hind, that lio determined on aiiotlicr lioly expedition to 
that land. On tlic last day of Habru-l-ukhlr of tho samo year,’-* 
tho Sultan prayed God for tho accomplishment of Ins wishes. 
When ho had reached as far as tho river of Wailuud, ho was met 
by Brahmaiipal, tho son of Andpal, at tho head of a valiant 
army, witli white swords, blue spears, yellow coats of mail, and 
ash-coloured elephants. Fight opened its crooked teeth, attacks 
were ficquent like flaming meteors, arrows fell liko rain from 
bows, and tho griuding-stono of slaughter revolved, crushing tlio 
bold and tho pow'crful. Tho battle lasted from morning till 
evening, and tlie infidels were near gaining tlio victory, bad not 

^ This is left out bj all tho other cbroniclcrs. 

* Tho jear is not mentioned, but that tho SuU&n should haro gamed his Tictory 
near Balkb, cipeUed Nnwtisa Shkb, that ho should havo returned to Gbazna and 
rested, and then base commoaced another espcdiUon, all -witUin four Qwnths of the 
same year, is to suppose almost aa impossibilit/, unless Kawttsa Sbtih was on the 
Peshawar frontier. 
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God aided by sending the sla%’cs of the household to attack the 
enemy in rear, and put them to fliglit. The victors obtained 
thirty large elephants, and slow the vanquished wherever they 
were found in jungles, passes, plains, and hills. 

Capiurc- of Bhimmgar. 

The Sultan himself joined in the pursuit, and went after them 
as far ns tlio fort called Bhimnagar,^ which is very strong, 
situated on the promontory of a lofty hill, in the midst of im- 
passable waters. The kings of Hind, the chiefs of that countr}*, 
and rich devotees, used to amass tlieir treasures and precious 
jewels, and send tliem time after time to be presented to the 
large idol that they miglit receive a reward for their good deeds 
and draw near to their God. So the Sultan advanced near to 
this crow’s fruit," and this accumulation of 3’cars, which had 
attained such an amount tliat the backs of camels would not 
caiT}" it, nor vessels contain it, nor writers hands record it, nor 
the imagination of an arithmetician conceive it. 

The Sultdn brought his forces under the fort and surrounded 
it, and prepared to attack the garrison vigorously', boldly, and 
wisely. Wiicn the defenders saw the Jiills covered with the 
arniies of plunderers, and the arrows ascending towards them 
like ftaming sparks of fire, great fear came upon them, and, 
calling out for mercy, they opened the gates, and fell on the 
earth, like sparrows heniro a hawk, or rain before lightning. 
Thu« did God gnmt an easy conquest of this fort to the Sultfm, 
and bestowed on him as plunder the products of mines and seas, 
the ornaments of lieads and breasts, to his heart's content. The 
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Sultdn entered tbo fort with Abd Nasr Ahmad bin Muhammad 
•Farigbuni, tbo ruler of Jilzjdn, and all bis own private attend- 
ants, and appointed his two chief chamberlains, Altdntdsh and 
Asightigin,' to taho charge of the treasures of gold and silver 
and all the valuable property, while ho himself took charge of 
iho jewels. The treasures wore laden on tbo backs of as many 
camels as they could procure, and the ofiiccrs carried away the rest. 
The stamped coin amounted to seventy iliousand thousand royal 
dirhams, and tho gold and silver ingots amounted to seven hundred 
thousand four hundred mans in weight, besides wearing apparel 
and fine cloths of Sus, respecting which old men said thoy never 
remembered to have seen any so hue, soft, and embroidered. 
Among tbo booty was a house of white silver, like to tbo houses 
of rich men, tho length of wliich was thirty yards and tho 
breadth fifteen.* It could bo taken to pieces and put together 
again. And thcro was a canopy, mado of tho fine linen of Hum, 
forty yards long and twenty broad, supported on two golden and 
two silver poles, which had been cast in moulds. 

Tho Sulttin appointed ono of his most confidential servants to 
tho charge of tho fort and tho property in it. After this ho 
returned to Ghazna in triumph; and, on his arrival thoro, ho 
ordered tho court-yard of his palaco to be covered with a carpet, 
on which ho displayed jewels and unbored pearls and rubies, 
shining Uko sparks, or liko wino congealed with ice, and emeralds 
like fresh sprigs of myrtle, and diamonds in size and weight 
liko pomegranates. Then ambassadors from foreign countries, 
including the envoy from Taghfiu Khuu, king of Turkistdn, 
assembled to see tho wcaltli which they had never yet even 
read of in books of tho ancients, and which had never been accu- 
mulated by kings of Persia or of Hum, or oven by Kdrun, who 
had only to express a wish and God granted it. 

« * * • • 

^ fReynoWs giics this narao as “ Istaigin.*’! 

* [Jarbidkinl, according to Reynolds, makes tbo measurement “ sixty cubits long 
and fifty Tvide.’’] 
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'Capture of Nardin} 

The Sultan again resolved on an expedition to Hind, and • 
marched towards Hardin, urging his horses and moving over 
ground, hard and soft, until he came to the middle of Hind, 
where he reduced chiefs, who, up to that time obeyed no master, 
overturned their idols, put to the sword the vagabonds of that 
country, and with delay and circumspection proceeded to accom- 
plish his design. He fought a battle with the chiefs of the 
infidels, in which Grod bestowed upon him much booty in pro- 
perty, horses, and elephants, and the friends of God committed 
slaughter in every hill and valley. The Sultan returned to 
Ghazna with all the plunder he had obtained. 

Embassy from India to Ghazna. 

Wlien the ruler {nialilt) of Hind had witnessed the calamities 
which had inflicted ruin on his country and his subjects, in con- 
sequence of his contests with the Sultan, and had seen their 
effects far and near, he became satisfied that he could not con- 
tend with him. So he sent some of his relatives and chiefs to the 
Sultan, supplicating him not to invade India again, and ofiering 
him money to abstain from that purpose, and their best wishes for 
his future prosperity. They were told to offer a tribute of fifty 
elephants, each equal to two ordinary ones in size and strength, 
laden with the ’ products and rarities of his country. He pro- 
mised to send this tribute every year, accompanied by two 
thousand men, for service at the Court of the Sultan. 

The Sultan accepted his proposal, as Islam was promoted 
by the humility of his submission and the payment of tribute. 
He sent an envoy to see that these conditions were carried into 
effect. The ruler of Hind strictly fulfilled them and despatched 
one of his vassals with the elephants to see that they were duly 
presented to the Sultan. So peace was established, and tribute 
was paid, and caravans travelled in full security between Khurd- 

sdn and Hind. 

* * * * * 

■ ' 1 [This is caUed “Nardin” in Reynolds’ translation, p. 360.] 
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Conquest of Nanihu^ 

After tlio Sultuu liad purified Iliud from, idolatry^ and raised 
mosques thcrciu, ho determined to invade the capital of Hind, to 
punish those uho Kept idols and would not acknowledge the unity 
of God. lie collected his w'arriora and distributed money amongst 
tlicm. lie marched witli a brge army in the year -lOiii. 
1013 A.D. during a dark night, and at the close of autumn, on 
account of the punty of the soutlicm breezes at that season. 
When the Sultdu had arrrUed near tho frontier of Hind, snow 
fell, such .03 had never been seen before, insomuch that the passes 
of the hills wero cloacd, and inouiiLoins and > alleys becamo of 
one level. The feet of the horses and camels were aifcctcd by 
the cold, 60 it may bo conceited wliat the faces, liands, and feet 
of men Buffered. Tho well-known roads were concealed, and tho 
right could not bo distinguished from tho left, or ^Yhat was 
behind from that which was before, and they wore uuablo to 
return until God should givo the order. Tho Sultdn employed 
himself, in tho meantime, i» collecting supplies, and sent for hts 
generals from tho different provinces. After having thus accu- 
mulated tho means of warfare, and having been joined by his 
soldiers, who had como from different directions, in number equal 
to tho drops of an autumnal rain, ho left these winter quarters in 
the spring, and, had the earth been endowed with feeling, it would 
havo groaned under tho weight of tho iron, tho warriors, tho horses, 
and tho beasts of burden. Tho guides marciicd on in front over 
hill and dale, before tho sun arose, and oven before tho light of 
tho stars was extinguished. Ho uiged on his horses* for two 
months, among broad and deep rivers, and among jungles in 
which wild cattle even might lose their way. 

When tho Sult&n arrived near tho end of his destination, ho 
set his cavalry in array, and formed them into different bodies, 

* [Reynolds, in his tran&htion of Jorh&dlulnl's version, gives tho name as "Nazln,” 
and the dato “ 400,” page 388 3 

* This may also he rendered “boats.” 
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appointing Iiis brother, Amir Kasr, son of I^asira-d din, to 
command the right wing, consisting of valiant heroes ; Arslanu-l 
Jdzib to the left wing, consisting of powerful young men ; and 
Abii ’Abdu-lla Muhammad bin Ibrahirau-t Tdi to the advance- 
guard, consisting of fiery Arab cavaliers. To the centre he 
appointed Altdntdsh, the chamberlain, with the Sultan’s personal 
slaves and attendants, as firm as mountains. 

Nidar J3him, the enemy of God and the chief of Hind, alarmed 
at this sudden invasion, summoned his vassals and generals, and 
took refiige within a pass, which was narrow, precipitous, and 
inaccessible. They entrenched themselves behind stones, and 
closed the entrance to the pass by their elephants, which looked 
like so many hills from their lofty stature. Here he remained in 
great security, being persuaded that the place was impervious to 
attack, but he did not know that God is the protector of the 
faithful, and the annihilator of infidels ! 

When the Sultdn learnt the intention of Nidar Bhim, with 
respect to the protraction of the war, and his confidence in his 
security, he advanced against them with his Dailamite warriors, 
and Satanic Afghdn spearmen, and- they penetrated the pass like 
gimlets into wood, ascending the hills like mountain goats, and 
descending them like torrents of water. The action lasted for 
several days without intermission, till at last some of the Hindds 
were drawn out into the plain to fight, like oil sucked up into 
the wick of a candle, or like iron attracted by a magnet, and 
there they were assaulted and killed by the cavalry, just as the 
knight on the chess-board demolishes pawns. 

When his vassals had joined Nidar Bhim with reinforcements, 
he consented to leave his entrenchments and come out himself 
into the plain, having the hills behind him, and elephants drawn 
up on each wing. The battle raged furiously, and when the 
elephants of the Hindus moved on, with the object of destroy- 
ing their opponents, they were assailed by showers of arrows upon 
their trunks and eyes. When A biS ’Abdu-llu-t TM had through 
his bravery advanced into the midst of the infidels, he was 
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wounded in his head and difTcrent parts of his bodyj but 
the Sult&n seeing the oxtrcmo danger to which his general 
was exposed, despatched park of his own guards to his assist- 
ance, who brought him out of tho conflict to the Sultdn, 
severely wounded in many places. Tho Sultdn ordered him to 
bo placed on an elepliant, in order to reliovo him from tho pain 
of his wounds, and thus ho was exalted liko a king above all tho 
leaders of tho army. 

Tho conflict continued as beforo until God blow the galo of 
victory on his friends, and tho enemy wero slain on tho tops of 
the hills, and in tho valleys, ravines, and beds of torrents. A 
largo number of elephants, which tho onomy had looked upon 
as strongholds to protect them, fell into tho hands of the 
victors, as well as much other booty. So God granted the 
Sultdn the victory of Ndrdin, such as added to tho decoration 
of tho mantle of Isldm, which had not beforo that period extended 
to that place. 

A stone was found there in tho temple of tlic great Budda,^ 
on which an inscription was written purporting tliat tho temple 
had been founded fifty thousand years ago. Tho Sultdn was 
surprised at the ignorance of these people, because those who 
believe in the true faith represent that only seven thousand 
years have elapsed since tho creation of tho world, and tho signs 
of resurrection are oven now approaching. Tho Sultan asked 
his wise men the meaning of this inscription, and they all con- 
curred in saying that it was false, and that no faith was to bo 
put in the evidence of a stone. 

Tho Sultdn returned, marching in the rear of this immense 
booty, and slaves were so plentiful that they became very cheap ; 
and men of respectability in their native land, were degraded by 
becoming slaves of common shopkeepers. But this is tho good- 
ness of God, who bestows honours on his own religion and 
degrades infidelity. 

> It is plainlf so wntten io the Arabic ongmal, and cannot be meant for 
“ an idol," as that word is Persian. ^See Yol. I. p. 507 ] 
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slain. The victory was gained by God’s grace, who has established 
Islam for ever as the best of religions, notwithstanding that idol- 
aters revolt against it. The Sultdn returned with plunder which 
it is impossible to recount. — Praise be to God, the protector of the 
world, for the honour ho bestows upon Isldm and Musulmans ! 

* m * • * 

Passage of the Panjdb and the Jamna. 

On the Sultan’s return to Ghazna from Khwarizm, he appointed 
spies to go to the frontier of Hind and communicate all par- 
ticulars respecting that country, and he resolved upon employing 
the close of the year in resting his horses and troopers, and in 
contemplating schemes of future religious conquests. 

« « « • • 

Aa no part of Hind remained unconquered, except Kashmir, 
he resolved on an expedition to tliat country. Between it and 
Ghazna there were forests resounding with the notes of birds and 
other animals, and the winds even lose their way in it. It 
happened that 20,000 men from Miwardu>n nahr and its 
neighbourhood, who were with the Sultdn, were anxious to be 
employed on some holy expedition, in which they might obtain 
martyrdom. The Sultan determined to march with them towards 
Kanauj, which no other king but the all-powerful Gushtasp had 
been able to take, as has been related in the histories of the 
Magians. 

Between Ghazna and Kanauj the journey occupies three 
months, even for camels and horses. So the Sultdn hade farewell 
to sleep and ease, and praying God for success, he departed 
accompanied by his valiant warriors. Ho crossed in safety the 
Sihun (Indus), Jelam, Chandraha, IJhrd (Ravi), Bah (Biyali), 
and Sataldur (Sutlej). Tliese are all rivers, deep beyond descrip- 
tion; even elephants’ bodies are concealed in them, so it may 
easily bo conceived what is the case with horses. They bear 
along with them large stones, so camels and horses are of course 
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in danger of being carried down the stream. Wliatever countries 
the Sultan traversed, ambassadors were sent to him proffering 
submission, inasmuch that Sabli, son of Shahi,i son of 
who held the passes leading into Kashmir, looking upon the 
Sult&n as one sent by (rod, also came forward, offering his 
allegiance, and his services as a guide. He led the way, crossing 
forest after forest. At midnight the drum sounded for the 
march, and the friends of God mounted their horses, ready do 
bear the inconvenience of the journey, and they marched on until 
the sun began to decline from the meridian. They placed behind 
their backs the river Jun (Jamna), crossing it on the 20th of 
Eajab, 409 h., 2nd December, 1018 a.d. 


Capture of Baran. 

The Sultan took all the lofty hill forts wliich he met on the 
road, so lofty indeed were they, that beholders sprained the back 
of their necks in looking up at them. At length he arrived at 
the fort of Barba (Baran ^), in the country of Hardat,^ who was 
one of the Eais, that is “■ kings,” in the Hindi language. When 
Hardat heard of this invasion by the protected warriors of God, who 
advanced like the waves of the sea, with the angels around them 
on all sides, 'he became greatly agitated, his steps trembled, and 
he feared for his life, which was forfeited under the law of God. 
So he reflected that his safety would best be secured by conform- 
ing to the religion of Islam, since God’s sword was dravoi from 


1 [“ Janki,” marginal note in Dehli Edn.] 

* S. de Sacy calls him “ Khabli-hen-Schami.” Firishta says, “ When Mahmtid 
reached the confines of Kashmir, the ruler sent presents, which were graciously 
accepted, and he 'accompanied the advance guard.” Briggs, without authority, adds 
that Mahmfid had established this prince in Kashmir. [Keynolds gives the names 
Habali-’bn-Shfisni.] 

s ’Ali bin Muslih says, in his commentary, that the name is Barhah, hut that some 
copies read Barna. S. de Sacy reads “ Barma,” so does [J arhfidkfini, Eeynolds, 451] 
Karfimat ’Ali and Eashidu-d din. The original copies read “ Barba,” and “Burdur. 

Imakeit “Baran,”theoldnameofBulandshahr. _ _ 

4 S de Sacy gives “Haroun” and “Harout.” ’Ali bin Muslih says it is either 
"Hur’diz,” or “Hurdit.” [Jarb&dk&ni, according to Eeynolds, reads “Harun, 

p. 451]. 
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tho scAbbanl, and tbo whip of punishment was upHilcd. Ho camo 
forth) thereforO) with ten thousand men, wlio all proclaimed their 
anxiety for couTcrbion, and their rejection of idols. God confirmed 
tho promises ho had mode, and zendcred assistauco to tho Sultdn.. 

Capture of Kutchand*8 Ihrt. 

After somo delay, tho SuUdu marched a^inst tho fort of 
Kulchand, who was one of tho leaders of tho accuracd Satans, who 
assumed superiority over other niters, and was inilatcd with 
pride, and who employed hU whole Ufo in infiilcUty, and was 
confident in tho strength of his dominions. Whoever fought 
with him sustained defeat and flight, and ho possessed much 
power, great wealth, many bravo soldiers, hirgo elcpliauts, and 
strong forts, whicli wero sccuro from attack and capture. ^Y!lcn 
ho saw that tho SuUdn advanced against him in tho endeavour to 
engago in a holy war, ho drow up his army and elephants within 
a deep forest ready for action. 

Tho Sultdn sent liis advanco guard to attack Kulchand, 
which, penetrating through tho forest like a comb through a head 
of hair, enabled the Sultdn to discover tho road which led to the 
fort.' Tho iMusuInidiis exclaim, “ God is exceeding great,’* and 
those of tho enemy, who wero anxious for death, stood their 
ground. Swords and spears wero used in close conflict. • • • 
Tho infidels, when they found all their attempts fail, deserted the 
fort, and tried to cross tlio foaming river whicli flowed on tho 
other sido of tho fort, thinking that beyond it they would bo in 
security j but many of them wero slain, taken, or drowned in tho 
attempt, and went to tho firo of licll. Nearly fifty® thousand men 
wero killed and drowned, and became tho proy of beasts and 
crocodiles. Kulchand, taking his dagger, slow liis wife, and then 
drove it into his own body. Tho Sultdn obtained by this victory 
ono hundred and cighty-fivo powerful elephants, besides other 
booty. 

* The Tdrlkh‘X Alfi calls tho fort by tho nanio of “STaniJ’* 

^ Jaih^ktmi reduces the Dumber to "firo thousand,” according to Bcynoldi, 
p. 454.] 
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such as are like them, ho would obtain fifty thousand dindrs. 
On auotlier, there was a sapphire purer than water, aud more 
sparkling tlian crystal; the weight was four hundred and fifty 
miskdls. The two feet of another idol weighed four thousand 
four hundred miskals, and the entire quantity of gold yielded 
by the bodies of these idols, was ninety-eight thousand three 
hundred miskals. The idols of silver amounted to two hundred, 
but they could not bo weighed without breaking them to pieces 
and putting them into scales. The Sultdn gavo orders that all 
the temples should be burnt with naphtha and fire, and levelled 
with the ground. 


The Conquest of Kanauj\ 

After this, the Sultan went on with the intention of proceeding 
to Kanauj, and lie derived a favourable omen, when he opened 
the Kuran, from finding the resemblance of “Kanauj” to “ vic- 
tories.” ^ He left the greater part of his army behind, and took 
only a small body of tioops with himaginst Rdi Jaipal, who had 
also but a few men with him, and was prepanng to fly for safety 
to some of Ins dependant vassals. 

The SuUAn levelled to the ground every fort which he had in 
this country, and the inhabitants of them either accepted Isldm, 
or took up arms against liiin. He collected so much booty, 
prisoners and wealth, that the fingers of those who counted them 
would have been tired. 

Ho arrived on the 8th of Sha’ban, at Kanauj, which was 
deserted by Jaipal^ on hearing of his approach, for ho fled across 
the Ganges, which the Hindus regard as of exceeding sanctity, 
and consider that its source is iu the paradise of heaven. "When 
they burn their dead, they throw the ashes into this nver, as 

^ “ Kanauj " and “ futub” wlien q)elt mtboal diacntical points, assume tbe 
same form a good illustration of the difSculty of reading accurately oneutal names, 
—•hero two words of the same form, biro not a letter in common 

* De Sacy reads “Hebal,” Don calk the Kaja “Karrah.” Eeinaud reads “E&ji 
Pal,” and " Eajaipil ” It may bo presumed he is the same as the ” Purii Jaiphl," 
sttbsei^uenUy mentioned. [JoibadkhnChas “ilaipal,” Ecynolds, 456 ] 
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they consider that the waters purify them from sins. Devotees 
come to it from a distance, and drown themselves in its stream, 
in the hope of obtaining eternal salvation, hut in the end it will 
only carry them to hell, so that it will neither kill them nor 
make them alive.- 

The Sultdn advanced to the fortifications of Kanauj, which 
consisted of seven distinct forts, washed by the Ganges, which 
flowed under them like the ocean. In Kanauj there were nearly 
ten thousand temples, which the idolaters falsely and absurdly 
represented to have been founded by their ancestors two or three 
hundred thousand years ago. They worshipped and offered their 
vows and supplications to them, in consequence of their great 
antiquity. Many of the inhabitants of the place fled and were 
scattered abroad like so many wretched widows and orphans, from 
the fear which oppressed them, in consequence of witnessing the 
fate of their deaf and dumb idols. Many of them thus effected 
their escape, and those w'ho did not fly were put to death. The 
Sultdn took all seven forts in one day, and gave his soldiers leave 
to plunder them and take prisoners. 


Capture of Munj. 

He then went to Munj,^ known as the fort of Brdhmans, the 
inhabitants of which were independent as headstrong camels. 
They prepared to offer opposition, like evil demons and obstinate 
Satans, and when they found they could not withstand the 
Musulmdns, and that their blood would be shed, they took to 
flight, throwing themselves down from the apertures and the 
lofty and broad battlements, but most of them were killed in this 
attempt. 

Capture of Asi. 

After this, the Sultan advanced against the fort of Asi,^ the 


1 rjarb&dk^Lni lias “Manaj,” Reynolds, 457.] The Rauzatu-s safd has “ Mib, 
inti Bhii Haidar B5zi, “Mabaj.” Briggs says “the fort of Munj, full ot 
Eaiufits ” The Tdrihh-i Alfi says “Manj.” Firishta says it held out fifteen days. 
2^S. de Sacy calls it “Aster,” and“Assir.” [Eeynolds has “Aster, held by 

Jandb-ai the violent.”] 
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ruler of •whicli was Cliandal Bbor, ono of tbo chief men and 
generals of tbo Hindds. Ho was always engaged in a career of 
victory, and at one time he was at war with tho Rdi of Kanauj, 
when the campaign lasted a long time, but in tbo end the Rai 
was compelled to retreat, after having put to some trouble tbo 
friends of the ruler of Xsi. Around bis fort there was an im- 
penetrable and dense jungle, full of snakes which no enchanters 
could tame, and so dark that oven tbo rays of tho full moon could 
not be discerned in it. There wero broad and deep ditches all 
around. 

When Ghanddl heard of tbo advance of tbo Sultdn, ho lost bis 
heart from excess of fright, and as bo saw death with his mouth 
open towards him, there was no resource to him but Hight. Tbo 
Sultan ordered therefore that bis firo forts should bo demolished 
from their foundations, tho inhabitants buried in their ruins, and 
the demoniacal soldiers of tho garrison plundered, slain, and 
imprisoned. 


Defeat of Chand JRdU 

Tho Sultdn, when he heard of the flight of Chanddl, was sorely 
afilicted, and turned his horse's bead towards Chand Rdl, ono of 
the greatest men in Hind, who resided in the fort of Sbarwa,^ and 
in his pride and self-sufficiency thought tho following verse 
applicable to himself ; 

“I sneeze with expanded nostrils, and hold tho Pleiades in my 
hand even while sitting.’^ 

Between him and Puru Jaipdl,* there had been constant lights, 
in which many raeu and warriors had fallen in the field, and at 
last they consented to peace, in order to save further bloodshed 
and invasion of their respective borders. Puru Jaipdl sought his 
old enemy’s daughter, that he might give her in marriage to his 
SOD, Bhlmpdl, thus cementing tbo peace between them for ever, 

* [Sirsi^a, to the east of tho Jumna near Sah&ranpur. — Cmmngluim ] 

* S. de Sacy reads “ Perou Ilebal,” and considers him the same as the of 
Kanauj, previously called “ flebal.” [See Thomas’ Fnnsep, I. 292.] 
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and preserving their swords within their sheaths. He sent his 
son to obtain the bride from Chand Rai, who imprisoned the son 
and demanded retribution for the losses which had been inflicted 
by the father. Jaipal was thus compelled to refrain from pro- 
ceeding against Ohand Rai’s fort and country, being unable to 
release his son ; but constant skirmishes occurred between them, 
until the arrival of ‘Sultan Mahmud in those parts, who, 
through the kindness of God, had wish after wish gratified in a 
succession of conquests. 

Puru Jaipal in order to save his life, entered into a friendly 
engagement with Bhoj Ohand, ^ who was proud in the strength of ' 
his forts and their difficulty of access, and there he considered 
himself secure against pursuit in his inaccessible retreat. But Ohand 
Rai, on the contrary, took up arms, trusting in the strength of his 
fort ; but had he remained in it he would infallibly have had it de- 
stroyed, and had he trusted to his army, it would have been of 
no avail. Under these circumstances, BhimpaU wrote him a 
letter to this efiect : — “Sultan Mahmud is not like the rulers of 
Hind, and is not the leader of black men. It is obviously ad- 
visable to seek safety from such a person, for armies flee away 
before the very name of him and his father. I regard his bridle 
as much stronger than yours, for he never contents himself with 
one blow of the sword, nor does his army content itself with one 
hill out of a whole range. If therefore you design to contend 
with him, you will suffer, but do as you like — you know best. 

If you wish for your o-wn safety, you will I’emain in conceal- 
ment.” 

Chand Rai considered that Bhimpal had given him sound 
advice, and that danger was to be incurred by acting contrary to 
his suo-gestions. So. he departed secretly with his property, 
elephants, and treasure, to the hill country, which was exceed- 


Apparently the same as Chandal Bhor, the governor of A'si. Some copiM 
read Bhoj-deo, whom M. Reinaud supposes to he the same as Bhoj-deva, who is 
mentioned hy Al Biruni as the king of if&lwa.-See jm,t. sur I’lnde, p. 261. 

2 S. de Sacy calls him “Behimal,” and thinks he was prohahly the son of Peron- 
Hdbal, whom Chand RM retained as a prisoner. 
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ingly lofty, hiding lumsolf in the jungles which tho sun could not 
penetrate, and concealing even the direction of his flight, so that 
tliere was no knowing whither he was gone, or whether he had 
sped by night or day. The object of Blunipal in recommending 
the flight of Ciiand Ral was, that tho Eai should not fall into 
the net of tho Sultan, and thus bo made a hliisulmdn, as had 
happened to Bhimpal’a uncle and relations, when they demanded 
quarter in their distress. 

The Sulldn invested and captured tho fort, notwithstanding 
its strength and height. Hero ho got plenty of supplies and 
booty, but he did not obtain tho real object of his desire, which 
was to seize Cliand Rdi, and which ho now determined to cftcct 
by proceeding in pursuit of him. Accordingly, after marching 
fifteen parasangs through the forest, winch was so thorny that 
tho faces of his men were scarified and bloody, and through stony 
tracts which battered and injured the horses' shoes, ho at last 
came up to his enemy, shortly before midnight on the 25th of 
Sha’ban (Gtli Januaiy, 1010 A.D). They had travelled over 
high and low ground without any marked road, not like mer- 
chants of Hazramaut travelling at ease with their mantles around 
them. 

The Sultan summoned the most religiously disposed of his 
followers, and ordered them to attack the enemy immediately. 
Many infidels were consequently slain or taken prisoners in this 
- sudden attack, and the Musulmaus paid no regard to the booty 
till they had satiated themselves with the slaughter of the infidels 
and worshippers of the sun and fire. The friends of Grod searched 
tho bodies of the slain for three whole days, in order to obtain 
booty. The elephants were carried off, some by force, some 
were driven, and some went without any compulsion towards 
Mahmud, upon whom God bestows, out of his great kindness, not 
only ordinary plunder, but drives elephants towards him. There- 
fore they were called “God-brought,”^ in gratitude to tho 

^ This 'word is represented by the Persian “Khadh-hward,” in the middle of the 
Arabic text. 


TOL. II. 
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Almighty for sending elephants to the Sultdn, which are only 
driven by iron goads, and are not usually captured without 
stratagem and deceit; whereas, in this instance, they came of 
their own accord, leaving idols, preferring the service of the 
religion of Isldm. ^ * 

The booty amounted in gold and silver, rubies and pearls, 
nearly to three thousand thousand dirhams, and the number of 
prisoners may be conceived from the fact, that each was sold 
for from two to ten dirhams.^ These were afterwards taken to 
Ghazna, and merchants came from distant cities to purchase 
them, so that the countries of Mawardu-n nahr, ’Irdk, and Khura- 
san were filled with them, and the fair and the dark, the rich 
and the poor, were commingled in one common slavery. 

* * * Hf 


Battle of the Rahil). 


After the expedition against the Afghans, the Sultan turned 
again towards Hind with his bold warriors, whose greatest plea- 
sure was to be in the saddle, which they regarded as if it were 
a throne ; and hot winds they looked on as refreshing breezes, 
and the drinking of dirty water as so much pure wine, being 
prepared to undergo every kind of privation and annoyance. 
When he arrived in that country, he granted q^uarter to all those 
who submitted, but slew those who opposed him. He obtained 
a large amount of booty before he reached the river, IcnoAvn by 
the name of E&hib.^ It was very deep, and its bottom was 
muddy like tar used for anointing scabby animals, and into it 
the feet of horses and camels sank deeply, so the men took off 
their coats of mail and made themselves naked before crossing it. 

Puru Jaipal was encamped on the other side of the river, as 
a measure of security, in consequence of tliis sudden attack, with 


1 The TdriTch-iAlfi adds that the fifth share due to the Saijids ws 150,000 slaves. 

2 M Eeinaud observes that ’Uthi does not name the river, _ but the place where he 

taken np Ma position odW '■MMb/i ybola means .nArabm 
monk." I translate ’Uthi differently.— See Mem. sur I Inde, p, 267. 
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iiis warriors dusky as night» and Iris elephants all caparisoned. 
He showed a determination to resist the passage of the Sultan, 
but at night ho was making preparations to escape down the 
river. When the Sultan learnt this, from which the weakness 
of his enemy was apparent, he ordered inflated skins to be pre- 
pared, and directed some of his men to swim over on them. 
Jaipal seeing eight men swimming over to that distant bank, 
ordered a detachment of his army, accompanied byfi^ve elephants, 
to oppose their landing, but the eight men plied their arrows so 
vigorously, that the detachment tvas not able to eSect that 
purpose. When the Sultan witnessed the full success of these 
men, he ordered all Iris soldiers who could swim to pass over 
at once, and promised them henceforward a life of repose after 
that day of trouble. First his own personal guards crossed this 
difficult stream, and they were followed by the whole army. 
Some swam over on skins, some were nearly drowned, but 
eventually all lauded safely ; and praised be God ! not even a 
hair of their horses tails was hurt,^ nor was any of their property 
injured. 

When they had all reached the opposite bank, the Sultan 
ordered his men to mount their horses, and charge in such a 
manner as to put the enemy to flight. Some of the infidels 
asked for mercy after being wounded, some were taken prisoners, 
some were killed, and the rest took to’ flight, and two hundred 
and seventy gigantic elephants fell into the hands of the 
IMusulmdns.® 

Extract from tiie Sharh-i TarIkhi Yamini. 

The Conquest of Mathura and KanauJ. 

Mathura: The proper way of pronouncing this word is “ Blah- 

' Literally, « Praise be to God ! tbdr horses tails ^cre not distant." S. de Socj 
translates "Lcs autres cn so tenant aiu crines dc Icurs Icheraux," The J&ini* says, 
"Some swam orcr near their horses." I bare adopted Karimat 'All’s os being 
more appropriate to the introduction of the pious ejaculation “ Praised be God !" 

‘ The Jami’u-t Taadnlh IcaTcs out two hundred. That work and the Tamwf are 
the only two which mention the Tictoiy on tlm Ridub. 
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arrah. Some people say this is the fifth conjugation of “ harir,” 
on account of the Hindus chanting their prayers in that city. 
In some copies it is written “ Mahrah,” and in others “Mah- 
harah.” 

Kanmj : The proper way of pronouncing this word is “ Kin- 
nauj,” with the last letter but slightly enunciated. 

* • * * * * * 

Bihun and Jelam : The last name is spelt “ Jailara,” it is a 
city in Hind. 

Ghindh: The proper way of spelling the word is “ Ohan- 
duraha ” It is the name of a place in the country of Hind. 

Ravi : The correct mode of writing this word is “ Airan,” but 
in some copies it is written “ Iraya.” 

Biyds : The correct mode of spelling this name is “ Yiyat.” 

Sutlej: This should he written “ Shataludr.” It is the name 
of a province in Hind. But I have ascertained from well-in- 
formed people that it should be “ Sataludr,” not “ Shataludr.” 
***** 


Janki: This should be written “ Ohanki/' one of the names 
current in Hind. 

Bamlii : This should be written ‘‘ Sammhi,'’ another name 
current in Hind. 

it ^ ^ 


Jamnd : This should be written “ Jaun,” the name of a river 
in Hind. . 

* ' * * * * 

Baran : The mode of writing this name is “Barbah but in 

some copies it is “ Barnah.” It is a city among the cities of 

Hind. ■ . .. . 

Sardat : This is written “ Hurdiz f but in some copies it is 

represented as Hurdib. 


1 The real meaning of harir," is a 
Indian name from an Arabic root shows the 


“a dog’s -whine.” The derivation of an 
absurd ignorance of, the commentator; 
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OF 

ABTT-L fazl al baihakt. 

[The author^ himsolf gives his name at full length as Klniaja 
Abu-1 Fazl bm al Hasan al Baihaki. According to Ins oivn 
account lio was sixteen years of ago in 402 Hijra (1011 A D.) and 
ho ^Y^ltC3 of a period as late as 451 h (a p 1059), being then as 
he says an old man, or, as would appear, approaching 70 years of 
age. Ivhaki Shlrazi states that ho died m 470 (1077 A D.) 

The title of the work is sometimes read “Th/UA-i Al-x 
and it is also known as tho Tarikh-x BathakV' 
Its voluminous extent has also obtained for it the name of 
tXxQ 2£ujaUa<hit't BaxhetU, Volumes of BaihaU” Tho work 
would also seem to Iiavo been known under the name of the 
“ Tarilh‘X iVbsin," for a passage m tho Tarikh~x Wmmf attri- 
butes a history of this namo to Abu-1 Fazl Baihakh It therefore 
seems to bo a title of this work, or at least of some of its earlier 
Noluiucs devoted to the history of Nasiru-d din Subuktigm, in 
tho samo way as tho later volumes containing tlio reign of Mas’dd 
arc entitled Tarikh-x J/uiVrfM Tho portion relating to ilali- 
inud's histoiy uas called Taju-l FutuI^ as is evident from Unsun’s 
Ivasaid. 

Haji lUialfa, m his Lexicon, dc^acnbcs this work as a coin- 
prchensivo lustoiy of tho Ghazmvidcs in several volumes. 
iMirkboud quotes it among Persian histone«, and m his preface 
to the Itaitzain~s sa/a^ ho s'lys that it consists of thirty volumes. 

V [Tho Unt port of thu article has been rc vntten bj tho EJitor, paitlj from notes 
If birU liliot to hu original shctcb, uni partljr from litters rokUeg to 
the ranooi latant MSS &>Urcs»cd to Sir II EUiotbjMr Moricjrj 

* [Morley** edition of the test-j * [Jfta*. tur I IitJ/, p. 27 ] 
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i inslita evidently refers to this author, when he speaks of the 
Mujalladdt of Abu-1 Fazl, at the beginning of Mahmud’s reign, 
but It may be doubted if he ever saw the work. He does not' 
notice it in his list of works, and he certainly did not use it for 
Mas ud s reign, as he omits many important events recorded in it. 
The Mujalladat are also referred to for the same reign by the 
Tdrtlili-i Guzlda. The author is mentioned by Haidar Ilazi, by 
Ziau-d din Barm', by Abu-1 Fazl in the Ayin-i Akhai% and 
by Jahangir in his Memoirs. 


Though the work was thus well-known to historians, a large 
portion of it seems to be irrecoverably lost, and the extant 
portions are of rare occurrence in India. After some research, 
Sir H. Elliot discovered a portion of the work in the possession 
of Zidu-d din Khan, of Lohdru near Dehli, and he subsequently 
procured three other copies, one from Dr. Sprenger (Lucknow), 
another from Agra, and a third from Lahore. The Dehli MS. 
was forwarded to the late Mr. Morley, in England, who was pre- 
viously in possession of a copy.^ Another MS. was found in the 
Bodleian Library, and the libraries of Paris and St. Petersburg 
also possess one copy each. The last two were lent to Mr. 
Morley who, after a collation of six MSS., produced a revised 
text, which some years after his death was printed in the Biblio- 
theca Indica under the supervision of Major K. Lees and his 
staff of munshis. This comprises part of vol. 6, the whole of 
vols. 7, 8, 9, and part of vol. 10 of the original work. There 
is some confusion in the numbering of the volumes ; for instance, 
the indices of the Dehli and Agra MSS. call that portion of the 
work, vol. 5, which Mr. Morley calls vol. 6, but there is ample 
evidence among Sir H. Elliot’s papers, that Mr. Morley took 
great pains to ascertain the correct division of the work, and . 
his decision must be accepted. 

All or at any rate, six of the MSS. contain exactly the same 
matter, beginning and ending with the same words, and they 

1 rPurcliased at a London book-stall for a fe^sWlling^ 

2 [A contrast to the retentive practices of our great libraries.] 
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further agree la shouing a lacuna after the account of Iho raid to 
Benares (page -lOS of Morloy'a edition), where about a page and 
a half of matter seems to be missing. Mr. Morley rcmarlts that 
one copy had a marginal note of Sic i>i orig. 

Thus it is apparent that all thcac copies must hav o been taken 
immediately or intermediately from tlio same original. The dates 
of the various 3ISS. aro not all known, but that of tlic Paris 
copy is 1019 Hijni (IGIO A.i).) The inference to bo drawji from 
tbeso facts is, tliat tho voluminous work of Baihaki was reduced 
to tho remnaut which wo still possess by tho end of the 
siateeuth century, and tho chance of recovering the remainder 
though not impossible, is beyoud hope.] 

Baihaki has laid down iho requisites for a good historian at 
the hcgiuuiue; of lus tenth volume, and ho lias profesiicd to con- 
fortn to tho model Iio Iu;s there laid down. IIo says : — “ liLin can 
ho read by tlio heart of man. Tho heart Is strengthened or weak- 
ened by wiiat it hears and sees, and until it hears or secs tlio bad 
and tho good, it Icuows neither sorrow nor joy in this world. Bo 
it thereforo known that tho ejes and cars aro (ho watchmen and 
spies of tho heart, which report to it what thoy sco and hear, 
that it may take advantage of tho same, and represent it to 
Wisdom, who is a just judge, and can separate tho true from tho 
faUc, and can avail itself of that which is useful, and reject that 
which is otherwise. It is for tliis reason tliat mail wishes to 
learn that wliich is concealed, that whicli is neither known nor 
heard of; that which has occurred in past times, aud that which 
has not. But this historical kiiowlcdgo can only ho obtained 
with difficulty, cither by travelling round tho world aud under- 
going tvoublo, or searching in tiustworthy books, and ascertain- 
ing tho real occurrences fiom them. * • • Thcro aro two 
kinds of past liistory, aud no tliird is known ; either tliat which 
one hears from others, or that which ouo roads in books. It is a 
necessary condition that your informant should bo trustwortliy 
and true, and that wisdom should testify to tho probability of 
the story, to give independent sanction to the statements, and 
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tliat tlie book sliould be such that the reader or hearer should not 
reject but readily adopt its assertions. Most people are so con- 
stituted that they love silly stories more than truth, such as 
thoso about fairies, hills, and the demons of the deserts and seas, 
ivliich fools make so much fuss about : as where a narrator says 
that in a coitain sea I saw an island, on which five hundred 
people landed, and we baked our bread and boiled our pots, and 
when the fire began to burn briskly, the heat descended into the 
earth, and it then moved away, when we saw that it was merely a 
fish. Also, I saw such and such things moving on a certain hill. 
Also, how an old woman turned a man into an ass by witchcraft, 
and how another old woman by the same means, after rubbing 
oil in his ear, turned him into a man again, and other fables like 
to these which bring sleep, -when they are repeated at night-time 
to people who are ignorant, for so they are considered by those 
who search for truth that they may believe it. Of these the 
number is exceedingly small, who can accept the true and reject 
the false. I, who have undertaken the history, have endeavoured 
so to manage, that whatever I write may be from my own ob- 
servation, or from the accounts I have received irom credible 
informants.” 

The TdriliJm-s Siihuktigin wears more the appearance of a 
gossiping memoir than an elaborate history. The author per- 
petually alludes to himself, his own intimacies, his own proceed- 
ings, and his own experiences. He gives us a graphic account of 
most of the contemporary nobles j the pursuits of the emperor 
Mas’ud bin Mahmud ; his dictations to his secretaries ; his ad- 
diction to wine ; and his repentance on the occasion of one of his 
visits to Hindustan, when he forswore liquor and threw the wine 
and drinking vessels into the river Jailam ; which strongly reminds 
us of a later but identical freak of Bdbar’s. We have a vivid re- 
presentation of the court ; the mode of transacting business, the 
ao-ents by whom it was transacted, and the nature of the sub- 
ircts which came under discussion before the council at Ghazni. 
[All related with such detail and verbosity as to be open to the 
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chaise of prolixity whicli tho author appreheuded. But although 
tedious, tho ^>ork is cmiucully original, and it presents such a 
reflex of tho doings and inauucrs of tho time that its iniuutiaj 
and trifles frequently consUtuiu its chief merit. Tho writer may 
not inaptly ho dcscrihctl as an oriental Mr. Popys.] 

Tho hook is very discursive, and by no means adlicres to a 
chronological succession of events. At ono timo tho author 
mentions his personal intervious with the f.nnous Emperor Mah- 
mud j at another wo aro favoured with a view of tho court of 
Ibrahim or Mas’ud, then wo aro suddenly transported back again 
to that of Mahmud. Ho states in ono part that ho has %sritteu 
tho events of fifty years in several thousand pages, and tliat if 
any ono complains of liis prolixity, it niust ho remembered that 
ho has written of bcvcral princes and illustrious persons, and that 
tho matter, therefore, was too important to ho compressed in a 
small apace, especially wUcu it concerned tho great Emperors 
whoso servant and subject ho w*as. 

Tho stylo of tho work is a most singular kind of colloquial 
Persian, written dowu without any attempt at order and tlio duo 
arrangement of tlio sentences ; tho construction is consequently 
often very peiqdoxcd aud tho meaning obscure. Had I not heard 
men from tho uciglibourhood of Ghazni speak Persian very mucli 
in tho stylo of our autlior, I should have conceived tlio work to bo 
a literal translation from tho Arabic, tho scquenco of words ac- 
cording to that language being very frequently observed. In 
speaking of his tenth volume, tho author says ho intends to 
devote it to an account of tho Emperor hlas’ud's last invasion of 
Hindustan, and to tho history of Kliwarizm. To cuahlo him to 
accomplish tho latter purpose, ho confesses that ho W’ill ho indebted 
to tho history written by Bu Bihau, which ho had seen somo years 
before. Tins ia, no doubt, tho famous Ahfi Eihdu al Biruui, 
mentioned in a former article, who was a native of IChwdrizm, 
and a member of tho learned society which was in his time con- 
gregated at tho capital under tho auspices of tho king. 

Besides this voluminous work, he quotes, as one of tlio 
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histories written hy him, “the ITaMmai-i llahmiidi," though, 
perhaps, this may mean merely passages in which he has written 
of the atFairs of IVTalimud in some of the previous volumes. He 
also distinctly mentions that he is the. author of “ Taril:h-i 
Y^nmini, This cannot possibly allude to the famous work of 
’Utbi just noticed, who, under the name of ’Abdu-1 Jabbar, is 
frequently noticed in tliis fragment; Baihaki, therefore, by this 
expression probably means that part of his work in which he has 
written of Mahmud, entitled Yaminu-d daula. 

Tile Extracts from this work are more than usually' copious, 
as they are calculated to attract particular attention. 

In one of the passages we find mention of the capture of 
Benares as early as a.h. 424 (a.d. 1033), only three years after 
Mahmud’s death. In other authors we have mention of an ex- 


pedition to Kashmir during that year by Mas'ud himself but no 
mention of Alimad Kialtigin’s capture of Benares. All we have 
hitherto known of the Indian transactions of that year is that the 
king resolved on making an expedition into India. He took the 
route of Sarsuti; situated among the hills of Kashmir, the garrison 
of which fort being intimidated, sent messengers to the king, 
promising valuable presents, and an annual tribute, if he would 
desist from his enterprise. Mas’ud felt disposed to listen to the 
proposals, until he understood that some Muhammadan mer- 
chants, having been seen by the garrison, were then captives in 
the place. He accordingly broke up the conference and besieged 
the fort-, ordering the ditch to be filled up with sugar canes from 


the adjacent plantations. This being done, he caused scaling- 
ladders to be applied to the walls ; and the fort, after a bloody 


contest, was taken. The garrison, without distinction, was put 
to^ the sword, except the women and children, who were carried 
off by the soldiers as slaves. The king, moreover, commanded 
that a part of the spoil should be given to the Muhammadans 
wlio tad teen prisoners in Sarsuti, and wlo lad fonnerl.r lost 
tteir effocts. This year is also rocorded by Indian iitorions as 
remarkable for a great drought and famme tn many parts of the 
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especially in Persia and India, in wliicli cnliro provincca 
%vcro depopulated. Tho fainiuo \sa3 succeeded by a pestilence, 
which swept many thousands from tho faeo of Iho cartli ; for in 
less than ono mouth forty thousand persons died in Ispaiifin alone. 

Tho moro celebrated Abu4 Fazl, tho minister of Akbar, 
mentions in his Ayin-i Ak.ban, that SuU6u ^lahmud twice 
visited Benares: onco in a.h. 110, .and again in A.ii. 413. I 
havo in another work,^ printed by direction of Ciovermncnt, 
pointed out tho cvtrLino improbability' of tlicso visits ; and hero 
tho doubts aro confirmed by a contemporary, >sho distinctly says 
that tho Muhammadans had not yet penetrated so far beforo tho 
time of Ahmad KiMtigiu. Unfortunately, in tho original a 
lacuna occurs at the ^cry place whero tho extract closes, or wo 
might havo gained iiioro infomiatioii about this rcnioto and in- 
teresting expedition. 

Tho old fonu of spelling Lahore U also wortliy of obacrvation. 
Lahur is very unusual. Zi4u-dm Bami always spells it Lohur, 
and tho Farhang-l Jahiingiri says it is spelt Ldnhaur, Luhdwur, 
and Lahdwar, as well as Lohur. It is only of lato years ll>at tho 
uniform practice has been observed of spelling it Ldhoro.® 

In another passage wo Iiavo an account of an expedition to 
India in a.ii. 429. In Firishla and Mirkljond, vso havo no 
intelligcuco under that year, but as they mention that Ildusi was 
taken in A.ir. 427, and as tho extract mentions that it was com- 
monly called a “virgin fort,” because it had never yet been 
taken, no doubt, tliougli tho details aro different, tho saiuo event 
is referred to. 

Another extract is pregnant with information respecting tho 
early credit assigned to Hindu soldiers, by their victorious 
enemies. Had wo not other instances of tlio consideration in 
which the military (qualities of LUndils wero held, wo might have 
hesitated to yield our belief that such sentiments could havo 
been entertained by a chief of Ghazni. But wo learn fiom other 

^ [The “ Glosgaiy 

* [See Vol. I., p 40. Oa coms of this d)iiasty it i3 clearly crgraTciI^y^ylJ. 
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liistories that even only fifty days after the death of Mahmud, his 
son dispatched Sewand Rdi, a Hindu chief, with a numerous body 
of Hindu cavalry, in pursuit of the nobles who had espoused the 
cause of his brother. In a few days a conflict took place, in 
which Sewand Ilai, and the greatest part of his troops were 
killed ; hut not till after they had inflicted a heavy loss upon 
their opponents.^ 

Five years aftenvards we read of Tilak, son of Jai Sen, com- 
mander of all the Indian troops in the service of the Ghaznivide 
monarch, being employed to attack the rebel chief, Ahmad 
Nidltigin. He pursued the enemy so closely that many 
thousands fell into his hands. Ahmad himself was slain while 
attempting to escape across a river, by a force of Hindu Jats, 
whom Tilak had raised against him. This is the same Tilak 
whose name is written in the Tahalcdt-i AIcbmi, as Malik bin Jai 
Sen, which, if correct, would convey the opinion of tlie author of 
that work, that this chief was a Hindu convert. 

Five years after that event we find that Mas’ud, unable to 
withstand the power of the Seljuk Turkomans, retreated to 
India, and remained there for the purpose of raising a body 
of troops sufiicient to make another effort to retrieve his affairs. 

It is reasonable therefore to presume that the greater part of - 
these troops consisted of Hindus. 

In the reijm of his successor, when Abu ’Ali, Kotwal of 
Ghazni, was deputed to command the army in India, and main* 
tain the Ghaznivide conquests in that country, we read of his 
sending a letter to Biji a general of the Hindus, who had 
done much service even in the time of Mahmud, inviting him to 
return to Ghazni, whence he had fled on account of some political 
dissensions, and had taken np his abode in the mountains of 

Kashmir. , , , n 

These few instances will confirm the impressions which the 

extract is calculated to convey. 

1 Wilken, 164. 
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EtmUqfihc Year IntesiHure of Khicnja Ahmad Hasan.^ 

TUo first of iMuharram of this year fell on a Tuesday. Amir 
Maa'ud, may God bo pleased •wilh him 1 went during tlio day to 
tlio garden-palace, with the intention of spending some time 
there. The public court rooms were arranged in it, and many 
other buildings were added. Ouo year when I went there, the 
court-yard of the palaco and tho shops were all reconstructed in 
a different manner, under tlio orders of tl»o king, who uas a very 
clever architect, and not excelled bj' any matbeniatjeian. And 
tins new sardi whicli is still to bo seen in Ghaznin, is a sufiicient 
proof of this. There was at Shudiukh, in Naisliapiir, no palace 
or parade ground ; yet lie designed both uith his own bauds, and 
built a sard! there, wliicli now excites admiration, besides 
numerous’smallcr sardls and enclosures. At Bust ho so increased 
tho cantonments of tho Amir, his fatlicr, that some of them 
exist to tills day. This king was singularly excellent in every- 
thing. May tho Almiglity God, whoso name should bo respected, 
be merciful to him ! 

From HirAt an order was despatched tlirougli tho agents 
of Khwdja Bu Suhal Zauzani, summoning Kliwdja Ahmad Ilasan 
to the court, for Jangi,^ tho governor of tho fort, had liberated him 
from prison, and ho (tho Khwdja) had said to Hujib Ariy drulj, com- 
mander of tho army of Hindustan. “ Y our reputation at present 
stands rather bad ; it is advisablo that you should come with mo 
"iciA , ’1. -<AVi -ajjoiJfi. m y uta virt, xnA yt/a 

return with a robe of honour and a good nanio. Affairs are now 
carefully settled, and such a generous and kind prince as Amir 
Mas'iid has mounted tho tlirone.'* Ariydruk was moved by his 
soft words, and the spells of tho venerable man took effect upon 
him ; so ho accompanied tho Kliwdja on tho way, and served 
him exceedingly well; for, indeed, amongst the civil officers 
of those days, no one possessed greater dignity and excellence 
than the Khwdja. 

> [SIoilcy’6 Text, page 168 to 198.] 

* [So itt MS., Morley's edition has “ Japki,” or “ Chapki.”] 
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The great Khwdja ’Abdu-r Eazzdk, the eldest son of Khwdja 
Ahmad Hasan, who was detained in the fort of Handna, was 
liberated, upon his own demand, by Sarugh, the cup-bearer, who 
brought him to his father. The son expressed his great obliga- 
tion to Sarugh, before the father. The Khwdja said, I am under 
greater obligation to him than you are. He ordered him (Sdrugh) 
to go back to Handna, because it was not such a iilace that it 
should be left empty, and told him that on his reaching the court 
he would report his case and possibly gain him promotion. 
Sdrugh immediately went back. The great Khwdja was very 
happy to come to Balkh. He went to see the Amir, and to pay 
his respects and duty. The Amir questioned him very warmly, 
gave him advice, and conversed with him kindly. He made 
obeisance and returned. He lodged in a house which was prepared 
for him, and took three days rest, and then came again to court. 

When this great man (says Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki) had rested 
himself, a message was sent to him regarding the post of Wazir. 
Of course he did not accept it. Bu Suhal Zauzani was connected 
with him (the Amir), and had the arrangement of all his affairs; 
the amercing and approving of men, the buying and selling, was 
all done by him. The Amir was constantly closeted with him 
and ’Abdus. These two persons were his chosen councillors, 
but they were both inimical to each other. The people of his 
father Mahmud’s time had selected them that things might go 


peaceably. I never saw Bu Hasr, my instructor, more busy and 
perplexed at any time than he was now. When the messages 
were passing between the king and Khwdja Ahmad Hasan, 
the latter said to Bu Sahal, “I am become old and can not 
do the duties. Bu Suhal Hamaduni is a qualified and experienced 
man, he might be appointed ’A'riz (general). The ofiSce of 
Wazir should be conferred on you, I will look on from a dis- 
tance and assist you -any necessary ad™e.- Bu SuM 

uT did not expect this from my lord. What man am I? 

■I am a worthless and useless person.” Mo Khwdja said, 
‘•Holy eod! since the time yon came hack from Damaghdn 
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to tlio Anifr, have you not perfonncd all tho duties, even mIicu 
tho affairs of tho country wero unsettled, and now that our 
lord has occupied tho throne, aud tho ^\hoIo hubiuess is reduced 
to a system, you can do tho duty raoro easily and better.” Bii 
Suhal observed, for a long tinio there uas no ono to act under the 
king, but now that such an eniincnt personage as you aro come, 
I and those like mo liavo no courage and ability to do anything. 
How shall a mere atom prevail against tho sun. Wo aro all 
insignificant persons. Tho true master has appeared, and every 
hand is restrained. Ho said, very good, I will consider over it. 
He went home, aud in two or three days about fifty or sixty 
messages were sent to him upon this business ; but still ho did 
not accept tho offer. Ono day ho caino to see the Amir, and 
when tho conversation began, tho Amir directed him to sit down. 
Ho then dismissed tho attendants and said, Khw^ja, why don^t 
you undertako this duty, you know you aro to mo as a father. 
I havo many important matters before me, aud It is not proper 
thot you sliould deprive mo of your ability. Tho Kliwdja replied, 
I am your obedient servant, and next to tho Almighty, I owo my 
life to your majesty. But I am become old and unfit for work, 
Besides, I havo vowed and havo taken a solemn oath, that I will 
never raoro engage in business, for much trouble lias como upon 
me. The Amir said, I will havo theo absolved from thiuo oaths ; 
you must not refuse mo. Ho said, if tlioro is no help, and I must 
accept the appointment, I will, if your majesty secs fit, sit in tho 
court room, and if there is anything to ask about, I will send 
a message to you by a confidential person, aud act accoiding to 
your reply. Tho Amir said very good, but whom will you make 
your confidant. He replied, Bu Suhal Zauzaui is concerned in the 
business, and perhaps it would ho better if Bu Nasr Mishkin 
were also made a medium between us, for ho is a honest man, and 
in days gone by ho has been my confidential mouthpiece. The 
Amir said it was veiy proper. Tlie Khwija departed, and went 
to the Diwin’s office, which they cleared out. I heard Bii Nasr 
Mishkin say that when he was about to leave, tho Khwija made 
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him sit down, and told him not to depart, for it was now his duty 
to carry- messages to the king’s court. He said, the king will not 
leave me .in retirement, although it is time for me to sue for 
foi given ess of the Almighty, and not to be acting as minister. 
Bu Hasr observed, may my lord live long ! the Amir thinks 
what he has proposed advisable, and it also seems good to his 
servants ; but you, my lord, will fall into trouble, for there are 
many important matters which nothing but great foresight and 
enlightened wisdom can settle. The Khwdja observed, what you 
say is true, but I see that there are many ministers here ; and I 
know that this is not concealed from you. Bti Hasr acknow- 
ledged that thete were such persons, but that they were only fit 
to obey orders, and he then asked of what use he was in the ■ 
business? Bu Suhal was sufficient, and as he (Bii Nasr) had 
been much troubled by that person, he wished by some device 
to keep aloof from him. The Khwdja told him not to be 
afraid, for he had confidence in him. Bu Nasr bowed his acknow- 
ledgments. Bti Suhal now came and brought a message from 
our lord the Sultan, saying. In the time of my father the Khwaja 
endured great troubles and hardships, and he was treated with 
ignominy. It is very surprising that his life was spared, but he 
was left to adorn my reign. He must consent to serve me, 
because dignity like his is needed. He has numerous followers 
and friends like himself, who will all work according to his in- 
structions, so that business will be managed upon a regular system. 

The Khw^ja said, I have made a vow never to serve the Sultan; 
but as his Majesty commands me and says that he will absolve 
me fr’om my oath, I yield to his wishes. But there are duties 
attached to this office which if I try to carry out and obey ray 
lord’s orders, all the servants null rise with one accord against 
me and Become my enemies. They will play the same tricks 
now as they did in the last reign. I shall thns throw mysell 
into great difficulty. But now I haTO no enemy and live m 
Tf T do not discharge the duties, but act dishonestly. 1, 
Zu he charged with weakness, and I shall find no excuse either 
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before the Almighty or my master. If llmro U no help for it, 
and I must perforce take the olBcei I must ho fully infonned of 
ltd duties, and I muct he allowed aud have authority to otfer such 
adriee and counsel ad may he iiecc'saiy'. 

Wo two (liu Xasr and llu Siihal) went to say ihN to the Amir 
1 asked Bu Suiial, as he was to he the intinnidium, what work I 
should haio to do!^ lie rcplicii, the Khw.ija has chu-^in you , 
perliaps he has no contidinco in nto. IIu was much displiosid 
with iny iuttncnlion, Whtn I went into the ])n**inco I oh-crvid 
a respectful silence, for I wKhc*! Bu .Snha) to ^piak. When he 
opened the businc^s, the Amir turned towards me and wanted 
iQo to speak. Bu Suhal discreetly moeetl aw.ay, and I delivcretl 
all the messages. The Atmr raid I will entrust him (the 
Khwaja) with all the duties, excepting such as resjHCt consUi* 
ality, wino'drinkiiig, Ughting, tho game of chmujim and ehank^ 
kahak. All other duties he must discharge, and no olijcctioa 
shall ho urged agaiusl his sentiments and eiews. I returned aud 
brought tho answer. Bu Suhal had (quitted his place, allhougli 
I left orcrytlilng to him. But what could I do, tho Amir did 
not leave mo alone, neither did the Khwuja. He (tho Ivliwfija) 
said, I am obedient. I will (liiiik .and write down some points 
whicli must bo taken to-morrow to bis Majesty. May tho 
Almighty increase his dignity! Answers to them must bo 
written under tho king’s own Iwiid and attested by Ins seal. Tins 
buaintsa must bo conducted in tUo sawm manner as in tho time 
of tho kto Amir; and you know how it w.w managed in those 
dajs. 'Well wo went and spako (as wo had been desired). The 
Amir said, Bu Na-sr ! Welcome ! To morrow jou must fuusli 
this business, that on tho following d.ay lio may put on tho robo 
(of office). We said wo will tell lnm,and wo wero de[)arting, when 
ho called to me, Bii Nasr, and said — Wlicn tho Khwdja returns 
do you corno back for I havo bomcthiiig to say to you. I said, I 
will do so ; and repaired to iho Kliwdja and related tho wliolo 
to him. Bu Suhal went away and I aud tho Khwuja remained. 
I said, May my lord live long! I said to Bu Suhal, as wo woro 

5 


■vot. jr. 
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going along This is tho first time that we have caiTied a mes- 
sage together, and. since you have the management what am I to 
do ? He replied, The Khwaja has selected you because he, per- 
* haps, has no confidence in me. The Khwaja said— I chose you 
because I wished to have a Musulman in the business, who would 
not tell a lie or pervert words, and who would, moreover, know 
what ought to be done. This sorry cuckold and others think 
that if I take this office, they will really perform the duties of 
minister. The first thing to do is to overload him so with 
business that all life and spirit shall be taken out of him, and 
that he withdraw from ministerial duties. The others will then 


do the same. I know he will not be content, and will withdraw 
reluctantly. The king has given many low fellows access to his 
throne, and has made them presumptuous. I will do what I think 
right in the way of counsel and kindness, and we shall see what will 
come to pass. He went back, and I repaired to the Amh’, who 
asked me what the Khwaja would write, I replied, — the rule has 
been that when the post of Wazir is conferred on a person of 
distinction he writes his terms ^ and enquiries about the responsi- 
bilities of his position. The Sovereign then writes with his own 
hand an answer and attests it with his seal. After this, Gqd is 
called to witness it. The Wazir then examines it, and it becomes 
a solemn compact mth stringent provisions, which tho minister 
must repeat with his tongue and attest with his signature, adding 
thereto witnesses to his promise of acting in conformity thercwitli. 
The Amir directed that a draft of the reply to his proposals 
should be drawn up, and that a copy of the oath also should be 


prepared so that the business might be concluded on the morrow, 
and the minister might assume his robe of office, for business 
was at a standstill. I said, I will do so and returned. Tho 
The papers were written out, and at tho time of afternoon 
prayer another private interview was granted. The Amir then 
.nnrizid himself of their contents and approved them. Kext 
rhp KlmAia came (to the palace) and when the kreo vas 
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over Jie came into tho public court (^Idram), ordered it to bo 
cleared, and then seated himself. Bd Suhal and Bu Naar 
brought forward the conditions. Tho Amir called for ink and 
paper, wrote answers to each of them with his own hand, attested 
them with his seal and signature, and confirmed tho whole 
by an oath written at tho bottom. Tlio paper was brought 
to the Khwaja, and when he had read tho answers, ho stood up, 
kissed the ground, went to the throne and kissed tho hand of the 
Amir, and then returned to his place and sat down. Bu Nasr 
and Bii Suhal placed the solemn oath before him. The Khwaja 
pronounced the words of it with his tongue and then affixed his 
signature to the paper. Bu Nasr and Bii Suhal were the wit- 
nesses. On the oath being taken, the Amir praised tho Khwaja 
and congratulated him heartily. The Khwaja kissed the ground. 
On tills he w’as ordered to retire, and next day to assume the 
robe of office, because all business was in arrear and many 
important matters had to bo settled. The Kliw^ja said, I am 
your obedient servant, kissed the ground, and retired to his house 
taking the articles of agreement with him. The oath was depo- 
sited in the secretary’s office (dawdi-Uiana), I have inserted a 
copy of the oath and of the articles in another book which I have 
written, and called “ RlakdmAt-i Mahmddi.” Not to be prolix, 
I have avoided to repeat them here. Every one knew that the 
post of Wazir was filled, and fear fell upon every heart, for it 
was no common person who had been appointed. Those from 
whom the Khwdja had received an injury were much alarmed 
Bd Suhal Zauzani began to boast in the most dreadful manner. 
He told tho people that the office of Wazir had been oifeied to 
him, but he did not accept H, and that he had brought forward 
tho Khwaja. Those who had any sense knew that it was not so. 
Sultan Mas’ud, May God approve him 1 was too intelligent, 
wise, and well-inforiaed, to bestow tho post of Wazir on any 
other person, so long as Khwdja Ahmad was alive, because ho 
knew the rank and qualifications of every one, and what they 
were fit for. There is an evident proof of what I have said. 
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When Khw^ja Ahmad had gone to Hirdt, the Ami'r passing his 
various officers in review (in haumra mi-did) remembered Khwdja 
Ahmad Abdu-1 Samad, and said, — There is none fitter than he 
for this office. When I arrive at the proper period in my 
history, I will give a full account of this incident. I have not 
said this because I received injuries from Bu Suhal, for he and 
all these people are dead, and it is clear also that I have but a 
little time to live. But I speak the truth. I know that wise 
and experienced men who now read this will find no fault with 
me for what I have written. What I have mentioned in this 
matter is correct, and I can answer for it. May Grod, whose 
name is glorious, keep me and all Muhammadans from fault and 
error, through his grace and wisdom, power and mercy. 

The following day, which was Sunday, the 9th of the month 
of Safar, the Khwdja entered the court. The great men and the 
elders, the generals and the other military officers, all waited upor 
him, and observed the ceremonials of respect. The Amir turned 
his face towards the Khwaja, and said, you must now put on the 
robe of office, because we have many important things to attend 
to. He then said, let it be known that the Khwaja is my repre- 
sentative (khalifa) in all matters requiring consideration. His 
orders and directions must be executed and observed in all 
things. Whatever he deems proper, no one must oppose. The 
Khwdja kissed the ground, and professed his allegiance. 

The Amir made a signal to Hajib Bilkatigin, who was chief 
of the guards, to take the Khwdja to the state wardrobe. He 
came forward and took the Khwaja by the arm. The Khwaja 
stood up and went to the place, and remained there till about 
12 o’clock, because the astrologer had fixed on that time as 
auspicious for his putting on the dress. All the chief men and 
military officers attended the court, some sitting and others 
standing. The Khwaja then invested himself with his official 

robes. I stood and saw what passed. Wliat I say is from ocular 

observation, and according do the list I possess. There was 
a garment of scarlet cloth of Baghdad, embroidered with sma 
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flowers ; a long turban of the finest muslin, with a delicate lace 
border; a largo chain, and a girdle of one thousand miskals, 
studded with turquoises. Hdjib BiUcdtigin was sitting at the 
door of the wardrobe, and when the Kljwaja came out, ho stood 
up and oflered his congratulations, and presented one dindr, one 
small turban, and two very largo turquoises, set in a ring. He 
wished to walk before him (in procession), but the Khwdja said, 
upon the life and head of the Sultan, you must walk by my side , 
tell the other guards to go before. Bilkatigin answered, 0 great 
IChwaja, say not so, because you know my friendship, and besides, 
you are now dressed in the robe of my lord the Sultan, to which 
we, his slaves, must show respect. So he walked before the 
Khwaja and two other men of the guards with him, beside many 
officers. A slave of the Khwdja was also a])pointed a guard, and 
a coloured vestment was given to him, because it was not cus- 
tomary in the army for the guards of Khwdjas to go before them. 
When he reached the palace, other guards came to receive him, 
and they conducted him to the Amir, and ihero seated him. The 
Amir oflered his congratulations to the Khwdja, who stood up, 
kissed the ground, approached the throne, and presented a bunch 
of pearls to the king, which was said to be valued at ten thousand 
dindrs. The Amir ilas’ud gave to the Khwdja a ring set with a 
turquoise, on which his majesty^s name was engraved, and said, 
this is the seal of state, and I give it to you that people may 
know that the Khwaja^s authority is next to mine. The Khwaja 
took the ring, kissed the Amir’s hand and the ground, and returned 
to his house. He was attended by such au escort as nobody 
recollected to have seen before, so that, except the musicians (who 
play at fixed times every day), nobody remained at the royal 
palace. He alighted at the gato of *Abdu-l ’Ala, and went into 
his house. The great men and ministers of the state began 
to pour in. So many slaves, presents, and clothes were brought, 
that the like of them no minister had ever received. Some 
brought them with pleasure, and others from fear. A list of all 
the things brought was kept, bo that all might be taken to the king. 
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He did not Jceep back even a thread for himself. Such things 
were learnt from him, for he was the most honest and the greatest 
man of the age. He sat till the time of raiddaj praj’^ei’, and only 
left his place for that duty. The whole day he spent busily 
among the people. On the following day he went to court, but 
had not the robe on him. He had got a garment made after the 
old fashion, and a turban of Naish^pftr or KAm, and in these 
people always saw this great man dressed. May God approve 
him ! X have heard from his companions, such as Bu Ibrahim 
Kaihi, that he had liis reception dress and twenty or thirty other 
garments all made of the same colour, and these he used to wear 
for a year, so that people thought that he had only one dress, and 
used to express their surprise that the garment did not wear or 
fade. There were no bounds to his manliness, industry, and mag- 
nanimity. I shall make some mention of them hereafter in their 
appropriate place. When the year had passed, he had twenty 
on thirty more garments made, and put them in the wardrobe. 

This day, when he came to see the king, the court broke up, 
and Sultan Mas’ud held a private conference with the minister, 
which lasted till the time of mid-day prayer. There were many 
who withered with fear, and a muttering arose as of a drum 
beaten under a blanket. Afterwards he (the Khwaja) came out 
and kept silence. Heither I nor any one else could know aught 
of what had passed in the council, still some of the effects became 
manifest. One party had offices and robes bestowed upon them, 
others were dismissed, and their robes were torn off^ these and 
other transactions were perceived by intelligent men to be the 
results of that private conference.^ When the drum was beat at 


1 [The original translation of this passage, made by a nmusM, and revised by 
an E^lishman, ran as follows. ■ It is by no means an unfair specimen of many of the 
translations, and it is inserted to show the quality of much of the assistance received 
bv Sir H Elliot. Another passage is given in page 88. “ Some of the councillors 

auarrelled among themselves. There was a drum which was beat under a blanket, 
noise issued from it. The counciUors and bthers hke me became acquainted 
1 t 1 a 1 nnonpd in that council. But as some signs of the feud were 
ilt Ss n one parly, .ad .rate of ta.w jr^ted, 

“aoLr p’.rty .xpeM and dcgtaM and 
X men kne, tot .all » ™ to retail ef on. eonned. J 
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the time of noon-day prayer, the KUwdja came out. His horse 
was sent for and he returned home. All day long, until evening, 
those persons who had been alarmed, came and made presents 
to him. 

Bu Muhammad Kdini, who was his old private secretary, and 
in the days of his misfortune had, by tlio Amir Mahmud’s order, 
served under Khwdja Abu-1 Kasim and afterwards under Dhvdu 
Hasuak in the same capacity, and secretary Ibrahim Baihaki, who 
. attended the minister's office ; these two persons were called by the 
Kliwdja who said to them — Secretaries must needs bo attentive 
to orders. I place my confidence in you. To morrow you must 
attend tlio office and engage in writing; bring also with you 
scholars and assistants.” Tlioy said wo aro obedient. Bii Nasr, 
of Bust, a clerk, who is still alive, was an intelligent and good 
man and a fine caligrapher. He had rendered many services to 
the Khwdja in Hindustdn, and had been warmly devoted to him 
when he was in need. When tlio Khwdja got over his troubles, 
he (Bu N.asr) came with him to Balkh, and the Kliwdja now 
patronized him, and bestowed a high office on him. His distress 
vanished, and ho obtained an ample competence. Bd Muham- 
mad and Ibrdhim are departed. May God forgive them ! Bu 
Hasr is yet alive at Ghazni, and in honor in the service of this 
family. In the time when Khwdja ’Abdu-r Razzak was minister, 
he was controller (Jidjib) of the Secretary’s office. Ho patronized 
Bu ’Abdu-lla Pdrsi, who also served under the Khwdja. This 
Bu ’Abdu-lla, in the time of the ministry of the Khwdja, was 
chief of the royal messengers at Balkh, and lived in great splen- 
dour, but ho had endured great hardships during the Khwaja’s 
adversity. At his removal from office, Aniirak Baihaki liastened 
from Ghazni, as I have before mentioned, and they took immense 
riches from him. 

The next day, which was Tuesday, the Khwdja attended the 
Court and visited the Amir, and then came to his office. A fine 
cloth of brocade set with turquoises Iiad been spread near his seat 
for him to kneel on. He went through two forms of prayer, and 
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then sitting down, but not in liis official seat, he asked for an 
inkstand. It was brought to him with a quire of paper, and a 
box of sand, such as are used bj ministers. These he took and 
there sat and wrote a thanksgiving in Arabic.^ 

He then ordered the complainants and suitors to be called. 
Several were brought before him. He heaird their statements, 
dispensed justice, and sent them away happy. He said, This is 
the minister’s Court ; its gates are open, there is no hindrance, 
whoever has business may come in. People heartily prayed for 
him and were inspired with hope. The military and civil officers 
came in with strict decorum and sat down, some on his right 
hand, some on liis left. He turned, looked at them, and said. 
To-morrow come so prepared that you may be able to give a ready 
answer to whatsoever I may ask you, make no reservation. Up 
to this time business has been carried on very improperly. Every 
one has been occupied with his own concerns, and the king’s 
business has been neglected. Ahmad Hasan knows you well, 
and will not allow things to go on as heretofore. You must now 
put on a new appearance, every one must attend to his duty. 
Ho one dared to speak, all were alarmed, and cowered. The 
Khwdja arose and went home ; all that day also presents were 
brought till nightfall. At the time of afternoon prayer he asked 
for the lists and examined them. Those things which the 
treasurers of the Sultan and accountants of the Court had written 
down were all 'brought one by one before the Amir. There were 
numberless articles of gold, silver, entire pieces of cloth, Turldsh 
slaves of high price, valuable horses and camels, and everything 
most suitable for royal pomp and splendour. The king was 
highly pleased. He said, the Khwdja is empty handed, why 
did he not take them ? So he ordered ten thousand dinars, five 
hundred thousand dirhams, ten Turkish slaves of great price, 
fire horses from the royal stable, and ten ’Abdns camels to be 
taken to him. When the camels brought these presents before 

1 [Given at full length in the text.] 
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tlie Kbwdja, Ue rose up, Idsscd tlio ground, and gave many 
blessings. The camels then returned. 

The next day, which was Wednesday, 7th of Safar, the 
Khwdja attended the Court. The Amir was very severe, and 
the day passed in great pomp and splendour. "Wlicn tho Court 
broke up, tho Khuaja carao to Ms oiGco, engaged in business, and 
arranged matters to tho best of lus judgment. At breakfast time 
{clmht-gah) ho called Bu Nasr Mishkdn, and when ho came ho 
(the KhwSja) gave him a secret message to bo delivered to tho 
Amir tliat, 33 lio had before stated, tho business of reporting 
matters was not properly conducted, adding that Bu Suhal 
Zauzani was an honourable and respectable man, and that if his 
Majesty thought proper, lie miglit bo summoned and tlio robe of 
the appointment conferred on him, in order that ho might con- 
duct this most important of all duties. Tho Khw dja himself was 
rendering all tho guidance and assistance possible, in order that 
discipline might be preserved in tho army. 

Bd Nasr went and delivered tho message. Tho Amir made a 
signal to Bd Sulial, who was sitting in the court with other 
courtiers. Ho went for\vard, and his majesty spoke ono or 
two words to him, Bd Sulud bowed and retired. Ho was 
conducted to the wardrobe by two guards, ono of whom served 
outside, and the other inside tho palace. A rich khil’at was 
bestowed on him, and a girdle, with seven hundred pieces of 
gold, which had all been prepared overnight. Ho camo back 
and paid his respects to tho Amir, who offered him his congratu- 
lations, and ordered him to go to the Khwdja, under whose 
directions he was to act; ho also desired him to give special 
attention to tho important matter of military administration. Bu 
Suhal expressed his obedience, kissed tho ground, and retired. 
He came directly' into the Khwaja's office. The Khwaja made 
him sit by Jiis side, and spoke very kindly to him. He then 
went home. All the great men, elders, and servants, went to 
his house and paid him great respect, and presented him with 
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many valuables. He also ordered tliat a list should be made 
of all that they had brought, and he sent it to the treasury. 

The day afterwards a very rich robe was conferred on Bu Suhal 
Hamaduni, who had been removed from the post of Wazir, and- 
appointed to the duty of controlling the financial affairs^ of the 
kingdom. The four persons who had before discharged this 
duty, with all the other accountants of the court, were to act as 
his assistants. He came before the Amir and paid his respects. 
The Amir said. You are an old servant, and a friend who has 
performed great deeds in favour of the State. You must now 
efSciently execute these (new) duties. He consented, and taking 
leave, he went into the office of the Khwaja, who made hi in sit 
on his left hand according to established custom, and spoke 
very kindly to him. Presents were also given to him, and 
what people brought he sent to the treasury. The whole 
business of administration was arranged, and the dignity of 
minister was such as nobodj’- remembered to have seen before. 
The Amir had conferred great honour on the minister. The 
Khwdja began, even fr’ora the first, with vengeance and threats 
He related the story of Khwdja Bii-l Kasim Kasir, who was 
removed from the office of paymaster (^driz) as well as of Abu 
Bakr Hasiri and Bu-1 Hasan ’tJkaili, -who were courtiers, and 
who had formed a design which I Iiave before mentioned in this 
history. Hasiri was a violent man, and in the time of the Amir 
Mahmud he quarrelled with the king at a drinking party, and 
twice received blows. Bu-1 Kdsim Kasir, had himself been 
minister, and Abu-1 Hasan was his purchased slave. I will 
mention, hereafter, what happened to each of them. 

On Sunday, the lltli of Safar, a very magnificent and costly 
robe was prepared-for the great chamberlain (hdjih), besides fine 
drums and flags, and flag-staffs, slaves, purses of dirhams, uncut 
pieces of cloth, according to the list of things which had been given 

to Haiib ’All Karib, at the gate of Ourg^n. 

When the court broke up the Amir ordered Hdjib Bilkdtigm 

1 jA.i] 
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to be conducted to the ^yardrobe, and a robe Avas put on him. 
The kettle-drums were placed on camels, and banners were 
raised at the palaco-gato. The flags, purses of silver, and pieces 
of cloth were placed in the garden. lie camo forward dressed in 
a black garment, with a two homed cap and a golden girdle. 
Advancing ho paid homage. Thd Aunr spoko kindly to him, 
and he returned and camo into tlio Khwdja's oflico. The Khwdja 
spoko very affably to him. Ho went home, and tho grandees and 
chief men all paid him due respect. Thus he obtained distinction 
and honour. A man more liberal, open, and brave, was seldom 
seen. But levity was predominant in him, and his frivolity was 
very disagreeable. However, no man is without blemish. Per- 
fection belongs only .to God tho great and glorious. 

An extraordinary occurrenco happened in these days to tho la^vyc^ 
Bd Bakr llasiri. A fault was committed by him in a state of in* 
toxicatiou, through which tho Khwdja got the upper hand of him, 
and revenged himself to his heart's content. Altliough tho Amir, 
like a just sovereign, inquired about tho cose, tho man hod disgraced 
himself. I must perforce give an account of this matter for tho in- 
formation of my readers. Tiio destiny of God, great and glorious, 
is unavoidable. It so happened that Hasiri, with his sou Bu-I 
Kasim, had gone to tho garden of Kliwdja 'Ali Mikdil, which w’as 
near, and had drunk to excess. They passed tho night tliere and 
the next morning they again drank, and it is bad to drink in the 
morning. Wise men seldom do this. They drank till Iialf the 
interval between the times of tho first and second prayers, and 
then mounting, and still continually drinking, they passed through 
the lane of ’Ubbdd. As they approached tho ’Ashikdn Bazar, 
• the father, who was riding a camel and had a cavalcade of thirty 
horse and an escort gf thirty slaves^ by chance met with a 
servant of the Khwdja, who was also riding. The road was 
narrow, and there was a crowd of people. Hasiri, as drunkards 
will, got a whim into his head, because the servant did not dis- 
mount and pay his respects. Ho grossly abused the man, who 
said, 0 king ! why do you abuse mo ? I have a master who is 
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thousand opprobrious names against me before the crowd. Your 
servant c4n on no account come to court and conduct the minis- 
terial duties, because it is hard to endure the insults of such people. 
If your Majesty sees fit to be mercifiil to him, then let him 
abide in some building or fort which your high wisdom may 
point out. !But if he is not excused, then let him receive due 
chastisement, so that he may sufier both in property and person. 
He now aspires too high. His immense riches raise him and 
his son above themselves. Your servant will pay for the father 
and the son tliree hundred thousand dindrs into the treasuiy, 
and this letter, in the handwriting of your slave, shall stand as a 
bond. Peace be to jmu ! ” 

When the Amir had read the letter, he wrote on it, and giving 
it to one of his personal attendants who carried the inkstand, he 
ordered him to take care of it. The elephant then moved on. 
Every one said. Let us see what will happen. In the open country 
he ordered the Oomnnlnder-in-Ohief of the army, and Ariyaruk 
general of Hindustan, and all the soldiers to return, for they were 
not allowed to accompany the royal hunt. He was followed only 
by some of his personal attendants. Then he called the High 
Chamberlain, Bilkdtigin, and spoke a few words to him in the 
Turkish language. The Chamberlain retired and the Amir 
called for Bu Nasr Mishkan. A messenger hastened to him in 
the ministers’ office, and told him that his Majesty was calling 
for him. He mounted and hastened to the Amir. He went on 
a little way with the Amir, and a few words passed ; the Amir 
then sent him back. He did not return to the office, but went 
to the house of the great Khwaja Ahmad, and sent Bu Mansur, 
the keeper of the minister’s offices, with orders for the secretaries to 

return. We did so. I followed the steps of my tutor to the 

house of the Kliwoja, where I saw such a moh of spectators that 
no estimate of them could be made. I asked one person what 
the matter was ? He replied, the Khalifa (.— r) in armour 
and boots, 1 has brought Hasiri and his son to the Khwaja s house, 
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and lias set them up there and chastised them. Nobody knou’s 
what is tho matter. And a hii^c force is como on duty, and 
horsemen are posted, for this is Friday, and nobody is allowed 
to enter except Kln\&ja Bu Nasr Mishkan, «ho came and went 
in. I, Bii-l Fazl was confounded when I heanl this, bccauso I 
had been much benefited by that nobleman and liis son. I 
dxsmomited and went into the court-yard, wliero I rouiamed till 
near breakfast time (c7m«/i/-ytfA). Now*, an inkatand and some 
paper were brought, and I licard 'Abdu-llali Pursi loudly pro- 
claim that tho great Khwfija saj's, “thougli tho Sultan had 
sentenced you and your son to recci\c ono thousand blows each, 
yet I compassionato you and remit tlio strokes, but you must 
pay five Imndrod tliousaud dinars and purebaso tlio stick, othcr- 
wiso the scntcuco will be enforced. Beware, Icst.jou rccciro the 
blows and have to pay tho money also.” Tlio father and tho 
son said, wo are ready to obey whatever order is gi\cn, but wo 
beg that some reduction bo made, bccauso it is known that wo 
cannot afibrd to pay oven tho tenth part of it. Abu ’Abdu-llali 
went and returned several times, until threo hundred thousand 
dinars were agreed to bo paid, and a bond for that amount was 
given. An order was then issued that they wore to bo kept in 
custody. Tho Khalifa (governor) of tho town put them both 
under guard and detained them. Tho people then retired. Bu 
Nasr, my usfdd, remained there to take wine, and I returned to my 
home. After an hour Sankui Wakil camo to mo aud said that 
IChwaja Bii Nasr had sent him with a measago that I, Bii-I 
Fazl, was to go to the Sultan and report that lio (Bu Nasr) had 
according to tlio royal orders gone to tlio Khw dja, and agreeably 
to bis instructions had poured water upon fire, so that Hasiri and 
' bis son had not been flogged. A boud for three hundied thou- 
sand dinars had been taken from them, and thoy weio kept in 
custody. Tho groat Khwdja was greatly delighted at tlio order 
which your hlajcsty gave, and witli tho new favour bestowed 
upon bim, and he had therefore detained him (Bu Na»r) to drink 
wine. It would have been churlish to refuse the favour, and this 
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was tlie cause Avliy he had not come himself. He had sent Abu-1 

Fazl in order that he might not be charged with disrespect and 
conceit. 

I (Abu-1 Fazl) instantly went, and found the Amir at the out- 
skirts of the city, in a garden, engaged in conviviality and drink- 
ing. His companions were sitting round, and the musicians were 
playing. I said to mj^'self, if I cannot gain access to speak to him, 
I must send him the message in writing, that it may come to his 
notice. I wrote down an explicit statement and went forward. The 
Amir asked loudly what it was ? I replied, your slave Bu I^asr 
has sent a message, and I showed him the petition. He ordered 
his ink-bearer to take it, which he did and gave it to the Amir, 
who having read it, called me before the throne and returning the 
letter to me, and Speaking aside, said, “ Go back to Bu Hasr 
and tell him that all has gone on well, and that I am much 
pleased with what he has done. To-morrow I will take such 
further steps as may be necessary — tell him also it is good that 
he has not come himself, and that he stayed to be entertained by 
the Khwdja.” 

I returned and reached the city at the time of the afternoon 
prayer. I called Sankui, and wrote the message on a paper, 
thus completing my commission. Sankui took it and gave it to 
my ustdd. He read it and became acquainted with its contents. 
He remained with the Khwdja till the time of the night prayer, 
and returned home very drunk. The next evening he called me 
and I went. ■ He was sitting alone, and he asked me what I had 
done. I related all that had passed, and he said it was all well, 
and added, the Khwaja is about his work. He will exact a fine 
revenge, and will devour up these people. But the king is a 
kind protector and a lover of justice. Yesterday, as he read 
the letter of the ministei’, he was obliged to control himself by 
saying that it was not right to give him that' post, and then 
Within a week to overlook such contemptuous treatment of him. 

So the king determined to inflict punishment, and ordered the chief 
ohamlriam (hdjii) to go to the palace and direct the goTcrnor to 
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take Hasiri and his son to the Kliwaja's house. “Let him also,*' 
said he, “ take the executioner and whips, and let one thousand 
stripes he inflicted on each of these persons, so that henceforth 
nobody may daro to mention tho Kliwaja’s name except with re- 
spect.” Although ho gave such an order, and Hasiri had committed 
a very great fault, yet ho did not wish that ho should all at once 
lose his character and station. A man soon came to mo (Bd Nasr) 
and called me. When 1 went to the Sultan ho said to me openly, 
“You did not want to come witli moto the feast.” I answered, “It 
is the good fortune of your slave to bo always before his master. 
But your majesty had ordered mo to write some important 
letters to Ho and other places in that direction, and told nio 
not to come, but to send a sccretarj' at once to lum.” Ho smiled, 
and was very gracious in all respects. IJo said, “ I remember, but 
I only joked.” There are some other points,” continued he, “which 
must bo inserted in those letters, and I did not wish to send 
them to you as a message, but to tell them myself to you.” Ho 
then ordered tho elephant to ho slopped. Tho driver and his 
assistant descended from tho nock of tlio animal. Tho personal 
attendant of tho Sultan left tho howda, and all people kept aloof; 
I stood before him. First ho told mo the subject of tho Klmaja’s 
letter, and then said “ tho chamberlain was good to pacify tho 
mind of tho Khwdja. I have ordered suitable punishment for 
tho fault which Hasiri committed, with tlie view of giving satis- 
faction to tho Klnvdja. But of all tho courtiers of my fatlicr, 
Hasiri has the greatest claims upon me, and in his attachment to 
mo ho has suffered much hardship. At all ovents I will not give 
such power to the Khwdja as that ho may crush such servants 
for his own revenge. I have told you my views, and you must 
keep secret what I have said. Observe these words, and either by 
using my order or by your own contrivance, provide that neither 
ho nor his son bo hurt. I have directed tho chamberlain, in the 
Turkish language, to frighten them, hut to procrastinate. You 
mast step in and extinguish the fire.” I said “I <juii<? uDderstand 
that you have done what was proper in tho matter,” and I quickly 


voi* 
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returned. What Avas the case you have seen. I told the cham- 
berlain to defer executing the royal order till I could see the 
great IlliAvdja. I said to Hasiri, “ Shame on you ; you are an 
old man, and yet for a single thing you have hrouglit this dis- 
grace upon yourself, and have troubled the hearts of your friends.” 
He answered, “ This is no time for reproach ; destiny has done 
its work ; you should rather think of some remedy.” I was called 
back, and immediately admitted into the court. On the road I 
saw Abu-1 Fath of Bust dressed in an old garment, and having a 
small AA'ater bottle hanging from his neck. He stopped me on the 
road, and said “it is about twenty days since I have been set to carry 
water to the stable — please to exert your interest for me. I know 
the great Khwdja is much pleased (with jmu) and nothing can be 
done Avithout your recommendation.” I told him I was going on 
some very important business, and Avhen it was finished I would 
exert myself for him, and hoped that he Avould be successfiil. 
Upon reaching the Khwaja I found him in great indignation and 
wrath. I paid my respects, and he eagerly spoke to me and 
said he was told that I had been Avith the Amir, and asked AA’hy 
I had returned. I ansAvered that “ he sent me back to attend 
to the Re business, which Avas no secret to him (the KhAvaja). 
But these letters must be written to-morroAV, because at present 
nothinff can be done. I have come to take a little wine with 

o 

you on the occasion of this new favour which has been shown to 
you by the Sultan in the matter of Hasiri.” He said, “You have 
done quite right, and I am much obliged. But nevertheless I 
do not Avant you to intercede for him and be disappointed^ because 
I will not relent on any account. These rascals ^ have entirely 
forgotten Ahmad Hasan, and have had the field empty for a 
while ; they have made the great hand of the minister powerless, 
and have degraded him j but let them now. look to the breadth 
of their blanket and awake from slumber.’’ He then turned 
towards ’Abdu-llah Pdrsi, and asked if the stripes had been 

1 [ \j[^ “Avilling cuckolds,” apparently a favourite term of abuse of the 

ElAvS-ja’s.] 
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inflicted. I said, “They Nvill inflict tlicm and execute the great 
loni’g command, but I requested the cliief cliambcrlain {hajih) 
to stop a little, till I bad seen you.** Ho said, ‘‘You bavo 
seen mo, but I A\ill not listen to your intercession — they must 
inevitably bo beaten that their oyes may bo opened. Go 'Abdu- 
llah, and give orders to beat them both (Hasiri and bis sou).” I 
said, “ If there is no alternative let ino speak a few words to you 
in private, and meanwhile lot their punishment bo delayed — after 
that let your commands be executed.” Ho called *AbJu-lIah 
back, and then had tho room cleared, so that wo wore alone 
together, I said, “ May uiy lord’s life bo prolonged j it is wrong 
to push matters to extremes in any thing. Great men havo 
said, ‘Mercy allenda His power/ and mercy is considered 
most w’orthy, even wlicu we havo power to take rov'cngo. Tho 
Almighty God has shown you His might and also His mercy. 
Ho has delivered you from suflering and imprisonment. It is, 
therefore, right to do good to them who havo done ill to uc, so 
that shame and remorse may come upon thorn. Tho story of 
Mamdn and Ibrdliim is well known to you. It is foolish for 
me to speak of aucli a thing to you. It is hko carrying dates to 
Basra. Tho king has bestowed on you this distinction, and is 
mindful of jour feelings and position ; ho has sent this old man 
here, and has sentenced him to such punishment ; but yon must 
know how much it must have afflicted him, becauso he esteems 
the man liis friend in consequence of tho liardships suffered on 
Ills account at tho hands of tho lato king, his father. Ho firmly 
believes that tho Khwaja also will act hko nobles and great 
men, and not torture him. It seems much preferable to your 
humble servant that you should consider the feelings of the 
Sult&u, and direct these men to be declined and not to bo beaten. 
You can take from him and his son an agreement for paying 
(money) into tho public treasury, and then inform tho Sultdu of 
it, and see what ho directs. I think most probablj he will for- 
give him. And if tho Khwdja recommend the measure it will 
be Btill better, because' the obligation will bo all from his part. 
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The Lord IcnoAvs I have no interest in these matters. I onlj^ 
desire that peace may he preserved on both sides. I have 
spoken to the best of my judgment. It is for you to order, for 
you know best what is the result of such matters.” 

W^hen the Khwdja heard these words from me, he hung his 
head down and remained thoughtful for a while. He knew'that 
there was leason in what I had said, for he was not a man of 
that kind fi’om whom such things could be concealed. He said, 

I remit the beating for your sake ; but whatever wealth the 
father and son possess they must give to the Sultin.” I bowed, 
and he sent ’Abdu-llah Pars! to settle the matter. A bond of 
three hundred thousand dinars was taken under the hand -of 
Hasiri, and father and son were taken to the guard. 

After this the Khwaja called for bread and wine and singers, 
and we began our banquet. When I had drunk some cups of 
wine, I exclaimed, “ May the Khwdja live long i This di^y is 
propitious, I have another request to make.” He said, “ Tell me, 
and you shall find a ready compliance.'' I said, “ I saw Abu-1 
Hath carrying a leather water-bag, but he is a shocking bad 
stable-man ; although he deserves punishment, still he has many 
and strong claims for services rendered. The Sultdn knows him, 
and acts upon the principles of Amir Mahmud. If he sees him 
he will pardon him also.” He said, “Yery good ; do so, let him 
be called,” So he -was brought, and he came forward dressed in 
the same threadbare garment. He kissed the ground and arose. 
The.Khwdja asked him, “Do you repent speaking indecently?” 
He replied, “0 lord! the wmter-bag and the stable have forced me 
to repent." The Khwdja laughed and ordered him to be con- 
ducted to the warm bath and newly clad. When he came back 
he kissed the ground again ; he was told to sit down, and dinner 
was ordered to be brought for him, of which he partook. After 
this he was asked to take some wine, and was comforted and 
sent home. • This. being done, we drank deeply, and I then re-, 
turned “ 0 Bfi-1 Fazl ! (continued Bn Nasr) this Ahmad is a 
great noble, but he is fond of revenge ; and I am in great distress 
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Nasr. ^ He-said, “ Y ery good,” and moved on. The Amir'went to 
the KhiziA/ and the Khwaja sat down on the ministerial bench ; 
he called my ustdd and gave him this message, “ My lord, in his 
magnanimous pleasure, has secured what he considered due to me 
in this case of Hasiri, and I shall be under obligation to him for 
this favour as long as I live. Although Hasiri is a vain, boast- 
ing fellow, yet he is an old man, and has claims for his long 
service. He has always been a dutiful and faithful friend, and 
because of his loyalty he has, like myself, endured many hard- 
ships. His son is wiser and more prudent than himself, and is 
fit for any duty. Two proper men like these will not soon be 
found again, and now my lord stands in need of many able 
servants. How then can I allow two such devoted followers to 


be overthrown. My object was only this, that all men, great 
and small, might know how far his majesty was favourably dis- 
posed towards me. I have succeeded in that object, and all 
men have learned that they must keep within their respective 
bounds. I was fully awaz’e that they ought not to be beaten. 
But I sent them to be confined so that they may awake a little. 
They have given a bond of their own free will, promising to pay 
three hundred thousand dlndrs into the royal treasury, but they 
cannot pay this without being reduced to beggary, and a servant 
should not be destitute. If bis majesty pleases, my recommen- 
dation in their behalf should not be rejected. Let them be 
excused from paying the money, and send them both home 
honourably.” 

Bu Nasr went and delivered this noble message. The Amir 
was highly pleased, and answered, “ I accept the Khwaja’s plea 
for them. The matter is entirely in his hands. If he thinks 
proper let him dismiss them, and give back the bond.” Bu Nasr 
returned and informed the Khwaja'of this. The Amir loft the 
public hall and went into his jjalace. The Khwdja also returned 
fn bis house He ordered two of his own horses to be taken to 
I Sate oVthe prison. The father and the son wore hath 
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mounted on them, and conducted respectfully to tho Khwaja. 
When they came before liim they hissed tho ground and sat 
do\vn. Tho Khwdja for a little while admonished Plasiri in 
firm but kind uords, till ho mado Ins apologies. It was a good 
thing that ho was old. Tho Khwaja treated him kindly, took 
him in his arms, and mado apologies and comforted him. He 
also kissed his face, and told him to go in tho same dress to his 
house. He said, I do not liko to change your clothes, for to- 
morrow tho Sultan will grant you khirats. Ilasiri kissed tho 
Khwaja’s hand and tho ground. His son did tho same. They 
then returned homo riding on tho Khwaja's horses. In their 
passage both father and son wero greeted by tho people with loud 
acclamations and congratulations. I, Bu-I FazljWas their neigh- 
bour. I hastened to go to them sooner lhau tho other visitors. 
Hasiri privately told me that as long as ho lived he should not 
be able to make a return of Khwija Bu Nasr's kindness, but that 
he would thank him and pray for him. I, however, did not 
speak a word to him about what had passed, lest lie should be 
asliamed, but I gave him my blessing and retired. I told my 
ustdd what had happened, and ho mounted to go and congratu- 
late him. I also accompanied him. Hasiri with his son came 
forward to receive him. They sat down, and both expressed 
their thanks. Bu N.asr said, ‘‘j\Iy clForts in tho matter are 
well known to you, but you must thank tlio Sultdn and tho 
Khwaja.” He said this and took his leave. 

One or two weeks after I heard Bii Nasr say that tho Amir, 
while drinking wine in a private party, spoke to Hasiri about 
what had passed. That day Hasiri was dressed in a yellow 
coat, and his son in a Fanddri coat, very magnificent and highly 
ornamented. Next day they wero again brought before the 
Sultan, and he showed them attention. Tho Khwaja requested 
that they might he taken to the wardrobe, when, according to 
the king's order, a dress was bestowed on each. They came 
from thence to tho Khwaja, and then with great honour they 
were both conducted from the Khwdja’s presence to their house. 
The citizens showed them due honour. 
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They are all now gone except his (Hasm’s) son Abu-l Kdsim 
who still survives. May the mercy of God be upon them all 
Every one who reads this passage must examine it with intel- 
ligence, and draw lessons from it, and not consider it a mere 

story. They will thus learn what great men there were in days 
gone by. 

I have read in the chronicles of the Khalifs, of the reign of 
Mu tasim, a story very similar to this which I have just related, 
only much more terrible. I deemed it the more necessary to 
record this, that my book of the notabilities of the day might 
with such matters be made more acceptable. Words blossom 
into words, that the pleasures of readers may be enlianced, and 
that reading may increase. 

Execution^ of Amir EasmJe, the Minister.^ 

I intend to write a chapter on this subject, and it thus begins ; 
I begin to write this narrative to-day, in the month of Zi-1 
Hijja, A.H. 450 (January, 1059, a.d.), in the prosperous reign of 
the great Sultan, Abu-1 Shujd’ Farrukh-zdd bin Nasir-i din : May 
the Almighty God ever preseiwe him. Of the people (Jcami) of 
whom I am now about to speak, only one or two individuals 
survive in obscure circumstances. It is some years since Khwdja 
Bu Suhal Zauzani passed away, and was placed in prison for the 
answer which he gave.^ But we have nothing to do with that 
business, although I was ill-treated by him in every way. I 
have now arrived at the age of sixty-five, and I must act as 
becomes my years. In the history which I am writing I will 
allow no partiality or prejudice to mingle, so that the readers of 
my work should say, Shame on this old man ; but I will speak 
so that they may agree with me on the subject, and censure me 

not.^ 

1 “lifting up” by hanging, impalement or cmcifision.] 

2 [Page 207 to 221 of Text.] 

. tn.sl.tiK (see note, page 70).-" I tee amved .t the ago ot s,.t,- 
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drop by the side of Amir Hasnak, and in point of ability lie 
held a very different rank. He was guilty of many tyrannical 
actions as I have before mentioned in this history, and the 
following is an instance. He said to ’Abdus, “ Tell your lord that 
all that I do is in obedience to my master’s order ; if hereafter 
the throne devolves upon him he must cause Hasnak to be 
executed.” 

When the Sultan became king, Hasnak mounted the scaffold. 
But who was Bu Suhal, and the like of Bu Suhal that Hasnak 
should at last feel the effects of his malevolence and injustice. 
A king should never shut his 03^3 against three things, viz., dis- 
turbances in the country, divulging of secrets, and opposition. 
God save us from wickedness ! 

When Hasnak was brought from Bust to Hirat, Bu Suhal 
Zauzani placed him in charge of his servant, ’AH Raiz. 
Hasnak suffered all kinds of indignities, which could ijot be 
avenged, and for which no ' satisfaction could be made. On this 
account all people uttered reproaches against Bii Suhal, sajdng, 
A man does not strike one who is beaten and fallen j the man is 
is he who acts according to the words — “ Mercy accompanies 
power.” The Almighty, whose name is glorious, says, “Those 
who restrain their anger, and who are merciful towards men; 
and God will reward the beneficent.” 

When Amir Mas’ud marched from Hirat towards Balkh, ’All 
Ralz carried Hasnak there as a prisoner, and treated him with great 
rigour and indignity ; yet I privately heard firom ’All’s own lips 
that it would have been much worse for Hasnak if he (’All) had 
carried out a tenth part of what Bu Suhal had ordered, but much 
had been omitted. He (Bu Suhal) stopped in Balkh, and insti- 
gated the Amir to put Hasnak to death. The-Amlr was very 
gentle and generous, and he told this to his trusty ’Abdiis,— One 
day after the death of Hasnak I heard from my that the Amir 

told Bu Suhal he must have some reason and justification for 
destroying this man. Bd Suhal said, “ What greater reason can 
there to than this, -that he ie a Karmatian, and that he received 
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a khirat irotn tlio Egyptiaus^ which displcasoil Kddir Bi-IIali, the 
commander of tho faithful, and induced him to reject the letter 
of Aiiitr Mahmud. IIo &tiU speaks continually about this. 
Your Majesty must remember that at Naiahupur au amlxis<f.vdor 
camo from tltu Khalif aud brought a flag and a khiPat. But what 
was the inandato about this matter! Tho injunctions of the 
Khalif in this belialf must bo observed.’* Tho Amir said, will 
not hesitato in this caso.*' Afler this, 'Abdus who w.is much 
against Ilu Suhal, told iny tutor that wlicu But Snhal importuned 
him much in tho matter, tlio Amir ono day desired Khwdja 
Ahmad ILtsau, as he was dq^rtiug from the palace, to remain 
alouo in his court because lio had a mea->ago to send him through 
'Abdus. The Khwuja obeyed, and tlio Amir called ’Abdils and 
said — ^*Tcll Khwuja Ahmad that ho knows tho history of Hosnak, 
how iu tiio timo of tlio lato king, my father, ho (Ilasnnk) had 
given 1110 scNcral causes of ofleiicc, and when tho Sultan departed 
this life, what great cQbrts ho madu in belialf of my brother. 
Still ho did uot go to him. As tho Almighty has given mo the 
tiirouc and country with such case, It is right tiiat I should 
accept tho excuses of tho guilty and not trouble in}sclf with tlio 
past. But with respect to (Ins man they say that ho received 
a robo from tlio Egyptians to tho aniio^aiico of tlio Khalif, tlio 
commander of tho faithful, who was displeased and toro tho letter 
of my fatlier. It is aUo said that the ambassador who camo to 
llalshapur bringing a letter, a flag and robe, was charged with 
tho message tiiat Plasnak was a Karmatian, and sliould bo put 
to death. I heard this in Nalsbdpur, but do uot remember well. 
What does tho Kliwdja think aud say about this matter." When 
this message was delivered tho Kliwdja reflected for a long timo 
aud then asked, “What has been dono to Bu Suhal Zauzani by 
Hasnakjthat ho makes such cflbrts to shed his blood." I (’Abdus) 
replied, “ I do not know well, but I have heard this much — that 
one day he went on foot wearing a coarse gaimcnt to tho house 
of Hasnak while tho latter was minister. A porter insulted him 
and thiew him down.” Tho Kliwdja said, “ 0 holy God 1 why 
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should he cherish such hatred in his mind.” He then directed 
me to speak thus to his Majesty— “At the time I was detained 
in the fort of Kdlinjar an attempt was made to destroy my life, 
but the Almighty preserved me. I then vowed and swore never 
to speak a word, right or wrong, in the matter of shedding any 
one s blood. At the time Hasnak came to Balkh, after his pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, we marched towards Mawardu-n Nahr, and visited 
it with Kadar Khan. After our return I was left in Ghazni. I 
do (not) know what happened to Hasnak, nor what the late king 
said to the Khalif. Bu Nasr Mishkan knows the facts, and he 
should be asked. The Amir our lord is sovereign, and it is for 
him to order. If it be proved that Hasnak is a Karmatian, 

I will not say a word as to his death, although he has had 
his own designs in this troublesome matter which now engages 
me. I have told you my thoughts, that he may not have any- 
thing to speak against me. I am averse to shedding the blood 
of any man ; but still I must not withhold my counsel from the 
king, for I should act dishonestly (in advising) that neither his 
nor any one else’s blood should be shed, although the spilling of 
blood is assuredly no child’s play.” When I took this reply, the 
king remained thinking for a long while ; and then said, “ Tell 
the Khwdja to issue such orders as may be proper.’^ The 
Khwaja rose up and went towards the of&ce. On the way he 
said to me, “’Abdus, do what you can to induce his Majesty not 
to shed Hasnak’s blood, because it will bring infamy on him.” 

I said, “ Yery good,” and returned and communicated the same 
to the Sultdn. But fate was on the watch and accomplished 


its object. 

After this (the Sultdn) consulted with my usfdd, who told me 
what passed in the conference. The Amir asked about Hasnak 
and then about the matter of the Khalif, and wanted to know 
what was his opinion about the religion and belief of this man, 
and of his receiving a robe from the Egyptians. Bd Kasr stood 
up and related before him the whole account of Hasnak his going 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, his returning Medina and Wadia- 
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Kara on tho way to Syria, his receiving tlio khirat from tlio 
Egyptians and tho necessity of the act ; his changing his route 
to Musal and not going back to Baghdad; and tho Khalifs thinking 
that perhaps he had been ordered to do so by tho Amir Mahmud. 
All this was stated in full detail. Tho Amir asked how 
Hasnak was in fault in tho matter. Had ho como through tho 
desert he would have caused tho death of many people. Bu Nasr 
replied^ “ It would have been so. But such representations were 
made to the Khalif as made him very angry and disturbed, so 
that he called Hasnak a Karmatian. IMuch correspondcnco 
passed about the matter, and the lato king being greatly annoyed 
and vexed, said, one day, * Write to this doting old Khalif, that 
out of regard to the 'Ahbasides I have meddled with all tho 
world. I am hunting for the Karmatians, and whenever ono is 
found who is proved to bo so, ho is impaled. If it ^ero estab- 
lished that Hasnak is a Karmatian, the commander of tho faith- 
ful would soon loam what had happened to him. But I have 
brought him up and ho stands on an equality with my sons and 
ray brothers. If ho is a Karmatian, so am I also.' (Ho said 
this though) it was not beconjiug in a king. I (Bii Nasr) came 
into the minister's offico and wrote a letter in the style in wliich 
servants address their masters. After much consideration it was 
determined that the robo which Hasnak had received, and the 
presents which the Egyptians had sent to Amir Malimud, should 
be sent with a messenger to Baghdad to bo burnt there. When tho 
messenger returned, the Amir asked in what place tlio robo and 
the presents were consumed, because he was sorry that Hasnak 
had been called a Karmatian by tho Khalif. Notwithstanding 
this, the suspicion and bigotry of the Khalif increased more and 
more, but secretly not openly, until at length Amir Mahmud re- 
ceived the Farman. I have related tho whole of what had passed” 
(said my ustdd). Tho Amir answered, “Yes, I understand it.” 
Even after this Bu Salial did not desist from his object. 

On Tuesday, tho 7th of Safar, when the Court broke up, the 
king ordered the Khwdja to sit in his Court (tdram) because 
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Ilasnalc was to be brought there, with the judges and assessors,^ 
that a bond in favour of the Amir might be taken from him 
for all things he had purchased and brought with him. The 
Khwaja obeyed and went into the Court. All the Khwdjas, 
the principal men, and ministers of the State, Khwaja Bu-1 
Kasim Kasir (though he had been dismissed), Bu Suhal 
Zauzani, and Bu Suhal Hamaduni came there. The wise 
Amir also sent there the commander-in-chief of the army, 
and Kasr Khalaf, the Kazis of Balkh, nobles, learned men, 
lawyers, just men, religious men, and all who were renowned 
and famous were present, and took notes. When this assembly 
was convened, I Bii-l Fazl and other people sat out of the 
court-hall, in shops, expecting to see Hasnak ; and after a 
while he appeared unshackled. He wore a coat of some blackish 
colour, a vest, an upper garment, an exceedingly white shirt, a 
Naishapur turban, and a new pair of Mikaili boots on his 
feet, and his hair was smoothed down and hidden under the 
turban, except a few locks which were visible. The governor of 
the prison was with him, and ’All Baiz and many soldiers from 
every band (dasti), and they took him into the Court. He was 
there till near the time of mid-day prayer; and then he was 
brought out and taken again to the prison. He was followed 


by the Kazis, and the lawyers. I heard two persons con- 
versing and asking each other w^hat could have brought Ehw^ja 
Bii Suhal to this act, for it would bring disgrace upon himself. 
Afterwards, Khwaja Ahmad came out with the chief men, and 
went to his house. Nasr Khalaf was my friend ; I asked him 
what passed there. He said ; When Hasnak came in, the Khwdja 
rose up, and when he showed him this respect, all the others, 
whether they liked it or not, did the same. Bu Suhal Zauzani 
could not control his anger, albeit he stood up, though not quite 
strai^M, and kept muttering to himself in his rage. KhwSja 
Ahm'aa said, “ In all things there is imperfection ; he is greatlr 
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fallen”^ (?) Althougli KJjwaja Amir Hasnak desired to sit before 
tbe Khwaja, yet be did not allow him. He made me and 
Khwaja Bu-1 Kasim Kasir and Bu Nasr Mislikdn sit on bis 
right band; for although Bu-l Kdsim Kasir had been dismissed 
from his office yet his reputation was very great. Bu Suhal sat 
on the left of the Khwaja, and this offended him still more deeply. 
The great Khwaja tunied his face towards Hasnak and asked 
him how lie was, and how ho passed his time! He replied, “I 
hare reason to bo thaulcful.” The Klnvaja said, “Do not be 
broken-hearted. Such accidents often befall mankind ; you must 
submit to whatever his Majesty commands, for while life re- 
mains in the body, there are a hundred thousand hopes of hap- 
piness and comfoit.” 

Bu Suhal now recovered himself, and exclaimed, “ Who shall 
reconcile our lord to this dog of a Karmatian, who must be 
gibbeted as ordered by the commander of the faithful.*’ The 
Khwdja looked angrily at Bu Suhal, and Hasnak exclaimed, 
“Who this dog is I do not know ; but all the world knows to 
what family I belong, and what state, grandeur, and luxury have 
been mine. I have enjoyed this world, I have directed its 
affairs, but the end of man is death ; and if the destroying angel 
has now approaclied me, no one can withstand him — whether the 
gibbet or any other be tho appointed means. I am not greater 
than Imam Husain 'All. The Kliwija who tells mo this, and 
has called mo a dog^ once stood at my door. The charge of 
being a Karmatian is more applicable to him than to me — for it 
is •well known that I do not understand such things,” Bu SuhaVs 
bile was stirred; he called out and -was about to abuse him, 
but tho Khwaja restrained him, and said, “Is no respect due to 
this assembly of tlie Sultan in which we are sitting? We are 
called to settle the question, and shall soon finish it. This man 
has beenfive or six months in your hands; do what you like.” Bu 
Suhal was silent, and spokenota word till tho assembly broke up. 
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Two bonds woro written out on behalf of the Icing, which 
confainod an inventory of all the chattels and estates of Hasnak. 
The name of each estate was read out to liini, and he agreed to 
sell them of his own iilcasurc and free will at the prices set upon 
them, and accept the money. All the people affixed their signa- 
tures as witnesses. The Chief Judge affixed his seal to them, 
and so did the other Kazis one after the other in their turns. 
When this was done, Hasnak was told to retire. Ho looked at the 
Khwaja, and exclaimed, “ May the life of the great Khwdja be 
prolonged ! In the time of Sultan Mahmud and by his instruc- 
tions I ridiculed the Khwdja ; it was a fault, but I had no help 
but to obey. Tlic post of Wazir was given to me, though it was 
no place for mo. Still I formed no design against the Khwdja, 
and I always favoured his people. I committed a fault, con- 
tinued he, and deserve whatever punishment my Lord may order. 
But the all-merciful master will not reject me. I arn weaiy of 
life. Some care ought to be taken of my famil}’- and children, 
and the Khwdja must forgive mo.” He burst into tears, and 
all those wdio were present pitied him. ‘ The Khwaja’s eyes 
filled with tears, and he said, “ You are forgiven, but you must 
not be so dejected, for happiness is still possible. I have con- 
sidered and I accept it of the Almighty, that if he is doomed I 
I will take care of his family.” 

After this Hasnak rose up, and the Khwdja and the other 
people also rose. When all had gone away, the Khwdja greatly 
censured Bu Suhal, who earnestly begged to be excused, saying 


that he could not suppress his anger. An account of this assem- 
bly was given to the Amir by the governor of the city and the 
la^vyers. The Amir sent for Bu Suhal and reprimanded him 
sharply, saying, “ Granting that you thirst for this man’s blood, 
still respect and honour is due to the assembly of my minister.” 
Bu Suhal said, “ I remembered the impudence which he exhibited 
to my Lord at Hirdt, in the reign of Amir Mahmdd, and so I 
could not restrain myself and deal tenderly with him.” 

And I learnt from ’Amid ’Abdu-r Eazzdk that on the mght 
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preceding the day on which Hasnak was executed, Bu Suhal went 
to ’Abdu-r Bazzdk’s father at the time of the niglit prayer, and 
when he was asked why ho had come, he replied, I will not leave 
you until you go to sleep, lest you should write to the Sultdn 
interceding for Hasnak. He was told that a letter had already 
been written, but that he had effected Hasnak^s ruin, and had 
acted very badly. 

That day and night preparations were made for Hasnak's 
public execution. Two men wero dressed up as messengers 
coming from Baghdad, bearing a letter from tho Khalif to tho 
effect that Hasnak, the Karmatian, should be executed and stoned, 
BO that no one else in contempt of the Khalif might daro to 
wear the khil’at of tho Egyptian and lead pilgrims to Egypt. 
When everything was ready, the next morning, on Wednesday, 
two days before the last day of Safar, Amir Mas'hd mounted 
his horse, intending to go out hunting for three days, with his 
courtiers, attendants, and singers. He ordered tho governor of 
the tonn to put up a scaffold by tlie side of tiie mosque of 
Balkh, below tbe city. People repaired to the place. Bd Subal 
Zauzanl rode to the gibbet and there stood overlooking it. Horse- 
men and foot soldiers were sent to bring Hasnak. When he 
was carried through the ’Ashikan Bdzar and had reached the 
centre of the city, Mikail, who was ridjng, pushed his horse 
in front of him, called him names and abused him. Hasnak did 
not look at him, nor give him any reply. But all people 
cursed him for this disgraceful act, and for the abuse he had 
uttered. The respectable people could not, however, say what 
ought to be done to this hllkail. But after Hasnak’s death he 
took tho sister of Aydz for his wife, and he suffered great mis- 
fortunes and endured many hardships. He still lives, eng-aged 
in devotion and in reading the Kuran. When a friend mis- 
behaves what is the good of dilating about it ? 

Hasnak was brought to the foot of the scaffold. May God 
save us from a disgraceful death I The two messengers who 
were declared to have come from Baghdad were stationed there, 
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and they whose business it was were reading the Kuran, Hasnak 
was ordered to put ofF his clothes. He fastened the string of his 
trowsers and tied up his drawers. He took o'ff his coat and shirt 
and threw them awaj", and there he stood naked with only his 
turban and trousers on, and his hands clasped together. His 
body was as white as silver, and his face like hundreds of thou- 
sands of pictures. All men were crying with grief. An iron 
helmet and visor was brouglit, which had been purposely made 
small, so that it did not cover his face and head. Men cried 
aloud for his head and face to be covered, that they might not 
be battered by the stones, because his head was to be sent to the 
Khalif at Baghdad, Hasnak was held in this state, and his lips 
kept moving, repeating something, until a lai’ger helmet was 
brought. At this juncture, Ahmad, the keeper of the wardrobe, 
came riding and, looking at Hasnak, delivered this message, 
His Majesty says, “ This is your own wish, for you desired me 
to bring you to the scafibld whenever I became king. I wished 
to have mercy on you, but the Commander of the Faithful has 
written, that you have become a Karmatian, and by his order you 
are led to the scafibld.” Hasnak made no reply whatever. After 
this his head and face were covered with the large helmet that 
was just brought. They then spoke to him, but he gave no 
reply, and did not heed them. Every one exclaimed, Are jmu 
not ashamed to slay such a man upon the scafibld ? A great 
uproar was just about to commence, when the horsemen moved 
hastily towards the populace, and repressed the noise, Flasnak 
was then taken to the gibbet and led to the spot, and placed on 
that steed on which he had never sat before. The executioner 
fastened him tight, and the robes hung down. It was proclaimed 
that he was to be stoned, but nobody touched a stone. All were 
bitterly crying, particularly the Haishapurians. At last a parcel 
of vagabonds were hired with money to throw stones ; but the man 
^Yas already dead, for the executioner had cast the rope round his 
neck and had suffocated him. This was the end of Hasnak, his life 
and story. May God be merciful to him ! He used to say, Let 
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Ulo praycra of tlio Naishipurians bo mado for me, but they were 
not niado.^ If he did tako tho laud and ^^atcr of the INIuham- 
madans by violence, neither land nor water remained witli him, 
and all tho slaves, the estates, and goods, and silver and gold, 
and valuables wero of no use to him. Ho departed, and those 
people who laid this plot liavo also pursued tho same path. JMay 
God's mercy bo upon them all ! This story affords a striking 
warning, that tho causes of disputes and quarrels on account of 
tho vanities of this world should bo set aside. Foolish is tho 
man who sets his heart on this world, for it bestoweth .a gift and 
taketh it away again harshly. 

When all was done, Bu Suhal and tho others retired from tho 
Ecaifold, and Hasnak was left alono as ho caino nlono from tho 
womb of his mother. Aflcnvards 1 heard from ilasan 
JaziU, wlio was a friend of mine, and ono of tho associates of Bil 
Suhal, that ho was in Bu Suhal's society ono day wlicn ho was 
drinking wine. It was a goodly assembly, and many servants 
were waiting, and melodious singers were present. By his order 
tho head of Ilasuak was brought in unknown to tho guests, 
placed in a dish with a cover over it. llo then said, Some fresh 
wine has been brought in; let us parlako of it. All cried, Let 
us liavo some. Ho ordered it to be brought fonvard, and at a 
little distance the cover was removed from tlio vessel. All were 
shocked when they saw tho head of Hasnak. Tho narrator of 
the story fainted, but Bu Suhal Zauzani laughed, and throw away 
some wine which ho happened to have in his hand. Tho head 
was then removed. Another day, my informant continued, when 
there was nobody else present, I reproached him seriously ; but 
he said, 0 Abu-l Ilasan ! you aro a chicken-hearted fellow — this 
is the right way of dealing with the heads of our enemies. These 
facts became generally known, and all men condemned and cursed 
him. 

Tho day on which Hasnak was led to the scaffold, my 
^ Q.**! ^ ,^Lurj 
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13 u Nasr did not break his fast, and was exceedingly sorrowful 
and pensive ; I had never seen him before in such a state. He 
exclaimed, What hope is left? The same was the case with 
Khwdja Ahmad, who did not go to his office that day. Hasnak 
remained seven years on the gibbet. His feet dropped off and 
his corpse entirely dried up, so that not a remnant of him was 
left to be taken down and buried in the usual way — no one 
knew where his head was or where his body. His mother was a 
woman of great courage. I was told that his death was con- 
cealed from her for two or three months, and when she did hear 
of it she did not weep as women usually do ; but she cried aloud 
with such anguish that those who were present shed tears of 
blood. She then exclaimed, What a fortune was my son’s ! a 
king like Mahmud gave him this world, and one like INIas’ud the 
next ! She made great mourning for her son, and every wise ' 
man who heard of it approved, and it was all proper. 

One of the poets of Haishapur composed an elegy upon his 
death, which I call to memory : — 

“ They cut off the head of him who was the head of heads. 

The ornament of his country, the crown of the age. 

Whether he was Karmatian, J ew, or infidel, 

’Twas hard to pass fi'om the throne to the scaffold.” 


Capture of ’ Ali Ariydruk, the Sdjih and Commander-in-Chief of 
■ the Army of India, and the circumstances %chich hefel him from 
this time till his Execution at Ghor. May God he merciful 

to him E 

I have already given an account of Ariydruk, commander of 
the army of Hindustan, how presumptuous he grew, even in the 
time of Amir Mahmfid, and how, when he was arraigned=^ in the 
rei-n of Muhammad, he did not submit. In these days the 
great Khw&ja, Ahmad Hasan, with great cleverness allured him 

1 [Page 261 to 286 of the Text.] , [}jj^ (^3 
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from Hmdusl&n, au\l \shvu ho ^aw him ho toM llio Amir that if ho 
valued Ariyanik ought not to ho tlicrc. The coming 

of Ariydnxk every day into tho court wltli 4*0 many relainera and 
arrogant fulloneni along uith Gliazi, tho coiiimander-in'chtcf of 
tho anny, was otrcnslve to tho Am(r. Tho ofliccri of Ms fuher 
.Molimud'd tiiua lookul with di«gust upon (hiir arrogance and 
fiupcrciliousneiS. And as this uxi tho case v^ilh every one» there 
uas no person to give ono uonl of ailvico to thoc tuu grandees, 
Ariyaruk and Ghuzi.^ It uas oh^crvcit that these tuu gunemls 
had luo clever, uive, and cx(>crienco^l nun to conduct their house* 
hold atfairs, and it uas clear (hat little could ho done hy Sah'd, 
a lucro money changer, and others liku him — mere servanU of 
liltlo uorth, and no poiitiou. Tlieso Turks did ju»t os these men 
prcdcribed, without considering tho result or tho ^Kissihiliiy 
of Qvil hcfalling them. Thoy had no experience, and althougli 
personally they ucro daring and rca4ly, and their goods and cfTecls 
ample, yet they had no knoulcdgc of household management, 
and ma<lo no dUtiuctioii between to-day and (o*morruw. What 
defenco had thoy against mishaps 1 

When tho ^lahmudians perceived this, and found an opening 
by uhich (hoy might assail them, tlioy conspired together to 
ruin tho generals, and to involvo tlicm in truublo atid danger. 
This uas ono of their plans. 'Abdus, by direction of tho Anrir, 
inveigled tho slcuards of tho tuo generals to como secretly to iho 
Amir's council. Tiio Amir >>.*13 very gracious to tlicm, held out 
prospects of promotion, and directed them to reckon tho very 
breaths of their masters, and to tell every thing tliat passed to 
*Abdu8, who uas to report it to him. These two dcspic.iblc base 
persons wero gained over by tho favour shown to them, tho 
like of which thoy had never dreamed of. They did not know 
that when their masters should bo cast down thoy vvould bo 

^ [Tbo 'wholo of UiU passage » coofused and ambiguous, and tbero aro omissions 
in Corley’s edition of tUo text, wlilcb mako it moro so. In Sir II. Klhol’s MS. tho 
words “ Ho said to his wozir in pmato,*’ haro been crossed out ; but these iionLi, 
or others iquiralcnt, aro ncccssorj, u tbo passage is clearly conversational, not 
narratlre.] 
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‘ viler than the dust — lower than the ground.” How were they 
to know this ? they were not scholars, and had never read books. 
They set about their business ; and whatever passed, right or 
wrong, they observed and reported to ’Abdus. From what the 
Amir heard, his heart and mind became disgusted with Ariyaruk j 
Ghdzi also was somewhat depreciated in his eyes. The Mah- 
mudians became bolder in their statements : and as the king 
listened and attended to all they had to say on the matter, they 
persevered in their conspiracy, and determined first to effect the 
downfall of Ariydruk, for when he had fallen, and Ghazi 
remained alone, it would be possible to overthrow him also. 
The Mahmudians once got information that these two servants, 
while in their cups, had boasted that they were servants of the 
king, and that they had been corrupted. So they began to 
flatter them and to make them presents, and they held out to 
them the prospect of being employed in some important duties by 
the Sultan, if their masters were disgraced. Another difficulty 
was that Ghazi, the general of the army, was a very cunning 
fellow, 1 so that Iblis himself (may the curse of God be upon 
him !) could not weave his toils over him. He had never drunk 
wine, but when all his work was finished and his object gained he 
took to drinking. When the Amir was told of this, he gave wine 
to both the generals. Wine is a great evil, and when drinking 
is carried to excess, one can do as one pleases with the wine- 
bibber and excessive drinker. Ghazi being commander of the 
army also began to lavish favours upon the soldiers,' and kept 
every day one division of it at his house, to which he gave wine 
and presents. Ariydruk and Ghazi were frequently the guests of 
each other. In their parties, when wine had taken effect, the 
chief men used to praise them in the Turkish language, and used 
to call the great Hdjib Bilkatigin an eunuch; ’All Ddya an old 
woman- Bagtaghdi, the commander of the guards (gr/m/dm) of 
the pakce, blind and lame; and similarly they derided and re- 
viled everybody. 

1 \Kurhuze, “ a great cucumber.”] 
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I hoard from 'Abdudlah, %\lio after tlio downfall of tho two 
gcnerala, was manager of tlm aftatrs of Bagtaghdi, tliat ono daj’ 
tho king did not hold hU court> but drank wino. Ghdzi returned 
homo with Ari} &ruk and they took many persons with them, and 
all sat down to drink, Tho commander, IJagtaghdi, secretly sent 
mo to Bilkatigin and 'AH, with this message, “ Theso two con- 
ceited persons exceed all hounds; if you deem it expedient, rido 
out with twenty guardsmen on prctcnco of going a hunting.” 
This was done, that he, with Abu ’Abdu-UaU and some guards, 
might meet him and consult about tho plans to bo adopted. Ho 
(Bilkatigin) approved and said ho would go on towards Manjuran 
until tho commander should arrive. They all mounted and rodo 
on. Bagtaghdl also mounted and took mo with him. Ilo also took 
hawks, panthers, and every requisite with liiin. 'NVhen wo Iiad 
gono two parasangs, theso three persons stood on a rising ground 
with their three stewards, viz., myself, Bu Ahmad TaUalki, who 
was steward to tho great H&jib, and Amlrak, deputy of *A1» ; 
and they sent away the guards with tho f.ilconcrs hunting, and 
wo six persons remained there. The chiefs conversed with cacii 
other, and for a wliilo expressed their disappointment at tlio 
Amir, on account of tho ascendancy of these two generals. Bag- 
taghdi observed, “ It is very surprising, for in tho palace of 
Mahmud there was no ono of less repute than these two per- 
sons, thousands of times they liavo kissed tlio ground before ino; 
still they have both turned out hardy and bravo. Gh&zi is tho 
most artful of the artful {Kurbuze az lurliizdn)^ but Ariydruk is 
an ass of asses. Amir Mahmud promoted them and placed them 
in a high position, so that they aro bccomo nobles. Gliazi 
rendered a very meritorious service to our Sultdn in Naisliapur, 
and thus he obtained this high rank. Although tho Sultan 
dislikes Ariydruk and likes Ghdzi,yet when they drink wine and 
carouse familiarly we may divert his mind from the latter also. 
But it will be no use to attempt anything against Ghdzi until 
Ariydruk falls. They are held together by a single tie, aud both 
will fall together: we shall then be delivered from their annoyance.” 
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The great Hdjib and ’Ah said, “ Some drink must he concocted, 
or some one must be sent openly to kill Ariyaruk.” General 
Bagtaglidi said, “ Both these plans are worthless, and will not 
succeed. "W^e shall be disgraced and they will acquire greater 
stability. The best plan is for us to abstain from such schemes, 
and to make a show of friendship to them ; we may then 
employ certain persons to tell tales of them, and to exao-o-erate 
what the Turks and these two generals say, and to spread it 
abroad. We shall then see how far matters will go.” They so 
determined. The guards and falconers returned, bringing much 
game, and as the day was far advanced, the hunting-boxes were 
opened and they partook of food — servants, guards, inferiors and 
all. They then returned, and, in accordance with their resolu- 
tion, they busied themselves about those two persons. 

Some days passed. The king was incensed ivith Ariydruk, 
and secretly designed to arrest him. He complained of him 
to the minister, saying, that matters had reached such a pitch 
'that Gliazi was getting spoilt by him. No king could endure 
such things. It was not right for generals of the army to 
be disobedient, and for children to exhibit such boldness. It 
was indispensably necessary to arrest him, because Ghazl would 
then come to a right understanding. What had the Khwdja to’ 
say to this ? 

The Khwaja considered awhile, and then said, “ May my 
lord’s life be prolonged. I have taken an oath not to fail of my 
- duty in any case concerning the prosperity of the country. The 
duty of commanding an army is very difficult and delicate, and 
it is entrusted to the king. May it please His Blajesty to 
excuse his slave from pronouncing an opinion in this particular 
matter, and to do what may seem to him right, for if I should 
say anything about this affair, it might seem inappropriate to 
his Majesty, and cause him to be displeased with me. 

The Amir answered, “Khwaja, you are . my Hiahfa, and the 
most trusted of all my serrants. I must of necessity consult 
you in such affairs, and you must give me your adv.ee accord.ng 
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to your knowledge. I will listen to it, and after pondering over 
il to myself, whatever seems to ho reasonable, I nil! direct to be 
done.” The Khwaja replied, “Now I cannot say anything. 
What I expressed with respect to Ariydnik on a former occasion 
was advice applicahio to Hindustan. This man l>ad there acted 
tyrannically and raalily. He had acquired .a great namo in lliat 
country, hub spoiled it. The lato king summoned him, but ho 
was tardy and remiss in obeying, and mado frivolous excuses. 
Neither did ho attend when Aiiur Muhammad called him, for he 
answered that Annr ^las'ud was liclr-apparcnt of Ids fatlicr, hut 
that if Mas'ud ^Yould acquiesce in the succession of his brother and 
not inarch from ’Irdk to Ghazni, then ho would cuino to pay his 
allegiance. When ho heard your name and I told Iiini what I had 
to say, ho camo with mo hither, tip to this tiino 1 have never 
heard that ho has been guilty of any presumption or disobcdicuco 
worthy of notice, lb is a very siinplo matter to make a great dis- 
play with boundless means, and to drink wino without permission 
with Ghdii and iho Turks. In ouo interview I will set him 
right, 60 that you need not speak ono word about tlio matter. 
Your Majesty's dominions have been extended, and useful men 
are required. It will bo long before you find ono like Ariydruk. 
I have said what occurs to mo, but it is for you to command.” 

The Amir said, “ I understand. It is just as you say. But 
you must keep this matter secret, and wo will consider it more 
carefully,” The KUwdja expressed his obedienco and retired. 

The Malimudiaiis did not desist from their representations, 
but went so far as to insinuate to tho Amir that Ariydruk had 
grown suspicious, — ho had proposed to Ghdzi that they should 
raise a disturbance, and if they did not meet witli support to 
take their departure. liloro than this tho greater part of tho 
army was willing to obey A riyaruk. 

Tho Amir one day held a Court, and all men assembled. 
When tho Court hrolco up, he said, “ Do not go away, but stay 
and we will take some wine,” The great Khwdja, tlio *Ariz, 
and tho Ditedn also sat down, and the dishes were brought in : 
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one WJIS placed before the Ami'r on his throne, one before Amir 
Ghdzl and Ariydmk, one before the ’Ariz BuSuhal Zauzani and 
Bu J^asr Mishkan, and one before the officers of these two 
persons (Ariydruk and Ghazi). Abd-1 Kdsim Kasfr was sitting 
there like the courtier^. Various dishes were ordered and 
were brought in. When these great men had dinedj they arose 
and came back into the court-hall {tdram), and there sat and 
washed their hands. The great Khwaja praised both the generals 
and spoke very graciously. They said “ Our lord is alwaj^s kind 
and gracious, and we are ready to sacrifice our lives in his service; 
but people have produced anxiety in our minds, and we do not 
know what to do.” The Khwaja observed, “ This is absurd, and 
is a vain fancy which you must banish from your minds. Wait 
a little till I am at leisure ; I will then call for you.” So he 
went in alone, and seeking a private interview with the king, he 
brought up this matter, and begged that they might again 
receive the royal regard, but it was for his Majesty to decide. 
The Amir answered, “I understand and then he called all the 


party back again. The minstrels came and began to play. 
Pleasure was at its height, and everything went on merrily. 
When the time of the first prayer arrived, the Amir made a sign 
to the singers and they kept silence. He then turned towards 
the minister and said, “ I have hitherto observed, as I ought, 
the obligations I owe to these two generals. As to Ghazi, he 
rendered me a service at Kaishapur which no man of the army 
I had with me did, and he came from Ghaznin. And when 


Ariyaruk heard that I had reached Baikh, he hastened thither 
with the Khwaja and tendered his services. I hear that some 
people are Jealous of them, and speak ill of them and make their 
minds perplexed. They must not he alarmed, but must place 
full reliance in my words, for I will not listen to rvhat anyone 
may say ag.ainst them.” The Khwaja observed, “ Nothing now 
remains to be said, for what greater favour can there be than that 
which has been expressed by His Majesty s words Both the 
generals kissed the ground and the throne also, and returning to 
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their places sat down very happy. The Amir ordered two fine 
garments to be brought, both wrought with gold, with two sword- 
belts set with jewels, said to be of the value of fifty thousand 
dinars each. Ho again called them both forward, and ordeied 
them to put on the garments and fasten them. The A mir placed 
the sword-belt round their necks with his own hands. They 
then kissed his hand, the throne, and the ground, and having 
returned to their places they sat down, and afterwards departed. 
All the dignitaries of the Court went away with them to their 
own abodes. To-day, it was my, Bu Fail’s, turn of service, and 
all this I witnessed and noted down in the calendar of the year. 

After they had gone away the Amir ordered two golden cups 
with bottles of wine, plates of sweetmeats, and vases of flowers to 
be prepared. He directed ono of his courtiers, Bu-1 Hasan 
Karkbi, to go to Ghazi, saying that these things should bo 
carried after him, and that three singeis sliould accompany him. 
He also instructed him to tell Ghdzi (hat he had left the Court 
too early, and that he must now drink wine with his companions 
and listen to the minstrels. Three singers accordingly wont 
with Bii-l Hasan, and the porters cairied the things. Muzaffar, 
a courtier, was ordered to go with the three singers, and with 
the same kind of presents to Ariyaruk. The KhwAja made many 
remarks, and said what he deemed right on the subject. About 
the time of afternoon prayer he returned home, the others also 
took their leave. The Amir was there till about evening, and 
then he rose up and went into the palace. 

The Alahmudians were much grieved by what had just passed. 
Heither they nor any one else knew what the future would bring 
forth. Time spabo with an eloquent tongue, but no one regarded. 

Tho two courtiers went to the generals with those things and 
the singers. The generals expressed their obligations, and when 
th^ message of the Sultan was delivered to them they drank the 
wino with pleasure and rejoiced greatly. "When they became elated 
with wine, they gavo to (each of) the royal inesaengers a horse, 
a saddle inlaid with gold, a robe, some silver, and a Turkish 
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slave, and sent them away delighted. In the same manner they 
rewarded the singers with garments and silver, and sent them 
away. Ghdzi then went to sleep, but Ariydruk had the habit 
that when ho once sat down to drink he would continue boozing 
for three or four entire days. This time he drank for two days, 
rejoicing over the favour which had been shown to them. The 
king held his Court again the next morning, and the commander 
of the army, G-hazi, came with a different air and great display. 
When he sat down the Amir asked him why Ariyaruk had not 
also come. Ghazi replied, “ It is his habit to drink successively 
for three or four days, and he will especially do so now in his 
delight and gratification.” The king smiled and said, We must 
also drink to-day, so we will send some one for Ariydruk. Ghkzi 
kissed the ground and wished to retire, but he bade him remain, 
and ;they began to drink. The Amir commanded the attendance 
of Amirak Sipah-dar Khummarchi, who also used to drink, and 
for whom Ariydi'uk had great friendship. Amir Mahmud had sent 
this man to Ariydruk in Hind with a message for him to come 
to Court, and he returned in the month in which (Mahmud) 
died as I have before stated. Amirak came before the Amir, 
who said to him “ Take fifty flagons of wine to Hdjib Ariya- 
ruk and stay with hini, as he is a great friend of yours, until 
he gets drunk and goes to sleep ; tell him also that I excuse his 
attendance at Court, and that he is to drink according to his 
wont.” Amirak went and found that Ariyaruk had become like a 
ball.i He was rambling about in the garden and drinking wine 
and the singers were singing. The message was delivered to 
him, on which he kissed the ground and wept much. He gave 
much wealth to Amirak and the porters. The latter returned, 
but Amirak remained with him. The General GImzi remained 
in the same place with the king tiU the next morning, when he 


r ^ ^ Goi-slmdan, according to the dictionaries, signifies “to 

p,L oa t t. «toh ..rro,ly,” tlo teat wuld ratter t, 

“ Eestless as a ball that is tossed about.”] 
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returned homo taking several military officers and Hdjibs, and 
there sat down to drink, Tliat day he gave away immense 
riches in dinars and dirams in cash, horses, clothes, and slaves. 
Ariyaruk, as he was wont, continued dozing and rousing up, 
sipping soup ^ and again -drinking wine, without knowing in the 
least what he was doing. That day and night, and the day after 
it, he never ceased. The king did not hold his Court next morn- 
ing, but was prepared to arrest Ariyaruk. He came out and sat 
on a green (khazrd) close to the minister's office. We were in 
the office. Somebody secretly went and brought accounts' of 
ArijAruk. When noon arrived, 'Abdna came and whispered some- 
thing in the ear of Bii NasrMishkdn, who rose up and ordered the 
writers to leave, because the garden was to be cleared. AYith the 
exception of myself all rose up and went away, hie he privately 
told to send his horse back to his house and to seat myself at the 
portico of the office, for there was something important to be 
done, 1 was to carefully ascertain all that passed, and then come 
to him. I undertook to do so, and he went away. The minister, 
the 'Ariz, and all the otlier people also left. Baktagin Hdjib, 
son-in-law of ’All Ddya came into the portico and went to the 
king. Ho was there only for a minute (sd'at) and returned. 
The king called Muhtdj, cliief of the guards, and said something 
to him privately. He went away, and returned with five hundred 
soldiers oomplotely armed from every division, and sent them 
into the garden where they were to sit concealed. Tho Hindu 
officers also came, bringing with them three hundred soldiers, and 
they also were posted in the garden. One of the chamberlains 
and a general went to Ariyaruk and told him that the Sultdn rvas 
enjoying his wine, and invited him to join him. Some -people 
had also been sent to invito General Ghdzi. He (Ariydruk) 
was in such a state of drunkenness that he could not uso his 
hands and feet. He said, “ How can I go in this condition, and 
what shall I be able to do 1” Amirok, ^ipdh-ddr, whom the king 
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had trusted said, “ May the general’s life be prolonged, the king’s 
order must be obeyed, and you must attend the Court. When 
he sees you in this state, he -will excuse you and send you back. 
But it will be very bad for you if you don’t go ; and remarks 
mil be made upon you.” Ho ‘also made Ariyaruk’s //djYd, Altdti- 
gin second him, and say that, the general must of course go. 
So Ariyiiruk called for garment, stockings, and cap, put them on, 
and summoned a large number of guards (glmlcim) and two 
hundred soldiers. Arnirak said to his hajib, “ This is bad; he is 
going to drink wine. Ten guards (gJiuldm) with shields and 
a hundred soldiers are sufficient.” So he sent the other 


soldiers back, and Ariydruk himself knew nothing of what 
was passing in the world. When he reached the court, Hajib 
Baktigin advanced, and the captain of the guards made him 
alight, and they walked before him to the court-house, where 
they made him sit down. Ariyaruk, after a moment, stood 
up and said, “ I am drunk, and can do nothing, I must go 
back.” Baktagin told him it was improper to go away 
without permission, and that they were going to inform the 
king. So he sat down in the portico, and I, Bu-1 Fazl, was 
looking at him. He called Haji, water carrier, who came 
and put a pitcher of water before him. He put his hand 
in, took out the ice and ate it. Baktagin said, “ Brother, this 
is wrong. You are a general, and yet you are eating ice here in 
the portico'; go into the court and do there what you like.” So 
he went in. If he had not been drunk, and they had wanted to 


take him, they would have found it a difficult matter. While 
he was seated in the inner apartment, fifty brave soldiers, on 
hearing the signal, suddenly rushed in. Baktagin also entered 
and toffic Ariyaruk in his arms. The soldiers came up on both 
sides and held him so that he could not move in the least.^ He 
cried out to Baktagin, “ O brother, you coward ! Was it for 
this purpose that you brought me hereV’ Other slares came 
and pulled olF the hoots from his feet. In each hoot there were 

1 [Variously writtea “Altumiyitigia” and “ Altdbatigm.”] 
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two daggers.' Mulitdj also came, and heavy cliaius were brought 
which were put round Ids legs. Ilts coat uas also talcn off, and 
in it some poison was found, and also somo ebanns. They were 
all taken away, and ho was carried out. U'lfiy soldiers sur- 
rounded him, aud other men rushed and seized his liorso and trap- 
pings and Ida guards. Tlio head of his escort with tlireo guards 
escaped. Tlio other guards seized their arms and got upon a roof, 
and a great tumult arose. The Amir w.as engaged with Baktagin 
in securing Ariyaruk, and people had run to llagtaghdi, tho chief 
Hiijib ililkdtigin, and tlic otHcers of tho army, to tell them what 
was going on, and to auminoii them. They were all mounted 
ready, Tho guards aud attendants of Ariyaruk, seeing him thus 
bound, made a great outcry, and, collecting together, went towards 
his house. Numerous other hurdcmcn of all clas&es also joined 
them, and a great and obstinate strife arose. Andr ’Abdits was 
sent to Ariydruk’s party to say, “Ariydrulc was a sclf-eon- 
coited man and a hard master. To-day it has been doomed 
expedient to suppress him. Wo are your masters, do not act 
Uko children ; give up tho strife, foi it is clear you aro too fow to 
resist. You will all bo slam in an instant, and Ariyurukwill 
gain nothing by it. If you restrain yomsclves you shall ho 
suitably rewarded.” To thocommaiidtr of these people a friendly 
and comforting nieasago was sent. When "Abdus delivered tho 
message, it acted hko water thrown on fire — the leader and tho 
guards kissed the grouud and the tumult instantly subsided. 
The house was attached and seals were afli.\ed to tho doors ; 
niglit fell, and no one would have said ho had ever been there. 
I returned and related to iny preceptor all that I had seen. Then 
I said my night prayers. Ariydruk was taken from tho Court 
to Kliunduz, aud after ten days ho was sent to Ghazni, and given 
into the charge of Bii 'AH Kotwal, who according to orders kept 
him some time in tho fort, so secretly tliat nobody knew that 
he had been dismissed. Afterwards ho was sent to 13u-l Hasan 
KliaUf in Ghor, who kept him in some placo there. Hcio ends 
his story. 

* Worn as Highlanders wear their Lditcs 
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I will now relate according to my own information what was 
his end and how he was slain. He was captured in Balkh, on 
Wednesday, the 19th of Eabi'u-1 Awwal a.h. 422 (March 1031). 
On the day after his arrest, the Amir sent to his house, Piroz 
Waziri Khadim, Bu Sa’id Mushrif, who still survives and lives at 
the Kandi inn, who had not then obtained the rank of a Mushrif, 
but was one of the grandees of the Ooiirt, and was known by 
the name of Kazi Khusru Hasan ; Bu-1 Hasan ’Abdu-1 Jalil, 
and Bu Nasr Mustaufi (commander of a detachment). They 
also brought with them the Mustaufi and steward of Ariyaruk 
(whom they had caught), and opened the doors. They appro- 
priated immense wealth, and reported that there was much pro- 
perty in Hindustan. Three days were occupied in the work of 
completing an inventory of all that belonged to Ariyaruk, and it 
was taken to the court. His best slaves were made captives, 
those of the second order were given to Ghdzi, the commander, 
and the king’s attendants. Bu-1 Hasan ’Abdu-1 Jalil, and Bii 
Sa’id Mushrif were ordered to go to Hindustan to fetch the 


property of Ariydruk. Thej’- proceeded with great speed, but 
before Ariyaruk was captured, officers had been hastily de- 
spatched thither with letters directing that Ariyaruk’s party 
should he carefully watched. 

Grhazi came to the Court the day after the seizure of Ariyaruk, 
greatly troubled and alarmed. He was admitted, and when the 
court broke up, the Amir privately observed to the minister and 
Ghazi that “ the conduct of this man (Ariyaruk) was very dif- 
ferent from that of my other servants. He had grown dis- 
obedient and had become so arrogant in the time of my father, 
that he shed much innocent blood. The reporters of the news 
dared not expose his conduct, they were afraid of their lives, 
because he had taken possession of the roads and nobody could 
mss without his pei-mission. He did not come from Hindustan 
when he was summoned by my fether, and would never come. 
If coercive measures were taken against him ho used to create 
a great disturbance. The Khwdja showed great adroitness in 
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contriving to bring bim hero. Such a servant is of no use. I 
have spoken thus that the commander-in-cluef may not entertain 
any fear in liis mind from what has just passed. Ilis caso is quite 
different. Different also was tho service ho rendered mo at the 
time I was in Ispahan when I started from thenco to KJmrdsan." 
He kissed the ground and said, “ I am your slave, and I should 
oven consider it an honour if Iho king were to make mo keeper 
of his stable. Tlio power of coinmand is his and ho well knows 
every one’s ^Yorth.” Tho Khw&ja also spoke a few appropriate 
words to tho same effect about Ariydruk, and for tho comfort of 
Ghazi. He said what ho tliought suitable, and theu they retired. 
Both tho Khwdjas^ sat with liim in tho court>room, and lie called 
luy preceptor, Bii Nasr, who told them all tho acts of hardship 
and injustico which wero committed by Ariydruk as they had been 
reported by his enemies. Ghdzi was surprised and said, ‘*0f 
course it is on no account proper to set him free." Bu Nasr went 
in and reported this to tho king and brought satisfactory answers 
from him. Both these nobles spoke picasaut things to cncli other; 
so Ghdzi was much gratified and retired. 1 heard Bfi Nasr 
state that IChwdja Ahmad said “ Thw Turk is very suspicious, 
for ho is very cunning and sly (kurhiiz o ddhi), and these things 
will bo all stored up in his memory. But alas 1 for a mau liko 
Ariyaruk who might conquer another region besides Hindustan, 
and for whom I would bo surety. Tho king has hoard enough 
about him and will not release him. Ho (tho king) will ruin 
everything. Ghdzi also will /all; l\Iarlc my words.” Ho then 
arose and went into his oflico, very disturbed in mind. And 
this old wolf said,’* There is a conspiracy of tho mon of Mahmud's 
and Mas’ud’s time, and they arc prosecuting their designs. God 
grant it may end well. 

^ y LS-v-.Si.iJ |V^ ^ 
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Accoimt of an Inundation at Ghazni.— Mahmud Warrdh and 

his Sons.^ 

On Snturdny, the 9tli of Rjijab, between the morning' and 
afternoon prayers, there were some sHglit showers wliicli sufficed 
to wet the ground. Some herdsmen were encamped in the dry 
bed of the Gliaxni river witli their droves of cattle. Althouf^h 

tD 

they were told to decamp, as in the event of a flood they would 
be in danger, they would not listen, till at last, when the rain 
fell heavier, they began to take their departure, but slowly, and 
removed toward the wall near the suburb of the ironmongers, 
where they sought shelter and rest, but were again at fault. In 
another direction, where the stream flows by Afghanshala, there 
were several of the Royal mules stabled. Trees extended from 
the stream as far as the walls, and the stable keepers raised 
mounds of dung and other refuse to protect themselves against 
the flood, but without any effect, for they were direct in the path 
of the flood. Our prophet Muhammad says, (Grod’s mercy be on 
him !) “ Defend us from the two dumb and the two deaf,” 

meaning thereby water and fire. 

The bridge which stood at that time was a massive structure, 
supported by stroug buttresses. The top was securely covered, 
and on each side of the roadway, there was a row of shops, just 
as there is now. When, in consequence of the flood, the bridge 
was so destroyed that no one could pass over it, that holy per- 
sonage (Amir Mas’tid) God’s mercy on him! constructed the 
present bridge, of one arch, of such excellence and beauty, that 
may he be long remembered for his goodness and, humanity ! 

At the time of afternoon prayers the bridge was in such a state 
as no one ever remembered, and when about one watch of the 
nio'ht had passed, such a flood came, that the oldest inhabitants 
agreed that they had never seen the like. Many trees, torn up 
by the roots, came rushing down towards the bridge. The cattle 
and the mules endeavoured to save their lives, but the flood 
I [This extract xvas translated by Sir H. EUiot. Pages 315 to 318 of the Text.] 
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carried many df them dovm ; and aa the Nvatcnvay of the bridge 
was narrow, it waa iinposstblo that trees and animals together 
could pass through it at tho same time. They hllcd up tho 
arches, so that oven tho water could not escape through them. 
Then tho water rose over tho roadway, and carried away ovciy- 
thing, like a dispcr^icd anny, and cuttring tlic Bazars reached as 
far as tho Bankers' quarters, and did a grc.at deal of injury. 

WJiat showed tlio great force of the water more than anything 
else was, tliat it carried away tho bridge from its foundations, 
with all its shops. It carried away many c.ira\ani»erais in its 
way, destroyed tho bazars, and came rusliing in a ilood against 
the old fort, which stood then as it stood before tho time of 
Ya’kub Lais, whoso brother, ’Urnrii, built this city and fort of 
Ohaznin. 

All these matters tlio learned Mahmud AVarrdk has do* 
scribed most osceUcutly m (ho history which lie wrote in tho 
year 450 it. Ho composed .1 history of sc\end lliousand ycara^ 
ending with 400 II. As ho ended there, 1 dclcnnincd to con* 
tinuo his history from that period. This Mahmud Warrdk is 
a true and faithful Instorian. I have seen ten or fifteen of his 
excellent compositions on every subject, and 1 intended to writo 
something in in’s praise, but when In’s sons heard of it, they 
exclaimed and said, “ are not wo, lus sons, able to writo an ac- 
count of him, that you should undertako it, as you ha^o declared 
your intention of doing? Let it alone." Being helpless, I 
abandoned my intention. 

This inundation did so much injuiy that thcro is no computing 
it. The next day, inen'stood on each side of tho river looking on. 
About twelve o'clock tho flood began to abate. But for several 
days there was no bridge, and men found it diiScult to pass from 
this side to that and from that side to tliis, until tho bridge was 
again mended. I have heard fiom several Zawali^ narrators that, 
after the subsidence of tho flood, many wretched suflerers found 
gold, silver, and garments that tho water had swept away, and 
* Of or the countrj about Gbazu! 
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God Almighty knoTvs what the destitute did not flieet with from 
his goodness. 

The Amir returned from his hunting ground to the Sadhazdr^ 
garden, on Saturday the 16th of Eajab, and remained there seven 
days, pleasuring and drinking. 

^ * * * 

Ahmad NialtUj'in appointed Crovenwr of Eindustanr 

The Amir, addressing the Khwdjn, said, “ Hindustan must not 
be left without a governor, but who is to be sent there ?” lie 
answered, “ You, my lord, know all the servants and you must 
have thought about the person to be appointed. The ollico is 
very important and honourable. When Ariydruk was there he 
kept up great state, and now a man ought to bo sent of the same 
dignity. Although under the authority of your hlajcsty matters 
may go on well, still a trained and experienced general is reejuired.” 
The Amir said, “ I have fixed my heart upon Ahmad Nialtigin, 
though he has not been trained under generals ; he was treasurer 
to my father, and accompanied him in all his jounicys. lie 
studied and knew tlio ways and habits of tlie late king.” Tiie 
Khwaja remained thinking for a wliilc.^ lie had an ill feeling 
towards this man, because ho had formed many designs when he, 
the Khwaja, was discharging the fine imposed u 2 )on him.‘ Ah- 
mad had also purchased his goods at the very lowest prices. Jhit 
the Khwaja had been restrained, and had never taken rovtuigr, 
until the present time wlien ho had directed that a nckouing 
should be held witli him. IH.s excesses were scardied out and 
close calculations were made so that money might he e>.;u t*d 
from him. I3ut the king had now selected him, and so tie’ 
Khwaja wished to cure the wound of his heart. Tlio Khv.i^a 
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also was very inimical to KazJ Shiraz Bii-l Hasan 'Ali, because 
Amir Mahinutl liad often said in his usual nay, “How long 
sJjall I bear uith tho airs of this AhinaJ, Ijo is not so indis- 
pensable, for tliero arc other persons lit for tlm ofiico of AVazir. 
For example, there is one, K&xl Shiraz." Now this KdzC 
Sliirdz did not poascss even ono-tenth part of tho abilities of 
that great man (tho Ivliuaja). Hut kings say uhat they like, 
and no ouo can arguo uith them. At all c\cnts in this counsel 
tlio Khuuja deemed it allouablo (o set a great man hko Alimad 
Nidltigiu against Kazi Sliirdz, as tUo latter might llius bo dls* 
graced. Ho replied, “ May my lord's life bo prolonged, it is a 
very good selection, and there is no one so fit as Ahmad. But 
promises must bo taken from him on oath, and Ins son must bo 
left, hero uith other sureties." Tho Amir coincided, .and directctl 
tho Khudja to send forAJtmad to tell him all that nas proper 
and to do \Nliat was needful. Tho Khwdja camo into tho minis- 
ter's offico and called for Ahmad, who was terribly afraid he 
might have to suffer another punishment. However, ho camo. 
ThoKliwdja made him sit down and said to him, “ Don’t )ou 
know that you lia>o to render several ^c.ars' account, and tliat I 
am bound by oath to do my utmost in tlio king’s business. 
Your demeanour must not bo such as to aggriovo me, and I must 
not take such proceedings as to irritalo you. When a king lias 
determined upon a matter, nothing remains for his servants but 
to give counsel and show kindness (to each other)." Ahmad 
kissed tho ground and said, “ I can in nowise consider this as 
difficult, for I have not seen tho Icing to-day, nor liavo I seen 
him for years. Wo servants must agree with what tho king 
orders, and with what you, tho great Khw&ja, considers best." 
Tho minister obsened, ‘‘Tho SuU&n consulted with mo in 
private to-day on different topics, of which tho most important 
was that of Iliudustdn. Ho smd, * There is a man there like 
Kdzi Shirdz, who wears a soldier’s garment, but who is no com- 
niandor. A general is needed there, one of renown and dignity 
to lead the forces and to exact tribute. It is tho Kdzl’s 
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business to carry on civil affairs and collect the revenue, but the 
general at Ins convenience makes war, takes tribute, seizes 
upon elephants, and chastises the refractory Hindus.’” The 
Khwaja continued— » When I said to him ‘Your Majesty knows 
the merits of all your servants, whom do you choose for the duty?’ 
he replied, ‘ I have fixed my mind upon Ahmad Nialtigin,’ and 
I saw he had a very high opinion of you. I also spoke what I 
knew regarding your bravery and experience. He directed me 
to send for you to acquaint you with his majesty’s will and to 
arrange matters. What have you to say about it ?” Ahmad 
kissed the ground, rose up and said, “I have no words to express 
my thanks for this favour, nor do I think myself deserving of 
it j but I will perform the duty which may be assigned to me to 
the best of my power.” So all was settled, and neither kindness 
nor .counsel was wanting. The Khwdja gladdened him and 
praised him, and sent him' away. He then called Muzaffar, 
chief of the royal attendants, told him all that had passed, 
and directed him to request the Amir to order a khii’at to be 
prepared, more magnificent than that which was granted to 
Ariydruk, the late governor of Hindustan, and that Bu Nasr 
Mishkan should write out the royal diploma for him, and get it 
impressed with the royal signet, so that at the time of granting 
the robe all the necessary orders might be given to him to enable 
him to assume his command at once, and enter on his expedition 
in time. Muzaffar went and delivered the message. The king 
gave the order, and a robe of honour was prepared for Ahmad, 
together with kettle-drums, flags, and all things usually given to 


generals of the army. 

On Sunday, the second of Sha ban, of this year, the Amu 
ordered Abmad Niflligln to be taken to tbc irardrobo and he 
was invested with the khil’at. It was very splendid: first 
came the golden girdle, which was of the value of one tlioasand 
kfinis, and with it was also given a cap with two pmiits wind, 
was also prepared at the expense of the same sum. Ho observed 
the ceremonials of respeet, and tho Amir received him graciously, 
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he then returned home wth great honour. People offered him 
presents according to custom. The next day ho again camo to 
the Court. The Amir held a private consultation with the great 
Kh^Ydja and Khwija Bu Nasr, Secretary of State; Ahmad was 
also called, and he received orders from tho king's own tongue. 
From thence they came into the court-hall, and all three sat 
there alone. The Boyal diploma and tho articles and agree- 
ment^ were written out, and both tho papers were duly sealed. 
They were taken to Ahmad, and tho writings and a solemn oath 
were put before him. He took the oath according to custom, 
and put his signature to it. Then the papers were shown to the 
king, and given into the charge of the record keeper. 

The Khwdja said to Ahmad, “that self-sufficient fellow of 
Shiraz wishes the generals to he under his command, and when 
he had to deal with such a weak man as 'Abdu-llah Haratigin, he 
governed all. On hearing the name of Ariydruk he knew that 
a man who had teeth [was coming ; lie wished to liave a rovenuo- 
collector and and an accountant-general sent there, so Abu-l Fath 
and Damaghani were sent with Abu-l Faraj ICirm&ni, but they 
could not cope >vith Ariyiruk. However, what happened to 
Ariy&ruk happened in consequence of his conducting matters for 
his own benefit ; but you who are a general, must act according to 
the articles and your agreement. You must not say anything.to 
any person respecting the political or revenue matters, so that no 
one's word may be heard against you, but you must perform all the 
duties of a commander, so that that fellow may not be able to 
put his hand upon your sine^vs and drag you down. Bii-l Kasim 
Bu-1 Hakam, the superintendent of the news carriers, a most 
confidential officer, reports in due time all that occurs, and tho 
imperial and ministerial orders are regularly sent to him. You 
two persons must not give trouble to the Court. "What you 
have to write to me you must state in full detail, that a distinct 
reply may be sent. His majesty deems it advisable to send 

^ and below 
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wth you some of tlie Dailami chiefs, such as Bu Nasr Taifur and 
others, in order that they may be at a distance from the Court, 
because they are strangers ; he also sends some others of whom 
appiehensions are, entertained, such as Bu Nasr Bamianf, brother 
of the Prince of Balkh and nephew of the chief of Sarkhas ; also 
some refractory slaves who have committed many disloyal actions, 
which have been proved against them. They are to be set at 
liberty and some assistance is to be given to them, so that it may 
appear that they belong to your army. You must take them 
all with you and treat them very kindly and well. But, of course, 
none of them must be allowed to go beyond the-river Ohandraha/ 
without the king’s order, or without your knowledge and per- 
mission. Whenever you march on an expedition you must take 
these people with you, and you must be careful not to let them 
mingle with the army of Lahore and not allow them to drink 
wine or play at changdn. You must keep spies and observers 
to watch them, and this is a duty which must in no case be 
neglected. Injunctions also will be sent to Bu-1 Kdsim Bu-1 
Hakam to give you a helping hand, and to do everything that 
may be necessary in this matter. In other affairs he is to act 
under the orders of the Court, and in accordance with the royal 
mandate and the conditions of his appointruent. What you 
have just heard are the secret orders of the king, and you must 
not divulge them. When you reach the station you must report 
all circumstances which occur, also what reliance is to be placed 
on each individual, and whether he acts upon the royal orders 


which he has received.” 

Ahmad Nialtigin said, “ I will do all this, so that no harm 
may be done.” Then he retired. Close at his heels the Khwdja 
sent him amessage by Hasan, his Hajib, to say that his Majesty 
had directed that his (NMtigin’s) son was to remain behind, 
thouoh he wonld no donbt take with him his wife and children 
who lived in privacy. The son was to he left at home nndor the . 

care of a tutor, a friend and a conBdential person, m order that 
1 [The Chiahb, see VoL I. p- 63.] 
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the father might feel himself more at liberty. This was an 
arrangement made by his Majesty out of regard to Ahmad, for 
he did not wish to see his son associating with the body guards. 
The Khwdja added, “ I was ashamed to tell you this, for it is 
not right to require a pledge from you j but although the Sultdn has 
not given^ distinct order about it, yet the conditions and the cus- 
toms must not be departed from. I have no option, but to look 
after all the affairs of the country, great and small, and to protect 
the interest of you and the like of you.” Ahmad answered, “ I 
am obedient and think it best both now and henceforth to do 
that which tho great Khwdja approves and directs.” He gave 
a handsome present to the Hdjib and dismissed him. He also 
made proper arrangements for UU son. His equipment as a 
general, retinue, arms, guards, and everything else he carefully 
prepared in the manner which he had seen and had learnt to be 
tho rple in such cases. When all was done he got leave to set 
out. 

On Saturday, five days before the end of Sba'ban, the king 
rode and came to the desert of Sbabah^r with many attendants 
and riding under a canopy on an elephant. He stopped there, 
and Ahmad Nidltigin came before him, dressed in a red garment, 
and paid his respects. A very fine calvacade, many armed men, 
military officers, the Dallamis, and others, who were placed 
under his command, passed by. They were followed by one 
hundred and thirty royal slaves whom the Amir had set free, 
who carried their letters of freedom, and delivered them to him. 
These were under three of the king^s own officers, and had with 
them three flags, bearing tlio device of a lion and spears, according 
to tho fashion of royal slaves. After them came kettle drums, 
and the banners of Ahmad of red cloth and uith gilded balls on 
their tops, accompanied by seventy-five slaves, richly caparisoned 
camels aud dromedaries. Tho king said, “ Ahmad, rejoice, and 
be happy ; be careful to underst^d tho value of this favour* 
Keep my imago over before your eyes aud do good serrice, so 
that you may attain to greater honour.” He promised to do all 
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that could be required of a servant, and saluted. The horse of 
the commander of the army of Hindustan was called for ; and he 
mounted and rode away. 

In the end, this Ahmad Nialtigin was ruined ^ he turned 
away from the the path of rectitude, and took a crooked course, 
as I shall have to relate in the proper place. 






Ahmad NidUigin at Benares} 

In this summer [424 h., 1033 a.d.] another event took place 
in which Ahmad Nialtigin, the commander of Hindustan, was 
concerned. A certain man was driven to rebellion by tyranny, 
and this was the cause of the rise of disturbances in Khurasan, 
and of the Turkomans and Saljukians becoming powerful, accord- 
ing to the decree of God, W'hose name is glorious. Tliere is a 
cause for everything. The great Khwaja, Ahmad Hasan, was 
badly disposed towards this Ahmad, for the reason we have before 
stated, that is, he had formed designs against the Khw^ja’s goods 
and eSeots, at the time when he was involved in law troubles. 
The Khw4ja’ was also at variance with Kazi Shiraz, because 
Amir Mahmud had often declared him to be fit for tlio office of 


Wazlr. Ahmad Hasan, at the time of dispatching Ahmad 
Nl^itigln on the command to Hindustan, had instructed him to 
be watchful against Kazl Shlrdz, saying, you are by the Sultan’s 


order appointed generalissimo in Hindustan, and the Kdzl has no 
control over you. Let him not cast his spell' over you and bring 
you under his control. Ahmad Nlaltigln went boldly and 
proudly ; he did not heed the Kazl in the least in liis duties of 
commander. This Ahmad was a bold man. He was called the 
alter ego- of Amir Hahnuid, and well knew the distinction be- 

tween riglit “ni 

mother his birth, and Amir Malimud. There was ccrlainly a 
friendiy rcWion between that king and Ins motl.cr,-hnt Cod 
knows the truth. This man thorongl.ly understood the adatrs 


1 rpa"e 495 to 497 of tbo Test.] 

2 I’Jisat, lit. “ the sneeze,” or as we 


have it in (be vulgar (onOTe, 


“ (lie !-jiit-''] 
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and habits of Amxr Mahmud, by association and converse witli 
him. 'When ho reached Hinduatdn, ho kept several sturdy 
slaves, and had a fine equipage and retinue. A difTcrcnco took 
place between him and Kdzi ShfrAz with respect to the command 
of the army. The Kazi said, Tho command ought to bo given 
to ’Abdu-llah Kardtigln, as was expressed in his farman.” Ah- 
mad protested ho would not agree to anything of tho kind, 
saying, “The SuU&n conferred this office on me, and I am in 
all respects better and greater than 'Abdu-llah : ho and others 
must march under my banners." Tho matter W’cnt very far. 
The army of Lahore and tho warriors sided with Ahmad; and ho 
with his followers irritated the Kdzi, and formed a plan of going 
to some distant place. Tito Kdzi sent messengers complaining 
of him, who reached Dust just as wo were about to go toward 
Hirdt and Natshapdr. Amir Alas'ud asked tlto great Khwdja, 
Ahmad Hasan, wliat ho thought most advisable, and ho replied, 
“ Ahmad Nidltigin is a fitter person to bo general than anyone 
olse. An answer must bo written to tho Kdzi that hU busiuesa 
is to manage the revenue, and that ho has nothing to do with 
tho command or with the army. Alimad must himself do what 
ho ought to do, and take tho rovenuo and tho tribute from the 
Thakurs, go on expeditions and bring large sums into tho 
treasury. There is a proverb — ‘There must bo no contention 
between tho door and tho house.’ ” 

The Amir approved of this, and an answer was written to the 
above effect. Ahmad Nidltigin was much encouraged, because 
the Khwdja wrote to inform him of what Kdzl Shirdz had written, 
and what reply had been sent. Ho marched out with his 
warriors and the army of Lahore, and exacted ample tribute from 
tho Thdkurs. He crossed the river Ganges and went down the 
left bank. Unexpectedly {^nd^gdli) he airived at a city which is' 
called Banaras, and which belonged to the territory of Gang. 
Never had a Muhammadan army readied this place. The city 
was two parasangs square, aud contained plenty of water. The 
army could only remain there from morning to mid-day prayer. 
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because of the peril. The markets of the drapers, perfumers, and 
jewellers, were plundered, but it was impossible to do more. The 
people of the army became rich, for they all carried off gold, 
silver, perfumes, and jewels, and got back in safety. 

The Kazi, on the achievement of this great success, was likely 
to go mad. He speedily sent messengers, who reached us in 
Haishapur and represented that Ahmad Maltigin had taken im- 
mense riches from the Thakurs and tributaries. Enormous 
wealth had been obtained, but Ahmad had concealed the greater 
portion of it, and had sent only a little to the Court. The Kdzi 
went on to say that “ his confidential agents had secretly accom- 
panied Ahmad, who knew not of their presence. Some accountants 
and the chief of the couriers were also there, and these had kept 
an account of all that he had exacted. This account he had now 
sent for the information of his Majesty, without the knowledge 
of that base dishonest man. Ahmad had also clandestinely sent 
men to Tmkistan ud Banjhir (Panjshir?) to procure Turkish 
slaves for him. That up to this time about seventy slaves 
(Jidftad 0 and) had been brought and others were expected. That 
he had made all the Turkomdns who were there his friends, and 
they were disaffected; what his intentions' are nobody knows, 
but he calls himself son of Mahmud. Your slaves have duti- 
fully given the information. Your Majesty’s will is supreme.” 

These letters took effect on the Amir’s heart, and produced a 
deep impression. He ordered my instructor, Bu Hasr, to keep 
the matter secret, and let no one be informed of it. Bearers of 
o-ood tidings also soon arrived, and brought letters from Ahmad 
Nialti<^in, Governor of Hindustan and general of the army, 
reporting the news of the conquest of Benares, which was a very 
grLt achievement, and by which the army had become rich. 
Immense wealth had been obtained, and tribute had been exacted 
from the TlAkurs. Several elephants had also been taken. His 
Majesty’s servants wrote these letters fr-om Indar-dar-bandi,^ 


T- [This is the reading of Morley’s edition. 


Sir H. Elliot’s MSS. have Indar-bcdi.] 
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and were returning towards Lahore very happy : ^^hat had passed 
they had reported.^ 

Tilali the Hindu appointed General? 

One day tho Amir went to tho garden of Sadliazdra with the 
intention of staying there a W’eelc, and all necessary furniture was 
taken. In this interval letters were constantly arriving with tlio 
information of Ahmad Nialtigin having reached Lahore witii tho 
Turkomdns, and that numerous turbulent fellows of Lahore, from 
all classes of people, had flocked around Inm, aud that if his pro- 
ceedings were not soon taken notice of, tho affair would reach an 
awkward length, for his power and dignity were increasing every 
day, Tho Amir, in tho garden of Sadliazdra, convened a 
private council of the commandcr-in-cUicf and the generals and 
officers of tho army,^ and asked their opinions as to what ought 
to be done in order to extinguish the fire of this rebcUlous general 
so that their hearts might, bo rclioved of all concern on his ac- 
count. The commander-in-chief said, “When ono runs away 
from Ahmad there cannot be much honour left, but whatever 
general is sent against him, ho will have enough to do, for there 
is a strong force at Lahore. If my lord orders me to go, I can 
get out in a week, although the weather is very hot." Tho Amir 
observed, “It is wrong and impossible for you to go on such an 
insignificant duty, because there are distuibances in Khurasdn, 
and insurrections have also broken out in Khatldn and Tukha- 
ristan. Our minister has gone there and he is suflicient, yet 
as the autumn has passed, it is expedient for me to march to Bust 
or Baikh, and you must accompany my standard. We will 
send a general, to Sind it may be " The commander-in-chief 
said, “ It is for my lord to order, the generals and officers are 
present here in your council, and others, are at the court ; whom 
do you order to go.” Tilak Hindu said, “May my lord’s life 

^ [Here occurs the lacuna mentioaed in tho Bibliographical notice at page 51.] 

» [Page 600 to 503 of the Text.] 

* [Khw&ja Ahmad, the wazir, was absent on a journey.] 
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bo piolongcd I Be pleased to let nie go and perform this service 
that I may make some return for favours received and obligations 
incurred. Besides, I am a native of Hindustan, the weather is 
hot, and I can travel in that country with greater ease. If your 
high wisdom deems me fit for this service, I will not fail.” The 
Amir admired him for the readiness he thus showed ; and asked 
those who were present for their opinions. They replied, he was a 
famous man and was fit for any duty, for he had a sword, equip- 
ments, and men, and as he had received the royal favour he 
might accomplish the object. The Amir told his councillors to 
retire and leave him to consider about it. So they left. The 
Amir said to his private councillors, “ISTone of these ofiicers have 
their hearts in the' business, and in fact they have not exhibited 
their Avonted devotion. So Tilak, perhaps, felt ashamed and 
stepped forward.” The Amir sent a Persian secretaiy to Tilak, 
secretly, Avith many kind messages, saying, “ I am fully alive to 
what you have said and have promised to perform, but the people 
around me did not at all like it. You have shamed them all, 


and your Avords shall be proved true, for to-morrow you-shall 
be named for the service. I Avill do Avhatever is possible in this 
matter, and I Avill give you much money, a strong force, and 


everything: necessary, so that the Avork may be accomplished by 
your liands, and the insurrection may be put doAvn Avitbout any 
thanks or obligations to these people. You shall be raised to 
hif’‘her rank ; for these people do not at all like that I should 
exalt a man, but Avish mo to remain always dependent on them, 


thouerh they do nothing. They have been greatly annoyed at 
your” exaltation, How you must be resolute in doing what you 
have said. The fault has been coinmittcd it Avas manifest in 
their tklk and observations ; and Avhat is passed cannot ho re- 
called ” Tilak kissed tiic ground, and said, “ If this undertaking 
were bcTond the powers of your slave, I,o would not l.uvo 
vontured to speak will, such boldness bclbro your uuucsly and 

the issemblT; "liat I ba''o ^ 

lompHsh.' I wll druw up u plan for tbo upprorul ol b.s 
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IMajesty ; and I will soon set forth and overthrow that rebel.” 
The Persian came back and related all this. The Amir highly 
approved it, and ordered the writing to be sent in. Tho secro- 
tary devoted himself with all hia heart to tho execution of this 
mission, and laid before his Slajesty tho detailed statement which 
Tilak had drawn up of his designs. Tho Amir then gave power 
to Tilak to do whatever ho deemed proper, after passing Baz- 
ghurak^ for securing tho allegiance of the Hindus. He also sent 
a message by tho Persian to tho Secretary of State, directing 
him to draw up a farmau and letters in behalf of Tilak. It was 
customary with Bu Nasr to write iu very hyperbolical language^ 
on all matters that he was directed to pen by tho Amir himself, 
because he was afraid that the responsibility might fall upon him. 
What was to be written was drafted. Tho ministers of tho 
Court considered it a foolish proceeding — or as tho Arab proverb 
says ‘‘A shot without a shooter.” 

This man (Tilak) was the cause of tho death of Ahmad Nldlti- 
gin, as I will mention iu its proper place. But first I must 
recount the history of tliis Tilak, showing wliat his origin was 
and how he attained to tliis rank. Hany advantages attend tlie 
wnting of such matters. 

Account of Ttlah of Mxnd? 

This Tilak was tho son of a barber, but he was handsome in 
face and appearance, and had an eloquent tongue. Ho wrote an 
excellent hand, both in Hindi and Persian. He had lived a 
long time in Kashmir, where he studied and acquired some 
proficiency in dissimulation, amours, and witchcraft. From 
thence ho came to Kazi Shiraz Bu-1 Hasan, who was captivated 
by him, for eveiy great man who saw liim was enamoured of 
him. * » * * Xhe Edzi restrained him from going any- 
where else; but Tilak contrived by stratagem to bave his 

* {See Vol. I. p. 49 ] 
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case, and tlie iniquity of which the Kazi was capable, reported 
to the great Khwdja Ahmad Hasan (May God be pleased Avith 
him). There was ill-feeling between the Khwaja and the Kazi. 
The Khwaja sent royal orders with three peons, and to the 
great disgust of the Kazi they brought Tilak to the court. 
Khwaja Ahmad Hasan heard what he had to say, saw the way 
clear before him, and took measures to have the matter brought 
to the notice of Amir Mahmud in such a manner that he did 
not know the Khwdja had contrived the means. The Amir 
ordered the Khwaja to hear Tilak’s complaint, and the Kazi fell 
into great difficulty. 

After this event Tilak became one of the great confidants of 
the Khwaja. He was made his secretar}’^ and interpreter be- 
tween him and the Hindus.^ Thus he acquired great influence 
in the minister’s court, where I, says Bu-1 Fazl, used to see 
him standing before the Khwaja, doing the duties of a secretary 
and interpreter, and carrying and bringing messages, and manag- 
ing difficult aflairs. When that trouble fell on the Khwaja, 
which I have before mentioned, Amir Mahmud called together 
his servants and secretaries, in order that he might appoint the 
most clever to offices in his court. Tilak met with his approval, 
and was associated as interpreter with JBahrdm. He was a 
young man and a clever speaker. Amir Mahmud wanted such 
persons. His fortune thus improved. Secretly he rendered 
valuable services to Sultan Mas’ud, that is, he brought all the 
Hindu Kators and many outsiders under his rule,^ and he ob- 
tained honour from such a great king as Mahmud. 

When Shih Mas’ud arrived in Balkh from Hirat and the 
affairs of the country were ' settled, Sundar, the general of the 
Hindus, was not in his place. He therefore promoted Tilak, 


1 FThe text lias the words hamchundn UrhdV, ladiwdn-i md, “like BSrbal in 
” These words, unless they will bear some other interpretation, would 

r™ rii, tSrote wU ^ » <1.=^ must .. c . 
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and granted him a gold embroidered robe, hung a jewelled uech* 
lace of gold round his neck, and placed an army under him. Thus 
ho obtained the namo of man. A tent and an umbrella were 
also given to him. Kettlo drums were beaten at his quarters, 
according to the custom of tlio Hlndd chiefs, and banners %vith 
gilded tops were granted. Fortune befriended him ; ho was 
elevated to such a degree as to sit among the nobles in the 
privy councils, and, as I have said, ho was employed in impor- 
tant duties, until at length he undertook the command against 
Ahmad Nialtigin, His luck and fortune aided him, and carried 
him throngh. The Arabs say, “There is a cause for every- 
thing, and men must seek it.” Wise men do not wonder at such 
facts, because nobody is bom great — men become such. Fut it 
is important that they should leave a good name behind. This 
Tilak soon became a man, and bad excellent qualities. All the 
time he lived ho sustained no injury on account of being the 
son of a barber. But if with such a character, wisdom, and 
spirit, he had been of good extraction, ho would have been 
better, for nobility and talents are both very agreeable, But 
nobility is good for nothing, if learning, propriety and spirit 
are wanting. 

« o o o a 

The rebellion of Ahmad Ni6.lhgin w Smdu&tdn?- 

In the middle of this month (Baraazin H. 425 ; July, 1033) 
letters were received from Lahore (Lahdr), stating that Ahmad 
Niiltigin had arrived there with several men ; that 'Kkzi Shirdz, 
with all his counsellors, had entered the fort of Tklaudkdkur;^ that 
there was perpetual fighting, and that the whole neighbourhood 
was in a state of turmoil and agitation. The Amir became ex- 
ceedingly thoughtful, because liis mind was troubled from three 

^ 523, 524. This and all th& io&oimag £xtracls &oia Baihahi Trm trans- 

lated by Sir il. Elliot himself J 

> Tiro copies concur in this readings; a fluid omits the syllable [See Vol. t 
pp. 62 and 530.) 
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difibiGnt souices, viz. tliG Turkoiudns of *Irdk, Kliwarizni, and 
LaliorG, as I liavG alrGadj dGscribod. * * On Tuesday, 
tliG •'Td was celebrated, when the Amir (God be satisfied with 
him!) directed that great preparations should be made, and 
ordered trays of food to be set down, with wine, in order that the 
officers and men might regale themselves, which they did, and 
departed drunk. 

The Amir also sat down to drink wine with his companions, 
when, in the middle of his happiness, while he was fully occupied 
with every kind of pleasure, a very important despatch was re- 
ceived from Lahore, stating that Ahmad Nidltigin had taken the 
fort; but it was reported that Tilak Hindu had collected a 
powerful army from every detachment and quarter, and was 
advancing in that ‘direction ; that the heart of that vile rebel 
was quaking within him, and that there was a space of only two 
Jws between the two armies. The Amir read this despatch even 
while he was drinking, and ordered a letter to be written to 
Tilak Hindu, and placed in its case. He directed Tilak to 
proceed against Ahmad with all speed. The Amir sealed the 
letter, and added a postscript with his own hand, written with all 
the force which characterized his style, imperious, and at the 
same time appropriate to the person addressed. This was con- 
cealed from his confidential Dfwdn, and sent off with all haste. 

On Thursday, the 18th of Shawwal, a despatch arrived from 
Gurdez,^ stating that General Ghazi, who was stationed in that 
quarter, had died. 

* ##=*** 


The Cowardice of the Eindiis at Kirman, and their Disgrace? 
Ahmad ’AH Noshtigin made every kind of exertion, but the 
Hindus would not advance, and turned their backs in flight. 
The panic spread to the rest of the troops, and Ahmad ms 
ohliffed to fly from the field. He, rvith his own troops .and the 
roXly. returned, by way of Kdin, to Haishdpdr. . Part of 

1 [A town fifty miles east of Ghazni.] 
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the army fell back to Makr&D. The Hindus fled to Sistdn, and 
thence to Ghaznin.' 

I, who am Abii-1 FazI, had gone on duty to the Amir, at the 
Sad-hazdra Garden, and I saw tho officers of the Hindik who 
had come there. The Amir ordered that they should bo kept in 
the large house, which is used as the despatch office. Bii Sa'id, 
the accountant, brought several severe orders to them from the 
Amir, and matters went so for, that a message came to tell them 
they were dismissed. Six of their officers committed suicide 
with their daggers, so that blood was flowing in the office. I, Bii 
Sa’id, and others, left the place, and came and told the Amir 
what had happened. He said they should have used these 
daggers at Barmin. He treated them severely, but in the end 
forgave them.^ After this, all went wrong, and it was not pos- 
sible to send any one else to Kirmdn. Ahmad ’All IToshtigfn 
also came to Ghazuin, and as he was ashamed and deeply grieved, 
no long time elapsed before he died. 

«•«•«« 

The Death of the Rebel Ahniad Rfidltigin and the SuUdn^a 
Rejoicings,^ 

Amir Mas’ud wrote orders to Tilak to expedite matters 
agaiuat Ahmad ISiaUigLu, who should, ha driven from Lahore, 
and the Kdzi and his army should leave the fort. The Kdzl 
also was ordered to exert himself to the utmost in order that 
the Amir’s mind might be at once relieved from anxiety on 
account of this rebellion. ♦ * » * The Amir arrived at 

1 ThdS waa at the battle of Kirm&a, where they formed one-half of the cavalry 
force, there being 2000 Hindis, 1000 ISirks, and 1000 Kurds and Arabs. 

^ The Hindus, about 100 pages after this, are represented as incurring 
disgrace near ITcir, when they fled before tho Turkom&ns , but there they were not 
a bit more culpable than the rest of the army, and the reason assigned was suffiaenL 
*‘Tbe Amu also summoned the HindOs and repnmasded them, when Uieir leaders said 
—We ate ashamed to speak before our Lmd, hut the fact is our men are hungry, and 
our horses weak, for it is now four months smee any of us bare eaten bailey-bread. 
Notwithstanding what has happened, as long as we live we shall not be found 
defiaent" » [Pago 535 to 53S.] 
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Taldndb^i on tlio 7tli of Zi4 kaMa [a.h. 425, Sept. 1034 a.d.], 
and remained tliere seven days, on one of which he drank wine’ 
for he was troubled on many accounts. After that, he went to 
Bust for tljree days, and on Thursday, the 17th of this month, 
he arrived at the palace of Dasht-langdn, where he laid out 
much money in gardens, buildings, and mrdis. 

****** 

On Wednesday, the last day. of this month, he left , Bust, and 
while on the road messengers anived from Tilak, bringing intel- 
ligence of his having slain the proud rebel Ahmad Nidltigin, of 
having taken his son prisoner, and of his having subdued the 
Turkomans who were wth Ahmad. The Amir was exceedingly 
rejoiced at this news, for it relieved the anxiety of his heart. 
He ordered the drums to be beaten, and the clarions to be 
sounded ; he invested the messengers with robes of honour upon 
their introduction, gave them plenty of money, and directed that 
they should be paraded tlirough the camp. 

The letters of Tilak, Kdzi Shiraz, and the intelligencers were 
to this effect : — ^When Tilak arrived at Laliore, he took several 


Musulmans prisoners, who were the friends of Ahmad, and 
ordered their right hands to be cut off ; that the men who were 
with Ahmad were so terrified at this punishment and display of 
power, that they sued for mercy and deserted him ; that the 
proper arrangements were then made for the conduct of affairs of 
Revenue and Police j that Tilak, in full confidence and power, 


pursued Ahmad with a large body of men, chiefly Hindus j that 
in the pursuit several skirmishes and actions took place; that 
Ahmad, the forsaken of Hod,- kept flying before him ; that Tilak 
had persuaded Alimad’s men to desert; that a severe engagement 
ensued, when Ahmad, not able to stand his ground, was defeated 
and took to flight ; that the Turkomans left him. in a body, and 
asked for quafer, which was giTen to them ; that Ahmad 
escaqed with his personal attendants, and others, amonntmg to 
thro! hundred horsemen in all; ^at Tilak did not abate h.s, 

' . FTte largest to™ h 
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pursuit, and had ^^T^ltcn Icttcra to tho Hindu Jat rebels to desert 
the cause of that godless man, and to rcinenibcr that whoever 
should bring him or his head bhould receive a reward of 500,000 
dirhams. On tills account tho span of,.Uimad's life was uar> 
rowed, Ills men dcacrtcd, and at last inaltcrs reached so fir, 
that tho Jats and e\cry kind of iuhdcl joined in tho pursuit 
of him. 

One day, tho despatches continued, ho arris cd at a riser on 
his elephaut, and wished to cross it, when two or three thousand 
mounted Jats were closo u[>on him, whereas ho had less than two 
hundred horsemen with him. llu plunged into tho water, while 
tho Jats wero attacking him on two or three sides, chicily for the 
purpose of seizing lib properly and money. When they reaciitil 
him, he attempted to kill lus sou with Ids own hand, but tho 
Jats prevented him, and carried off tho sou, who was on .ui 
elephant, and then fell upon zVliinad himself, with arrow, spear, 
and sword. Ho defended Idnisclf most gallantly, but they at 
last killed idm aud cut oiT Ids head. They killed or took 
captivo all who woro with Idm, aud immense wealth fell Into tho 
liands of those Jats. Their Chief ecni some mc»scngers from 
tho spot to Tilak, who was not far oflT, to convey intclligcnco of 
what had happened. Tilak was greatly delighted, and des- 
patched sorao men to demand tho son and tho head of Ahmad ; 
but tho Jats asked for tho reward of 500,000 dirhams. Tilak 
replied, tlipt tho iramenso wealth which belonged to Ahmad laid 
fallen into their hands, and they ought to forego their demand. 
Tirico messengers went backwards aud forwards upon this errand, 
and at last itwas agreed that ilicysUouldrecelvo 100,000 dirhams. 
When this sum was sent to them they brouglit tho head and 
tho son of Ahmad to Tilak, who having obtained his object 
returned to Lahore to complete liis arrangements for tho manage- 
ment of Iho country, and then to hasten to Court with all expe- 
<hUon, God willing. 

Tho Amir ordered congratulatory answers to bo written, ex- 
pressed his obligations to Xliak and tho others, and praised them 
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for their conduct. He sent the couriers bade, and ordered Tilak 
to come to Court with the head and the son of Ahmad Maltigm. 

Such is the end of the perfidious and disobedient ! From the 
time of Adam (peace be with him!) to this day, it has so happened 
that no servant has rebelled against his master who has not lost 
his head ; and since it is written in books, there is no occasion 
to make a long story about it. 

The Amir wrote letters on this subject to his nobles and 
officers, and despatched messengers to different parts of the 
country to proclaim this very great victory 

The Amir arrived at Hirfit on Thursday, the middle of Zi-1 
hijja. 

* * * * 


Frince MajclM appointed Governor of Hindustan,^ 

On Saturday, the 6th of Zi-1 ka’da, the Prince Amir Majdud, 
who was appointed Governor (Amir) of Hindustan, received a 
khil’at before his departure for Lahore. It was such a one as 
befitted a governor, especially one who was son of such a king. 
Three chamberlains were appointed, with their attendants; 
Mansdr, son of Bu-1 Kasam 'Ali Hoki of our office, was appointed 
to be his secretary, Sa’d Salman to be accountant and treasurer, 
and Sarhang Muhammad to be paymaster of the troops. A 
drum, a standard, and a kettle-drum, an elephant and seat were 
bestowed on the Prince, and the next day he went by appoint- 
ment to visit his father in the Firozi garden. The Sultan em- 
braced him, and gave him a dress upon taking his leave. So he 
went on his way, and took with him Eashid, the son of 
Kliwdrizm Shdh; that he might be kept under surveillance in 

the city of Lahore. 

***** 


1 A few nages after tliis we find the minister Khwaja-fiuzurg Ahmad ’Abdu-s Samad 

t « f that notwithstanding the death of Ahmad Ni&ltigin, Hindustan 

. 2..0 ttat ho ooooMccd it hoprodont thotih. Sdit. 
should enter upon an expedition against the TurkomSns. 

2 [Page 622.] 
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Prince Mhmlud appointed Goeernor of Baikh} 

Trays of food were put down m abundance, and they drank 
wine. On the next day, a khirat was given to Amir Haudud, 
such as ho had not received before, for it comprised a kcttIo<druni, 
standards, a tymbal, and a tabor, and tlio Sultdn inado over to 
him tho country of Balklt, and issued a patent to tliatedcct; 
so tlio Princo returned witli all theso honours to his residence, 
which was tho sardl of Arslan J&zib, and tho Sultiu ordered all 
tho nobles and officers to pay liim tlicir visits there, and they 
accordingly showed him such honour as had never been shown 
before. 

The Saltan dcicrminca to tale the Fort of Iluml — UU Comulta- 
tion xcith the Kobicif 

On another day of tho ’fd, tho public audicnco being dissolved, 
the minister, tho Comniandor-iu-ChIcf, tho 'A'riz, my preceptor, 
and tho chamberlains Pagtaghdi and Bu«l Kasr, wero told to 
remain, and tho conversation turned upon tho direction In wliicli 
tho Sultdn ought to march. These counsellors observed, “ Lot 
our lord explain to his servants whai his own rcilcctions aro, for 
his opinion is probably tho soundest ; then will wo speak wliat 
wo know on tlio subject,” 

Tho Amir replied, “ At tho time that I was attacked by my 
illness at Bust, I made a vow tliat, if Almighty God would 
restore rao to health, I would go to Hindustdn, and tako tlio 
fort of Hanai ; for, from tho time that I returned from that place 
without accomplishing my object, my heart has been filled with 
vexation, and so it still, remains. The distance is not very 
great, and I have determined to go there, for I have sent my 
son Mandud to Balkli, and tho Khwaja, and tho Coramandor-in- 
Cbief will accompany him ■with largo armies. Tho Chamberlain 
Sabdshi is at Morv with a powerful array, so that the Turkomans 
dare not make inroads upon tho inhabited tracts. Suri also is at 
' [Pago 660], * [Pago 6G0 to 604.] 
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Naishdpur with an army. Ths, Koliistdn, Hirdt, Glmrjistdn, and 
other places are well ,garrisoned, so that there can he no disturb- 
ance, rebellion, or other obstacle from Khurasan ; and if there 
should, you all of you, one with the other, are at hand, and can 
arrive at the spot immediately. The sons of ’All Tigin and the 
Kotwal are quiet in their several places ; ’Abdu-s Salam is near 
them and has bound them by strong engagements, as Bu Suhal 
Hamaduni has written. The son of Kdku is possessed of no 
power, and his men can do nothing, and the Turkomdns place no 
reliance in his promises, so that on that side also there can be no 
obstacle. I will at once relieve my neck of the burden of this 
vow, for until I have taken the fort of Hdnsi, I can undertake no 
other expedition. I can come back in time to be at Ghaznm by 
ISTew Year’s Day. I have thought well over the business, and I 
must of necessity carry my plans into efiect. Now do you tell 
me without fear what you think on the matter.” 

The minister looked round the assembly and asked what they 
had to say on the subject on which their master had addressed 
them. The Oommander-in-chief replied, “ I and those who are 
like me wield the sword and obey the orders of the Sultdn. We 
are ready to go to wherever we are ordered, and lay down our 
lives for his sake. The evil and the good of these matters the 
great Khwaja knows, for they are included amongst the diffi- 
cult questions of Government, and we cannot tell what lie wishes, 
hears, knows, and sees. This is the business of the minister, 
not ours.” Then he turned his face towards the chamberlains 
and said, “You are doubtless of my opinion,” to which they 
replied, “We are.” 

The minister then said to the ’Ariz and Bu Nasr. The 
Oommander-in-chief and the Chamberlains have laid the responsi- 
bility on my neck and freed themselves from it. What say 
you.” The ’Ariz, who was a man of few words, said, “I am 
not able to say anything better than what has been advanced. 
My own business is difficult enough to occupy all my time.” 
Bii Nasr Mishkan said, “It appears that this matter is devolved 
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upon tlio responsibility .of tho great Kliwdja. It is necessary 
to speak with great deliberation, for our lord calls upon us to do 
so.” Tho minister said, “ Ilo has been graciously pleased to 
tell us to speak out without hypocrisy. Therefore I give it as 
iny opinion, tliat ho should on no account go to Hindustan. It 
is not expedient that ho should stay even at Ilalkh, but proceed to 
Merv, and after tho Sultan has subdued lie, Klmrdsdu, and tho 
Jabbdl (hills), ho should then fulfil his vow. If his intention is to 
conquer Hdnsi, tho chief of tho Ghdzis, tho army^ of Lahore, and 
a chamberlain deputed by tho Court might undertake tho busi- 
ness, and thus tho iutcution might be fulfilled, and Klmrdsdn be 
secured at tho same timo. If iny lord should not go to Xlmrasdu, 
if tho Turkomans sliould conquer a province, or if they should 
conquer oven a village, and do that which tlioy aro acustomed to 
do, namely, mutilate, slaughter, and bum, then ten holy wars at 
Hdnsi would not compeusato. These evils liavo actually oc- 
curred, for they aro already at i^mul,* aud still it is considered 
moro expedient to go to Hindustan ! I have now said what 
seemed to mo best, and have reliovcd myself from all responsi- 
bility. Tbo Sultan can do as he pleases.” 

My preceptor said, “ I agree entirely, aud may add this to aid 
the argument. If my lord sees proper, let him send somo per- 
sons secretly about tho camp amongst tho people and amongst 
the nobles, and let them ascertain tho general opinion, let them 
mention tho present perturbed state of Khurasdu, Kliwdrizm, 
He, and the Jabbdl, and let them say that tho Sultdu is going to 
Hdnsi, and then let them ask whether this is proper or not pro- 
per. Your shro feels eoitSileat that thoy will all say It is not 
proper. Tho people will g^vo their opinions freely, when they 
are told that it is the desire of tho Sultdu that they should do so 
without reserve.” 

The Amir replied, “Tour friendship and good advice are uu- 
questiouablo. The vow is upon my neck, and accomplish it 
I wll, in ray own person. If any great disturbauco should 

^ [A town on tho Oxus. The livcr is also Inown by tho name of Amul or Amu.] 
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arise in Kliurdsdn,^ I rely upon Almighty God to set it all to 
riglits. The minister rcxilied, “As- it is so we must do what- 
ever men can do. I only trust that during this absence no diffi- 
culty may arise.” 

He tlien went away, and the rest also went away after making 
their obeisances. When they had gone out, they went aside to 
a private spot, and exclaimed, « This lord of ours is very obsti- 
nate, beyond all bounds and degrees. No one could have spoken 
more openly than wo have done, and one could not have done 
more so without being disrespectful 5 and as for what he said 
about Almighty God ! we shall see j” and then they separated. 

On Thursday, tho middle of Zi-1 hijja, the Commander-in- 
chief, ’All, was invested with a very superb robe of honour, for 
which he came forward and paid his respects. The Amir praised 
and flattered him, and said, “ The confidence of my son, my 
minister, and my army, reposes upon you. The Khwaja will 
remain with you as my vicegerent. To give good advice and 
find pay for the array, is his business ; discipline and fighting is 
yours. Tou must attend to his orders, and all of you should 
have but one hand, one heart, one opinion ; so that no interrup- 
tion to business may arise during my absence.” The Com- 
mander of the forces kissed the earth and said, “ Tour slave will 
obey your orders implicitly,” and departed. 

On Saturday, the 17th of this month, a very handsome khil’at 
was bestowed upon the minister, according to the usual value, 
and even much more than that, because the. Sultan was anxious 
in every respect to maintain a good understanding with .him, 
seeing that he ' was to conduct the affairs of State during his 
absence. When he came forward the Amir said, “ May this 
robe be auspicious, as also this confidence which I repose in you 
during my expedition to Hindustan. May the grace of God rest 
with the Khw^ja. I have made a vow, and that vow I must 
needs fulfil. To him I have made over, first, my son, then, the ' 

commanaer, and tto whole ”“7 ““ 

should be obedient to his orders.” Tho minister replied, “ Tour 
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slave is ready to dischai^o all obligations of his service.” He 
then retired, after having been treated with very great distinction. 

The SuUdn fenres — Falls Hit and Forsiccars Lrhihing.'^ 

On Monday, the 19th of ZW hijja, tho Amir rose early, and 
went to the Firozi garden, that ho might see tho dilfcrcnt de- 
tachments of his army pass by in review ; .and afterwards, about 
mid-day prayers, those three precious individuals, his son, tho 
minister, and the commander, came on foot, and paid him their 
respects and then went away. lie appointed KhwAja Bii Nasr 
Noki, my preceptor, to ho in attcndanco on him, and an order 
went to tho minister to this effect. 

At last, on Thursday, when eight days of Zi-l hijja remained, 
tho Amir, (God bo satisfied with bini !) departed from Glmzui on 
his way to Hindustdn, hy tho road of KAbul, to prosecute Iiis holy 
war against Hdnsi. Ho remained ten days at KAbul. The first 
day of Muharram, a.ii. 429 (14 Oct., 1037), fell on a Saturday. 

On Thursday, tho Gth of Muharram, ho left KAbul, and ou 
Saturday tho Sth despatches arrived from KJmrasAn and Ho, 
all of them important ; but tho Amir cared nothing for them, 
and told my preceptor to write a letter to tho minister and eu- 
closo these despatches in tho same caso, for that tho minister 
know all about tho matter, and would do all that was necessary 
in every respect; adding, *‘I myself am not well acquainted 
with tho subject.” 

On Tuesday, when fivo days of Muharram remained, the Amir 
arrived at tho Jailam, and encamped on tho banks of that river 
near Dinarkotah. Hero ho fell ill, and remained sick for four- 
teen days, and got no bettor. So in a fit of rcpeutanco ho for- 
swore wine, and ordered liis servants to throw all his supply of 
it, which they had in store, into tho Jailam, and to destroy all 
his other instruments of frivolity. No one dared to drink wine 
openly, for tho officers and censors who wero appointed to super- 
intend this matter carried their orders strictly into effect. 

I [Tttge 664.] 
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Bu Sa’id Mushrif was sent on an expedition a^-ainst Cliakkii 
Hindu, to a fort about wkicli no one knew anything: We were 
. still on the Jailam, wlien news arrived of the great Mi and the 
state of the roads to Kashmir, and we were still there when 
intelligence reached us of the death of the Rdi of Kashmir, 

T/ie SuUdn takes the fort of Sdnsi.^ 

On Saturday, the 14th of Safar, the Amir had recovered, and 
held a darbar, and on Tuesdaj’', the 17th, he left the Jailam, and 
arrived at the fort of Hansi on Wednesday the 9th of Rabi’u-l 
awv^al, and pitched his camp under the fort, which he invested. 
Fights were constantly taking place in a manner that could not 
be exceeded for their severity. The garrison made desperate 
attempts at defence, and relaxed no effort. In the victorious 
army the slaves of the household behaved veiy gallantly, and 
such a virgin fort was worthy of their valour. At last, mines 
were sprung in five places, and the wall was brought down, and 
the fort was stormed by the sword on Monday, ten days before 
the close of Rabi’u-l a'^vwal. The Brahmans and other higher 
men were slain, and their women and children were carried 
away captive, and all the treasure which was found was divided 
amongst the army. The fort was known in Hindustan as “ The 
Virgin,” as no one yet had been able to take it. 

The Sultan Returns to Ghazni.^ 

On Saturday, when five days remained of this month, he left 
Hansi, and returned to Ghaznin on Sunday, the 3rd of 
Jum4da-1 awwal. He came through the pass of Sakawand, 
where so much snow had fallen, that it was beyond all calcula- 
lation. Letters had been sent to to Bu ’AH, the Kotwal, to send 
out some men to clear the road, and if they had not done so, it 
would have been impossible to pass it. It is all one ravine, like 
a street, from the caravanserai of Muliararaad Salmon to the city. 

1 In allusion to one of the Chak tribe 

2 [Page 665] ^ 
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For tlie three last days before entering the city, sno\y fell uninter- 
ruptedly. 'Amir Sa’id, tiro Kotwal, the principal inhabitants, 
and others, came out two or three stages to meet him. The 
Amir alighted at the old palace of Mahmud and stayed there 
one week, until the carpets were laid down in the new palace, 
and the decorations for his reception ^ were prepared, when he 
went and remained there. The commanders and officers of the 
garrison of the five forts returned also to Ghaznin. Ever since 
I have served this great family, I have never seen such a winter 
as there was this year at Ghaznin. I am now worn out, for it is 
twenty years that I have been here, but please God ! through 
the munificence of the exalted Sultan IbraMm, Defender of the 
Faith, (may his dominion last for ever •) I shall again be restored 
to what I was then. 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of Jumada-l awwal, the Amir celebrated 
the festival of New Tear's Day, when tho lower classes presented 
their offerings, and were received kindly by the Amir. A drink- 
ing bout was also held, in which he repaid himself for his past 
abstinence, for, from tlie time of his^repentance on tho Jailam to 
this day, he had drunk nothing. 

Misfortunes in KJiurdsdn and Re? 

On Tuesday, tho 3rd of Jumada-l ikhir, very important 
despatches arrived from Khur^in and Re, stating that during 
his absence the Turkomdns, at the beginning of the winter, had 
come down and plundered Tdlikdn and Fdriyab,® and misfortunes 
had fallen on other places which it was impossible for the victo- 
rious armies to reach at sucli a season. All this had befallen on 
account of the Sultan’s expedition to Hansi. It was beyond 
endurance. Re itself was in a state of siege. The Amir was 

^ The word used is Jl , signifying a temporary arch or structure, ou which 
houghs and flowers Eire arranged, to celebrate the entry of a Pnneo into a city. 

» [Page 666 } 

’ [According to Ibn Ilaukal, who is followed by Abl-l Fidi and the Ztlarksidu-I 
Iltilh*, T&likhu IS between Merv and BalLh at three days’ journey from Slerr. — 
Fhnyhb is a city west of the Oius in Jiizj&ii six days’ jouAey from Balkh. There is 
a Ttdihh&n in. the maps east of Kunduz, but this is not the place inteuded.] 
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ashamed of his having gone to Hindustiln, from wliieli he had 
derived no advantage, for no one can oppose the desires of God. 
He ordered answers to be written, telling his officers to Ivcop np 
their courage, for as soon as over the weather was fair, the rojal 
standards would advance. 

On Saturday, the middle of this month, Amir Maudiid and 
’All the Commander of the forces, came to Ghaznin from Balkh, 
where the minister remained according to order, for he had many 
important matters there to occupy his attention. 

’A1)dii-r JRazzdJe appointed Governor of Peshuicar} 

On Wednesday, the 23rd of Eajab, ’Abdu-r Kazzak was in- 
vested Avith a robe of honour on his appointment to tho govern- 
ment of Pershaur" and received his orders, and ton military^ 
slaves of the household were appointed as his chamberlains. The 
office of preceptor and a khiFat was bestowed on Suhal ’Abdu-1 
Malik, a man admirably adapted for tho situation ; lie was born 
in tho household of Ahmad Mik^il, and was a long time in tlic 
service also of Bu Suhal Hamaduni. The govcnior departed for 
Pershaur, on Tuesday tho 9th of this montli, in great state, and 
took with him two hundred slaves. 


Punishment of Hindu Ekphant Pidersd 

The Amir celebrated the festival of the new year, on Wednesday, 
the Sth of Jumada-1 likhir (430 ii., iVTarch 1 03.0 a.d.) On Priday, 
the 10th of this month, news arrived tljatBuud had reached 1 alikun 
with a powerful and well equipped army. On riuir.'da^ the Ibfh 
of this month, further news was receired, that lie had ivavhfd 
Fariyab, and from that had been summoned in haste to SrMrkiln/’ 
and 'tlia’t plunder and massacre Jiad atlcnd.d him v.h, n ver Ik- 
‘„„t. On Saturday, the ISlh of this moall., iu. Tnr!;..m,an 
1 . #1..% tii.flif tir-rtr lli** tcirdfl! tie- 
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and retreated to the neighbourhood of Kunduz, where the 
elephants were stabled, and after looking about them, intently, 
they found a boy asleep on the neck of an elephant. The Turko- 
mdns came up and began to, drive the elephant away, the boy 
sleeping all the while, When they had gone as far as a parasang 
beyond the city, they awoke the boy, and threatened to kill him 
if he would not drive the elepliant quickly, which he agreed to 
do. The horsemen rode behind the elephant, brandished their 
spears, and goaded the animal on. By the morning, they had 
travelled a good distance, and reached Saburkan, where Dadd 
rewarded the horsemen, and told them to take the animal to 
Naishdpur. Great discredit was incurred by this affair, for it was 
said — Is there so much neglect amongst these men that they 
allow an elephant to be driven off?” Next day, it was reported 
to the Amir, who was exceedingly vexed, and severely rebuked 
the drivers, and ordered one hundred thousand dirams, the price 
of the animal, to be recovered from them. Some of the Hindu^ 
elephant'tlders were chastised. 

On Monday, the 20th of this month, Alti Salmdn, the cham- 
berlain of D^dd, arrived with two* thousand horsemen at the 
gates of Balkh, encamping at the place, which is called “the 
Infidels’ embankment,” and plundered two villages, at which the 
Amir was greatly annoyed. 


The Auihw oul of Employ? 

Just now, in the year 451 h. (1059 a.d.) I am residing in my 
own house by command of my exalted master, the most puissant 
Sultdn Abu-1 Muzaffar Ibrahim, (may God lengthen liis life and 
protect his friends !) waiting for the period when I may again 
bo called before the throne. It is said that a service subject to 
the fluctuations of rising and falling will probably be permanent, 

^ A CTirioos cliaogo lias occurred in Uiia respect. Tbero are no Hindu clcpbant- 
riders in the iluhammadan parts of India. They aro now almost inrariably Saiyids, 
or if not Saiyids, arc addressed as “ 3Iir S&hib^” for their position is ono of honour, 
bcin^ seated in front, with their bacLs to potentates and grandees. > [Page 823.] 
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but that which smootMyjogs on is liable on a sudden to incur the 
whims or rancour of one’s master. God preserve us from fickle- 
ness and yicissitude I 


JBfinca l\[(iudud proceeds to Ms Government?- 

Tlie Aron (G^od s satisfaction rest on liim !) lield an audience, 
and when the minister and nobles had talcen their places, Khwaja 
Mas ud was introduced, and after paying his respects, stood 
before the Amir, who said, — “ I have appointed you tutor to my 
son Maudud. Be on the alert and obey the orders which the 
Khwaja gives you.” Mas’ud replied,— “ Your slave obeys.” 
He then Idssed the ground and departed, after being received 
with distinguished honour. He lost not a moment in going to 
Amir Maudud, to whom he was introduced by the same parties 
who presented him at Court. Amir Maudud treated him with 
great kindness, and then Mas’ud went to the house of the minis- 
ter, who received his son-in-law very graciously. 

On Sunday, the tenth of Muharram [432 h. Sept. 1040 a.d.], 
Amir hlaudud, the ministei-, the chamberlains Badar and Irtigin, 
received each a veiy valuable khil’at, such as were never re- 
membered to have been given before at any time. They came 
forward, and retired after paying their respects, Amir Maudud 
received two elephants, male and female, a drum and tymbal, and 
other things suited to his rank, and very much more, and the 
others in like manner," and thus their business was brought to a 


close. 

On Tuesday, the 12th of the month, the Amir went to the 
Firozi Garden, and sat in the green pavilion, on the Golden 


Plain. That edifice was not then as it is now. A sumptuous 
feast was ordered to be prepared, and messes of pottage were 
placed round. The Amir Maudud and the minister came and 
sat down, and the army passed in review before them. First 
passed the star of Amir Maudfid. the canopy, flaunting stan- 
Lrds, and two hundred slaves of the household, with jackets of 

I [Page 823.] 
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mail and spears, and many led iiorscs and camels, and infantiy 
with their banners displayed, and a hundred and seventy slaves 
fully armed and equipped, with all their stars borne before them. 
After them came Irtigin the chamberlain, and his slaves, amount- 
ing to eighty. After them followed the military slaves of the 
household, amounting to fifty, preceded by enty olEcers beau- 
tifully accoutred, with many led horses and camels. After them 
came some other officers gaily decorated, until all had passed. 

It was now near mid-day prayer, when the Amir ordered his 
son, the minister, the chief chamberlain Irtigin, and the officers 
to sit down to tho feast. Ho himself sat down, and ate bread, 
and then they all took their leave, and departed, “ It was tho 
last time they looked on. that king (God's mercy on him 1)" 

The SuUdn has a Drinking Tarty} 

After their departure, the Amir said to ’Abdu-r Razzik:— - 
“ What say you, shall wo drink a little wine He replied 
“When can we better drink than on such a day as this, when 
my lord is happy, and my lord's sou has attained his wish, and 
departed with tho minister and officers: especially after eating 
such a dinner as this?” The Amir said, — “Let us commence 
without ceremony, for we have come into tho country, and we 
will drink in the Firozi Garden.’’ Accordingly much wine was 
brought.immediately from the Pavilion into the garden, and fifty 
goblets and flagons were placed in the middle of a small tent. 
The goblets were sent round and the Amir said “ Let us keep 
fair measure, and fill the cups evenly, in order that there may 
be no unfairness.” Each goblet contained half a man. They 
began to get jolly, and the minstrels sang. Bu-1 Hasan drank 
five goblets, his head was affected at the sixth, lie lost his senses 
at the seventh, and began to vomit at the eighth, when tlie ser- 
vants carried him off. Bd-1 'Ala, the physician, dropped his 
head at the fifth cup, and he also was carried off. Khalil Ddiid 
drank ten j Siyabiruz nine ; and both were boino away to the 

* £Page 826] 
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Hill of Dailaraan. Bii ISVim drank twelve, and ran off. D4ud 
' Maimaudi fell down drunk, and the singers and buffoons all rolled 
off tipsy , -when the Sultan and Khwaja ’Abdu-r Razzak alone 
remained. When the Khwaja had drunk eighteen cups, he made 

his obeisance and prepared to go, sajdng to the Amir, “ If you 

give your slave any more, he will lose his respect for your 
majesty, as well as his own wdts.” The Amir laughed and gave 
him leave to go j when he got up and departed in a most respectful 
manner. After this, the Amir kept on drinking and enjoying 
himself. He drank twenty-seven full goblets of half a man each. 
Ho then arose, called for a basin of water and his praying carpet, 
washed his face, and read the mid-day prayers as well as the 
afternoon ones, and so acquitted himself, that you would have 
said he had not drunk a single cup. He then got on an elephant 
and returned to the palace, I witnessed the whole of this scene 
with mine own eyes — I, Abu-1 Fazl. 

On the 19th, Bu 'All Kotwal left Grhaznln with a strong army 
on an expedition against the Khilj, who had been very turbulent 
during the Amir’s absence, and he was ordered to bring them to 
terras, or attack them. 


Bii SuJial SamadUni} 

After the departure of the minister, all State business was 
referred to Bu Suhal Hamadunl, who had an exceeding aversion 
to the work, and avoided giving his own opinion by referring 
everything to the minister. He called on me at every private 
audience and consultation, to testify what the objections of the 
minister were, for I was present at all of them, ■ He carried his 
dislike to the administrative business so far, and he was so hesi- 
tatino' in his opinion, that one day, at a private audience, -when 
I ,vas present standing, the Amir said.-“ The oonntry of Balkh 
and Tulrhfoistdn should be given to Porligin, that he may go 
there rvlth the army of M4warau-n Nahr and fight agamst the 
B4 Suhal replied:- “It would be proper to 

I [Page 826.] 
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address the minivjcr on this subject.** T!jo Atnlrsaid; “You 
throw off evtr) thill" iH)on him, and his jscntiiiU'iiU arc ucU 
known on tlie subjecl.** Ho linn dirtcUd me on tlio sjm) 1 to 
write tlio onkrs and letter*, and sealed them, s.‘V\ini:: “You 
must ';i\e thtiu to a hor'cman to deliver.*' I said, “ I ohoy “ 
Uu Sulial llau said : “ U certainly wouM ho right to send the 
horseman to Iho tuiiihtcr Hrit, and to huhl hack tfio onlir «o that 
he may send it off.” I agneJ, and went .may. It w.as then 
written to the great Khu^ji. that (ho Sult.in Ind given such and 
sucli fooliah command'*, and lliat the Khwiija knew* hc^l what 
orders to isiue*. llu Sultal (oh! ino that his intention w.a.s (u 
relievo Iiini'^elf of rL'jKJusthiiil}, as lie could not }tnrlici[>ato in 
such injudicious couti'^cls and scUtiiiieiits. I wrolo in rv])li(.rto 
tho minister, and told liirii all tint had ha))]>encd, and thu horso- 
mau w.%s dc-^(>ltched. ^Yhen ho rc.acliid ihu Kltu.lja, t)to 
KliwAja detained liim ns well .as the orler, since ho ronsiilert.d it 
injiidiciou'*, and ho sent mo a sealed answer hy tho hands of 
tho Sikkad.vr, or seaUhearer. 

deception of Prince Muhammad and ha Sona.^ 

On Mond.ay, tho Ut of Safar, Prince Ya/dydr camo from 
Naghar* to Ohaznin, had an interview with tho Amir, and re- 
turned. During tho night Amir illuhammad w.is hrouglit fioni 
tho foil of N.igliar, acconipmied by this jirince, and w.as earned 
to the fort of Glia/nin, and Saiikol, tho chief jailer, w.as ap- 
pointed to gnaid him. The four sons of Muhanunad, wlionUo 
wero brought away with him, lumcly, Ahmad, 'Ahdu-r Ualmffvn, 
’Umar, and ’Usuuu, wero placed iu tlio Green lhaviUou in (ho 
Fj'rozi garden. 

Next day, tlio Amir drank wiiio fiom early morning, and 
about breakfast tinio sent for mo and said: “Go/juietly to tho 
1 [Page 820] 

® [Sir 11. Llliot read tlio namo "Xogb*” and iho Mardmlu-t Ittild’ gnes tlis as 
the naiuQ of a city in Sind, but the pnated text lias "Jiagbar,” w Inch probably 
means tho fort of ^agarlot ] 
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sons of Muliammad, and engage them bj strong oaths to re- 
main faithful to me, and to offer no opposition. Take great care 
in this business, and after you have accomplished this, affect 
their hearts warmly in my favour, and order robes of honour to 
be put on them. Do you then return to me, when I will send 
the son of Sankoi to bring them to the apartments prepared for 
them in the Sharistan.” i 


I went to the Green Pavilion in the Firozi Garden;, where 
they were. Each of them had on a coarse old cotton garment, 
and was in low spirits. When I delivered my message, thfey fell 
on the ground and were extravagantly delighted. I wrote out 
the oaths binding them to allegiance, which they read out aloud, 
and after subscribing their names, they delivered the document 
to me. The robes were then brought, consisting of valuable 
frocks of Saklatun^ of various colours, and turbans of fine linen, 
which they put on within their apartment, and then they came 
out with red boots on, and sat down. Valuable horses were 
also brought fonvard with golden caparisons. 

I returned to the Amir, and told him what had transpired. 
He said : “ Write a letter to my brother, and tell him I have 
done such and such things respecting his sons. I have enlisted 
them in my service, and mean to keep them near me, that they 
may come into my views, and that I may marry them to my 
children who have their heads covered (daughters), in order 
that our reconciliation may be evident.” He addressed him as 
“the Amir, my illustrious Brotlier.” When the letter was 
written, he put his seal to it, and gave it to Sankof, saying : 

“ Send it to your son,’^ which he promised to do. 

Next day, the nephews of the Sultan came vdth their turbans 
on and paid their respects, when the Amir sent them to the 
wardrobe chamber, that they might be clothed vith golden frocks, 
cans with four feathers, and golden waistbands. Valuable horses, 
one thousand dindrs, and twenty pieces of cloth, were presented 


A suburban villa. „ vrori “scarlet;’ 

SlCta “Itot to, «■= S Wis felted of various clou.. 
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to each, and they returned to their apartments. An agent was 
appointed, to attend tlicni, and peusiona woto assigned to them. 
They camo twico every day, and owco at niglit, to pay tljcir 
respects. IIurraA Gauijar was at onco betrothed to Amir Alnnad, 
preparatory to tho betrothal of tho otlicra ; but tho nuptials 
were not then celebrated. 


The Sttllihi dclernunci io <;o /o — Uts Perrerseness . — 
The Consultation of the 2{ohhs.~^Thc Author's Concirn m that 
transaciioM.^ 

Orders were dcspatclicd with tho utmost secrecy to tho con* 
Adcutial servants of tlio Amir, to {tack up everything lio Iiad at 
^Ghaznin — gold, and dirhatiH, and robes, and jewels, and other 
property, aud tiio work was coiniiionccd on. Ifo sent a incss.igc 
to his inotlicr, sisters, daughters, aunts, aud freed slaves, to pro* 
paro tliciuscives for a journoy to Iliudustun, aud to leave nothing 
behind at Ghazniit on which they might set their licarts. They 
liad to set al! in order for that purpose, whellior they would or 
no. They asked Hurra Khutali, tho motlicr of the Sultan, to 
interposo in tho matter, but sUo replied, that any one who wished 
to fall into tho hands of the enemy might remain behind at 
Ghaiuin; so no ono dared to say a word. Tho Amir heg.xn to 
distributo the camels, and passed the greater part of tho day iu 
private audienco with Mansur Mustaufi on tho subject of pro* 
viding camels for his great treasures, his officers, and his army. 
They asked mo privately — ''Wlial is all this about?” but no 
ono dared say a word. 

Ono day, Bu Suhal Hamaduni and Bii-l Kfisim Kaslr said, — 
“Tho minister should bo consulted on this matter, and somo ono 
should bo deputed to call him back j” but no ono w’ould take tlie 
initiative in writing to him, so long as ho was .absent from tho 
Amir. It so happened, that, next day, tho Amir ordered a letter 
to bo despatched to tho minlstor, telling him “I liavo deter- 
‘ [rage 828 ] 
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mined to go to Hindustan, and pass tlie winter in Wailiind, and 
Marmindra, and Barshur (Peshawar) and Kiri, and to take up my 
quarters in those parts away from the capital. It is proper that you 
should remain where you are, tiU I arrive atBarshdr and a letter 
reaches you, when you must go to Tukhdristan, and remain 
there during the winter, or even go to Balkh if you can, to over- 
throw my enemies.’^ This letter was written and despatched. 
I wrote at the same time, in cypher, a full explanation how my 
master was- alarmed at the mere anticipation of danger, and 
would not draw rein till he reached Lahore, for that letters 
had privately been- despatched there to prepare everything for 
his reception, and that it appeared to me that he would not rest 
even at Lahore ; that none of the ladies of the household were 
left at Grhaznin, nor any of the treasure, and that the officers and. 
army which were left had neither hand nor foot to use, and were 
in great alarm ; that the hopes of all rested on him, the great 
Khwaja j that he should take every care to oppose this dangei’ous 
resolution, and that he should write distinctly, as he could act 
with very much greater effect than we could to prevent the mis- 
chief. To the officers also I wrote in cjqpher such and such 
things, and I said — “ We are all here of the very same opinion. 
Please God ! that sage old adviser, the minister, will write a 
reply at length, and rouse our king from his lethargy.’’’ 

I received an answer to this letter, and, praised be God ! it was 
written in terms awfully plain, ^ and the minister discharged evoiy 
arrow from his quiver. Ho said distinctly, — ‘"If my lord 
departs from the capital, the enemy wn'll fight at the very gates 
of ’ Balkh, and your majesty wall not be able to enter the city, 
for the people are already so ill-disposed, that they arc leaving 
the city and fighting against us. If your majesty gives orders, 
your slave will go and drive tlm enemy from those parts. Why 
should my lord go towards Hindustan ? He should remain tins 

winter nt Ghaznin. for, God bo >'= ™ 


1 Sul-hanhde haul '’ — a curious 
the -u-ord " awful.”] 


anticipation of the English school-hoy’s 
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alann, as your ^lavc lias iltsptchcU nyiiust this people, 

auJ ho uill arrive shortly. Know of a aureJ}', (hat il'iny lonl 
goes to Hiu<luHt4u \\itU the ladies of (itv hold atid ln.a.*>ure, 
when t!io news gels abroad amongst friends and entniui*, 
calatnily will Ufal him, for every one is desirous of ^JK^■a^i^g 
ins own power. Iksidrs, t have no »ucl) coniidcncu in tlio 
Hindus, a<t to trust iny lunVs ladiei and Ireastirrs to tlu-ir 
land. 1 have no very liigh upiuion of the fidvlity of the Hindus, 
and wliut conlidenru hat my loni in Inn other servants, (hat ho 
should slmw hi-i trc.a*uri' (o (hem in thuilrsi-rt? My lord has 
already seen the rr.tuU of his cxci.mivu obstinacy, and this ojiinieii 
of his obatinato dIsjMsitioii is vnlertalni'd by .nl). Hut if, which 
God forbi J i ho sliouhl d('{>.irt, tho hearts of In's subjects wiil bo 
broken. His slavo has given this advice, .and disclnirged the* 
obligations of gratitude and ndtevod him^tdf of further responsl* 
bility. My lord cau do as lie nn-s best.” 

M'iieii the Amir had rc.ad this .address, ho inniiisliately said 
to ]iie>,>—“ Tills man lixs hecomoa dotard, and dues not know 
what ho says, ^Vri(o an answer and say, ‘that is right whicli I 
have detoriuined on. [ am ready to aekiiowledgu that you ha\u 
written according, to the dictates of afleclioii for me, but you 
must wait for turllicr orders, which will explain tuy rcMduliou ; 
for that which I seo you cannot tee'.' '* 

Tho answer was wrillcn, and when all knew it, they sorrowed 
^Yilhoul hope, and began to preparo for their departure. Hu 'AH 
Kotwul returned from tho Khilj* expedilion, having adjusted 
matters. On Monday, tho Ist of llabru-1 Awwal ho had an 
interview with tho Amir, was kindly received, and returned. 

Ke\t day, ho had a private audicncu witli tho Amir; they read 
inid'day prayers, and it was soon learnt that tlio Amir had made 
over to him tho city, fort, and environs of Ghazuiu. Ho said; 
“1 will return by tho spring. 'Tako great caro that no ovil 

' 11)0 original saji “BalWi,” lut'‘Kl)ilj*’raiul Irtuiraat, as H was before tipto- 
scnUxl that tUc Kotwil was scat against that people. Tlo .\tilr as wtH as tUo 
miBUtcr hate already spokcu about ecsding I’ortsgiu to Bolkb. 
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befals tlio city, for my son Maudtid, the minister, and a large 
army, will bo away. Whatever may happen during the winter, 
m the spring I will settle the matter in another fashion. The 
astooloprs- have declared that my star is not propitious during 
this winter. The Kotwdl replied, “ To secure the ladies and 
treasure in strong forts is preferable to cariying them into the 
plains of Hindustan.” The Amir rejoined,— “ I have deter- 
mined that they shall remain with me, and may Almighty 
God grant us all peace, welfare, and success during this journey 1” 
He then went away. 

■At the time of afternoon prayers, the officers of the army went 
and sat wdth the Kotw'Al, and held a long conversation, but it 
was of no avail. God only knew the secret of what was to 
happen. They said, — “To-morrow we will throw the stone 
again, and see wdiat will come of it.” The Kotwdl observed, 

“ Although there is no use in it, and it is very vexatious to the 
Amir, yet it will be proper to make another attempt.” 

Next day, the Amir held a private audience after the Darbdr 
with Mansur Mustaufi, and said he still wanted several camels 
to enable him to go, but they were not procurable, and he was 
much vexed at it. The chiefs came to the Darbar, and ’Abdu-1 
Jalil the son of Khwdja''Abdu-r Razzak sat amongst them and 
said, — “ I cannot stay to hear any ridiculous suggestions,” and 


went away. 

They then came down to the Iron Gate and sat in the room 
with four projecting windows, and sent to me to say, they had a 
message for the Sultan, which I was to deliver quickly. I went 
and found the Amir sitting in his winter apartment, alone with 


Mansur Mustauft, and Aghaji at the door. I sent in to an- 
nounce my arrival,' and the Amir said, “ I know he has brought 
a formidable remonstrance ; let him come in and tell me.” I ■ 
came back to them, and said, “A holy man tells no lies to his 
lord yet though he never heard my message, he said you have 
brou-M a handful of nonsense.” They said. “We must at any 
rate cast this responsibility from our own shoulders. So they 
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&too(l nnd dictated a long inc^go to me, to tim same ciTcct as 
tlio miuiAtcr imd ^mttcu, and even plainer. I said, ** 1 have not 
aliUty sufficient to rememWr every jurticular in ibo orvlcr in 
uliicli you dictate ; it U better that you shouI«! \snto, for when 
it U written, ho inudt nccc5.sarily read tlio whole.” They said, 
'^You Iiavo spoken weii.” So i took a jH?n, and wrote nioal 
fully, whilu they stood by suggesting improvements. Tliey then 
wrote their signatures at the bottom, attesting that this was 
their message. 

1 took it to tho Amir and stood whilo ho read it over twice, 
deliberately. Ho then said, — •*^ShouIil tito enemy make their 
appearance here, let Hud Kilstm Kasirgivo up to them tho wi..i]tlt 
ho has, and ho may obtain front them tho appointment of *Xr\z. 
Let Hu Sulul Hamaduni, who aLo has wcnltli, do likewise, and 
lio may bo nppointcil iniuietcr. Tahir Hud Hasan, in like maU' 
ncr. I am doing what U right in my own estimation. You 
may return and deliver this short reply.” 

^ I came, and rci>cated all that I heard, when all were thrown 
into despair and distraction. Tho Kotw^d said '*'\Vhat did 
ho say about ino?” I replied, “ I declare to God that ho said 
nothing about you.” So they arose, saying: “Wo have done 
all that wo were bound to do, wo have nolliing further to ad- 
\ance,” and departed. Four days subsequeut, tho Amir com- 
menced liU march. 

Now this volume has been brought to a conclusion. Up to this 
I have \vritteu the history of tho king's going towards Hindustan, 
and thcro 1 liavo stopped, in order that I might conimeuco tho 
tenth volume with an account of Kliw&rizm and tho Jnbbdl, com- 
plete up to this date, and in tho mode in ^Yhich history requires. 
After 1 Lave completed that, I will return to tlic account of tho 
king’s journey to Ilindustdn down to tlio end of his lilo : plcaso 
God I 

Beginning of the Tenth Volume.'^ 

At the end of tlio ninth volume I brouglit tho Iiistoiy of 
> [Psge 832.] 
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Amir Mas’ud down to tliafc period when he had completed his 
arrangements for proceeding to Hindustan four days after the 
interview, and there I ended the volume. I begin the tenth 
with an account of Khwdrizm, Ee and the Jabbdl, and Bd Suhal 
Hamaduni, and the period of his family’s residence here, and their 
departure, and of my being appointed to the Government of 
Kliwarizm, and of my losing it and going to Ee, and of Altun- 
tash. All this I will mention, to make my history complete. 
After I have performed this task, I will revert to the history of 
this king, giving an account of those four daj’^s down to the end 
of his life, of which but little then remained. 

I will now commence these two chapters replete with wonders 
and marvels. Let wise men reflect upon this, and be well as- 
sured that man by mere labour and exertion, notwithstanding 
that he has property, armies, and military stores, can succeed in 
nothing without the aid of Almighty God. In wbat was Amir 
Mas’ud deficient in all the appurtenances of a king? — Pomp, 
servants, oflficers of State, lords of the sword and pen, countless 
armies, elephants and camels in abundance, an overflowing trea- 
sury, were all his, but destiny decided that he should live a reign 
of pain and vexation, and that Khurasan, Khwarizra, Ee, and the 
Jabbal should depart from his hands. What could he do but be 
patient and resigned to the decree, that “ man has no power to 
strive against fate.” This prince made every exertion and col- 
lected large armies. Notwithstanding that he was exceedingl}’ 
independent of the opinion of others, and passed sleepless nights 
in contemplating his scliemes, yet his affairs were ruined, because 
the Mi«-hty God had decreed from all eternity that Kliuriisau 
should L inevitably lost to him, as I liave already described, and 
Khwarizm, Ee and the Jabbdl in lilm manner, as I shall shortly 
relate, in order that this truth may be fully established. God 

knows what is best ! 
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JA'MI'U-L IIIKA'YA'T. 

or 

.MUHAMMAD ’irFr. 

[Tiio full title of tills uorU in J.iv«uinru*I HikaytU Liuu- 
mfuA IViua^at, ColU-ctloiH of Stones nni) llhutnilions of His- 
tories,” hut it ia comtiionly ki»ov%ii by the sliorlcr title pixfixtil to 
this article. The author \v.ia Muiilaiiu Nuni-il <IIu .Muhaintjiad 
\\ho ViNcd (luring tliu reign of Sh.nnsu-J din Ah.iinsh, to 
ulioso tninistcr, Nizdiuu-l ^lulk Mulmnnani), sun of Abu S.Vi(l 
Juiiaidi, the book is do(]lc.ilt<l. Iiionouf Inssturlis lie states 
tlut his tutor \>aa lluknu-d din Imfiin, and that ho attended t!io 
Aladrasa in Cukh^ru, from which it may bo inferred that )io \was 
born in or near that city. It would .appear also tliat lie w.is a 
tra> oiler, for ho gptnka in diflerent places of tho limowhtuho 
was in Cainb.ay, and of when he w.ls in Khwdrizin. 

In tlio Preface of tlio work he relates in very inflated language 
tli(} defeat of Kdsin\-d din Kub&ch.i by Ki/kmu-l Mvilk Junavdi 
and his subsequent suicide. It does not exactly appear what 
part tho autlior took in tliis trans.ac(ion, but lio distinctly sa^s 
that lio avas besieged iu tho fort of Bhakkar with N4siru*d din, 
and 1)0 was evidently well acqiuintcd witli all tlio details. A 
short abstract of tliis account will bo given at tho end of tlio 
bialori(»l extracts. 

Tlio work may shortly bo described as a Roinanco of History. 
It bears much tho samo relation to tho history of India and 
Central Asia as tho “ Memorabilia of Valerius Maximus” bear to 
tho History of Romo, Gen. Briggs (Firishta I. 23 and 213) 
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descnbos it as “ a collection of liistoriccal stories and anecdotes 
illustrative of the virtues, vices, and calamities of mankind, but 
more useful in commemorating the prevailing opinions of con- 
temporaries than as a source of authenticity/’ This estimate of 
the work is somewhat tempered by the remarks of Mr. Thomas 
(Prinsep I. 37,) who says, “ the compiler of a succession of tales 
does not ordinarily carry the weight that belongs to the writer 
of history ; and favourite oriental legends, as is well known, are 
suited from time to time with many and various heroes, but the 
author of the Jdmi’u-1 Hikayat is something better than a mere 
story-teller and his residence at Dehli under Altamsh (a.h. 607, 
A.D. 1211) gave him advantages in sifting Indian legends of no 
mean order.” Many of the stories which are here recorded of 
historical persons have no doubt a foundation of fact, but some of 
them have certainly been amplified and embellished to make them 
more agreeable reading. Thus the story about the miraculous 
spring of water which is said to be quoted from ’Utbf enters into 
details which are not to be found in the original relation (stfpra 

p. 20.) 

The work is divided into four Kisms or parts, each con- 
taining twenty-five chapters, but the first part is the longest and 
comprises about half the work. The first five chapters are de- 
voted respectively to (1) Attributes of the Creator, (2) Miracles 
of the Prophets, (3) Marvellous Stories of the Saints, (4) Anec- 
dotes of the Kings of Persia, and (5) Anecdotes of the Khalifas. 
The next chapter is upon Justice, and all the rest are similarly 
devoted to the illustration of some moral or intellectual quality. 


This arrangement, however well adapted to accomplish the object 
of the author, is particularly perpleiiug to those who are seeking 
for historical or biographical notices, and a long and laborious 
search is necessary to find any anecdote which has not been care- 
fully noted down. The extracts which follow have therefore 

been arranged in something like chronological sequence, but the 

chapters from which they are token are always specrfied so as to 
make easy a reference to the origmal. 


I 
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A great number of OiOcrcut boolca aro mentioned as tlio sources 
from Avliich the storica Imvo been derived. Ainonj tbeni aro tlio 
TdriUi Yaiiiini, Tfirlkli-i Xfisiri, Turikh*i Muliik-i 'Ajain, 
Tarikhu'l ’Abbas, ^lajina'u*! Ains/d, *Aiuu-I Akbbir, Sliarfu-n 
NabI, Faraj b'ada-l ShiclJat, Klialkud InSi^u, Fa\>Aid-i Kutb*i 
HikfiySti, ^liflabu'l Hajj,Sarru*lDari, Sltajratu-l ’Akb^Uilibar-i 
Barumika, etc. 

The ^^ork has been a jiopular one, and Isas served as a mine 
from wbicli many subsequent writers Iiavo drawn largely. ll^J! 
Klialta notices tbreo difTercut Turkish verbions, and one of tbeso 
lias been described by Hammcr-Purgstall. 

Besides tho Jaml*u-1 Ilik&y&t tho author produced a Persian 
Tazkira, bearing tbo title “Lubibu-l Albkb,” which is, however, 
more of an Anthology than a Biography. 

Copies' of t)io Jdmi'u-1 Iliktlyut aro not uncommon. SirH. 
Elliot used in India two largo folio MSS., ono containing 800, 
and tho other 1000 pages. Thero is a flno copy in tho East 
India Library. Tho Editor has had three largo MSS. for uso 
and reference. One Cno perfect copy In Naskh characters be- 
longing to Mr. II. T. Prinsep, size, 16 x ll incliesj another 
in folio belonging to tho lato llaja Ihitan Sing, of Bareilly, in 
which tho third Kisiu is deficient, and lastly, a JIS. ^Yhieh for- 
merly belonged to llaajit Singh and is now tho property of Jlr. 
Thomas. This last contains only tho first two Kisms, but as far 
as it goes it is fuller and nvore accurate than tho others. The 
different copies vary considerably iu tlio number of stories.^ 

Siratagem of the MinUter of King Fur of Kind, 

[Kisia I. Bib xiu. UiLij&t 40.] 

It is related in tho books of tbo people of Hind that when Fur 
tho Hindu succeeded to tho throno of Hindustan, ho brought tho 
country under his rule, and tho H^ua made submission to him. 

* See niji Khalfa II 510} Itainpoldi YI. 485, 614, XI. 185; Oemuldcsaal II, 
Uielpasmn', Assassins, 221, GoWetw HonleXXVII; FimlitaI.23,2l2,lV.420; 
Jahrbucher, No. 70. 
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He lia4 a minister exceedingly clever and intelligent, unequalled 
in ability and unsurpassed in ingenuity. This minister main- 
tained a firm government and made himself most valuable to liis 
master. ^ Under him the power of the Brahmans was curtailed 
and their mummeries unheeded ; hence they hated him, and con- 
spired to overthrow him. They at length resolved to write a 
letter to Fur in the name of the deceased Bai to this effect : — 
I am very happy where I am, and the afiairs of my State are 
well administered, still I am distressed for the want of my 
minister, for I have no one like him to confer with, — you must 
send him to me.” They sealed this with the royal signet, and 
gave it to one of the king’s personal attendants, with directions 
to place it on his pillow while he was asleep. When the king 
awoke, he saw the letter, and having read it he sent for his 
minister and showed it to him, telling him that he must prepare 
for a journey to the next world. The minister evinced no re- 
pugnance, but expressed his willingness to go. He knew full well 
that the dead cannot write, and that they have no power to send 
letters and messengers, so he felt assured that this was a plot of 
the Brahmans. He said to the King, “ Grant me one month 
that I may make preparation for my departure — to satisfy my 
enemies, redress some injuries, and bestow a few gifts and offei- 


ings on the meritorious, so that I may depart in peace,” The 
King granted the respite. Tlie minister then had a large hole 
dug in the open ground, and all around it he had quantities of 
firewood placed. He then had a tunnel dug from his house to 
this hole, and made its outlet immediately under the firewood. 


When all things were ready, the minister took leave of his master, 
who gave him a letter addressed to his father saying, ‘^Accord- 
ing to your command, I have sent my minister, and I am now 
awaiting further directions from you, for I will do whatever you 
desire”^ The King proceeded to the appointed place, the 
mtoister placed bims°elf under the firewood, and fl.o Bralimanr 
fire to it. The minister then went throngli the tunnel to Ins 

home and remained olosely concealed there for four months. At 
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the end of that time, ho one wiglit scut iufonnation to tho Kiu" 
that his minister had returned from tho other uorld. Tho King 
A\as amazed, hut tho minister \vaited u{)on him, and kissing tlic 
ground, presented a letter \\rittcu in the language of the King's 
father, \>hich said, “You sent nm the mini-jter in compliance 
with tny direction, and I am greatly obliged ; still I know that 
your kingdom is going to ruin uitliout him, anil that all the 
adhirs of Stato are in cunfusioii, so 1 svn<l him hark to yon, and 
make this request, that you uill dopatch tho Brahmans to me, 
60 tliat I may bo at peace and ^our thronu may rcccj\o no injury 
from them.*' When. tho King had read tins, lie e.dlcd tho Brah- 
mans hcfoio him and made known to them tlie communicMtioii 
ho liad received. Tljey were greatly alarmed, and saw that it 
was all a trick of tlio minister's, but as tliey were uuablo to ex- 
pose it, they were .nil burnt. 

Rai Shanlal atul liahrdm Gur. 

II. IT. KJ.] 

“Wlicn Balirant resumed tho govenmicnt, and again exorcised 
a beneficial influence over hi» subjects, ho desired to examine the 
country of lliudustau, and bring it under subjection, So ho 
placed Ijis army and country in charge of Itis brother Zasi, and 
clothing liimself in tho garb of a merchant ho went to Hindustan. 
At that time tho lUi of Hind w.n 3 named Sliankal, wim in 
dignity and prosperity, in territories, treasures, and armies, ex- 
celled all tho other llfils. 

Bahrfim arrived in his territory, and made himself acquainted 
with all its alTairs. It happened that at tlfis time a liugo elephant 
made its appearance in tho forest without tho city, and so dis- 
tressed tho people that all tralBc on tlio road w.a 3 put a stop to. 
Tho King’s men were unable to prevent this, but Bahrdm went 
out against it, and, smglo-handcJ, killed it. Tins exploit being 
reported to iho llfii, ho called Bahrain before him, and asked 
him who ho was, wlienco lio had como, and for wliat reason ho 
had, hitherto kept aloof fiom him. These questions Bahrdm 
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answered by saying that he was a native of frdn, that he iiad 
fled thence to save his life, which had been attempted by the 
Jang of that country, who for some reason had become inimical 
to him. On hearing tliis, Shankal treated him with great kind- 
ness and received him into his especial favour. Jlahram re- 
mained in attendance upon Shankal, until shortly after a power- 
ful enemy rose up against and threatened the Edi, who, deeming 
himself not sufficiently strong to hold his own, wished to sub- 
mit to, and become a tributary of his invader. This, however, 
Bahram would not hear of, but, putting himself at the head 
of an army, expelled the enemy. This feat made his courage 
famous throughout Hindustan, and Bal Shankal, having wit- 
nessed his valour, and how by his aid the enemy had been over- 
thrown, loaded him with honours. One day, Bahrdm was 
drinking wine in the company* of the Rai, and having become 
intoxicated, blurted out the following Persian verses : — 

“ I am that ferocious lion ; I am that huge elephant ; 

My name is Bahram Gur, and my patronymic Biijabala,” ^ 

Shankal heard this, and becoming aware that his friend was 
'Balirdm, he rose up, and leading him into the presence chamber, 
and kissing the ground before him, excused himself for his 
apparent neglect, saying, “ though greatness is depicted in 
your countenance, yet I, through my blind folly, have hitherto 
been wanting in the respect due to so exalted a character. I 
stand before you stupified, and shall ever bless my fate, if you 
will but condescend to take up jmur abode at my residence, and 
grace my poor house with your august presence. I am altogether 
and devotedly at your service. Your orders shall bo my law, 
even should you command me to leave my kingdom and become 

an exile.’’ ■ , ir 

Bahrdm answered, “ You have nothing to reproach yourseh 

for • you inTariably treated me rvith the greatest kmdmss 

and hospitality, and hare done all, nay, more than all, that eonid 

. The “ 

verse composed in the Persian language. 
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bo expected. One request I would m.'iko of you. Tou bavo iu 
your Iiarcm a daughter, whoso beauty outsliiucs tlio siiu, and 
whoso fi"uro aliaines tho cypress. Gh'o her to me, by so doings 
our friendship will bo nioro strongly cemented, and you will have 
laid mo under tho deepest obligation to you.** 

Siiankal promptly complied, and gavo him Ills daughter in 
marriage, and many gifts and presents. IIo also made .sucli mag- 
nificent preparatioms for tho ceremony, tliat tUoy bccamo tho topic 
of conversation amongst all people. Ilalmhn, protcctwl by tim 
prestige of his name, relumed to rrfui. His army and subjects 
camo forth to meet him, and cclobratctl tho joyous occ.asion by 
sacrificial ofterings, almsgiving, .and evciy sort of festiNity, 
Hahrfim, gratified by tho delight his subjects showed on his 
return, gavo orders that tho taxes of seven years should bo 
refunded to them, and that for tho ensuing seven years, .all busi- 
ness should bo set aside, and tho people should glvo themscivea 
up to complcto caso and pleasure. 

Accordingly, all devoted themselves to tho pursuit of pleasure, 
and neglected their professions, and trade, and farming; in con- 
sequeuco of which, an utter stagnation of all commerco ensued. 
No grain was grown — a dearth followed, and tlio comlition of tho 
people was altogether changed. On sccijig tliis, Jjahrdm directed 
tliat the people should divide tlio day into two portions, — tho 
first half was to bo spent in work and business, and tho other 
half in caso and enjoyment. This arrangement being carried out, 
tho timo flow by with lightning speed. 

The Solis of JPersia. 

[L IT, 17.] 

Bahrdni Gdr, while out hunting, observed a party of shop- 
keepers diverting themselves in the evening with drinking iu a 
boat without musicians. Ho asked them why they havl no min- 
strels, and they replied that his Jlajcsty’s roigu was a happy 
ono for musicians, who wero in great demand, and could not bo 
obtained even for a high price. They themselves had offered 

11 
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100 dirhams, hut could not get one. Eahr&m said he would con- 
sider the matter and provide for their pleasure, so when he got 
homo he wrote off to Shanlcal requesting him to send a supply of 
them. Shanlcal accordingly sent 1000 sweet-voiced minstrels 
to Persia, there to dwell and multiply. The present Solis are 
descended from the colony which came over upon this invitation.^ 


Anecdote of Kisrd? 

LIV. X. 6.] 

It is related that when Kisra (Naiishirwan) became king and 
inherited vast possessions, he sent an ofiacer to Hindustdn 3 en- 
trusting him with the government of that country, and told him 
that he should rule with equity over the subjects and not distress 
them by tyranny and injustice, for until the people were made 
happy ^thLountry could not be populated and his fame would 
nevL spread itself o«r the world. The first object m becomms 

-tVpIyment, and they could uot 
had exemp e therefore consulted with each other, 

submit to such a r ul^ T ^ ,epreseutat,ou 

and addressed a p ordered that it waabut proper 

tterCfolW Ihe custls and rules of their forefathers, and 

pothers ought not to be introduced. 

B,di Jai Sing of Nahricdla. 

[L vi- 2.] 

•1 fiiic; 'worlCm obsorvGS tnett 

Muhammad p with this. He had once been 

never heard a stoiy ^ T.i,akdt-iirddri. . „ - 

. lae seme -f “^S. ttat I hare us.a.-Ea.] 
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in Karabdynt (Cambay), a city filluatcd on tho sca-ahoro, in 
which, a number of Sunnis, >!vho wero religious, faitl»ful, and 
charUable, resided. In this cUy, wliicli belonged to tho chiefs of 
Guzerdt and Nalirwala, was a body of Firc-worahippers as well as 
tlio congregation of I\lusulnidas. In tho reign of a king named 
Jai Singh, there ^Ya3 a mosque, and a minaret from ^^hicil the 
suninious to prayer was cried. Tho Firc-worshippere instigated 
the inOdcIs to attack tho iilusulmuns, and tlio minaret was 
destroyed, tho moaquo burnt, and eighty Musuhndns were killed. 

A certain Muhammadan, a khatib, or reader of tho khutba, by 
name Kliatib ’AH, escaped, and fled to Nalmvdla. None of tho 
courtiers of tho ltdi paid any attention to liiin, or rendered liim 
any assistance, each ono being desirous to screen those of Jiis own 
persuasion. At last, having learnt that tho Kdi was going out 
to hunt, Khatib ’AH sat down behind a tree in tho forest and 
awaited tho Itafs coming. AVIion tlio Kdl liad readied the spot, 
Kiiatib ’AH stood up, and implored him to stop tho clcpliant and 
listen to Ills complaint. BIu then placed in his Iiand a 
which ho had composed in Hindi verse, stating tho whole case. 
Tho lldi having licard tho complaint, placed Kliatlb 'All under 
charge of a servant, ordering him to lake tho greatest caro of him, 
and to produce him in Court when required to do so. Tho lldi 
then returned, and having called his minister, made over lem- 
por.'iry charge of tho Government to liiin, stating that ho 
intended to secludo himself for three days from public business 
in his harem, during whicli seclusion lie desired to bo left un- 
molested, That uiglit Kdi Jai Sing, having mounted a drome- 
dary, started from Nahrudla for Kambdyat, and accomplished 
tho distance, forty parasang**, in ono night and ono day. 
Having disguised himself by putting on a tradesman’s dress, ho 
entered the city, and stayed a short tiino in diflercnt places in 
the market place, making enquiries as to tho truth of IChatlb 
’AH's complaint. Ho then learnt that tho Muhammadans wero 
oppressed and slain without any grounds for such tyranny. 
Having thus learnt tho truth of tho case, he filled a vessel with 
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sea water, and returned to Nalirwala, wliicli lie entered on the 
third night from his departure. The next day he held a court, 
n all complainants he directed the Khatib to 
relate his grievance. When he had stated his case, a body of 
the infidels wished to intimidate him and falsify his statement. 
On this the Rdi ordered his water carrier to give the water pot 
to them that they might drink from it. Each one on tastiim- 
found that the vessel contained sea water, and could not drink it. 
The E/di then told them that he had felt unable to put implicit 
confidence in any one, because a difierence of religion was in- 
volved in the case ; he had himself therefore gone to Kambdyat, 
and having made personal enquiries as to the truth, had learnt 
that the Muhammadans were the victims of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. He said tliat it was his dutj’- to see that all his subjects 
were afforded such protection as would enable them to live in 
peace. He then gave orders that two leading men fi-om each 
class of Infidels, Erahmans, Fire-Worshippers,^ and others, should 
be punished. He gave a lac of Balotras^ to enable them to 
rebuild the mosque and minarets. He also granted to Khatib 
four articles of dress.^ These are preserved to this day, but are 
only exposed to view on high festival days. The mosque and 
minaret were standing until a few years ago. But when the 
army of Bdld^ invaded Nahrwala, they were destroyed. Sa’i'd 
Sharaf Tamin rebuilt them at his own expense, and having 
erected four towers, made golden cupolas for them. He left this 
monument of The Faith in the land of Infidels, and it remains to 


this day. 

Mdi Jai Sing of Nahrictila. 

[I. .xiii. I5.J 

In the city of Nalirwilla tliero was a Pii who was called .Tai 
Sin?. lie was one of the greatest and whest princes of the time, 

. rr.™. Tlie .a-e w >■!"' f" 

also soractimre seem to ftom th. Hills. 

2 'J'hcsc Bilotras appear» to ctriic ii.tir ^ 

^ nmn *< nolwi " another “Jliio." — 

t [One MS. imtcs this name U-iwa, 
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Before bis time tliere was no in Guzerat and Nabrwdla. 
He was the first man who possessed dominion and claimed sove- 
reignty there. • Ho ruled over the country with great gentle- 
ness, and controlled the other chiefs. When his fame had 
reached all (juartera of the world, tho Edi of Daur,^ who was the 
head of all tho Bais of Hindustan, heard of him and sent 
ambassadors to ascertain upon wliat grounds ho had assumed 
royalty ; for in former times there was no Eai in Nahnvdla, 
which had only been a den of thieves, and threatening that if he 
did not relinquish his pretensions ho would lead an army against 
him, and hurl the very earth of Guzerat into the air with the 
hoofs of his horses. When the ambassadors arrived and delivered 
the message, tho Bdi showed them the greatest civility and 
hospitality. One night the Udi changed his clothes, putting on 
such as were worn by soldiers, and having buckled a sword 
round his waist, he went out and proceeded to tho house of a 
courtezan, and having bargained with her, he stayed in her 
house that night, but kept himself under control, When the 
woman was fast asleep, the Rdi took away all tho clothes and 
property he could find, and hurled them in a certain place. He 
then turned homewards, but as he was going along ho saw a 
weaver, who was engaged in weaving cotton. Ho called him and 
said, “If to-morrow you are brought before the Bdi, and are 
charged with having committed a theft in the night preceding, 
you first deny it, but afterwards confess and say that you buried 
the property in such and such a place. Best assured that you 
shall receive no harm, hut shall be made happy by my reward.” 
Next morning, the Rai mounted an elephant, and the ambassa- 
dors of the Rai of Hind rode out with him, intending to go to 
the forest. "When they liad gone a little way, tho Rai saw the 
courtezan worrying tho chief police officer of the city, and saying, 
“ Last night my clothes were stolen ; find out who the thieves 

* Perliaps meant for Dr&Tida, or the coontry of Coramandel ; on which name eee 
JI. Reinaud, Memoire sur Plnde, p. 284, and Fragtnttitt Arahes, pp. 104 and 121. 
Mr, Thomas’a MS, reads “Kaur."! 
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were, or make good the loss." The Rdi' asked what the woman 
was saying, and what she was complaining about. He replied 
that she complained of a man who came to her house in the 
previous night, and consorted with her, and when slio was asleep 
stole her clothes. I want time to find the thief or the clothes, 
but she will not hear of any delay. The Eai said, “ She is 
right. She had only those clothes, and it is your duty to 
be vigilant, and as you have been negligent you must pay tho 
penalty. The police officer replied, “ It is as the king says ; 
still if a man goes at night to the house of a prostitute and 
carries off her clothes, how am I to blame ? I promise, however, 
that if I do not find the thief within a week I will pay tho value 
of the things,” The Rai replied, You must find the .thief 
instantly, or I will punish you as a Avarning to others.” Tho 
police officer said it was not in his power to produce him. Tho 
Rdi asked him, “Would you like me to find him?'' and tho 
poor man replied, “ Yes.” There was an idol of stone in Hahr- 
wdla resembling a negro. The Eai told the ambassadors that 
this idol Avas obedient to him. He then made a signal to it, and 
waited a moment, then turning his face toAvards tho ambassadors 
he said, M Do you s'ee this negro ?” Tliey said, “ Wo sec 
nothing.” Tho Eal then addressed it, saying; “A theft Avas 
committed last night, and the clothes of a prostitute Avcrc stolen ; 
tell me AA'here they are.” After a short time ho c.xclaimed, 


“ They are buried in such and such a place.” People proceeded 
to the spot, and there found the things Avhich had been stolen. 
The police officer said, “ If the Etii Avould be pleased to give the 
necessary directions the thief also might be caught and punished.” 
TheE^i answered: “ The idol says you have recovered the stolen 
goods what more do you want?” Tlio police officer slill pressed 
the point, and tlio king replied. “The idol says he will direct 
you to tho thief if you will promise to pardon him” Tlie od.cer 
gave tho required promise, and the king then sa.d “ J he M 
. rl.ct S weaver who dwells in such and sucli a plaeo wa, th- 
thiof." Tho wm-er was hrought forward. At f.rst he denied 
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tlie theft, but at length confessed, and told them where he had 
buried the clothes. Tlie ambassadors were surprised at this. 
Some days after, Jai Sing Deo said to the ambassadors, “ Go 
and tell your master that I have a slave who, if I give him the 
order would bring your master's head to mo in a moment j but 
as he is a great king, and his territory is a long distance off, I 
mil not molest him. If, however, he again shows hostility, ho 
shall get the punishment ho deserves." The ambassadors re- 
turned and related all the circumstances to their master. The 
Kdi of Daur was much alarmed, and sent him great presents. 
By this artifice the Rdi of Nahnvala gained his purpose, without 
shedding the blood of a single man. 

A Sindii Merchant of Nalmcdla. 

[I. •«. 12] 

In the city of Nahrw^la there lived a Hindd merchant who 
having deposited nine lacs of Bilotras in the hands of a certain 
person, after some time died. The trustee then sent for the 
merchant’s son and said,— Your father left, with mo nine lacs of 
Bdlotras. The son replied that be knew nothing about it, but 
that there would probably be mention made of the transaction in 
his fathei's accounts. These he sent for but could find nothing 
about nine lacs 1 on this he observed : “ Had my father entrusted 
anybody with so large a sum, surely mention would have been 
made of it in his account book ; this not being the case, I cannot 
feel myself justified in taking possession of tlie money.” The 
trustee urged the youth to take the money, but he still refused, 
and the contention grew hot between them. At last they agreed 
to refer the matter to the arbitration of Rai Jai Sing Deo, who 
gave it as his opinion, that since the two could not agree as to 
the disposal of the money, it was advisable tliat it should be ex- 
pended on some work of lasting utility, so that the real owner 
would reap the reward of virtue and charity. Accordingly, tlio 
‘nine-lac reservoir,” the finest in the world, hitherto nnsur- 
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passed by all that the cleverest and wisest have executed or 
imagined, was built ; and remains to be seen to this day. 


The Titer Bit. 

[I. a. 19.] 

A certain Eai of Hind conferred on his brother the chieftain- 
ship of ISTahrwala. This brother was of an exceeding cruel and 
wicked disposition. He made counterfeit dirhams and circu- 
lated them in different parts of the country. After the lapse of 
some time, a certain person became acquainted with this dis- 
honest act, and reported it to the Bdi, who, on hearing it, sent a 
powerful force which captured and sent this brother to him. 

It happened curiously enough, that this brother had given 
one of his servants some poison with instructions to go and 
seek employment in the Edl’s kitchen, and, when opportunity 
offered, to administer some of the poison to the Eai, in order 
to procure his death, so that he himself might succeed to 
the vacant throne. On his employer’s capture and imprison- 
ment, it occurred to this servant that, as things had so fallen 
out, it was advisable that he should inform tlio Edi of the 
circumstance. So he went to the king and having showed him 
the poison, told him of the plot his brother had laid against 
his life. On hearing tliis, the Edi returned thanks to Almighty 
Grod for his great escape, and punished his brother for his in- 
tended crime. Thus by this act of royal justice was lie saved 
from assassination, and the fame of his goodness spread abroad 
through all nations. 


Bdi Giirpdl of Naliriudla. 

[I. 33.] 

The following is one of the most interesting stories relating 
^0 the people of India. There was a Edi of Nahi-^vala named 
3tirpdV who surpassed all the other rulers in Hindustdii in good 

.... . c mVpn in tlie draft franslafion made in India, and it i? Trr!lt(.n 

. sSr rilU Sinsh'. MS , W to Ito ollK MSS. tlml I « 

‘Alurbir,” and “AlOdbal.”]' 
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qualities aud amiable disposition. Before lie had been raised to 
the throne ho had passed many of liia years in beggary, during 
which period ho liad experienced all tho vicissitudes of fortune, 
having shared both its anutca aud frowns, and endured all 
tho miseries of travel. AVheii ho obtained power lio exercised 
it witlx a right appreciation of tho duties of a ruler, remembering 
his own days of adversity ho aQorded full protection and justice 
to his subjects, ruling with impartiality aud equity. 

It is^said that one day having led the city, ho rodu into tho 
surrounding country on an elephant. Whilo looking about him, 
his eye suddenly fell on tho wife of a waahorman who was going 
to tho jungle to wash clothes. Slio was dressed in red, aud of 
surpassing beauty ; all who beheld her bccaino passionately in 
love with her aud lost all control over thcnjsclvcs. 

Tho 1141 ovcrcomo by tho feelings her bc.auty ovcltcd in his 
heart, turned his elephant towards her aud was tempted to let lua 
passion get tlic mastery over lib better feelings. Suddenly ho 
camo to himself and, restraining his wrongful desires, said, “0 
passions '}'ou aro doing wrong, beware. Good never comes to him 
who docs ill.” Ho then turned back lillcd with remorse, aud 
assembling all tho Brahmans, he ordered tlicm to pieparo fuel, 
declaring his intention of burning liimsclf alivo. Tiio Brahmans 
asked him Avhat sin ho had committed. Ho tlicu told thorn of 
tho wicked desires ho had entertameJ in his heart. Tho Brah- 
maus liayiug heard liis relation, said that thoy undoubtedly must 
burn him, and that even then tho expiation would bo incomplete. 
For ho was king, and his power supremo; if ho could not restrain 
hb passions, then in a short tiino all tho fcmalo inhabitants of 
tho city would becomo degraded and all tho olFspring illegitimate. 
It was right, therefore, that ho should immolato himself, aud by 
BO doing, obtain forgiveness for his sins, and enter into eternal 
life. Wood was then brought, and a funeral pile having been 
made, it was lighted. When it was thoroughly on firo and tho 
flames mounted high, then tho Bdi mado preparations to throw 
himself into tlio midst, but tho Brahmans provented him, saying ; 
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“ The work of expiation is complete, inasmuch as the fault was 
of the mind and not of the body. The innocent should not be 
punished for the guilty, had your body been a participator in the 
crime, then indeed it had been necessary to have burnt it also. 
ITouv mind has already been punished and purified by fire.^^ 
They then removed the Ear from the pyre, and he in celebration 
of this sacrifice, gave as a thank-offering one lac of Ealotras, and 
bestowed large sums in charity. 

“ If a king be just, although he be an infidel, 

His country Tvill be secure from all injury and loss.” 


March of the King of Zabulistdn upon Kanauj?- 

[1. xii. 15.] 

In the early part of their career there was friendship between 
the King of Zabulistan^ and the Ed.i of Kanauj, but it ended in 
animosity and war. The King of Zabulistdn marched against 
Kanauj with a large array. The Eaf called together his advisers 
and asked their opinions, when each one spoke to the best of his 
ability. One of them said that he had a decided opinion on tlio 
matter, hut he could only speak it in private. TJie Eai ordered 
the council chamber to be cleared, when the minister said : “ War 
is attended ■with great dangers, and the result is doubtful ; the 
best thing the Edl can do is to inflict punishment upon me and 
to drive me forth in disgrace to the highw’ay, so that when tlio 
enemy shall approach, I may be taken to act as his guide. I 
will then lead them into the desert so tliat all may perisli witli 
thirst, and you will thus be relieved from all appreliension. TJio 
Eai praised him for the proposition he had made, and a few days 
after he put it in execution, gmng orders for him to be expelled 
the country. The Hindu then went and placed himself in the 
way of the King of Zdbulistan, and when the king drew near 
with his army, the Hindii niado his case known. Tiie hing 6.ii(I 
“ How can a minister who has been thus U-ented have .-my kind 

. rlhis is another refion ottho story toW by Aha Hihan at pjse 1 1, -..-rra; ..A 
a siSr ono is giren with Mahni«a for tho hero, at page 191, 
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feeliD" towards his persecutor!” TIio Hindu said, “All tins \\a3 
dono on the absurd suspicion of my hein" friendly to you.” llo 
then added, “From this placo \^hero you now aro to that ^^hero 
tho Rdi is, the distance is eleven days' journey by the desert, but 
no one besides mo knows tlio road^ and tho Kdl feels sccuro that 
your army cannot make tho passage; if, however, you will assure 
inylifo and will hold out promises and hopes of reward, I will 
lead you by that way and cnablo you to tako tho llui by sur- 
prise.” Tho king gave orders for his army to provide eleven 
days' provision of grain and water, and plunged into tho desert. 
After marching twelve days their water was exhausted, and they 
nowhere found a trace of any. Tho king called for tho Hindu, 
and asked how it was that they had not conto to any water. 
Ho replied : “ I have accomplished my object in bringing you 
here, and have discharged my duty to n>y master. You aro now 
in tho middle of tho desert, and no water is to bo found within 
cloven days march — my work is done, dowilh mo as you plcaso,” 
A cry arose from tlio bystanders, and a conmvotion broke out in 
tho army. Tlio king in tho extremity of his despair mounted 
his horse and galloped in all directions, llo perceived a hillock 
crowned with verdure, and joyfully directed his men to dig a 
well there. When they had sunk about ten yards they camo 
upon some excellent water, at tho sight of which tho king and 
all his army gave thanks to God. Each man dug a well in front 
of his tent, and gained new life. Tho king then called together 
Ills ciders, aud asked what ought to bo done to tho man who had 
misled them. They all declared that lie ought to bo put to 
death with the most cruel tortures, and each one specified somo 
particular mode of torture. But tho king said, “Jly judg- 
ment is that you should give him a littlo water aud let him go. 
What Uo has dono has been out of pure devotion to his lord and 
master; to save him ho has risked Ins own life. Ho has 
dono what lie intended, but our good fortune has rendered his 
scheme abortive.” So they gavo him water and permission to 
depart. Tho story of this incident spread, and through it tho 
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whole country of Kanauj was secured to him, 
bowed their heads in obedience. 


and the people 


Bdi Kamlii and the Governor of Zdhulistdn?- 
[I. sii. 18.] 

It is related that ’Amru Lais conferred the governorship of 
Zdhulistdn on Fardaghan and sent him there at the head of four 
thousand horse. There was a large Hindu place of worship in 
that country, which was called Sakawand,^ and people used to 
come on pilgrimage from the most remote parts of Hindustan to 
the idols of that place. When Fardaghan arrived in Zabulistan 
he led his army against it, took the temple, broke the idols in 
pieces, and overthrew the idolaters. Some of the plunder he 
distributed among the troops, the rest he sent to ’Amru Lais, 
.informing him of the conquest, and asking for reinforcements. 

When the news of the fall of Sakawand reached Kamlu,^ who 
was Rdi of Hindustan, he collected an innumerable army and 
marched towards Zabulistdn. Upon hearing of this march, 
Fardaghan secured sevei’al Hindus and sent them to Hindustan. 


These men entered the camp of Kamlu and reported to him that 
when Fardaghan had conquered Sakdwand, he immediately 
despatched people to different quarters of the country, calling 
for additional forces, knowing that the Hindu would certainly 
endeavour to take revenge. The result was that an army of 
Muhammadans had been collected around him, such as would 
coerce the very ends of the earth. Behind him also the army 
of ’Amru Lais was advancing, with the design of leading their 
antagonists into the defiles and there slaughtering them all. 
When BAi Kamlu heard this intelligence, he halted where ho 
was, and was very cautious in his movements. In the mean- 
time, Fardaghan received reinforcements from Khurdsdn, such 
that’ the en^my had not the power to cope with. By this in- 
genious device he succeeded in his. object. 

1 [Tie test of .to story is printoS 

2 “ Bali&wand ” in another place. [See stepra p. -J 

® [Mr. Prinsep’s MS. reads “ Kalmd.”] 
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Discotery of Treasure. 

[I. Ti. u.] 

There is a story to ho found m eomo lliudu 'N>orhs, that ;> luau 
liUTiug bought a Jiouso from another, began to mako alterations 
in it. 'NVliilo prosecuting these ho happened to Hglit upon a 
concealed treasure. Ho took tho money to t)ic fornicr ouncr, 
aud said, “ I liavo disco^crc^l this treasure under tho ^^aU of tho 
house I purchased from you.*' Tho man replied — I sold tho 
houso just as I bought it, and know nothing about tho inonoy. 
I cannot tako it, as I do not beHovo myself to bo entitled to it." 
On this tlicy both agreed to go to tho king aud deliser tho trea- 
sure up to him, tlut ho might expend it on some nork of public 
utility. Accordingly they went, and liaving rcprcscjitcd the 
whole case, mado tho rnonoy over to tho king. On this tho king 
exclaimed— “ You aro people of tho middle class, aud mcddlo 
with what docs not become you. I am entrusted with tho ro- 
spousiblo duty of managing and adjusting the aflairs of my sub- 
jects, aud to mo God has entrusted tho rcius of government. 
How can I tako this cliaritablo money !” Tho men replied, 
“You aro tho king, and wo eomo before you in this diflicult ease, 
in order tliat it iniglit bo settled by your jnstico and equity." 
Tho king then told them to mako some nurriago arrangement 
between their families. It happened that tho seller of tlio houso 
had a daughter, and tho purchaser a sou, so tlic daughter of tho 
former, with tlio money in question as dowry, was given in 
marriage to tho son of the latter. Tho king from an innate sense 
of justice, would not suffer tho skirt of his robes of equity and 
righteousness to be soiled by tho dirt of oppression and dishonesty. 

Tho Herb tchieh pioducci LongcuUj, 

[I. TI. 14.] 

1 have read in a hook that certain chiefs of Turkistdn sent am- 
bassadors with letters to tho kings of India on tho following niis- 
sion, viz.: that Ihoy, tlio chiefs, Jiadbccn informed tliat in India 
drugs were procurable whicli possessed tho property of prolonging 
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liuman life, by the use of which the kings of India attained to a 
very great age. The Udis were careful in the preservation of 
t leir health, and the chiefs of Turldstdn begged that some of 
this medicine might be sent to them, and also information as to 
the method by which the Mis preserved their health so long.^ 
The ambassadors having reached Hindustan, delivered the letters 
entrusted to them. The Hai of Hind having read them, ordered 
the ambassadors be taken to the top of an excessively lofty 
mountain, and then he told them that, when the hill on which 
they then were should be rent asunder and thrown down, then 
he would give them their answers, and permission to return to 
their own country. The ambassadors on hearing this became 
greatly alarmed, and despaired of living to revisit their home, 
relations, and friends. They pitched their tents in the valleys, 
and fervently prayed to Almighty God for deliverance from their 
troubles. They spent their whole time in offering up prayers 
to heaven. In this manner a long time passed. At last 
having one day offered up their prayers to God most earnestly, 
they observed the mountain shaking. The sorrow of their hearts 
had moved the heart of the mountain. It began to totter, and 
presently its lofty summit tojrpled over and fell to the ground. 
Having lifted up their voices in praise and thanksgiving to God, 
they informed the Eai of what had occurred. The Rai said 
“this is my reply to your mission. Though you are few in 
number, having given up your minds to prayer, by the force 
of your devotions you have caused the mountain to fall down. 
Your kings rule tyrannically, so that the people pray earnestly 
for their destruction, and by means of their prayers they at 
last blast the prosperity and annihilate the power of their oppres- 
60rs It is the paramount duty of all those in whose hands 
authority and power are placed, to walk in the pa«. of jusUco 
and benevolence, in order that those who aro weak shonld ho 


• This was a farourita peisnssion of the 0*“'"'=; 
fifteenth chopler of this work, the third story rotates to . 

had attained the age of 250 years. 


In the fourth Book and 
chief of Jalandhar, who 
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strcugtlicncd and protccU’d by the and that thoiso ulio are 
^^caltiiy bliould enjoy tlicir richer in {nrace and security. 
b but a faithless friend, and life but an unccii.iin companion j 
neither one nor the other is enduring and permanent.” 

Sc{/^j>ojs£MJO» tif dit ZlitiUtcr. 

[I-xif-iM 

A certain Indian prince had iu lus ctnploy a miuialcr rctuark- 
ablo for las learning and xrisdotit. Tho princu liad aho Minio 
slave girls, who were most elegant and bi.auliful, and ^xiaacsscd 
of every imaginable chann. One d.iy tho ntini'itir went before 
the king while these slaves happened to bo in attend.mce, for the 
transaction uf certain business. The minister c.nst an eye of lovo 
on one of them, aiid llicn j>erceived that tho prince was observing 
him. Ho therefore still kept las eye Axed in tho same direction. 
For twenty years he cuntinued in the prince’s service, and every 
time ho went into tlio presence ho kept his o)'e fued in that 
direction. By tliis means lie aB.ayed tiio royal jealousy, ns the 
princo thought that the glance ho liad observed was not inten- 
tional, but merely the clVect of a natural s<juint. 

27/0 Armtiiy of Ytfhub L>.m, 

[I. xiii. 35.] 

At tho commencement of the career of Ya’kiib Labs, a body of 
Iris friends bound thcriisclvcs to raise Iiim to the dignity of chief. 
MVhen SMih l^osrhad taken Sistbu, and become pow crful, they ob- 
served to Ya’kub that Sdlih li.id grown strong, and that if he did 
not take heed at once, ho w'ould not be able to do much afterwards. 
Ya'kub consulted with an old and wiso man in this matter, who 
said, It is as your friends liavo (old yon, something must bo 
done instantly." Ya'kub then asked hitn what steps ho should 
take, and the old man replied that there were two divisions of 
Salih's army — ono tho Sanjaris, tho other tho BusKs, and tho 
best tiling ho could do was to irritato tho Sanjaris by telling 
tliem tliat tliougli battles were won by their Jiard fighting, tho 
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plunder obtained by the conquests was carried off by the Busti's. 
“By your persuading them of this,” said the old man, ‘‘hostility 
will be created between them. They will separate from each 
othei ; and in all probability the Sanjaris will come over to you, 
because they are fully aware of your skill and address, and of the 
courage you have shown in battle; they are also conscious of. 
your having 'saved them from the Khdrqis.” Ya’kiib acted 
upon this advice, and so worked upon the Sanjaris, that enmity 
sprung up between them and the Bustis, and Salih ^sr found 
himself in a very precarious situation. The Sanjari troops went 
over to Ya’kub, and when Salih Nasr saw that affairs were come 
to extremities, he proceeded with his army of Bustis towards 
the enemy. Ya’kub, Ibrahim vand Hafz came forward and 
encamped at the pass of Ghanjara. Ya^kub resolved to make a 
night attack, and Sdlih being apprized of it, fled in alarm 
towards Bust. Thus did Ya’kub, by a clever stratagem, obtain 
the victory over his enemy. 


'Fa^kiib Lais and Biisal. 

[1. xiii. 21,] 

Almighty God endowed Ya’kub Lais with a very lofty mind 
so that he rose from the most abject position to the highest pitch 
of glory and prosperity. He encountered many dangers and 
passed through great difficulties, till at length he aspired to the 
acquisition of dominion. When Salih Nasr^ fled fi’om before 
him, he went and joined Eusal,^- and excited him to collect bis 
troops and march against Ya’kub Lais. Eusal assembled his 
armies, and placed Sdlih Hast at the head of the foremost divi- 
sion. Ta’kub Lais on receiving the intelligence, called together 
some old and experienced men and asked their advice as to the 


1 In one of tte stories of the next chapter Ya’kCh is said to have been the 

or doorkeeper name recurs in this story it is spelt as 

2 In most of tne passages « Uofliil ” fifr Prinsep s 
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means of repelling tlio invasion of Husal. They advised him to 
oppose tho enemy, and represented that although ho had a small 
force, yet ho ought to trust in tho liclp of God, and resort to 
every wUo and stratagem to harass his opponent, hut not to 
engage in a pitched battle. When Ya’kub reviewed his army, it 
was found not to consist of more than threo tliousand horso. 
However, he proceeded to oppose Rusal, and when ho reached 
Bust, people derided him, saying, “ IIow can lio fight against 
Rusal ^Yith this auiall number of horse.*^ Ya’kub Lais now had 
recourso to stratagem and deception. lie sent one of liis confiden- 
tial servants to Rusal with a message to say that, ho wished to 
come and meet him, and render him homage; ho know ho was 
not able to copo with such a potentate, but that if ho should tell 
his people that he was going to meet Rusal, they would not obey 
him, and might possibly kiU both him and Ins dependants. Ho 
had consequently told tliem ho was proceeding to give battle to 
his enemy, iu order to induce them to accompany him ; but that 
when ho should join Rdsal and mako his submission, they must 
perforce follow his example. When tho ambassadors of Ya'kdb 
earn© to Rdsal and delivered the message to him, it was very 
agreeable to him, because lie was greatly harassed by Ya’kdb, 
who continually made incursions into Iiis country, and attacked 
it in different directions. Ho luodo the ambassadors welcome, 
and sent messages to Ya’kub, giving him many kind promises 

messengers one after the other, and to prevent his followers from 
being disheartened ho told them that ho had sent the messengers 
to reconnoitre tho enemy’s army. 

When both the armies came in front of each other, Rusal 
called Sdlih Nasr and told him that as the enemy had come to 
proffer his submission, there must bo no fighting. A day was 
fixed for a parley between tho parties. It was not tlie habit of 
Rusal to ride a horso, but he used to sit on a throne which a party 
of his servants carried on their shoulders. WJien both tlie armies 
were drawn up in array, Rusal seated himself upon his throne 
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and ordered Ins troops to stand in line on each side of it, Ta'Icub 
•ivitli Ins three thousand brave horsemen advanced between these 
two lines, and his men carried their lances concealed behind their 
horses and wearing coats of mail under their garments. The 
Almighty made the army of Edsal blind, so that they did not 
see the lances. AVhen Yakub drew near Husal, he bowed his 
head as if to do homage, but he raised the lance and thrust it 
into the back of Husal, so that he died on the spot. His people 
also fell like lightning upon the enemy, cutting them down with 
their swords, and staining the earth with the blood of the enemies 
of religion. The inhdels, when they saw the head of Rusal upon 
the point of a spear, took to flight, and great bloodshed ensued. 
The bride of victory drew aside her veil and Ya’kub returned 
victorious. Hext day six thousand horsemen of the infidels were 
sent prisoners to Sistdn. He also placed sixty of their officers 
on asses, and having hung the ears of the slain upon the necks 
of these officers, he sent them in this manner to Bust. In this 
conquest he obtained such immense treasure and property that 
conjecture cannot make an estimate of them. 

Sdlih Nasr fled from the field and went to the king of Zdbu- 
listdn. His troops deserted him and joined Ya’kub, who, after 
he had secured peace to the country, sent a messenger to the 
ruler of Zabulistan requesting him to surrender Salih Nasr. His 
request was complied Avith ; and when Sdlili came, Ya’kub put 
him in prison, Avhere he^died. The hostility which the people 
of Bust had sheAvn to Ya’kub, he now retaliated- upon them. He 
fixed the same poll-tax upon them as was levied from the Jews, 
and this TOS collected with severity, This victory which he 
achieved was the result of treachery and deception, such as no 
one had ever committed. 


Surrender of Qhaznin to Alptigin. 

[I. -ri. 25.] 

When Alptidn, the master of Subuktigin, deserted the Same- 
nians and wL to GthasnSn, they were by h.s departure reduce 
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to great destitution, and serious disturbances broke out in the 
country. Wo will make mention in the proper place of this 
occurrence, as well as of his reasons for separating himself from 
them. On his reaching Ghaznin, the garrison shut themselves 
up in the fort and refused to surrender to him. He, therefore, 
pitched his camp without, and speedily possessed liimself of the 
suburbs and surrounding country. 

There ho exercised his power with such impartiality and re- 
gard for justice, that tho people around wero in the enjoyment of 
perfect peace. One day ho was going along the road when ho 
perceived a party of his servants coming from a village, with 
poultry slung from their saddle-straps. Having stopped them, 
he enquired how tho fowls came into their possession. They 
pretended that they had purchased tlicm in a ueiglibouring 
village. On this Alptigin sent a horseman to the village with 
instructions to bring tho head man of It into his presence. When 
he was brought, Alptigin asked him whether tho men had 
bought the towls or seized them by force. Tho man appeared 
desirous of hiding the truth, so Alptigin told liim to tell the 
truth on pain of punishment. Tho man then said, “When a 
Turk comes into a village ho does not buy fosvls but always 
takes them by force,” On hearing this, Alptigin gave orders 
that the culprits should be punished with death. Those around 
implored mercy, and entreated that some lesser punishment than 
death might be inflicted on tho tliiovcs. He complied with this 
request, and ordered the offender’s cars to be bored and the birds 
to be suspended from them by a stnng tied to their legs. This 
having been done, the birds, in struggliag to escape, so flapped 
and beat with their wings the men’s heads and faces that blood 
flowed copiously from the wounds inflicted. In this condition 
they 'were paraded through the army. The news of this act of 
justice having reached the ears of the people, they all assembled 
together, and agreed that a man so upright and just was worthy 
to be their ruler. That very evening they went to him and 
agreed upon the terms of capitulation. The following day the 
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city ,vns surrendered. So. by this one net of judicious impar- 
tia ity he bec.amo possessed of the city of Ghazniu, ivhich rose 
to bo the shrine of prosperity and abode of wealth. 


Bravery of A.m’tr SiihuMigin. 

[I. liii. 24.] 

When Bilkdtigini went towards Ghazm'n, the Sdmanians 
lAere informed that tlie Turks were coming from Khurasan. 
Ho (the king) sent his minister, Abu Is’hak, with a large body 
of men, and another force also to stop the advance of the 
enemy. When information of this design reached Bilkdtigin, he 
despatched Subuktigin with his followers to frustrate it. Subukti- 
gm observed that the passes were narrow and difficult, and that 
his enemies were acquainted with them, while he was a stranger. 
He therefore considered it advisable to employ stratagem in re- 
sisting them. So he proceeded to the head of one of the passes 
and there formed three ambuscades, in which he placed some of 
his men, while he with another party advanced into the pass. 
When the enemy saw the smallness of his force they came out 
and attacked him. Subuktigin pretending to fly from before 
them, induced them to leave the passes in which tliey were posted, 
and they were thus drawn out into the open plain. • Amir 
Subuktigin then made such an attack on them that the earth 
shook, and the enemy jfled with precipitation to seek safety 


among the passes. 

Subuktigin then let loose his three ambuscades, and these 
fallino’ on the foe ere they reached the defiles, not one of them 
escaped. Subuktigin then cleared the passes of the enemy’s men, 
and be (Bilkitigin) having witnessed the dauntless courage of 
Sttbulrtivln, spoke of him in terms of admiration. He went 
through the passes 'in safety, so that not a single camel was 
missing; and this was solely attributable to the judgment of 

Subuktigin. . 

1 ro rmn of tliis cMef and some observations on the time of his reign by Mr. 

1 [Be. a c..n o£ tto etiM a 
Thomas in Joitr- ^ 
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Tlio Vigilance of SuluWghu 

[II. XT. 6.] 

When Bilkdtigiii' carao from ICUurdsdu to Ghaznin and took 
possession of the country, Iho cliicf of it, Ahu 'Ali Kubak,^ 
abandoned Bilkdtigln soon gave himself up to debauchery, 
and entrusted Suhuktigin with the management of tho city. In 
this high post, Subuktigin discharged tho duties with great 
efficiency and courage, and with all vigilance and care. Ono 
day, Amir Bdkdtigin took wine, and held a great carouse, and 
from early dawn to midnight was engaged in drinking. Ho 
also endeavoured to persuado Subuktigin to drink, but with- 
out success. When tho curtain of darkness was dnawn over 
the face of tho sun, Amir Bilkdtigm fell into a sound sleep, but 
Subuktigin was very watchful and his eyes were open hko tho 
stars. Suddenly ho heard a nolso which proceeded from some 
corner, and immediately after it was followed by an uproar. 
With lamps and torclics ho went in that diicction, and then ho 
saw a body of armed men standing in tho street, ready to raise a 
tumult. He demanded, in a loud voico, who they were ? They 
gave an incoherent leply. Subuktigin threatened to attack tliem, 
when they were constrained to confess that a body of malcon- 
tents had conspired to make a rising that very night, and, as a 
sign of their success, to light a lire upon the roof of the fort. 
At this signal, Abu ’AU was to bring up his force, capture 
Bilkdtigin and his adherents, and drive all his troops out of the 
country. Subuktigin, on hearing these words, killed four men 
upon the spot and rushed out of the fort. Ho found a largo 

* [The munshi’s translation bad the name '*AIptigfn,'’ on which Sir H. Elliot 

made a note that another cop^ (Ratan Siog-h's) rc^ “ Badk&tigin ” The namo is 
Bilk&tigin in hir Pnnsep’s MS , and conscqucntlj 1 haro substituted that name in 
the translation ] , 

* [Mr. Prinsep’s IIS. has “Amir All Suhad, and, when the name next occurs, 

Kulal,. Sir H. Elliot read the name as “Uvei " Tho Tabahdt-t [post) 

reads the name Amir Anhk See/ovmal^ S, xvii p Hi] 

* M Eeinaud obserres that Ibn naniLal, "who, la conacqaenco of hw personal 
acfinamtance with Ab<i la’hik Ibihhim, smgiit be supposed to be well acquainted with 
tho affairs of the Ghasmvides, doA not laenfaoii to whom Ghazsl belonged when it 
was taken by Alptigln . — JUdmove tur FJndtf p 244 
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number of men assembled in arms, who were waiting for Abu 
Ah Kubak. He put them all to the sword, and then advanced 
against Abu Ali. He took his brother prisoner, and then re- 
turned to the city. When morning dawned, Amir Subuktigin 
brought some of the insurgents, with the heads of some of thop 
he had killed, to Bilkatigin, and related the whole story of the 
transactions of that night. The Amir expressed admiration of 
his conduct, and considered him worthy of great favours ; and 
because he was very cautious and never negligent of his enemy, 
he appointed him his deputy and elevated his rank above that 
of all his equals. He also rewarded his companions with £ve 
hundred thousand dirhams. All this was the fruit of watchful- 
ness. Wise men know that vigilance is necessary in all cir- 
cumstances. 

Youthful Strategy. 

[IV. xx. 6.] 

It is related by Abd-n Nasr ’TJtbi in his work called Tdrikh 
YaminV- that the King of Kdbul made war upon the Muhamma- 
dans at the beginning of the career of Haeiru-d daula Subuktigin. 
When intelligence of this war was brought to the Amir Nasiru-d 
din, he called out his forces from Khurasan to oppose him. 
Sultdn Mahmud was then about fourteen years of age. Amir 
Ndsiru-d din summoned his officers and consulted with them 
upon the plan to be pursued. Amir Mahmtid gave it as his 
opinion that the best course was to go in advance of the army 
and seek a strong place in the mountains, where they might make 
themselves secure, and from whence they might make nocturnal 
and unexpected assaults upon the enemy. They would thus 
prevent the foe from advancing against them, and distress him 
with incessant raids. The counsel was approved by all, and 
Amir Nasiru-d din advanced and occupied a position near 
Bao-hru.3 The King of Kabul marched thither with a countless 
army, and for some time the opposing forces encamped there. 

1 [Mr. Prinsep’s MS. reads « TJirikh-i Daulat-i Yamtoi.] 

2 [The first letter has no point.] 
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One day a'woman of the reiglibourliood camo to Amir NSsiru-d 
din and told him that thcro A^aa a spring not far off in the moun- 
tains which had this property, that if filth was cast into it the 
shy became overcast, snow and storms followed, and the weather 
became so cold that no ono in theso parts could enduro it. This 
cold and foul weather would last as long as the filth remained in 
the fountain. Ho sent and had somo dirt thrown into tho spring. 
Cold and stormy weather followed. Tiio army of Hind was 
reduced to extremities, and tho Musulmans were completely 
victorious.^ 

Sultdn Mahmud and the Sister of Aydz. 

[11. ixL 8.] 

It is said that Sultan Ydminu-d daula Mahmud Subuktigin 
had been long enamoured of tho sister of Aydz — lie was sincerely 
attached to her, and anxious to espouse her. But it occurred to 
him that ho might by this act incur tho reproaches of tho neigh- 
bouring kings and princes, and forfeit tho respect and esteem of 
his o^7n servants. Tiiis apprehension ho entertained for a long 
timo. 

Abd Nasr Mishkdni says— “I was ono night in attendance on 
tho king, and wheu all the assembly was gone, he stretched out 
his legs and ordered me to “shampoo’’ tliem. I knew that he 
certainly intended to tell mo somo secret. At last he said, “ It 
is a maxim with wise men that there are three people from whom 
a secret should not ho concealed, viz. : a skilful physician, a kind 
preceptor, and a wise servant. I have been long greatly per- 
plexed, but I will this niglit •unburden my mind and learn your 
opinion on the matter.” I observed, “ I am not worthy of tho 
high honour done me by the king, but he, in his high wisdom 
has determined it, I will to tho best of my ability represent what 
may appear to me as good or evil in the matter,” Tho king 
said, “ It has long been a secret witliin me, that I am desirous 
of espousing the sister of Aydz. But will not the neighbouring 
^ [See page 20, <*fprei.] 
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kings call mo a fool and low-minded, and will not yfeu also, my 
servants and slaves, speak ill of me in respectable society, I ask 
your advice in this matter; have you ever heard or read, in any 
history, of kings wedding the children of their slaves ?” I made 
obeisance and said— “ :Many cases similar to this have occurred. 
Several kings of the Sanuinian dynasty married their o^vn slave 
gills, riiis act will not seem to the world as derogatory fo the 
king s honour and rectitude. Perhaps your Majesty is unaware 
that Kubdd, at the time ho went to Turkistcin, took as his wife 
the daughter of a villager, from whom was born Naushfrwan. 
In Persian history, I have also read that Bahram Quv 
married a washerman’s daughter. The Sultdn asked me the 
particulars of the story, so I said, “I have heard that one day 
Bahrain Gur went out hunting, and having started a stag, fol- 
lowed it so far that he became separated from his train. He felt 
thirsty and went towards a village. He there saw a washerman 
sitting on the edge of a pond washing clothes ; his wife and 
daughter Avero sitting by him with a heap of clothes ready to be 
washed. Bahram approached them, and said, ‘ 0 v^asherman, 
give me some water to drink.’ The washerman- stood up, and 
having paid him the usual marks of respect, ordered his wife to 
fetch some Avater for the king. She took the cup, 'and having 
washed it several times in clean Avater, said to her daughter, ‘ I 
am not a Aurgin, man’s hand has touched me, but you, avIio are an 
unbored pearlf should give the AA^ater to the king. The girl took 
the cup and brought it to the king, avIio, looking at her, per- 
ceived that she Avas incomparably beautiful and charming, and 
possessea of excellent disposition and manners. He then asked 
the washerman if he would admit him as a guest for that day, 
who renlied, that if the kiug could be contented with dry bread 
he wonid- spare nothing in his power; saying this, he spread a 
clean cloth on the bank, and Bahrim sat down. The washerman 
then took his horse and fastened it to a tree, and garo ks daugh- 
ter a line cloth with which she fanned the king, and protected 
him from flies. He himself hastened to the YiUage and procured 
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foovi, \sinc, weal, vu short, everything on which ho cowhl by his 
hand, lio hrougltt. Ho gave hb daughter tho wino aiui cup, and 
ordered her to act aa cuj>-l)carcr to tho king. On wliicli sho 
cleansed tlio cup, and having nUetl it uitli wine, brought it to tlio 
king, wlso took her hand within his — she kissed them. l)a}ir.iin 
saiih * 0 girl, the lips aro tho pbco to ktas and nut tho hand.' 
Tile girl paid her resjiccts, and said that tlio time had not yet 
come for tliat. Tiie king w.t. 4 surprised at the elegance of her 
.appearance and tho eloquence of her speech. They were thus 
engaged when tho tr.\in of UahrAm appeared in siglit. Ho told 
tho girl to conceal Iicr bee, on which she pulled her veil over it. 
Ho then on tliat hax'ing performed tho nuptial ceremony, 
placed her on an elephant under a canopy, and made her father 
rido away with them her mother also accompanied them.” 

When tlio I'hnperor heard thb story, ho was much pleased, 
and bestowed presents upon tno : saying, You Iiavo relieved 
mo of this care.” After two d.aya )io espoused tho sister of 
Aydz. 

Anecdote of S>i/M» dfuAmi'nl 
[I. Ill a.) 

When IChwdja Ahmad acted .os nmiister to Sultdn Mahmud 
(in.ay God bo merciful to him!) all iho principal ofliccrs of 
Stato were iulmical to him and traduced him to tho Emperor, 
w'lio thus contracted a grc.it dislike to him, and was desirous of 
removing him from ofiico. On this subject AbiHNasr dlislikdii 
says that Ar^luu wrote him a letter, saying that “ Tlio king is 
displeased with KUwuja Ahmad, and we, his Majesty^'s servants, 
must bowaro of resisting his will. But in common charity wo aro 
bound to JccI.aro what wo know or Imvo heard. Kliwdja Ahmad 
is undoubtedly tho most able minister of the timo, and has been 
very useful to our sovereign. Ho has long been iu government 
employ and has oxpcrienccd great changes of fortune. It is now 
some timo since ho w’as appointed Minister of State, and now all 
men of influence, rank, and dignity aro his enemies. Tho cause 
of their hatred to him is his dovotion to his master, and his dls- 
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me permission to depart. At last, the Khwdje, was deprived of 
Ins situation and imprisoned, but tlie king soon regretted it. for 
the affairs of tlio State and country fell into great confusion. 


Depredation of Coin. 

[1. xii. 14.] 

lien Yaniinu-d daula Malimud came to the throne, and the 
effects of his greatness spread through all countries, and his rule 
. swept away the idol temples and scattered the worshippers, 
some sharp men of India formed a plan (for enriching them- 
selves). They brought out a dirham of great purity and placed 
a suitable price upon it. Time passed on and the coin obtained 
currency. Merchants coming from Muhammadan countries used 
to purchase these dirhams and carry them to Khurasan. When 
the people had grown accustomed to the value of the coin, the 
, Indians began by degrees to debase the standard. The mer- 
chants were unaware of this depreciation, and finding a profit 
upon silver, they brought that metal and gold from all parts of 
the world, and sold it for (debased coins of) copper and brass, 
so that by this trick the wealth of the Muhammadans was drawn 
■to Hindustan. 

When ’Alau-d daula^ ascended the throne, this grievance had 
become intolerable, and he determined to remedy it, and con- 
sulted with the merchants as to the measures most proper to 
be taken to effect this purpose. They advised that the debased 
coinage should be exchanged for good from the royal treasury. 
Accordingly ’AHu-d daula gave the necessary orders, and 
100 000,000 dirhams were issued from the treasury to the mint, 
and'thence distributed to the servants of the Almighty as redress 
and compensation. The fame of this act spread the lustre of 
Alau-d daula's glory throughout the world.^ 

1 -«'AUau.d daula” is not the title of the Mas’dd vho succeeded Mahmtid, hut of 

Mas’dd III. .... V Tiv Mr Thomas in Jour. Jl. J.- S., 

2 [A translation of this story is given by Hr. inoraas 

Yol. xvii. p. 181.] 
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and destruction upon themselves. They should behave respect- 
ftlly towards their master, so that they may reap the beuelit of 


Anecdote of Mahmud. 

, [I. xi. 46.] 

One night Sultan Mahmud was drinking wine, while his sons, 
Muhammad and Mas’ud, were present. Abu Nasr Mishkdn 
says that, when some time had passed in this manner, the con- 
versation happened to turn upon Amir Subuktigm, when the 
Sultan offered up prayers for his father, and his eyes were fiUed 
with tears. He said, “ My father (may God’s mercy be on him!) 
had established very good rules for the management of the 
country, and took great pains in enforcing them. I thought that 
when he should be no more, I should enjoy the exercise of my 
power in peace and security, and eat and enjoy myself. I also 
considered that after his demise 1 should become a great king. 
But the truth was revealed to me when he died and his shadow 


was removed from my head, for since his departure I have not 
had one day’s happiness. You think I drink this wine for 
pleasure, but this is a great mistake. I take it merely as a 
device to gain a few days’ peace, and relieve the people from all 
annoyance from me. These my sons entertain similar ideas to 
those which I did in my youth j but when the kingdom devolves 
upon them, they will find out the truth.” 

His sons made their obeisances and said, “May such thoughts' 


never enter our minds. We both desire to sacrifice our lives at 
your Majesty’s feet.” The king commended them and bade them 
to sit down, which they did, but they soon afterwards departed. 
He then (says Abu Nasr) called me' to him, and making mo sit 
down he stretched his legs towards mylap, and I shampooed 
them for a short time. He asked me what I thought of his sons, 
I kissed the ground and answered. “ What con I s.ey, bow can 
tono-ue describe the excellencies of tboso two snns of g. andeur, 
and°those two moons of the heaven of prosperity ! Ibank God. 
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tHey possess such qualities as aro beyond all expression." IIo 
said, “Tlio oxccllenco jou ascribo to them docs not mean mucli.”^ 
(I said) “ Fathers know best the character of their sons." Ho 
then enquired ^^hether I had a son. I replied, “ Yes, I have 
one, his Majesty's slave." He said, “ Tell nio by my soul and 
head, is ho like you, and as worthy as you 1" I anwered, “ My 
lord, you know all, but my sou is young, and not old enough 
to havo shown what his real disposition is." On this tho king 
observed, “Let him grow up and then jou will seo that ho will 
not be worth your linger ; if he is ho will be one of the marveb 
and wonders of the time. Mas’ud," ho continued, “is a proud 
fellow and thinks there is liobody better than himself. Muliam- 
mad is stout of heart, gcuerous, and fearless, and if Mas'ud in- 
dulges iu pleasure, wine, and the Uko, Muhammad outdoes him. 
He has no control over himself, has no apprehension of Mas^iid, 
and is heedless of tlio important concerns of life. 1 fear I iind 
but little satisfaction in tlio thought of Mulmminad succeeding 
mo; for woo to him at the hands of Mos’ud, wlio will devour 
him, and woo also to the generals of my army, for Mas'dd is a 
very covetous man and has great lovo of money. If ho should 
hear of any officer possessing a little property, lie will bo suro to 
destroy him iu a few days, and appoint some wortliless fellow iu 
his place. It will tiius como to pass that in this groat kingdom 
over}' one will strive to bcneGt himself, and you may iinagino tho 
pass to which matters will como." I replied, “ My lord, may 
you over enjoy sovereignty ! dominion in this kingdom will for 
over remain in this family !” Tho conversation was continued 
for some timo in this strain, and when tho Sultan went to sleep, 
I returned. Eventually what tho king had said came to pass 
in every particular. Tho history of Muhammad and Mas'iid is 
well known, and will be related in this book in its proper place. 


[The MSS. differ slightly here, but the sense appears to bo as translated.] 
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MahmmVs return from Bomndt. 


[I. xii. 16 .] 

A stratagem similar to that narrated in the last storyi was 
omplo3-cd wdien Sultan Yammu-d daula was returning from 
Somndt. Two Hindus came to him and olFered themselves as 
guides. They led the way for three daj'S and conducted him 
into a desert where there was neither water nor grass. The 
Sultan asked tliem wliat kind of road they called that by which 
they had como^ and whether there were any habitations in the 
neighbourhood ? Thej’’ replied that thej’* had been commissioned 
by the Rai, their chief, and had fearlessl)’’ devoted themselves to 
the work of bringing him thither. “ Now you have,’’ continued 
they, “ the sea {daryd ’azm) before you, and the army of Hind 
behind. We have done our business, now do you do with us 
what ^mu like, for not one single man of your army will escape.” 
In the midst of this conversation, a water-fowl was suddenly seen 
fljdng in the air. The Sultan said, where there are water-fowl 
there must be sweet water, and pi’oceeded after it. At length 
he reached the banks of a great river, the water of which was 
verj’" brackish and quite uufit to drink. He was in this plight 
when he perceived another water-fowl, he followed it up and came 
to a village in which they discovered sweet water. He then 
ordered a suitable punishment to be inflicted on the two guides. 
Upon searching the village they found an ’Alawf (descendant of 
’AH) Avho was dwelling there with his family. They asked him 
if he knew the road, but he declared his ignorance, adding that 
there was an old man in another village who knew all the intri- 


cacies of the roads. 

The Sult&n then had the ’Alawi and his sons mounted on 
camels, and went with them to the village mentioned He 
called the old man before him and inquired where the ford was. 
The old man said he had never seen anyone cross the river 

exceptimr „n one occasion when it was crossed by a 
rthe>ce whore they passed he could not tell. .Had he 

1 [See p. 170, stipra.] 
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strength to walk, perhaps ho might find it out. On this the 
Sultan ordered him to be placed on horseback, and the old man 
led them to a certain spot on the bank of the river, when ho said, 
I think tliis was tho place where* tho passage was made. The 
SuUdn sent some men into the river, but nowhere did they find 
it fordable. The Sultan, casting himself upon tho protection of 
Providence, regardless of himself and fearless of tlio consequences, 
with the name of God upon his tongue, urged his horse into tho 
stream. His whole army and all his attendants followed his 
example, and, with tho assistanco of God, crossed tho water in 
safety. This was ono of tlio many marvellous deeds of tho 
Sull&n, in which also tho treachery of the infidels became evident 
to all men. 


Destruction o/Jtobhers by SuUdn Mas'iid. 

I. xiii. 47. 

AVhen SuU4n Mahmiid sent costly presents to the ruler of 
Kirmdn, the ambassador who took them proceeded vid Tabbas. 
In the desert of Khabis^ there was a body of Kafaj® and Buliichls 
who robbed on the liigh^ay. They were eighty in number, and 
had built a stronghold upon an eminenco, and had sunk a well. 
They had committed many robberies, but their conduct had 
never yet reached the ears of the SuHdo. "NVlien the ambassador 
came to this place these people came out aJid carried off all the 
presents and rarities in his possession. Some of the men at- 
tached to tho embassy were slrin, but others who escaped re- 
turned to Tabbas, and there reported the circumstance to the 
Sultan, who was proceeding from Ghaxnin to Khwarixm by 
way of Bust. "When he arrived at Bust, Sultdn Mas’ud came 
from Hirat and met him. On liis arrival, the Sultan would not 
look at him or give him his hand, but appeared evidently dis- 
pleased with him. IMas’ud was greatly alarmed, and kissing tho 

' [Kliabis in Kirmlia. Variously written in the MSS. as Habas, Hosar, Hasir, 
Habis, aad Ehabis.] 

* [So in Mr. Thomas’ MS. The word teproseatlog Kafaj is illegible in Mr 
Prinsep’s MS., and is omitted in Itatan SiBgh‘s.J 
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ground, lie asked wkat fault he had committed ? The Sultan 
replied, “How can I be pleased with you, and why should I look 
at you. You are my son, and yet robberies are committed under 
your nose without your knowing anything about them?” He 
replied, “ Oh Icings I was staying in Hirat, and if robberies are 
committed in the desert of Khabis, what fault is it of mine?” The 
king leplied, ' I care not what you say, but I will not look at 
you unless you bring all the thieves to me, either alive or dead.” 
Sultdii Mas ud, after his interview with the Sultan, returned 
to Hir4t, and there having chosen a party of two hundred men 
he started in search of the robbers, making continual enquiries 
about them. On approaching their fort, it occurred to him that 
they ivould probably have spies about, and that on hearing of 
the approach of so large a body of horse, they would take to 
flight. He therefore ordered fifty horsemen to fasten on their 
turbans, give their horses their heads, hide their arms under 
their saddles, so that no one could see them, and to ride forward 
and keep the enemy engaged until he should come up. He 
himself slowly followed with 160 horse. The robbers fought 
strenuously, seeing only a few horsemen before them, but sud- 
denly the Sultan Mas’ud came up in the rear and captured them 
all Not one of them escaped, forty Avere slain, and forty Avere 
sent prisoners to the Sultan. Large booty also Avas taken. The 
Sultan ordered them to be punished, and they were executed in 
a most ignominious A?ay. The fame of his vigilance and justice 
thus spread far and Avide. 


JPoisoning a ‘Band of Bohhers. 

I. liii. 48. 

A band of robbers had collected in the desert of Kirnidn, and 
whenever the king, sent a force against them thy saved them- 
selves bv flight. Sultin Mas’dd was informed of this when ho 
was kin^ in Irkk, and after some consideration he hit upon a 
plan for getting rid of them. Some poison was taken out of the 
store-house, and a quantity of apples were brought from IsSha . 
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He then directed a trusty servant to make lioles in the apples 
^Y^th a bodkin and to introduce the poison. When the apples 
were all poisoned, they were given in charge of a caravan that 
was passing through the desert. A party of the king’s men was 
also sent with the caravan, and directed to lag behind when they 
approached the haunt of the robbers. The caravan would no 
doubt be attacked and taken, and the lobbers would eat up the 
apples and all of them would die. The king’s men were then 
to advance and liberate the caravan. This scheme was effectually 
carried out. The thieves, delighted with their prize, devoured the 
apples, and no one that ate thereof ever rose again, Sultan 
Mas’ud'a men then came up, released the merchants, and restored 
them their goods without any loss. By this ingenious scheme ^ 
the robbers were destroyed without giving any trouble to the 
soldiers. The wise may thus learn that stratagem will accom- 
plish that which a thousand horsemen cannot effect. 

Conquest of Ghor hy Sultan Mas*iid, 

III. rii 9. 

An injured man came to SuUau Mas’dd and complained that 
as ho was proceeding to Ghor, tho chief of the country seized and 
forcibly took from him all his property. A letter was conse- 
quently written to the chief directing tlie restoration of the 
man’s property. The man got tho letter and took it to the chief 
of Ghor. Tho chief was vexed, and ordered him to be punished. 
Tho man returned to Ghaznin and complained onco more against 
the Ghorians. The Snltdn directed that another letter should he 
written in threatening terms, that ‘if tho chief did not in every 
way satisfy tho man, he would march against him and humble 
his pride. Tho man said, “ O king, direct that the letter bo 
written in as small a compass as possible, because I shall 
bo forced to swallow it, and if there is hut a small quantity of 
paper it will bo tho easier to get dowm.” Sultan ifas’udwas 
extremely incensed at this, and on tho same day pitched his 
» [“ JliUh-i Ml//' a clever or pleasant trick.]. 
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tents, and marched against Grhor, Ho took possession of the 
countrj, and chastised the chief, returning to the poor man more 
than had been taken from him. The Amir of Glior was thus 
punished for his tyranny. 


T//e Funishment of Tumdn} 

III. xix. 7. 

It is related in tlie Tankh-i Hasiri that during the time Amir 
Abdu-r Rashid reigned at Grhaznin, he had a young slave named 
Jumdn, a roan of bad disposition, base and low minded, ’Abdu-r 
Rashid was, however, favourably disposed towards him, and 
confen'ed on him a high rank. The slave began to interfere in 
the afiairs of government, and being a mean and worthless 
fellow he did all in his power to ruin and extirpate the nobles and 
great men. He showed favour to Abii Suhail Rdziln, and they 
both joined cause and conspired against the great Khwaja, the 
minister of the throne, ’Abdu-r Razzdk. He quarrelled with 
Ahmad Mairaani and had him suspended and called to account. 
Ho elevated his oivn brother, called Mubarak Marde, to high 
rank, and at last entrusted him with several offices at Parshawar. 
He encouraged tale-bearers and back-biters, and these people 
obtained great influence at court. They gave false reports, 
representing that the assignments were in excess of the autho- 
rised amount, and this brought destruction upon the kingdom, 
for the government servants and the orphans were subjected to 
reductions in a manner which had not been resorted to by any 

one before. 

Amoiio-st the other slaves who were notorious for their wicked- 
ness and^ bad character, was one whose name was Rhatib Lut. 
This man was exalted by him and made accountant of the state, 
an office which had been held by Khwdja Abu Tahir Husam 
with ereat credit and, to. the satisfaction of the government. 
When three months had elapsed after the Khwaja’s appoint- 

1- [I have not found this story in the MSS. that I hare used.-En.] 
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ment, he w<as ordered to go to Hindustdn, and after collecting 
the revenues of that country, to return to the capital. 

Khwaja Abd Tahir proceeded to Hindustdn, and in every 
place that he visited he found an agent of Tdmdn oppressing 
tho people and exercising authority ; and thus great embarass- 
ment had arisen in the afiaira of the state. The Khwdja 
reported all the circumstances to the Secretary of State, ■which 
office was then held by Abu-l Fazl Bailiaki. When numer- 
ous reports had been received from Husain, Sultan *Abdu-r 
Rashid threatened Tuman with condign punishment. Tumdn 
now became an enemy of Abu-1 Fazl, and secretly circulated false 
reports against him. The Sultan, without investigation, ordered 
Tumdn to seize and imprison Abu-l Fazl, and plunder his house 
and property. 

When Abd-l Fazl "was removed, Tumdn had an unbounded 
field for the exercise of his power. He conferred a khiVat of in- 
vestituro on Khatib Lut, and sent him to Parshdwar. This officer 
lighted the fire of oppression, and exalted tho standard of blood- 
shed. He made all Linds of demands upon the people. When 
Khwdja Husain reached Parshdwar to examine and report upon 
the affairs of that province, people complained to him against the 
Khatib. Tho Khwaja admonished him, but it >vii3 all in vain. 
The Khatib gave him disrespectful replies and uttered abusive 
words against him to his very foco. Husain could not restrain 
his indignation, and ordered him to be taken a^vay from his 
presence. The matter was reported to Tumdn, who told 'Abdu-r 
Rashid that as Khatib Lut was aware that Husain had unlaw- 
fully exacted money from the people, tho latter had thrown the 
Khatib into prison with the view that he might retain in safety 
the money which Husain had extorted. 

When Tuman had made these representations, Amir ’Abdu-r 
Rashid ordered him to go and bring Husain a prisoner to the 
court. Tuman marched the same night to Parshdwar with three 
hundred thousand^ horse, and when ho arrived there he showed 

^ “Thousaad'' is omitted in the Znatu-i mejaliSf irbich gires us the same 
anecdote. 
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tlio royal mandate to the governor of the place. He seized 
Khwaja Husain, and took Khatib out of prison. He dishonoured 
and disgraced many good Musulmans, and then returned to the 
court. 

Khwaja Husain was put in heavy chains, and when they 
had reached the pass at Budri some horsemen came and reported 
that Amir ’Abdu-r Rashid had himself been murdered, and that 
the ingrate Tughril had usurped the government. On re- 
ceiving this intelligence, the soldiers, horse and foot, all came 
forward to Khwaja Husain and said unto him, “ circumstances 
have now taken altogether a different turn : he who had 
triumphed has been vanquished, and now we are all ready to 
your command. What orders may you be pleased to 
address to us?” The lOiwdja replied, “ Tour first duty is 
to remove the chains from off my feet, and put them on those 
of Tuman.” Upon this the soldiers seized Tuman, pulled him 
down with great ignominy, and put the chains on his feet. They 
placed the Khwaja on a horse, and Tfiman, Khatib Lut, and his 
other slaves were seated on camels, and in this manner they 
took them to Grhaznin. Grod the most glorious and powerful 
thus punished Tumdn for his wickedness. The moral of this 
story is to show the consequences of tale-bearing, and to teach 
that great and wealthy men should not encourage base chai’acters, 
or take wicked men into their favour, and thus bring disgrace 
and shame upon themselves. 

Anecdote of 8uUdn Ibrahim. 

II. xsiv. 6. 

One day when Sultan Razi Ibrahim (God’s mercy On him !) was 
in Ghaznin, he saw a labourer carrying a heavy stone on his head 
to some building which was then in course of erection, and that 
he staggered under the load. The Sultan, observing his suffering, 
ordered him to put down the stone. The labourer obeyed his 
orders, and after that time the stone remained on that identical 
spot. One day, some of the royal attendants represented to the 
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king that the stone was still lying in tho plain, that it frightened 
the horses and prevented them passing on quietly, and that it 
would be well if tho king gave the order to have it removed. 
Tho king said, I have once ordered it to be placed whore it is, 
and there would bo an incongruity in my now ordering it to be 
removed. So tho stono remained lying in the plain of Ghaznin, 
and in order to maintain tlie words of the Sultdn, his sons also 
would not, any of them, suffer it to be taken away.^ 


Death of Malik Arslan. 

I. T. 147. 

It is narrated that after the demise of Sultan Mas’ud bin 
Ibrahim, Malik Arsldu, his son, mounted the throne, and deter- 
mined to overthrow Sultan Bahrdm Shah. This prince fled 
from his brother, accompanied by only one of his attendants, and 
they took tho precaution of having their horses shod backwards. 
He proceeded first to Sistdn, from thence to Kirmdn, and at last 
he threw himself on the protection of Sultan Sanjar, who, espous- 
ing his cause, marched to Ghaznin against Malik Arsldn, and 
defeated him there, on Wednesday, the fourteenth of Shawwdl, 
A.H. 511 (Feb. 1118, A.D.). Sultdn Sanjar appointed Sultan 
Bahrdm Shdh his deputy in Ghaznin and Hindustan, and 
having seated him on tho throne, ho himself went to Balkh. 
When Sultdn Sanjar had returned, Malik Arsldn again advanced 
to recover his kingdom, and Bahrdm Shah retired towards Balkh, 
from whence Sultdn Sanjar sent out a force to meet him. He 
thereupon returned to Ghaznin. Malik Arsldn fled before him, 
and being pursued, was captured in the Sbakrdn* hills, and 
despatched to the next world. The army then returned to 
Balkh. 

i [This story is told in tte Mhlai-i ifuAtmi, but is there attributed to Mabmiid.] 

» These are the hills spoVea of in the account of Sult&n JaUlu-d di'a’s retreat to 
nindust&a, [The name is written “Safian” m JIf- Pnnsep’s IIS.] 
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Muhatmnad Stim^s Victory over Kola [Pithaura]} 

[I. xiiL 43.] 

It is related that "when the martyr iVIu’izzu-d dunya wau-d din 
Muhammad Sam (^lay God illumine his tomb,) was about to 
fight the second time against Kola, between Hanjar" and Tabar- 
hindh,^ it became known to him that (the enemy) kept their 
elephants drawn up in a separate array when preparing for 
action. The horses were afraid of them, and this was an element 
of disaster. When the opposing forces approached each other 
and the camp fires were visible on either side, the Sultdu gave 
directions that every man should collect plenty of wood before 
his tent. At night he directed a party of soldiers to remain in 
the camp, and to keep fires burning all the night, so that the 
enemy might suppose it to be their camping ground. The Sultan 
then marched off in another direction with the main body of his 
army. The infidels saw the fires and felt assured of their ad- 
versaries being there encamped. The Sultan marclied all night 
and got in the rear of ICola. At dawn he made his onslaught 
upon the camp followers^ and killed many men. When the rear 
pressed back on tho main army Kola sought to retreat, but he 
could not get his forces in order, nor the elephants under con- 
trol. The battle became general, the enemy was signally de- 
feated, and Kola was taken prisoner. The Musulmans obtained 
a complete victoiy and the Sultdn retmmed, triumph ant. 


Eqidty of Muhammad 8dm^ 

[I. vi. 37.] 

When the heroic Sultan Muhammad Sam, the honour of the 
world and of religion, who by his sword had darkened the pros- 


PThe Tdju-l Ma-^dsir and Talahdt-i lidsirt [infr.d) use the same term “ Kola” 
The word signifies “ bastard” in Persian, and Pirishta so explains it.— Briggs. 


Ferishta I. 179.] 

2 [The orthography is donhiful. In two MS. it 


Mr. Thomas’ MS. has 


♦ -5- hajk.'\ 

■ rilr Thomas’ MS. gives the mme “ The ether too MSS, are de- 

eetive, and eimply give jjaJey See note on the name in the TaUMU m, 
' ^ {Buna, baggage.] 


infra."] 
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perity of tho infidels, marched upon Nahrwdla, ho snstained a 
defeat, and returned mthout having effected hia object. Ho 
then made preparations to retrieve hia disasters and avenge 
his loss of fame and treasure. One of his well-wisliers re- 
presented to him that in Nalirwdla there resided a certain 
person, by name Wasa Abhir,^ who was ono of the head men 
of the city. This man always sent consignments of his 
merchandize to his agents for sale, and at that time there was 
property belonging to him in Ghaznlu, to the amount of ten lacs 
of rupees. It was suggested to tho hiug, that were ho to con- 
fiscate this money to hia own uso, ho might by means of it bo 
enabled to raise an army and replenish tlio exhausted treasury , 
Tho Ling wrote hia answer on tho back of tho petition, to tho 
effect that, if Nahnvdla falls Into my hands, then the appropria- 
tion of Wdsa Abhis’ wealth would bo lawful, but to seize his pro- 
perty in Ghazuin would be contrary to tho dictates of justice. 
So ho did not touch tho money; and his virtue mot its reward, 
for it happened that, two years afterwards, tlie most generous 
king, the staff of tho world and supporter of religion (may the 
Almighty bo merciful to him and pardon him 1), marched at the 
head of his array from HeUli, and conquered the territory, and 
punished the people for their previous misconduct. So tho whole 
world received proofs that tho injury whicli the cause had once 
received ^vas but as a black spot on the face of Tlie Faith to 
guard it from the effects of au evil eye. 

Preface. — Death of Nd^iru-d din Kubdeha. 

In tho beginning of Eabi’u-1 a^v^val, 625 h. (Jan. 1228), the 
king of kings, Sbamsu-d dunya wau-d din sent an army to repress 
the inroads of Ifdsiru-d din Euhaeba. Unable to oppose this 
force, Ndsiru-d din sent his forces in boats to tho fort of Bhakkar. 
The royal forces reached Bhakkar on tho 10th, and under tlie 
directions of Nizaran-1 Mulk, made preparations for assaulting 
the fort. Tho attack was made on tiie 1st Jumdda-1 awwal, and 
I [“ Eiisi Aima” ia one STS , " As&d Abhir,” in another.] 
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was so successful that Nasiru-d din was driven from tlie fortifi- 
cations (/mar) and compelled to take refuge in the inner fort 
(IdVaJi) without the assailants losing a single man. A proclama- 
of amnesty to all Musulmdns was then issued, which was joyfully 
accepted. Nasiru-d din, with his few remaining adherents offered 
to capitulate, on condition of being allowed to send away his sons 
and his treasure, hut was told that he must liasten to make an 
unconditional surrender. He had no faith in his conqueror, and 
preferred death to submission ; so on the night of Thursday', tlie 
19th Jumada-1 Akhir he went to the bank of the river and cast 
himself into the water. The good fortune of Nizdmu-I Blulk 
thus gained a complete victory. 


A Rare Animal. 


rV. sxiii. 4. 

Abu Rilidn^ mentions in his writings that within the bounda- 
ries of Hindustan, to the east of the Ganges, in the forests of 
Oudh, there exists an animal called Sharu. It is larger tlian a 
rhinoceros,^ and has two long horns and a small tnink. On 
the back it has four protuberances resembling four feet. It is so 
powerful that it will attack an elephant and tear him asunder. 
lYo animal has strenc'th enoimli to contend against it, nor docs 
man venture to hunt it, in fact nothing has power over it except 
death. Besides natural deatli, one cause of its destruction is 
that it often takes up an animal on its honis and tosses it in the 
air. The flesh adhering to the boras creates worms, which 
falling on its back, cat into the flesh till it becomes very sore ; 
they then attack its stomach and destroy it. Or, if there ho a 


1 [Sir H. Elliot omitted this passage from the Tcrsion given by Itnshidu-d dfn 
fYol i P- Cl). Reinaud’s translation says the animal is to bo found in the Konkan 
) V. 109), and Rnshidu-d din confirms this (Lucknow .AfS.). Tiio page ii 

LtroLced in speaking of the Konkan, so that there can be littl<>/lonbt of the Konkan 
bein- there intended. In the passage before us the bcahty is d.st.m tly guven a«- 
■> of the Ganges,” and the name of it is no doubt Oudh, though Mr. I nryop s 
MS gives only “ On.” Konkan and Ganges (Gang) present only a d./Fcrenre of one 

Ipttcr in tlic orifrinnl clisnictcrs.^ »»'? 

“ [ThawordLtl.otcxlnaybeMa»wj,''rhmonr.f. ox.axj,' -ol,. j 
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high mountain near, when it thunders, it \\ill rusli as if to attack 
(aomo unseen foe) and falling from llio mountain destroy itself. 
People go out to pick up its horns. Its specific peculiarities 
(kJmsii/at) aro not known. 

A jDf3cn)>hoM of ihe Rukh. 

IV. xxiiu 5. 

This animal resembles a camel. It has tuo protuberances 
on tho hack and it generally has teeth, tho limbs and organs of 
tho body aro venomous, and no other animal can escape it. Its 
spittle, dung, etc., arc all deadly poison. Wliatovcr meets its 
^ oyo becomes its prey, for it runs as swift as tho wind, and over- 
takes all creatures. It kilb every animal that it may encounter. 
If anyone takes refugo from it in tho top of a high tree which 
it canuot get up, it stands at tho foot, and curling its tail into a 
sort of ladle, it tosses its water up— this in a very few moments 
brings its victim down. If any ono to avoid it gets into a well, 
it will stand at the brink and cast its dung and urlno down, and 
if ono drop of ibis falls upon a man ho will die. 



TA'JTJ-L MA-A'SIR, 

OP 

HASAN NIZA'Mr. 


This celebrated work is devoted chiefly to the history of 
Kutbu-d dm Aibak, but it also contains portions of the history of 
his predecessor Muhammad Grhazi, and his successor, Shamsu-d 
din Altamsh, but without any notice of Aram, the son and im- 
mediate successor of Kutbu-d din. The name of T^ju-1 Ma-dsir 
is nowhere given to the work by the author himself, but it has 
never been known by any other name from the earliest period. 
It means “The Crown of Exploits.’’ Titles similar to this 
are common in Asiatic literature, the most celebrated being 
the Tdju-t TmvdriJch of the Turkish historian Sa’du-d din Mu- 
hammad, better known as Khwdja Elfendi, “ the Prince of Otto- , 
man Historians.”^ Considering that the historical portion of 
this work is devoted exclusively to India, it enjoys a wide repu- 
tation throughout the Eastern Muhammadan world; which is 
ascribable less to the subject of the history than to the peculiar 
mode of its treatment. This has already been brought to the 
knowledge of European scholar^ by a very good account which 
has been given of the work by Hammer, in his life of Eutbu-d 
din Aibalr, contained in the Gemdldesaal der Lebensbeschreihitngen 
grosser Moskmischer SerrscJier, (Vol. iv. pp. 172-182). He re- 


1 A. L. David’s Grammar of the Turkish Language, p. 1, vrliere there is a long 
extract given from the work. More may be found respecting the author and the 
work in the BiograpMe JTniv. Yol. xxxix. p. 399 ; the Tenmj Gyclopmdia, Vol. xx. 
p. 292, and the Geschichte d. Oftom. Other works with the title of ‘‘ T&j ’’ are 
noticed, hut with some omissions, hy Hhji Khalfa ; Leivicon Btbho. Vol. u. pp. 91-4. 
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marks that Kutbu-d dui would probably have been enrolled 
a'moiig other coiiq^uerors of whom history is silent, had not Hasan 
Nizami of Lahore, tho writer of tho Tdju-l J/ii-dsO*, entered 
into competition with Sdbi tho historian of Kabas, and ’Utbi tho 
historian of Subuktigiu and l^Iahmud. Tins is paying too great 
a compliment to tho historical value of tho work, for tho simplo 
stylo of tho TfliaX-dt-i i\rd«»Vi, a work neatly contemporaneous, 
was much better adapted to rescue from oblivion tho exploits ot 
Kutbu*d din, W’ho receives his duo share of notice in that history. 

Tho Tujxi^l Ma-iUir is in fact exceedingly poor in historical 
details, though tho jicriod of which it treats is ono of tho most 
iutcrosling in tho history of Asia, — that of tho first permanent 
cstablisluncnt of tho ^luliaimnadau power in India. llTcontains, 
according to Hammer's enumeration, tucWo thousand lines, of 
which no less than seven thousand consist of verse, both Arabic 
and Persian. It is swelled out to this unnecessary magnitude 
by tho introduction of tedious and meaningless descriptions and 
digressions, which amount to not less tlian an liundred in tho 
first half of tho work. M. Hammer considers that thcro aro 
fewer in tho second, os tho descriptive faculty seems to have been 
exhausted ; but this apparent barrenness is occasioned more by 
tho omission of the marginal notes indicating their recurrence, 
than by any exhaustion of tho author’s power, which flows on to 
tho end in an even strain of eloquence, wliicli is perfectly mar- 
vellous for its abundance, continuity, and fantasticncss. Jt is 
produced apparently with but little effort, leaving us to regret 
that tho author should have admitted into an historical work 
so much rhapsodical and tropological stuff, which is of little 
use except to show his powers of foncy and invention. It is, 
however, this wJjich constitutes its value in the estimation of 
oriental writers, who to this day are fond of attempting imita- 
tions, without any of the richly exuberant vein of Hasan Nizamf. 

Towards the dose, indeed, there is a new variety of illustra- 
tion, whicli makes it appear that the descriptions aro fewer. But 
though fewer, they aro much longer, for liere the author occa- 
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sioiially introduces a subordinate series of descriptions, or 
witliin one leading subject. For instance, in the second half 
have images derived from mirrors, pens, and chess, each running 
on for many pages, but all containing several minor descriptions 
referrible, as it were, to those chief subjects. Hero also wo are 
introduced to now conceits, where wliolc sentences and pages are 
made to consist of iiotliing but sibilants and labials. Even the 
death of I\Iiibammad Ghuzf is not sutlicicnt to repress the gaiety 
of bis imagination, for wo arc told that, “ one or iico men out of 
the ilircc or four conspirators, inflicted fire or six wonmls upon 
tlio lord of the seven climes, and his spirit flew above the eifd 
paradises and the nine heavens, and joined those of the (cn Evan- 
gelists.” 
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\T1 10 leader may satisfy himself of tho nature of these deserip- 
ttdns by reading tlio commencement of one devoted to tho sword, 
wliich ho will find in tho abstract under “Tho Conquest of 
Gwaliar.” If ho siiould bo dcairous of seeing tho couclusiou of 
it, ho will find it in tho Gcmdlde&aal^ pp. 178, 179. 

There is but little related of tho author by biographers, and 
all we know of him ia to bo ascertained only from his own ac- 
count in tho preface of tho Tajn-l J/ii-tt*//*. lie gives his own 
name as Hasan Nizdmi aimply. jMirkhond in his preface, and 
Haji Khalfa (No. 2031), call him Sadru-d din Muhammad bin 
Hasan Nizilini, and so ho is styled by Abu-l Fazl, in an un- 
translated chapter of the Ayin^i ALbari. Hammer calls him 
Hasan Nizdini of Lahore, but that was neither his birthplace 
nor chief residence. 

Hasan N'izami was bora at Naishdpur, and lio tells us that ho 
never dreamt of travelling abroad, until tlio troubles of his 
nativo couutry of KliurAsan induced him to seek a rcsidcuoo 
clsowhcro. Another causo was that no regard was paid to 
learning, in cousequcnce of theso distractions, and that ignorant 
and envious men were seeking to injure linn, for it is a matter 
of common observation that “tho wiso aro rarely regarded in 
their own country.”^ 

IIo for a long time entertained tho thought of leaving his 
country before ho could put it into execution, and at last, when 
the disordcia of which ho complains had reached their climax, 
and he himself was reduced to tho greatest distress, “ in tho very 
prime of manhood, and before his liair began to turn gray,” he 
left his native city, notwithstanding the continued remonstrances 
of his friends, to which ho had yielded for somo time. He set 
out for Ghazni, at tho suggestion of Shaikh Muhammad Kdfi, 
and on his arrival at that capital, after being delayed by a severe 

’ This resembles the Hindi prorerb, Apn$ gdnw Idjogi, an gdtixo 1-d sidh. “ The 
jogl of ,his own village is a deity la aaothcr,” and our Sanour when ho says, 

“ A prophet is not without honour save in hu own country, and in his own house,” 
IS merely repeating a common Asiatic proTcrb. 
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attack of fever on tlie road, he made several agreeable acqu: f 
ances amongst the learned, and after a short time depart.': 
in company with some of his new friends for Dehli, “the countr}! 
of mercy and the altar of wealth. — The reins of choice were 
given to his horse, the traverser of deserts and the passer of 
hills. — The heat of the fiery blast opened the very gates of hell, 
and the wild beasts of the mountain and deserts sought for the 
shade of trees. — The boughs of the jungle were so closely 
interlaced, that the wind in the midst of them was confined like 
a bird in a cage. — A tiger was seen in every forest. — In every 
ravine and plain poisonous serpents were met with. — It came 
into his thoughts, will the boat of his life ever reach tlie shore 
of safety ? — The crow-like Hindus had intercepted the roads, and 
in the rapidity of their movements exceeded the wild ass and the 
deer, you might say they were demons in human form, and 
covered with blackness.” 

Having escaped from’ all these dangers, he arrived at Debli, 
and paid his respects to the Chief Judge, Sharfu-1 MuUc, and 
was received with great kindness. After he had resided for 
some time in this city, his friends recommended him to write 
something in the shape of contemporary history, “for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the powers of his style;” and as the king 
had about that time issued orders that an account of his victories 
should be recorded, Hasan Hizami determined to engage himself 
upon that particular subject. 

With regard to the dedication of his work, Hammer informs 
us {Gemalcl., iv. 174), that “ this history of Kutbu-d din Aibak, 
was composed by Nizami, his contemporary, as early as twelve 
weii,..jj liis death, for Muhammad bin »Sam bin Husain, the 
dates, suv. -who stjded himself ‘ Nasir-i Amiru-1 Mumiinn, 

patrons’ camj.i -.;i| 0 g of believers.’ Nizdrni of Lahore, a slave 
nothing of the transa^i-,, wrote this history for his master, w:ho 
same short chapter records xn-.+ achievements of Aibak, took them 
The following abstract contains « 
historical interest in the work, no name or here respecting 
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.haramad bin S5m, ivbo Is no other than tlio famous MuLam- 
Ghori, tlio master of Kutbu-<1 dm Aibak. iluhammad Ghori 
died before Kutbu-d d{a reigned, and ho could not therefore have 
taken Ins own slave for hia great exemplar. Wliat tlio author 
really says regarding this potentate is this; After dwelliug on 
the advantage and necessity of holy wars, without which tho fold 
of hluhammad'a flock could never bo filled, ho says that such 
a hero as these obligations of religion requiro has been found, 
“during tho reign of tho lord of tho world illu'izzu-d duuyi 
waU'd din, tho Sultdn of Sultdns, Abu<l muzaffar 3Xulianimad 
bin Sdm bin Husain, in the person of the puissant Sultdn, the 
lord of tho fortunate conjunction of tho planets, tho polo of tho 
world and religion, tho pillar of tsldm and Musulmdns, tho asylum 
of princes and sultdus, the destroyer of infidels and plural- 
worshippers, etc., tho ICliusru of Hindustan, Abd-1 hdris Aibak 
tho Sultdo,” and tliat “Almighty Cod Jiad selected liiin from 
amongst tho kiugs and emperors of tho time," for ho had em- 
ployed himself in extirpating tho enemies of religion and tho 
state, and had deluged tho laud of Hind witli llio blood of their 
hearts, so that to tho very day of resurrection travellers would 
have to pass over pools of gore in boats, — had taken every fort 
and stronghold which ho attacked, and ground its foundations and 
pillars to.powder under tho feet of fierce and gigantic elephants, — 
]jad made the heads of crowned Rais crown tho top of impaling 
posts, — had sent tho whole world of idolatry to tho fire of hell, 
by the we^f-waiJerecf 6fado of Ais Hindi swonf , — hud landed 
mosques and colleges in tho places of images and idols, — and had 
made tho names of ^ushirwan, Rustam, and H dtim Tdi to bo 
forgotten." Such was tho hero to tho record of whose achif' 


ments the work was principally dedicated. ^ 

Tho Taju-l Ma-asir was commenced in the ye'' 
s . A . , 1. 1 • 1 /oi » Ghaznni, 

A.D.), m tho ei"hth month of whiclx (oh? . . tlt 

® . , , . , ‘‘® to I^awwdb 

d«d, and It IS eyidont that it containing the 

the preface, which, howeyc^^ confessed that the character 
beginning, and n^* 

LehnibtithrethuKffent-nlrr 


) 
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for the prolongation of his life and the prosperity of his 
kingdom. 

The history opens with the transactions of the year 587 H. 
(1191 A.D.), when Muhammad Ghori undertook his expedition 
to India to retrieve the dreadful disaster he had a short time 
before experienced on tlie field of jSTarain, near Thanesar, to 
which, however the courtly historian makes no allusion^ The 
copies ordinarily to bo met with carry the history down to the 
year 614 ii. (1217 A.D.), or seven years after the death of Kutbu-d 
dii^nd at the close of that portion the author indulges in a pane- 
gyhe on his own work, in which he invites the reigning monarch 
Shamsu-d din, the second Alexander, to compare his work with 
„ /those of other celebrated historians, and he will see that it is 
“ superior to anything written by ancients or moderns,” and 
he concludes by saying, that if his life is spared, he will continue 
the work in the same manner. That he did so continue it is 


evident from a very valuable copy in the possession of Nawwab 
Ziau-d din of Dehli, written as early as the ear 779 h. (1377-8 
A.D.) in the NasJih character styled Sijjdzi. In this, though 
itself imperfect at the end, we have the history carried down even 
twelve years later, or to 626 h. (1228-9 A.D,), and it is not im- 
probable that it might have been prolonged to the close of Shamsu-d 
din^s reign, or seven years later than this period. From the 
general meagreness of historical details, it cannot be said that 
this deficient portion is worth much enquiry. 

^ Beyond the praise which the author bestows upon his heroes, 
there is nothing to indicate that he was contemporary with the 
events which he describes, and the absence of all particulars, as 


aU as a certain confusion and indistinctness about some of the 
patrons '"’F active participator in any of Ins 

nothino- of singularly strange that he says 

^ 7 ' -Hons of Kutbu-d din’s actual reign, for the 

same short chapter recoi . i i ° 

mi n -,1 . 1 , , "^'s accession and his death^ 

IJie tollowing abstract coutn.^ „ , , „ 

1 , oil that is of the remotest 

historical interest in the work, no nam>a , omitted. 
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The passages between inverted commas imply that tbo words of 
the original have been translated, but oven in these many inter- 
mediato words, such as synonyms and reduplications of tho same 
expression, have been omitted, and it has been considered suf- 
ficient to group together words and phrases, W’hich, though 
actually to bo found in tho Taju-t J/h-ds/r do not in tho transla- 
tion preserve tho exact order of tho original. Tho passages in 
tho first chapter, wliich aro printed in italics indicate that they 
are written in Arabic, and nearly tho same proportion of Arabic 
occurs Ihrougliout tho work, showing tliat, \s’ithout a knowledge 
of that language, it would bo Impossible to understand thord^ily 
tho Tdju‘l J/a-rwjr. 

Tho Taju^l Ma-dsir is raro in Europe. Hammer^ says that 
tho only copy to bo found is in tho royal library of Vienna, but 
there is one also in tho British Museum. In India it is by no 
moans uncommon, mucli less .so titan tbo difficulty of unde> 
standing tbo work would lead ono to suppose. TJto copy in 
tho library of tlio Asiatic Society of Bengal is a very clean one, 
but abounds with errors, and many chapters aro rccopicd towards 
tho close. Tlicro is a beautiful copy in tho Bclili College, and 
there is ono of surpassing oxccllcnco belonging to Maulavi 
Sadra;d din, the Sadru-s sudurof BcliIi, written in tho Naskh 
character, apparently about three liundrod years ago, by ]Mu- 
hammad bin ^luliammad, who professes to have copied it from 
the author's autograph. Tho transcriber imitates successfully 
the stylo of tho work in a chapter at tho end, devoted to its 
praise. 

There are also two good copies of tho Tdju-l Ma-dsir in tho 
library of Nawwdb Sirdju-i mulk, but so little known and 
appreciated as to bo lettered, ono tho Tdrlkh-i Malmiid Ghazmvl, 
tho other Jahdn-hishd; but all must yield the palm to Naw^vdb 
Zidu-d din’s copy uoticed above, on account of its containing the 
additional matter, but it must bo confessed that the character 


^ Qmaldesaal der LelentbtMehrt^Mnscn, toL iv. p. 173. 
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is not easy to read, and the manuscript is unfortunately damaged 
by water and worms. 

The copy noticed above, which shows the verses in separate • 
lines detached from the prose, contains 570 pages of twenty lines 
each ; the additional matter being comprised in thirty pages. 

[The following Aljstract was prepared entirely by Sir H. Elliot bimself.] 

Abstract. 

Invasion of Hindustan. 

“ In the year 587 n. (1191 a.d.), the Lord of the World, the 
Sultan of Sultans, ITu’izzu-d dunyd. wau-d din (Muhammad 
Ghori) in a liaiyyy moment, and under a fortunate star, departed 
from Ghazna, may God imotcct it from calamities ! 

Had he not imparted movement to his hands and reins, 

The feet of his stirrups would have stopped the air in its course. 

If his horse he so wearied that it cannot carry him. 

His courage would urge him against his enemies. 

Having equipped and set in order the army of Islam, and 
unfurled the standards of victory and the flags of power, trusting 
in the aid of the Almighty, he proceeded towards Hindustan. 

His standards proclaim victory. 

Indeed, they are almost prepared to write the hooh of victory. 

His ensigns and black umbrella are full of adornment, 

How beautiful on the face of time are the curls and freclcles of 
the state ! 

When the tent of eternal prosperity, encompassed hy splendour, arrived 
near Lohur, and when the air of that country became perfumed 
and crescented by the dust of the armies and the shoes of the horses, 
the great Sadr Knvdmu-l mullc Biihu-d din Hamza, who was 
among the chiefs of the country and the renoivned of the state, and 
had obtained distinction hy the customs of embassage and the pro- 
prieties of missions, and his ^wsition in the service of the sublime 
Court [may God surround it %oith increased glory) ! had met with 
approval, and in the beauty of his moral character and the 
excellence of his endowments, the above mentioned person, in tvhose 
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merits all concurredy and from the flame of tchose xcisdom and the 
light of tchose penetration abundant delight and perflei good 
fortune arose. 

Indeed all hmh of excellences united m his person, 

And he was singuhrlg endoircd tn the practice of all tirhics, 

Ho was such a Sadr that the substance of greatness found in 
him a soul. 

Ho \Nas a sea in ^>]nch tho oyes at meaning found vision. 

Such was tho tnau \\ho was sent on an emhassg to Ajniir, 
in order that tlio Itui (Pitliaur^) of that country might sco tho 
right way without tho uitcnention of tlie suord, and that lio 
might iuelino from the back of optpostfwn into the path of pro- 
prictg, leaving liis airy follies for tho institute of tlio knouledgo of 
God, and achnowledging Iho expediency of nilcitng the icords of 
martyrdom and lepcating the ptecepts of the laie, and rniglit 
abstain from xwfideldg and darkness, which entails the loss qf this 
tcorld and that to come, and might place in his ear the ring of 
slavery to tho sublime Court, {may God exalt xt /) wliich is the 
centre of justice and mercy, and the pivot of iho Sultans of the 
tcorld, and by tlicso means and modes might cleanse the fords of a 
good Ife from the sins of impuritg. 

When the ambassador arrived in the countiy of Ajmir, and 
i» accordance texih his orders brought fox ward iho coni/dions ofhs 
mission, aud in uttering hts speech presented the usual mducemet.ls 
of fixing the mmdy and adorned the selection of his tcords xcith the 
excellence of their significattons, and strung well the pearls of ex- 
hortations and admomtions upon the thread of style. 

They were such xcords that xf the xiorld xcere to hear them. 

On account of their beauty the people would incline to become eai s. 

Your xcords are right aud your meaning correct. 

Your opinion is tho soul and your greatness the body.\ 

Your words are tho product of tho bough of rhetoric, ' 

And your clemency is tho fruit of tho seed of eloquence. 

In no respect did the tcoids of threats, or promises become 
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estahlished in the heart of that man of dark understanding, nor 
did advantages or menaces addressed to the heart {and indeed he 
who menaces offers the alternative of advantage^ have place 
in the hearing of that obstinate, for from his large army and 
grandeur the desire of something lilte the conquest of the world 
had raised a phantom in his imagination; and he remained 
neglectful of the subtle principle that armies do not profit when 
the time has passed, and he had placed on the shelf of forgetful- 
ness the good maxim that “ when fate comes the field of oppor- 
tunity is narrowed fi and had not read the divine order that “ it is 
a duty imposed on me to give aid to the faithful fi and in the sight 
of his idolatry the commands of the law were the dreams of 
oppression, and the light of instruction showed the darkness of 
his perdition, and since in the sublime understanding of the 
sovereign which derived aid and support from the world of 
holiness, and the light of his loisdom exceeds and surmounts that 
splendour of the sun and moon. 

If 1m light were to contend with the dawn. 

Even his night would exceed the brilliancy of the day. 

Gold would not be produced from earth by the power of the 
sun, 

Unless his wisdom had power over the sun. 

When these circumstances were represented, and the intelli- 
gence of the declarations of that Qod-forsahen reached the 
blessed hearing, which was filled with gladness, the signs of dis- 
turbance overspread his auspicious countenance. 


Conquest of Ajmir. 

He accordingly prepared for an expedition against the Bbi, and 
mounted his steed, of which there is a poetical description. 
“ The victorious army on the right and on the left departed 
towards Ajmir.” “ When the Kola (natural son) of the Bdi of 
Ajmir, the vaunts of whose courage had reached the ears of fai 
and near, heard of the approach of the auspicious standar s 
and the victorious armies, he advanced for the purpose of fig 
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ing, and baving adjusted tho robo of slaughter and the arms of 
battle, marched on over hills and deserts with a w cU*equippcd 
army, the number which cannot bo conceived in tho picture- 
gallery of tho imagination.** 

“"When tho crow-faced Hindus began to sound their white 
shells^ on tho backs of tho elephants, you would have said that 
a river of pitch was flowing impetuously down tho face of a 
mountain of blue.” 

Description and attributes of elephants, spears, and arrows. — 
Tho army of Isldin was completely victorious, and “ an hundred 
thousand grovelling Hindus swiftly departed to tho firo of hell.” 
Tho Rdi of Ajmir was taken prisoner during tho action, but his 
life was spared. "After this great victory, tho army of Isldm 
mMchcd forward to Ajirnr, where it arrived at a fortunate mo- 
ment and under au auspicious bird, aud obtained so much booty 
and wealth, that you might havo said that tlio secret dopositorics 
of tho seas and Jiills had been rovcalcd.** 

Poetical description of fountains, gardens, birds, and flowors.— 
While tho Sultdn remained at Ajmir, “ho destroyed tho pillars 
and foundations of tho idol temples, and bmit in their stead 
mosques and colleges, and tho precepts of Islam, aud tho custonis 
of tho law were divulged and established.** Tho Edi of Ajmir, 
who bad managed to obtain his release, or at least, immunity 
from punishment, and whoso “ancient hatred agaiust tho Musul- 
mdns was deeply rooted and conccalbd in tho bottom of his 
Jieart,” appears to havo been detected in some intrigue, which 
is only very obscurely indicated, so that orders w cro issued for 
his death, and “ the diamond-liko sword sovored tho head of 
that abandoned wretch from his body,** 

' in the original, to which, as no mcaamg is attached m the diction- 

aries, I have thought mjsclf warranted in translating thus , but a few pages after 
this (the fourth instaaco of their being nsed), these words cannot hear this meaning, 
because the instruments in that cose wero sounded bj the Muhammadans, to whom 
shells are an abomination. In that passage 1 hare called this instrument a kettle 
drum, as it resembles a shell in shape. 
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The Government of Ajmir conferred on the non of Mai Pithaurd.^ 

“ The son of E.^i Pitliaur^ in whose qualities and habits the 
proof of courage and the indexes of wisdom were apparent, and 
who, both abroad and at home, exhibited familiarity Avitli recti- 
tude, and prognostications of goodness, was appointed to the 
government of Ajmir. 

* * * SM 

The Conquest of Pehli. 

After settling the affairs of Ajmir, the conqueror marched 
“ towards Dehli (may God preserve its prosperity and perpetuate 
its splendour !) which is among the chief (mother) cities of Hind.” 
When he arrived at Dehli, he saw “ a fortress which in height 
and strength had not its equal nor second throughout the length 
and breadth of the seven climes.” The army encamped around 
the fort. “ A torrent of blood flowed on the field of battle, and it 
became evident to the chiefs that if they did not seek for safety 
from the sword of the king of the earth, and if they should 
deliver into the hands of Satan the time of option and the reins 
of good counsel, the condition of Dehli would be like that of 
Ajmir ; so from the dread of kingly punishment, the Rdi and 
mukaddams of that countiy placed their heads upon the line of 
slavery, and their feet within the circle of obedience, and made 
firm the conditions of tribute i^mdlgnzdrl) and the usages of 
seiwice.” 

Tho Sultdn then returned “towards the capital of Ghazna 
(may God preserve it in prosperity !)” but “tho army remained 
encamped within tho boundary of Dehli, at tho mauza of 
Indarpat (ludraprastha) .” 

The Government of Kohram and Sumdna. 

Tho Goveniment of tho fort of Kohram and of Siunana were 
made over by tho Sultdn to “ Kutbu-d din, on whose fortunate 

» This is the heading' in the original, but in the precf.ding chapter tho name of 
the KM is not given. In this it is spelt Titaura. There is mention of the son 
not natural son ^ preceding chapter. 
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forclicad tlio light of vorId'COuquci»t shono conspicuous,'' “.'uid 
Avho by his lofty courage and piiro faith without doubt was 
worthy of tho kingdom and suitable for tho throno of so\orcignty ; 
and by tlic aid of Ids sword of Yemen and dagger of India be- 
came cstabiislicd in independent pov\er over tho countries of 
Hind and Sind,” “IIo purged by his sword tho land of Hind 
from tho filth of infidelity and vice, and freed tho whole of that 
country from tho thon» of God-plurality, and tlio Impurity of 
idol-worship, and by his royal vigour and intropidit}’, left not 
QUO temple standing.” “ He extinguislicd tho flamo of discord 
by the splendour of tho light of justice, and the smoko of tho 
darkncas of oppression vanished from tho faco of the earth,” 

Tho chiefs of tho country around Kohram camo to pay their 
respects and acknowledge fealty, and he was so just and generous 
“that tho name of Nausldn^du and tho talo of Hdtiin Tdf were 
in course of oblivlou." 

All assembly is commeuced, a feast is licid, and tho sumptuous 
preparations described.— Tho merits of cup-bearers, wiuo, goblets, 
conipanions, flowers, hunting, horses, falcons, pantlicrs, dogs, 
and huntsmen aro poetically eulogized. 

Tho flight of Jalicdn and hts^ Death in Battle. 

“ When tho honoured mouth of Eainazdu, C88 ii., tho 
season of mercy aud pardon, arri'cd, frcsli intelligenco was 
received at tho auspicious Court, that tho accursed Jatwdn, 
Jiaring admitted the pride of Satan into Jiis brain, and placed tlie 
cup of chieftainship and obstinacy upon his head, Lad raised his 
hand in fight against Nusratu-d din, tho Commander, under tho 
fort of Hdnsi, with an .army animated by ono spirit.” 
‘^Digressions upon spears, tho licat of tho season, night, tho 
new moon, morning, and tho sun.*— Kutbu-d din mounted his 
horse, and “marched during ono night twelve parasangs.” “The 
accursed Jatwdn, when ho heard tho nows of tho amval of tho 


^ The singular prevails throughout. Ho was probably a mere leader of the Jat 
tnbe, which still mainfains its position in tho neighbourhood of this scene of action. 
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victorious armies, felt himself compelled to depart from under 
the fort,” and fled, “The soldiers of Islam came up to the 
army of Hind on the borders of Bdgar ; and although Jatwan 
saw there was no chance of successful opposition in battle, yet 
as he saw destruction impending on him from the throat of 
the dragon, and the road for flight was blocked up, and the 
standards of the State and royal victory were unfurled, yielding 
to the necessity of the case, and not at his own option,” he pre- 
pared for fight, and “ the noise of the hautbois and shells con- 
founded the world, the thunder of the drums ascended to heaven, 
and the blast of the brazen clarions resembled the sounding 
trump (of resurrection.)” 

The armies attacked each other “ like two hills of steel, and 
the field of battle became tulip-dyed with the blood of the war- 
riors.” — Poetical digression on swords, daggers, spears, and maces. 
— The Hindus were completely defeated, and their leader slain. 
“ Jatwan, who was the essence of vice and turbulence, and the 
rod of infidelity and perverseness, the friend of grief, and the con- 
panion of shame, had his standards of God-plurality and ensigns 
of perdition lowered by the hand of power ; ” “ and the dust of 
the field of battle was commingled with the blood of that God- 
abandoned wretch, and the whole country was washed from the 
filth of his idolatry.” — Praise of Kutbu-d din’s justice, encourage- 
ment of the learned, and his civil administration. Mention of 
the booty taken by the Musulmdns. — He marched to Hansi, 
“ and encamped there a few days, in order to repair the fort, and 
after that returned towards Kohram, which acquired fresh beauty 
from his blessed feet.” 

“ The intelligence of this happy victory and these important 
incidents was divulged over the face of the world, and the noise of 
it spread to the countries of Hind and Sind, far and near, and 
proclamations announcing the victory of the chiefs of the State, 
and the defeat of the enemies of the kingdom were written and 
despatched to the capital of Ghazna, (may the Almighty preserve 
it in wealth and prosperity !)” and in them was added “ that the 
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foundation of all tins success was tlio lofty courage and pure 
faith of his Hlajcsty.” 

The Capiura of JRrat. 

When the chief luminary throw its shade in the sign of 
Libra, and temperate breezes began to blow, after putting to 
flight the army of heat,'* Kutbu-d din marched from Kolirdni, 
“and when ho arrived at Mlrat — which is one of the celebrated 
forts of the country of Hind, for the strength of its foundations 
and superstructure, and its ditch, which was as broad as tho 
ocean and fathomless — an army joined liim, sent by tho dependent 
chiefs of tho country." Tho fort was captured, andaKotwdl 
appointed to take up his station in tho fort, and all the idol 
temples wero converted into mosques. 

CapluYc of Dchli. 

Ho then marched and encamped under tho fort of Dchli, whicli 
was also captured, “and tho standards of tho Stato wero also 
carried into tho nciglibourtng tracts. Tho conqueror entered tlio 
city of Dchli, whicli is tho sourco of wealth and tho foundation 
of blessedness." TJio city and its vicinity w.as freed from idols 
and idol'WorsIiip, and in tho sanctuaries of tho images of tho 
Gods, mosques wero raised by tho worshippers of ono God." 

The Rebellion of Iliraj, Biolher of the i?di of.uijmir. 

After Kutbu-d diu bad settled aflairs in this quarter, tho 
chief Sadr, Kiwdm-u-1 mulk Kubu-d-din Hamza, sent Iiim in- 
telligence from Rantanbor, that Iliraj,^ the brother of tho Edi 
of Ajmir, liad gono into rcbclUon, and “had turned Jus face 
towards the siege of tho fort of Rantanbor," and that the son of 
Pitaurd, wlio had been advanced under tho protection of tho 
sublime Court, was in a stato of extreme danger. On receiving 
this intelligence, Kuthu-d dm appointed the Amir Sabiku-1 

‘ Firistta calls him wbicli is a commoa iDdian name. "Hiraj" is not, 

but it IS plainly so wnttea in all the copies. It is probably an abbreTiation of tbo 
Sanskrit “ Dhubj,” a potentate, trlucli is still used on tho seals of Hindd RSj&s 
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mulk Nasru-d din” to take .charge of the affairs of State durino- 
his absence, “ a man who in icnowledge of the rules and customs 
of government was superior to his contemporaries, and in resolu- 
tion and courage was celebrated throughout Hind, far and near,” 
and himself departed for Eantanbor, “passing over hill and 
desert like a wild ass or ah antelope/’ 

“ When Hiraj heard of the arrival of the auspicious standards, 
knowing he could not contend with the army of Islam, and im- 
pelled by necessity, he placed the hands of weakness in the skirts 
of flight, and for fear of the blade of the scimetar fled like the 
wdnd with his resurrectionless army.” The conqueror then en- 
gaged himself in administering “ the ways of justice, and received 
both high and low under the shadow of his benignity,” and the 
people were happy. “At this time the son of Bai Pitaura was 
favoured with a robe of honour and other kindnesses j and in 
return for this friendship, he sent abundant treasure for the 
service of the State, together with three golden melons, which 
with extreme ingenuity had been cast in moulds like the full 
moon.” 

“ About this time they wrote to the heavenly throne, that the 
Bdi who had fled from Hehli had raised an army of idolatrous, 
turbulent, and rebellious tribes, the vapour of pride and conquest 
havingentered his thoughtless brain.” Kutbu-d din pursued him, 
“ and when the wretch was taken, his head was severed from his 
body and sent to Dehli, which had been his residence and capital.” 
Kutbu-d din then himself returned to Dehli, and sent “ written 
accounts of his capture of forts and strongholds, and his victories 
and holy Avars” to G-hazna, to Avhich capital he Avas invited to 
receive thanks in person from Mu’izzu-d din Sam Grhori. The 
invitation arrived when the sun was in Cancer, and the heat Avas 
so great as to prevent travelling, but he set out on his journey 
at the commencement of the rainy season. 

Knthi-d din ^proceeds to Ghazna. 

“ When the fortunate stirrups reached the capital of Grhazna 
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(may God shed splendour on it !), lie enjoyed tlie happiness of 
kissing hands, and received other marks of special favour before 
tho great throne, and in the de^ee of his rank was raised above 
ail the other chiefs of tho world.” A festival was held in cele- 
bration of his arrival, ** and splendid jewels, and valuable clothes, 
and costly arms, and slaves of great price" were presented to the 
king. 

Kutbu-d din was accommodated in the garden of the minister 
Zidu-1 mulk. — Hero follow poetical descriptions, of horses, ice, 
apples, citrons, oranges, cold, wind, and fire. — On the return of the 
hot season ho was taken ill, and “ removed from the residence 
of tho minister to the palace of the sovereign, which is the seat 
of prosperity ; but on account of his illness and want of strength, 
he could not rejoice in his heart with the festivities." On his 
recovery, he took his leave of the king, and received a patent f 
conferring upon him the government (of Hindustdn) “and every 
one of the principal officers of his army was rejoiced exceedingly, 
at receiving from his Majesty suitable presents and promotion of 
rank.” 

On his arrival at Karindn^ from the great capital, Tdju-d din^ 
Yalduz received him with great kindness and honour, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage, and a fete was held on the occa- 
sion. — Poetical descriptions follow, of stars, female beauty, cup- 
bearers, curls, cheeks, eyes, lips, mouths, stature, elegance, cups, 
wine, singers, guitars, barbats, trumpets, flutes, drums, on the 
morning, and the sun. 


Kuibu’d din returns to Dehli. 

When he arrived at Dehli, “ which is the capital of the king- 
dom, and tho centre of God’s aid and victory, the crown and 
throne of sovereignty received honour and adornuient in his 
kingly person,” “and tho lords of the sword and pen hastened 
to pay their respects at the magnificent Court, and observed tho 
usages of benediction and praise; while the city and its vicinity 
^ This Samhii is ia tho Banga^ coontrf, hetweeo Ekb^ii and Sana. 
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rejoiced and was decorated like the garden of Iram, and the gates 
and walls were adorned with the gold tissues of Chin and the 
brocades of Eum,'” “and triumphal arches were raised, beautiful 
to look at, the top of which a strong-winged bird could not sur- 
mount, and the glittering of the lightning of the swords and the 
splendour of the arms, which were suspended on all sides of them, 
inspired terror in the spirit of the beholder.” 

Rhapsody upon spring and birds. — Kutbu-d din built the 
Jami’ Masjid at Dehli, and “adorned it with the stones and 
gold obtained from the temples which had been demolished by 
elephants,” and covered it with “ inscriptions in Toghra, contain- 
ing the divine commands.” 

Kuthu~d din advances to Kol. 

After staying sometime at Dehli, he marched in the year 590 H. 
(1194 A.D.), towards Kol and Benares, passing the Jiin (Jumna) 
“ which, from its exceeding purity, resembled a mirror.” He took 
Kol, “ which is one of the most celebrated fortresses of Hind.” 
Those of the garrison “ who were wise and acute were converted 
to Islam,” but those who stood by their ancient faith were slain 
with the sword. “ The nobles and chiefs of the State entered the 
fort, and carried off much treasure and countless plunder, in- 
cluding one thousand horses.” 

There intelligence was received of the march of Muhammad 
G-hori from Ghazna Kutbu-d din advanced to meet him, “ and 
had the honor of kissing hands, which is the highest of glories, 
and the essence of miracles, and presented an elephant laden with 
white silver and red gold,” “and an hundred horses,” “and 
sundry kinds of perfumes.” 

/ 

Fight with the Edl of Benares and Capture of Asni. 

When the army was mustered, it was found to amount to “fifty 
thousand mounted men clad in armour and coats of mail,” w'th 
which they advanced to fight against the Rdi of Benares. 
king ordered Kutbu-d din to proceed with the vanguard, con- 
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sisliiig of one tliousanil cavalry, >\I»ch fell upon “tho army of 
tlio enemies of religion,** and completely defeated it. On its 
return to the king, tlio olficers were presented with robes of 
honour. 

“Tho Rdi of Benares, Jai Cliand, tho chief of idolatry and 
perdition, advanced to oppose tho royal troops witli an .army, 
countless as tlio particles of sand," ** and tho nolso of tho war* 
drum proclaimed to tho ears of tho worshippers of ono God, aid 
comes from tho Almighty, and tho sound of tho silver kettle-drum 
and tho blast of the brazen trumpets rosouuded to heaven.” 
Illiapsodical description of swords, spears, w ar*uouscs, and archers. 
** Tlio Hut of Benares, who prided himself on tho number of his 
forces and war elephants," seated on a lofty how Jalj, received a 
deadly wound from an arrow*, and “fell from hts exalted scat to 
tho cartli.’* His licaJ was carried on tho point of a spear to tho 
commander, and “ Ids body was thrown to tlio dust of contempt." 
“Tho impurities of idolatry were purged by tho water of tho 
sword from that land, aud tho country of Hind was freed from 
vico and superstition.” 

“Imincnso booty was obtained, such as iho oyo of tho beholder 
would bo weary to look at,*’ including ono (somo copies say three) 
hundred elephants. Tho royal army then took posscs&iou “ of 
tho fort of where tho treasure of tho lldi was deposited," and 
there much more precious spoil of all kinds rewarded tho victors. 

The Capture of Benares. 

From that placo tho royal army proceeded towards Benares, 
“which is tho centre of tho country of Hind,” and licro they 
destroyed nearly ono thousand temples, and raised mosques on 
their foundations ; and tho knowledge of tho law bccamo pro- 
mulgated, and tho foundations of religion were established;” 
“and tho face of the dindr and tho diram was adorned with the 
name and blessed titles” of tho king. The Rdis and chiefs of 
Hind came forward to proffer their allegiauco. “Thogovem- 
ment of that country was then bestowed on ono of tho most 
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celebrated and exalted servants of the State/’ in order that he 
might distribute justice and repress idolatry. 

When the king had settled all the affairs of the city and its 
vicinity, and “ the record of his celebrated holy wars had been 
written in histories and circulated throughout the breadth of the 
fourth inhabited quarter of the world,” he returned to Ghazna. 
“The standards of the Khusru, victorious in battle,^ were planted 
for some days on the fort of A'sni, and the chiefs and elders all 
around hastened to his service with various kinds of rarities and 
presents, and his noble Court became the scene where the princes 
and generals of the world came to bow their heads in reverence.” 

ITuthu-d din returns to ILol, and e^itriists its Oovernnient to 
Sisdniii-d din ’ Ulhah. 

There was a certain tribe in the neighbourhood of Kol, which 
“ after the manner of fox playing with lions” had occasioned much 
trouble by their deceits and stratagems, therefore “ by the edge of 
the sword they were despatched to the fire of hell.” “ Three bastions 
were raised as high as heaven with their heads, and their carcases 
became the food of beasts of prey.” “ That tract was freed from 
idols and idol worship, and the foundations of infidelity were 
destroyed,” and all those who were oppressed found ])rotection 
under the shadow of royal clemency.” “ The keys of command 
and prohibition in the kasba of Kol were given to Maliku-1 
Umara Hisamu-d din ’Ulbak, one of the chief pillars of the 
State.” Here follows a didactic passage on what he was expected 
to do as a good governor. . 

He returns to Dehli. 

“When he was at complete leisure from the important con- 
cerns of Kol, and the affairs of thatmeighbourhood had been 
adjusted by the aid of the kindness of his heart, he turned his 
face towards the abodes of Dehli, the altar of the prosperity of 
the worlds,” and when he arrived there he administered justice 

1 Kutbu-d din is nsnally styled throughout the rrork 
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/with so much impartiality, that aoion^ otlier roaulta “Uiowolt' 
( and slicep drauk >Yaler out of the tamo pond,” “ and tlm very 
Ijmeatioii of thiovea and theft, %\lucU Imd t^etbro heeu current on 
the tonguca of every one, fell to tlio dust.” 

The Second VieU to Ajmir. 

“ In tlie year 589 H. (1193 a.d.) they represented to the Court 
that Hirdj, the Rai of Ajndr, having raised tlio standardn of per- 
dition, and fanned tho flatuo of idolatry tti his licart, Imd opened 
t)ie road of rchelliou nhich ho had hltl/erto clo&ed by his 
deceit, and lljat from being exceedingly forsaken by God, ho 
had delivered tho reins of vanity into tiio iiands of Satan, and 
h.avjijg conceived tho ladders of grandeur in his brain, had 
become proud.” “Jilvtar,* supported by an anny, Uastcued to 
tho borders of Dclili, aud tho people wero suddenly caught in tiio 
darkness of Ins oppression aud turbulence, and tlm blood and 
property of tho littusulinuus felt iuto danger aud destruction. 
Wlien tlio incution of these circumstances was made to tho 
blessed car of the Kimsru, in a moment of courage and royal 
determination, ho employed himself iu tho punlslimcnt and c.v- 
tinction of tho rebel.” “Ho ordered that a portion of his 
victorious army should bo set apart aud etjuipped for his personal 
service, aud that tho rest of his army should bo dctuclicd to tho 
frontiers for tlio subjection of tho accursed, and tho destruction of 
the enemies of the state aud religion.” Kutbu-d din marched 
towards Ajinir iu tho middlo of tho hot season, “when tlio 
armour on tlio bodies of the valiant wm iullamcd by tho heat of 
tho sun, and tho sword iu tho scabbard melted liko wax,” so tlint 
ho was compelled to make night niarehcs. 

“ Wheu Jihtar heard of tho approach of tho victorious stan- 
dards, tho blackness of sorrow was fixed in his breast,” and 
“ knowing that ho had not power to oppose them on tho field of 
'battle, ho tightened tho girths of tho horso of flight, aud sped 
liko tho wind out of tho net of danger, and arrived at tho shore 
* Tho aamo U vrrittcu“ Jihtar iaooe MS, anti “ Jhltar in aaothcr. 
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of safety from the whirlpool of destruction, and from fear of the 
Kliusru’s sword drew his liead within the four walls of that 
strong fortress of Ajmir, like a tortoise,” where, in despair, he 
sacrificed himself in the flames of a pyre, after which the fort, 
“which was one of the most celebrated in Hind,” was easily taken. 
“The country of Ajmir was restored to the honours of the 
ancient time and the dignities of its past days, for the circum- 
stances of that province had altogether departed from their 
former course to which they now reverted,” “ religion was re- 
established,” “ the road of rebellion was closed,” “ infidelity was 
cut off, and the foundations of idol-worship were utterly de- 
stroyed.” The roads were freed from the fear and danger of 
robbers, and the oppressed subjects were delivered from their 
distresses.” “ The blessed lamp was visited by Rais and Banas, 
and the earth was rubbed by the foreheads of the chiefs and 
celebrated men of Hind.” After settling the affairs of Ajmir, 
Kutbu-d din returned to Dehli. 

* 

Arrival of 8uUdn Muhammad Ghori in Hindustan. 

When Kutbu-d din heard of the Sultan’s march from Ghazna, 
he was much rejoiced, and advanced as far as Hansi to meet him, 
and “ had the honour of kissing hands, and being distinguished 
above all the princes of the earth by the endless favours which 
were lavished on him.” In the year 592, h. (1196 A.D.), they 
marched towards Thangar,^ and the centre of idolatry and 
perdition became the abode of glory and splendour, and when 
the ropes of the royal tent were raised to heaven, the neighbour- 
hood was tinged with an hundred hues by the varied coloured 
tents which were erected round that fortress, which resembled 
a hill of iron.” “ By the aid of God, and by the means of 
courage and the daily increasing prosperity of the king, that 
strong castle was taken, which had hitherto remained closed to 
all the sovereigns and princes of the world. 

1 The text of Firishta says “ Thangar, which is now caUed Bihna.” 



“Kuuar Pdl,^ tho llai of Thangar, who I»a<l prided himself on 
tho uumhera of Iiis army and tho strength of his castle, when ho 
saw tho power of tho army oppoocd to liiui, fear invaded his 
breast, and ho begged for safety for his life, and, liko a .sl.v\o, 
kissed tho face of tho earth with the very roots of Ins teeth.” 
Upon wliicii ho was pardoned and admitted into favour, aud, 
though with tho loss of lus kingdoiUt was content that hia hfo 
was left to him.’* “Tho Musulmaus, and harhltt and zumnh 
entered into conditions fur paying revenue. Tho country was 
purified from tho defilement of infidelity, aud no opportunity 
remained for opposition and rcbelliou.” 

“Tho government of Thaugarwas conferred on liahdu-d diu 
Tughril,” *S^ho was acquainted with matters of administration, 
and tho customa of setting soWiers wi array and ^sho xoccived 
advico aud instruction from lus majesty how to comport himself 
properly in lus now appointment. 

The Ca^yture af <7jcah«>*. , 

Wlicn tlio afiairs of'tliis tract was settled, tho royal army 
marched, in tho year 592 li., (119^ a.d.) “towards Galowiir 
(Gwdlidr), and invested that fort, which is t)ie pearl of tho neck- 
lace of tho castles of Hind, tho suiiimit of wliich tho nimble-footed 
wind from below cannot reach, and on tho bastion of wiiich tho 
rapid clouds have never cast their shade, and whicli tho swift 
imagination has never suruiouutcd, aud at tho licight of which 
tho celestial sphere is dazzled.” — Dcscriptiou of swords aud other 
military weapons. — “In compliance with tho diviuo injunction 
of holy war, they drew out tho bloodthirsty sword bcfoio 
tho faces of tho enemies of religion. That sword was 
coloured of casrulcau blue, wliich from its blazing lustro re- 
sembled a hundred thousand Vcnuscs and Pleiades, and it 
was a wcU-tempored liorsc-slioo of lire, which with its wound 
exhibited tho peculiarity of lightning and thunder ; and in tho 
perfect weapon tho extreme of sharpness lay Jiid, like (poison in) 

* [Sir II. EUiot writes tho nama thus, bat hu SIS. baa only “ Kii ril 
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the fangs of a serpent ; and (the water of the blade) looked like 
ants creeping on the surface of a diamond and so forth. 

“ Eai Solankli who had raised the standard of infidelity, 
and perdition, and prided himself on his countless army and 
elephants, and who expanded the fist^ of oppression from the 
hiding place of deceit, and who had lighted the flame of turbu- 
lence and rebellion, and who had fixed the root of sedition and 
enmity firm in his heart, and in the courtyard of whose breast 
the shrub of tyranny and commotion had shot forth its branches, 
when he saw the power and majesty of the army of Islam,” he 
became alarmed and dispirited. “ Wherever he looked, he saw 
the road of flight blocked up.” He therefore “ sued for pardon, 
and placed the ring of servitude in his ear,” and agreed to pay 
tribute, and sent ten elephants as a peace ofiering, in which ho 
was graciously admitted to protection, and was allowed to retain 
his fort. “ When the neighbouring country was freed from the 
enemies of religion, and the Bai of Hind became enrolled amongst 
the number of servants and friends,” the Sultdn prepared to 
return to Ghazna, and Kutbu-d din, after his departure, returned 
to Dehli, where festivities were celebrated on his arrival. — Praise 
of wine-bibbing and cup-bearers. 

T/ie Conquest of Nahnvala, and the Flight of the Rdi. 

In the year 591 h. (1195^a.d.), when Kutbu-d din was again 
at Ajmlr, intelligence w'as brought him that a party of seditious 
Mhers, “ who were always shooting the arrow of deceit from the 
bow of reft’actoriness,” had sent spies and messengers towards 
Nahrwdla, representing that a detachment of the army of the 
Turks had arrived at AjmiT, of no great strength and numbers, 
and that if from that quarter a force could be immediately sent 
to join them, before the enemy could find the opportunity of put- 
tino- themselves in a state of preparation, they could make a 
sudden night attack -upon them, and might rid the country of 

1 Hammer {Gemald., iv. 181,) translates “don Spannring des Bogens der Umtill 
zum Daumring gemaclit •,*' for wMcli I sec no autLority in the original. 
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tlicm, and if anyone of llic Turkish anny \^ cro to escape from tlio 
talons of tlio caglo of death, he must iiccc'^'^arily take tho road of 
flight, and A>ith liis t\\o hor&es would make tlireo stages into one, 
until lie reached Dclili in a state of distraction.'* 

Wlicn tins trcaclicrous plan waa revealed, ICuthu-d din deter- 
mined to anticipato it, and during tho heiglit of tho hot vcasoti 
“ before tho sun arose, fell uj>on iho advance guard of the black 
inndcls, and like lions attacked them right and left." Tlio action 
lasted during tliowholo d.ay, and next morning that immense 
army of Nahmiila came to tho asaistance of tho \anguard, slew 
ninny of tho Musulmuna, wounded their commander, puraued 
them to Ajinir, and encamped within one parasang of that place. 

In this predicament, a coufltlcntial messenger w.is sent to 
Ghazna^ “to explain before tho subliino throno the position of 
tho army of tlio infidels, and to ask for orders .xs to future pro- 
ceedings." “A royal edict was issued conferring all kinds of 
honours and kindnesses upon tho ICliusru, and leaNing to his 
entire discretion tho subjection and cxtirjiation of tlio turbulent." 
A>ery largo army was despatched to reinforce liini, under tho 
command of Jaliun Pahlaw^u, A8.idu-d din Arslan ICiliJ, Naslru-d 
din Husain, 'Izzu-d din son of Muwaiyidu-d din Balkh, and 
Sliarfu-d din Muhammad J.anih." These reinforcements arrived 
at tho beginning of tlio cold gc.'ison, when “tho vanguard of the 
army of winter began to draw its sword from tho scabbaid, 
and tho season of collecting armies and tho time of making raids 
had returned.” 

“In tho middle of tho month of Safar, 503 ir. (Jan., 1197), 
tho world-conquering Kliusru departed fiom Ajinlr, and witli 
every descripliou of forco turned his fUco towards tho auuiliilation 
of the Edl of Nahnvdla.” When ho reached tlio lofty forts of 
Pdli and Nanddl,® ho found them abandoned, and tho abode of 

^ Iq tho latter half of tho ^vork tho spelling u usually Ghaznin. 

* Hammer {flemuld, ir. 181,) folloving^ Bnggs {Ftmhta 1. 196) reads “Bah and 
Nadolo.” They assume various forms in iMcrcnt manuscripts, — “Eahi and 
Bartakl, NadOl and NazliL” There are places between Ajmtr and Mount Abd, 
which correspond to tho names giren in tho the text. Tho lithographed edition of 
Perishta (1. 108) reads “BhOtali and BaztiL*' 
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owls, for tlie people had fled at tlie approach of the Musulmdns, 
and had collected under their leaders Rdi Karan and Dardbars, 
in great numbers “ at the foot of Mount ^bu, and at the mouth 
of a pass stood ready for fight and slaughter.” The Musulmdns 
did not dare to attack them in that strong position, especially as 
in that very place Sultan Muhammad Sam Grhori had been 
wounded, and it was considered of bad omen to bring on another 
action there, lest a similar accident might occur to the com- 
mander. The Hindus seeing this hesitation, and misconstruing 
it into cowardice and alarm, abandoning the pass, “turned their 
faces towards the field of battle and the plain of honour and 
renown;” for “they were persuaded that fear had established 
itself in the hearts of the protectors of the sacred enclosure of 
religion.” “ The two armies stood face to face for some time, 
engaged in preparations for fight, and on the night preceding 
Sunday, the 13th of Kabi’u-l awwal, in a fortunate moment the 
army of Isldm advanced from its camp, and at morn reached the 
position of the infidels.” A severe action ensued from dawn to 
mid-day, when “ the army of idolatry and damnation turned its 
back in flight from the hne of battle. Most of their leaders were 
taken prisoners, and nearly fifty thousand infidels were despatched 
to hell by the sword, and from the heaps of the slain, the hills 
and the plains became of one level.” !Rai_Karan__effected_his 
escape from the field. “ More than twenty thousand slaves, and 
twenty elephants, and cattle and arms beyond all calculation, fell 
into the hands of the victors.” “ You would have thought that 
the treasures of the kings of all the inhabited world had come 
into their possession.” 

“ The city of Hahrw&la, which is the most celebrated in that 
country, fiill of rivers,” and the kingdom of Gujarat, which is 
“ a separate region of the world,” came under the dominion of 
the Musulmans, “and high and low wore treated ^vith royal 
benignity and justice.” “ The chief nobles and pillars of the 
State were favoured with handsome robes of honour, and received 
abundant proofs of royal kindness,” then “ the standards of the 
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Klmsru, victorious in battle, wtumcd to Ajmir,” ^\llenco tlioy 
\\cro moved to^\a^d3 Dchli, where they arrived at an auspicious 
moment. As an earnest of his regard and respect, Kutbu-d din 
sent to Ghazna treasures and various rarities, wliich wero received 
by his majesty witli suitable acknowledgments of tho value and 
splendour of his generara services. 

Capture of the Fort of KaVu\jar. 

In tho year 599 u. (1202 a.d.), ICutbu*d din proceeded to tlio 
investment of Kdliujar, oirvvhicli expedition ho was accompanied 
by tlio SAhib-KirAn, Shatnsu-d din Altainsli. Encomiums on 
both warriors follow through several pages. “TIio accursed 
ParinAr,” tho RAl of KAIiiijar, fled into tho fort after a desperate 
resistance in tho field, and afterwards surrendered Inmsclf, and 
placed tho collar of subjection” round Ids neck, and, on his pro- 
miso of allegiance, was admitted to the samo favours as his 
ancestor had experienced from Mahmud Subuktigin, and cn* 
gaged to make a payment of tribute and elephants, but ho died 
a natural death beforo lio could oxecuto any of Ids engagements. 
His DiwAn, or Slalitea, by name Aj Deo, was not disposed to 
surrender so easily as his master, and gave his cuendes much 
trouble, until ho was compelled to capitulate, iu consequcnco of 
so vero drouglit having dried up all tlio reservoirs of water iu tho 
forts. “On ^louday, tho 20th of Hajab, tho garrison, in an 
extreme stato of weakness and distraction, canio out of the fort, 
and by compulsion left their native place empty,” “ and tlio fort 
of KAlinjar which was celebrated throughout tho world for being 
as strong as tho wall of Alexander” was taken. “ Tho temples 
were converted into mosques and abodes of goodness, and tho 
ejaculations of tho bcad>countcrs and tho voices of tho summoners 
to prayer ascended to tho highest heaven, and tho very name of 
idolatry was annihilated.” “ Eifly thousand men camo_ under; 
tho collar of slavery, and thiTplain becaraqjdack as pit^^witli 
Hindus.” Elephants and cattle, and countless arms also, becamo 
tbo'spoil of tho victors. 
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march A\ithin tho borders of AudUhud, iii numbers exceeding 
tlio stars of heaven and tlio particles of tlio earth, and tho great 
king, wounded and defeated, fled from tho field of hatred towards 
Ghazna ” 

“Aibak Bdk, ono of tho inoat confidential sera ants of tlio 
State, an officer of high rank in tho inn}, wlio had been brouglit 
up lu tho ro\al court, fled from tho field of battle, and earned 
awa^ the impression that bv heaxcnl) M<«itatioi), tlio blessed 
person of tlio king had met with a misfortuno and been slam 
Ilo fled witli tlio speed of tho wind to Multdii, and, on Ins arrival, 
went immediately to Aimr Did Hasan, the lord of a standard, 
and deceit fully persuaded him that ho had coino for tho purpose 
of imparting to lum a ro} al command which could on!) he com* 
inunicatcd to him in pnv ato, and should not bo publicly div ulgcd 
'\Vhcn tbo private conferenco was accorded to him, ho took tlio 
opportunity of assassinating tho governor, and so got possession 
of tho fort of iSIultdii ** Fora long time tho truth of tlio matter 
was not revealed, and a report was spread to tho cfTcct that tho 
governor had been imprisoned bj tho lojal commands After 
some delay, tho various servants and officers of tho Provmco 
bocanio aware of what had really happened, and tho aitclhgcnco 
of tbo true circumstances was spread throughout tbo far and near 
countries of Hind and SmJ Upon tins, tho tribo of Ivokars 
(Gakkhurs) (God annihilatathcm ') said tliat from auy ono who 
had tho least knowledge and sense, it could not bo concealed that 
if tho sacred person of thoSultfin had been ahvo, tho hko of these 
transactions could never have been done by Aibak Bak, and that 
therefore tho great king had exchanged his tlirono of enipiro for 
one of dust, and had departed from tho house of mortality to tho 
world of holiness In consequence of these impressions, seditious 

thoughts entered tho brains of tho Hindus, and tho madness of 
mdependenco and dominion affected tlio heads of Bakau and 
Sarki, tho chiefs of tho Kokars, who thrust their heads out of tho 
collar of obedience, and opened their hands for tho destruction of 
villages and tho plunder of cattle, and kindled tho flames of tur- 
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bulence and sedition between the waters of the Sodra^ and the 
J elam, by the aid of a crowd of the dependants of Satan/’ “ When 
their ravages had exceeded all bounds, Bahau-d din Muhammad, 
governor of Sangwdn, with his brothers, who held lands {aUd^) 
within the borders of Multan, accompanied by many of the 
chief people of the city, marched out against them, determined to 
repress the violence of those accursed rebels and enemies of the 
State and religion ; but many of them were captured or slain by 
the exertions of the army of the infidels, in number like the drops 
of rain or leaves of the forest. Their power consequently in- 
creased day by day, and a general named Sulaimdn was obliged 
to fly before the superior numbers of the enemy.” When these 
circumstances were reported to Muhammad Grhori, he determined 
on proceeding to the scene of action, and sent on the Amir Hajib, 
Siraju-d din Abfi Bakr, one of his confidential servants, to in- 
form Kutbu-d din of his intentions. In consequence of which, 
Kutbu-d din advanced to meet his Majesty, at the opening of 
the cold season. “ At every stage intelligence reached him from 
the royal camp, urging his advance, and informing him that the 
blood-thirsty sword would be sheathed, and the camp would halt, 
and that no measures would be taken to exterminate the infidels, 
until he had passed the river (Ohinab) which intervened between 
his and the royal camp.” 

“Near the river of Sodra, Kutbu-d din killed four fierce tigers, 
at the roaring of which the heart was appalled,” and on the day 
after crossing that river, he joined the camp of the king on the 
bank of the Jelam, and was received with royal kindness. “ They 
mounted their horses and swam them like fish across the Jelam,” 
“ and on the bank of the river entered on their plans for the 
approaching action, and arranged all the preparations for fight, 
after joining together in consultation.” Kutbu-d din suggested 


1 Hammer {GmaM. iv. 183) says, “the river of Sodra, -which, flo-wing by Siilkot, 
Sodra, and Wazirhbhd, discharges itself into the Chinhb.” But there is no such 
stream. The Sodra is the ChinalLits^, so caUed from the old town of that name 

on its eastern hank. 
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that it was not rigijb for tho king to expose liis pci'son against 
such enemies, and suggested that tho command of tho ^lusulmdu 
army should bo entrusted to liiiiisclf alone ; but tlio persuasion 
of his general seem to havo had no effect upon the resolution of 
the Sultdn. — Description of tho battlo near tho ford of tho Jelam, 
tho waves of ^hich ^^cro filled with blood, and in wliicli “tlio 
armies of infidelity and tnio faith commingled together like 
-(raves of tlio sea, and contended with each other like night and 
day, or liglit and darkness/* Shamsu-d di'n was also engaged 
in this fight. — Extravaganzas upon spears and other weapons, 
and upou war>horscs. 

Tho Kokars wero completely defeated, and, “in that country 
tliero remained not an inliahitant to light a lire.” “Much 
spoil in slaves and weapons, beyond all enumeration, fell into the 
possession of tho 'victors/* Ono of tho sons of tlio Kokar Rdf, 
tho chief instigator of these hostilities, vusljcd into tho river with 
“a detachment of his Satauic.al followers, and fied with ono horse 
from tho field of battle to a fort on the hill of Jdd, and having 
escaped the sword, threw into it tho last breathings of a dying 
man/* Tho next day, ^fuhammad Sam advanced towards tlio 
hill of Jud, when tho action was renewed, which ended in the 
capture of the fortress, “ and tho Ilindus Uko a torrent descended 
from tho top of tho hill to tho bottom/* “ TJio Ildi of tho hill of 
Jud, putting on tho robes of a Brahman, presented himself like 
a slave, and kissed tho face of tho earth before tho Sultdn/’ by 
whom ho was admitted to pardon. Immeuso booty was taken 
in tho fort. 

Tho Sultdn then advanced to Lahore, accompanied by Kutbu-d 
din and tho chief officers of State, and on ICutbu-d din’s taking 
his audience of leave, before las return to Dehli, ho received a 
dress of honour and an afibetionato farewell. 

Death of the Sultdn of SuUdnSt Muhammad Sdnu 

On tho king’s return from Lahore towards Ghazni, he had 
fixed his camp “within tho borders of Dhaoiek, and his tent was 
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pitched on the bank of a pure stream in a garden filled •with 
lilies, jasmins,"” and other flo'wers. Here while he was engaged 
in his evening prayer, “some impious men (God’s curse and 
destruction on them !) came running like the wind towards his 
majesty, the king of the world, and on the spot killed three 
armed attendants and two chamber- sweepers. They then sur- 
rounded the king'’s own tent, and one or two men out of these 
three or four conspirators, ran up towards the king, and inflicted 
five or six desperate wounds upon the lord of the seven climes, 
and his spirit flew above the eight paradises and the battlements 
of the nine heavens, and joined those of the ten evangelists.” 

A long elegy follows upon his death. His body was carried 
to Ghazna. “When this dreadful intelligence was conveyed 
to the lion-hearted Khusru,” he was deeply distressed, and, 
“when he was alone, streams of blood coursed down the face 
of his cheeks.” 

Allegiance of the Ifohles to Kuthu-d din, and Jm Confirmation 
in the Kingdoms of Sind and Sind. 

“For the consolation and satisfaction of the distant provinces, 
the auspicious mandates were issued to the different quarters of 
both sea and land,” and the nobles and dependants of the Gourt 
came forward to ofier their allegiance, and “the carpet of his 
audience-chamber was kissed by the Rais of Hind and the 
Khusrus of Chin.” “ The keys of direction and prohibition in 
the capital of Ghazna fell into the hands of his ofiicers, after tbe 
flio-ht of Tdju-d din Yalduz, and the whole country of Hind, 
from Pershaur to the shores of the ocean, and in the other 
direction, from Siwistdn to the borders of the hills of Chin, came 
into the power of his servants and under the dominion of the 
executors of his orders.” “ The public prayers and coinage of 
dlndrs and dirhams thoughout the whole country, full of rivers, 
received honour and embellishment from his name and royal 
titles,” and Lohur, where the throne of Sultans had been estab- 
lished and which was the altar of the good and pious, became 
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tl\o capital." ** By hia onlcrs, tho precepts of IsUm received 
great promulgation, and tho auii of riglitcousucss cast its shadow 
on tho countries of Hind from tho heaven of God’s assistance.” 
— Happy results of tho king's mercy and justice. 

Death of tho Sultan of Sult&ns ** by a fall from his horso whilo 
playing tho game of chaugdn, and his burial at Lahore,” hko a 
treasure in tho bowels of tho earth. — An elegy upon his death. 

Accession of Shamsu-tl dUu 

In tho year G07 n. (1210 v.u.), tho throno of tho kingdoms 
of Hindustdii received honour and embellishment fiutn ShamsU'd 
diu wau*d dunya tho Emperor of 'I'urk and 'Ajam, Abii-1 
iMuzalTar Altamsh.” 

Ucnolt of the Turls m the Cdy of Dehh. 

“Sirjaudar Turk!, who was tho leader of all sedition, and 
wlto opened his hand to shed tho blood of Musuhnuiis, with 
an army of bloodthirsty Turks broke out into open rebellion. 
Although tho Sultdu was frequently requested to repress their 
violence, ho “ refrained for sovcial days” from doing so. At 
last, ho dctcrniiucd to opposo them with a largo army, licaded 
“hy tho chiefs of tho time, such as ’Izzu*d diu Bakhtiydr, 
Nasiru-d diu IMardaii Shull, llazabbaru-d diu Ahmad Sur, and 
Iftikharu-d din Muhammad 'Umar, all valiant warriors.” 

‘^Tlris anuy, assaulting like firo and moving hko tho wind, was 
drawn out in battle array Hko a hill of iiou, near tho 13agh*i 
Jun (tho Jamua Garden).” — Hyperboles on battle, arms, and 
slaughter. 

Aksankar Kitta and Tdju-d diu Farrukli SlidU weio slain in 
battle, but Sirjdndar Turk! “threw liimsclf into tho waters of tho 
Jun, took to flight Hko a fox in fear of a lion, aud departed by 
tho way of river and hill like a crocodile and a leopard, and, 
starting and trembling, concealed himself in tho jungles aud 
forests, bko a sword in a scabbard, or a pen in a writing-box,” 
and all their followers were either killed or dispersed. 
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Capture of Jdhr. 

After some time, they represented to liis Majesty that the in- 
habitants of the fort of Jalewar (Jalor) had determined to re- 
venge the blood which had been shed, “ and once or twice men- 
tion of the evil deeds and improprieties of that people was made 
before the sublime throne. Shamsu-d din accordingly assembled 
a large army, and headed by “ a number of the pillars of the 
State, such as Ruknu-d din Hamza, ’Izzu-d din Balclitiydr 
Hasiru-d din Mardan Shah, Hasiru-d din ’All and Badru-d 
din Saukartigin,” valiant men and skilful archers, “who could 
in a dark night hit with their arrows the mirror^ on the tbrehead 
of an elephant.” “ The king took his way towards J alewar by 
the aid of God,” “ and by reason of the scantiness of water and 
food it was a matter of danger to traverse that desert, where one 
might have thought that nothing but the face of demons and 
sprites could be seen, and the means of escape from it were not 
even written on the tablet of providential design.” 

“IJdi Sail, the accursed, took to the four walls of Jdlcwar, 
an exceedingly strong fortress, the gates of which had never been 
opened by any conqueror.” Wlicn the place was invested by 
Shainsu-d din, Udi Sah requested some of the chiefs of tiie royal 
army to intercede for his forgiveness. While the terms of his 
surrender were under consideration, two or three of the bastions 
of his fort were demolished. He came, “with his head and feet 
naked, and placed his forehead on the earth” and was received 
with favour. The Sultan granted him his life, and restored his 
fortress, and in return the Hiii presented respectfully an hundred 
camels and twenty horses, in the name of tribute and after the 
custom of service.” The Snltdn then returned to Uchli, “ which 
is the capital of prosperity and the palace of glory,” and after his 
arrival, “ not a vestige or name remained of the idol temples 
which had reared their head<; on high ; and the light of faith 

1 The was prohahlv inuh* of hunii'b.d stool, and niu-t liau' been pi? rod a,' a 

prottction over luc Tno‘t Yulncrablc put of tie ckphant. Shortly aft/. the 
author styUs thlt. plate “ a Chiau-e ciirrer.” 
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shone out from tho dirknc^s of inHJcIity, like the sun from a 
curiam of sorrow, or after ila emerging from an eclipse,’" and 
threw shade over tho pro\mcc3 of Hind and Smd, tho far and 
near couiltncs of idolatry, and tho moon of religion and tho 
State hecamo resplendent from tho heaven of prosperity and 
glory ” — Pratso of laldrn, justice and courage 

Defeat of the arnvj of Ghazna^ and tetziiro of Tajit~d dm Yalduz 

“IVhcntho beautiful Canopus arose, and the vnuguard of Miuter 
put tho centre of tlio anuy of suniincr to flight,” it entered into 
tho rojal dctcniimation ** to destroy soino tnbo of tho accursed 
lufldcls, or to movo tho auspicious standards for tho purpose of 
capturing some citj lu tho land of Hind” tho midst of 

these reflections, incsacugers armed frequently from Tfijii d dm, 
who had adinittcd into lus bniu tho wind of pride and tho arro> 
ganco of dommiQU,” cliacgcd with tUo delivery of ridiculous pro- 
positions, which tho Sultdu was mccused to listen to Shamsu d 
dm resolved to oppose his pretensions by force, and advanced 
with a largo army to Sduidnd, which ho reached on Monday, tho 
3rd of Shawwdl, G12 ii (Jan, 1216), and on his armal was 
attached by tho advanced guard of Mahk Tujunl dm During tho 
action, tho enemy suddenly camo up towards tho left wing of tlio 
ausaharics of tho faith, and desired to raiso up a disturbance with 
their “ watered blades, and to practice tlicir deceits after the man 
ner of of foxes playing with lions, and with tho absurd idea that 
they could thus take tho couutiics of Hind and Smd ’ — fhen 
follows a description of tho battle, which is dc cribcd m terms 
peculiar to chess, with tho introduction of liyperboles upon swords, 
ditlcs, maces, war nooses, Iioihomcu, horse arclicrs, arrows, spears, 
elements, justice, and stars — Idjud dm was wounded by an 
arrow shot by jMuwaiyidu 1 Mulk, and was subsequently taken 
prisoner and brought before Shamsu d dm 

* This impl cs a tcraporarj rcriTal of the Hindfl power, wli ch may hate occjirred 
under the unconrcitcd lehcl Tuika "ffho are represented as liamg shed the blood of 
Musulm&ns 
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The Flight of Ndsirv^'-d din and Conquest of Lahore. 

“After some time, the great lord Muwaiyidu-1 Mulk Mu- 
hammad Junaidi Avas appointed Wazir.” — Encomium on his 
merits. — It was represented to his Majesty, that Malik Nasiru-d 
din “ had placed his former engagements under the water of for- 
getfulness,” “and that in the receipts aiid disbursements of the 
account of his tribute he had incurred debt and balance,” “ and 
that all the excellent advice that was offered to him was valued 
as so much dirt.” His Majesty accordingly, in a fortunate mo- 
ment, marched in the beginning of Jumada-1 akhir from Dehli, 
“ may God protect it ! (for its water and soil have always been 
mild and favourable to various temperaments, and its fire and 
wind have at all times been suitable and agreeable to the dispo- 
sition of everybody.”) He marched with a large army towards 
the country of Lohur, of which when the enemy became aware 
“ they began to bo greatly agitated like fish upon dry land, and 
like water-fowl sought protection from the waters of the Biydh,” 
“ on the banks of which stream they encamped with an army 
innumerable as ants and locusts.” 

“ On the fourteenth of the month of Shawwal, the victorious 
standards advanced with the whole army in battle array, from 
the borders of Loruh to the ford at the villao-e of Chamba/^ 
“ Wind-footed they swam across the river, in comparison ' of 
which the Oxus and Jaxartes looked lilce a fountain.” 

When Nasiru-d din “ saw the victorious ai’my cross tliat 
foamino- stream without the aid and means of boats,” he fled in 
alarm, “turning his face from the battle and slaughter” towards 
Lohur, whither he was pursued by the victorious army” which 
could not see a trace of the dust raised by their swift-flying 
horses.” — His standards, drums, and camp equipage, besides im- 
mense booty, fell into the hands of the Eoyalists. The defeated 
general afterwards continued his flight “by the road of XJ'ch.” 

Shamsu-d din arrived at Lohur, “which is among the mothers 
of the countries of religion, and among the chiefs of the pro- 
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vinces of Islam, and the abode and repose of the excellent and 
pious, and Tvhich for some days, on account of a number of 
calamities, and changes of governors, and tho sedition of rebels, 
had been distracted by the flames of turbulence and opposition, 
and was now again reduced to order by tho breath of the zephyr 
of his justice.” The captives who were taken in hattlo were 
pardoned, and after writing accounts of the victory and despatch- 
ing them in various directions, Shamsu-d din returned to Dehli. 

Prince Nd&iru-d din appointed Goiermr of Lahoie. 

In the beginning of 614 h. (1217 a.d.), the government of 
Lohur was committed to the king's son, N6siru*d dm Mahmud, 
and the advice which was given to him as to the mode of conduct- 
ing his administration is given at length. — Description of festivi- 
ties, with a repetition of rhetorical flourishes about beauties, cups, 
goblets, stars, locks, mouths, singers, companions, horses, hawks, 
dogs, tigers, horses, arrows, forts, and the game of chaugdn, at 
which tho king recreates himself. 

The Capture of Bkalhar. 

This portion of the work opens with praise of God and king, 
upon whom Almighty favours aro showered, as is testified by 
his conquest of Kdleuar (Gwalior), Rantanbhor, and Manddr,i 
Kanauj, Debar, aud Barah, and his subjection of powerful Rms, 
and by his spreading the knowledge of Isldm as far as the ocean ; 
and amongst other arrangements made by which good govern- 
ment was secured, “an account of the proceedings of the king 
^?a3 written according to dates so as to form a model for the kings 
and Sultans.” The forts of I/cb Multdn “which were stronger 
than the wall of Alexander” were also taken “ in a manner which 
astonished the world,” and while he was engaged in these con- 
quests, it was reported to tho king that Malik Nasiru-d din 
Kubdeha, who was proud and arrogant, and “who regarded in his 
cruelty and unkindness the people of God as less than rubbish,” 

^ [Or Slandawar, m, the St^relik hills. See TabaMt't 2iatiri. 
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“ and out of liis own pleasure and drunkenness would roast even 
hearts and draw tears of blood from the eyes,” had fortified him- 
self within the strong fort of Bhakkar, “the eye of the forts and 
the face of the kingdom of Hind,” “and which had not been 
taken by any Khusru,” and in which were deposited immense 
treasures. 

Upon receiving this information, Shamsu-d din despatched his 
minister Khw^ja-i Jahdn Nizamu-1 Mulk Muhammad Junaidi 
with a large army to Bhakkar, in the very height of the hot 
weather. Part of the army marched by land “ a difficult road 
through the jungles,” and part went by water. After the fort was 
invested, and the enemy was reduced to extremities, Nasiru-d 
din despatched his son ’Alau-d din Muhammad to Shamsu-d din 
with an hundred lacs of Dehliwals,^ and thousands of suits 
of clothes. The Sultan received him kindly, but -would not 
allow him to return, in consequence of -which, Nasiru-d din be- 
came much alarmed and ill, “ and liis head was bowed do^vn to 
his knees like a violet, with his eyes of expectation open like a 
narcissus,” and he “ wailed like Jacob for the absence of Joseph. 

Niisiru-d din shortly after died of grief, “and the boat of his 
life was drowned in the whirlpool of death,” “though ho left 
behind him nearly a thousand boats” which could render no 
service to him.” The result of his death -svas that “ more than 
five liundrcd lacs of Dehliwals, various kinds of inlaid articles 
and jewels, and pearls exceeding white, and costlj’- garments wore 
deposited in the royal treasury of Shamsu-d din,” and possession 
ivas also taken of “ tivolvo celebrated forts, which had never been 
before captured,” “ and Siwistdn and Luk (Lakkl) as far as the 
shores of the sea “ and the coinage -was struck, and the pi-aycrs 
read in his auspicious name throughout all the countries of Hifi* 
dustan and the provinces of Kiisdur and hlakran.” He returned 
to Dehli on the 14th of Babl’u-l a-^^^val, G24 n. 

1 Coins of the period strurk tit Dehli, compoir-d of ti ini’ctnre of feiker and copp*’?. 
Ste E. Tlioraa«, Cahs o/J'a iCix SidldM oj JIvfitiitdH, pp. 10, 11 ; and Jour. E- A> > 
K. S. II. p. 1-10. , ' 201-1 
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Arrival of a dress of investiture from the ‘Abbdsi Khalifa. 

After some time a dress of honour was received from the 
Imam ISInstansirbi-llah by the Sultdn at Dehli, accompanied 
by a diploma confirming him in the kingdom of Hindustan, with 
the title of the great Snltdn. He received , le diploma wth 
deep respect, and appointed the followng day, namely the 23rd 
Babi’u-1 awal, 626 ii. (Feb. 1220 a.d.) for a general assembly, 
in which the farmSn was read out in the presence of the King, 
the princes, and nobles. It declared that he was confirmed in 
the possession “of all the land and sea which he had con- 
quered.'' Itohes were bestowed upon the ambassadors, the chiefs, 
and nobles, in honour of the event, and great joy prevailed upon 
the occasion throughout the capital. 
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[Called dilgo by the ailtliot fi^t Tdrilih. It is also known 
to Persian Writers as TdrUch-i Kamil. The autbor of this cele- 
brated general histoiy was Shaikh Abu4 Hasan ’AH Ibn Abh-l 
Karam Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn ’Abdu-1 Karim ibn 
’Abdul-1 Wihid as Shaibini. He was surnamed “’Izzu-d din; 
majesty of religion,” but he is commonly known as Ibn Asir (or 
Athir according to Arabic pronunciation). He was born in the 
year 555 h. (1160) in the Jazirat ibn ’Umar, an island of the Tigris 
above Mosul, and hence the epithet “ al J azari, the islander, is 
frequently added to his name. Ibn Khallikan, who was per- 
sonally acquainted with him, says that he studied first at Mosul 
and afterwards at Baghdad, in Syria, and at J erusalem. Re- 
turning to Mosul he devoted himself most assiduously to literary 
pursuits, and his house became the resort of all the learned men 
who inhabited or visited that town. Ibn Khallikan met him at 
Aleppo in 626 h,, 1229 a.d., and describes him as “ a man of 
the hio'hest accomplishments and most excellent qualities, but 
extremely modest.” He speaks of him fondly in another place 
as “ Our Shaikh, Ibn Asir,” and of his accomplishments he says 
“ His knowledge of the traditions and his acquaintance with that 
science in its various branches placed him in the first rank, and 
his learning as an historian of the ancients and modems was not 
less extensive; he was perfectly familiar with the genealogy o 
the Arabs, their adventures, combats, and histoiy; whilst his 
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great work, tlio Kamil or complete, embracing tlio history of tlio 
■world front tho earliest period lo tho year 628 of tho Hijra 
(1230 A..D.), merits its reputatioa as quo of tho best productions 
of the kind.” 

Tho ICarailu-t Tawarikh enjoys a very higli reputation, and 
has been much used and quoted both in Asia and Europe. Ibu 
Khaldun borrowed largely from it, and it has been drawn upon 
by Ockley for his History of tho Saracens, by Malcolm for tho 
History of Persia, and by Weil for his Gcschiehie tier Cbahfen. 
Tho narrative is very clear and succinct, but tbo work, from its 
great range, is very voluminous. It contains a few brief notices 
of the Jats in tho second .and third centuries of tho Hijra, and it 
also gives Bomo interesting details of tho Arab occupation of 
Sind, but 60 far as India is concerned it is chiefly valuable for 
its notices of tho Gliaznividcs and tbo Ghorians. Tho work 
closes soon atlcr tho declino of tho latter dynasty. 

Tho author of tho IIahihu^s Sujar relates that “ tho TarWi-i 
SUmtV, ono of tho two histories written by Ibn Asir” was trans- 
lated into Persian under tho orders of.Mirdn Slidli, son of Timur, 
by Najmu-d din, surnamod Nizari, ono of that priuco's secretaries. 

Besides tJio work before us, Ibn Asir wrote an abridgement, 
containing many corrections and improvements of Abu SaMu-s 
Saradni’s Ansdb^ upon Pairowjmicaj etc. Another of his works 
was the Alhhuru-s Sahdbai history of tho companions of tbo 
Prophet.” Ho had two brothers, who also engaged in literary 
pursuits, and ono of tliem, Majdu-d din, wrote a work on tho 
traditions, entitled “ TTaul min Kadim-r Raaiil” which 

lias been erroneously attributed to our author. 

There arc MSS. of several portions of the Kdmilu-t Ibtcdrilh in 
tho British Museum and in tho Bodleian Library; and in Sir H. 
Elliott’s Library there is a borrowed MS. of part of tho work, in 
bad condition and much worm-eaten. A complete edition of the 
whole work will soon bo available, as it is passing through the 
press at Leyden, under tho carefol and able editorship of Pro- 
fessor Toruberg, who bases his text upon tho MSS. of Berlin, 



Paris, and tlio Britisli Museum. Seven volumes have already- 
been published, and the -wliole work will be comprised in twelve.^ 

Extracts. 

Jlijra 151. a.d. 768. 

In this year the Kurks made an attack upon Jidda. 

Hijra 153. a.d. 770. 

In this year A1 Mansur returned from Mecca to Basra, and 
embarked forces in ships against the Kurks who, as before 
related, had made an incursion upon Jidda. 

Hijra 160. a.d. 776 . — Conquest of the toxcn of Barada?- 

In the year 159, A1 Mahdi sent an army by sea under Abdu-1 
Malik bin Shahdbu-1 Musamma’i to India. The force consisted 
of a large number of troops and volunteers, among whom was A1 
Pabi’ bin Subaih. They proceeded on their way and at length 
disembarked at Barada. When they reached the place they’- laid 
siege to it. The people of the neighbourhood fought with them 
frequently. The town was reduced to extremities, and God pre- 
vailed over it in the same 'year. The people were forbidden to 
worship the Budd, which the Muhammadans burned. Some of 
the people were burned, the rest were slain, and twenty Musul- 
mans perished in testimony of their faith. God came to them, 
and raised the sea against them, so they waited until the weather 
should be favourable. Disease then fell upon them, and about a 
thousand of them died, among whom was Rabi’ bin Subaih. 
They then returned homewards and reached the coast of Persia, 
in what is called the Bahru-1 Hamran. There the wind rose in 
the niffht time and wrecked their vessels. Some were drowned, 
and some escaped. 

1 De Slane’s Ibn Khallik&,Ti, Introd. xii. II. 288.. See D’Herbelot, “ Gezeri 
De Eossi, “ Atir;” Bodleian Cat. 693, 696, 784; Hamaker, 164; Fraelin, 44; Wiis- 
tenfeld, 84; Eampoldi, Yiii. 5l7, ix. 281, xi. 57 ; Gemaldesaal Pref. xi. and vi. 2 ; 
JeniscliEeg. Pers- 123; "Wilken, Samanidarum, 191-2; D’Olisson, Mongols. Prof- 
X. • "Weil II. ix; Eeinaud’s Aboul Peda, 9 ; Sprenger, on Mabomedanism, 73 ; Bush, 
Life of Mahomet, 265 ; Nonv. Mel. As. I. 433, 434; Col. Or. I. 208 ; Not. et Ext. 

1. 542; Jour. As. 4 Ser. iv. 188; Not. des MSS. II.; Hammer, Gold. Horde, ss. 
XXV. ; IJniv. Hist. III. 239, 283. ° in the MS. of the B. Mus. 
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ll\jra 219. a u 834 — War against the Jais 

In tLo month of Juuidda 1 akhir, Al M'utnsiin fecnt 'Ajif hm 
*Isa to fight against tho Jata, who had seized upon tho roads of 
Hajar, and had plundered iho corn wlncli was in the stacks of 
Kaskar, and m Iho stores of tho towns Ihoy spread terror over 
tho roads, and pbnted posts m all directions towards tho desert 
At tho news of tho approach of Ajif they retired Ajif 
marched to below Wdsit and there took post on tho river Barddd 
and jVnhdra Then they retreated and entered another place, but 
tho roads baffled them Ajff then forced 1,500 of them to liglit, 
and killed on tho field of battio 300 men Their leaders ho undo 
prisoners, and scut tho chief to tho gato of 31 utasim Ajif was 
engaged agimst tho Jats twenty fi\o dajs, and viutjuislicd a 
great many of them Tho chief of tho Jats was Muhammad 
bm 'ITsmdn, and tho commander was Siinlu Ajif then took 
up a position, and remained opposed to them seven mouths 
31ansur bm Basadm was at Musal 

Htjra 220 a d 835 — Defeat of the JaU hj Ajif 
In this year Ajif carao to Baghdad from his expedition 
against tho Jats, after having defeated and killed many of them 
Tho remnant was compelled to ask quarter, which was conceded 
to them They then marched away with him in Zil hijja, 219 
(834 ad) and ihoii nuraher, including women and children, was 
twenty sei on thousand Tho lighting men among them were 
twelve thousand Ajif placed his conquered foes in boats, and sent 
them dressed as they had appeared m battio, with their trumpets, 
to Baghdad They reached that city on tho tonih Muhairam, 220 
They proceeded m boats to tho Sliammdsija (suburb of Bagh 
dad) The Jats wgro accoutred as for battle, and were blowing 
their horns, And Azif gave to each ofhia men two dlndrs (as a 
present) The Jats stayed on hoard their ships three days, and 
were then handed over to Bishr ibnn s Samai*^ ^ conveyed 
them to Xhdmkin Thenco they were removed to the (northcni) 
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frontier to ’Ain-zarba, and the Byzantines made a raid upon 
them and not one of them escaped.^ 

Conquest of BJiciUa. 

In the year 396 Hijra (1006 a.d.) Yaminu-d daula fought 
against Bhdtia, one of the dependencies of Hind, which is situated 
beyond Multdn. The cliief of tlie place was named Baliird. It 
is a fine city, enclosed with high walls, and a deep ditch. The 
chief marched out to meet his enemy, and fought for three days 
with the ]\Iusulmins. On the fourth he fled, and sought to get 
back into the city ; but the Musulmdns reached the gate before 
the fugitives, overpowered them, and disarmed them. A dread- 
ful slaughter ensued, the women were dishonoured, and the 
property seized. IVhen Bahira saw this destruction, he fled 
with some trusty followers to tlie tops of the mountains. Mah- 
mud sent a force in pursuit, which overtook and surrounded the 
“ party, and put all the chiefs to the sword. Bahira saw that 
no hope was left, so he drew a dagger and killed himself, ^lah- 
mfid remained in Bhdtfa until he had settled its affairs, and 
drawn up rules for its governance. He then returned towards 
Grhazna, having appointed a representative at Bhdtia to instruct 
the people who had become Muhammadans. On his journey 
home he encountered great difficulties from heavy rains and 
swollen rivers, and great quantities of things belonging to him 
and 'his army were carried away by the waters. 

Conquest of Multan, 

In the year 396 Hijra (1006, a.d.) Sultan Yaminu-d daula 
fouofht against Multan. The cause of this was that the ruler of 
the place, Abu-1 Futuh was disaffected, false to his faith, and 
inclined to heresy {ilhdd'). He had also required the people of 
his country to follow his opinions, and they had consented. 
Yaminu-d daula resolved to attack him and marched against 
him, but the rivers on the road were very large and broad, 

1 [There are some doubtful words in this extract, hut the sense appears to he as 
translated.] 
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especially the Sihuu (Indus), and tlio enemy was ready to oppose 
the passage. So Mahmud sent to AndhaU and asked permission 
to pass through his country to Multan, but the request was re- 
fused. Mahmdd resolved thereforo to deal with him first, and 
oftenvards to prosecute Ins original intention. So lie entered into 
liis country’ and overran it j and ho killed many of the people, 
plundered their property, and fired their houses. Andbal fled 
and Mahmud followed his traces, like fire in tho tracks of Satan, 
fronr pass to pass until ho reached Kashmir. When Abii-l 
Futfih heard of this victory, ho saw tho futility of his rebellion, 
and sending his property to Sarandip, lio evacuated iMultau. 
Yamiuu-d daula then went to -MuUdn, and finding tho people 
infatuated in their heresy, ho besieged tho place closely, and 
carried on tlio fight until ho took it by storm. Ho fined tho 
iuhabitauts 20,000 dirhams (or their fcbelliou. 

Conqucit of^aMitra. 

After tho capture of Somndt, Mahmdd received intolligcnco 
that Bilim tho chief of Auliahvdra had gone to tlie fort of 
Kandahat, which is situated about forty parasaugs from Somndt 
between that place and tho desert. Ho marched thitlicr, and 
when ho came in front of tlio place ho questioned somo men who 
were hunting, as to tho tide. From them ho learned that there 
uas a practicable ford, but that if tho wind blew a little, he 
might bo submerged. Alahuiud prayed to tho Almighty and 
then entered tho water. Ho and his forces passed over safely, 
and drove tho enemy out of tho place. From thenco he returned, 
intending to proceed against Maiisura, tho ruler of which was 
an apostate Muliammadan. When tho news of Mahmud’s ap- 
proach reached this chief, ho fled into tho date-palm forests. 
Sfahmud proceeded against him, and surrounding him and his 
adherents, many of them wero slain, many drowned, and but few 
escaped. Malimud thou went to Bliatia, and after reducing 
the inhabitants to obedience, ho returned to Gbazni, where he 
arrived on the 10th Safar 417 h. 

^ [Aaand-p&Lj 
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Revolt and Death of Ahmad Nidltigin. 

In the year (4)25 (1034 a.d.), Mas’ud, son of Malimud, returned 
to Hind to destroy the Turks {al ghu%%) j and Ahmad Nial- 
tigin again exerting himself to excite rebellion in the provinces of 
Hind, proceeded -with all his assembled forces to the territories 
(hildd) of Balazi. Mas’ud sent a numerous army against him, 
and the chiefs of Hind being averse to his entering into their 
territories, closed the roads against him. Before the army 
reached the passage he attacked it, and retreated fighting 
towards Multan. Several of the Indian chiefs proceeded to 
Bhatia. He had with him a considerable unbroken force, and 
the chief of the place not having strength to arrest his progress, 
Ahmad demanded boats to enable him to cross the river Indus, 
and these were supplied. In the midst of the stream there was 
an island, which Ahmad and his adherents perceived, and close 
by in another direction lay the desert. They did not know that 
the water was deep there. The Indian chief directed the owners 
of the boats to transport the fugitives to the island and to return. 
Ahmad and his adherents remained there, and they had no food 
but what they had brought with them. They stayed there nine 
days, and their provisions were consumed. Having even de- 
voured their animals they were reduced to extremity, and 
resolved to pass through the water ; but they had no sooner 
entered it than they discovered its depth, and, besides this, a 
great impediment in the mud. The Indian sent over his soldiers 
against them in boats, who attacked them while they were in 
that plight, and killed many of them. The sons of Ahmad 
w'ere taken prisoners, and when Ahmad himself fell into their 
hands they killed him. His companions also were all either 
slain, taken prisoners, or drowned. 

War between Slialidbu-d din and the King of Benares. 

Shahabu-d din Ghori, king of Ghazni, sent his slave, Kutbu-d 
din, to make war against the provinces of Hind, and this general 
made an incursion in which he killed many, and returned home 
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with prisoners and booty Tho king of Benares i^as tho greatest 
king in India, and possessed tlio largest territory, extending 
lengtliw ISO from t!ie borders of China to tlio province of Malawa 
(^Idlwa), and m breadth from the sea to •within ten dajs' 
joumo} of Lahore Wlien he was informed of this inroad, ho 
collected Ins forces, and in tho jear 590 (1191 u ), ho entered 
tho temtories of tho I^Iuliammadans Shahabu d dm Ghon 
marched forth to oppose him, and tlio tw o armies met on tho 
river Jumna,* which is a river about as largo as tho Tigris 
at IMusal Tho Hindu prince had seven hundred elephants, and 
Lis men were said to amount to a million There were many 
nobles m Ins army There were Mussulmans m that country 
since the dajs of Malimud bin Subuktjgiu, wlio continued 
faithful to tho law of Islam, and constant in prajer and good 
works "When tho two armies met thcro was groat carnage , tho 
mildcls were sustained by their numbers, tho Blusulmans by 
their courage, but lu tho end tho mfidcls lied, and tlio faithful 
were victorious The slaughter of iho Hindus was luitnenso, 
none wero spared except women and children, and tho eamago of 
the men went on uutil tho earth was weary Ninety elephants 
wero captured, and of tho rest somo wero killed, and some 
escaped Tho Hindu king was slain, and no oiio would havo 
recognized his corpse but for tho fact of his teeth, which were 
weak at their roots, being fastened m with golden wire 
After the flight of tho Hindus Shabdbu-d dm entered Benares, 
and earned off its treasures upon fourteen hundred camels 
He then returned to Ghazni Among tho elephants which wero 
captured there was a white one, A person who saw it told mo 
that when the elephants were brought before Shahdbu d dm, and 
were ordered to salute, they all saluted except tho white one 
No oue should bo surprised at what I have said about tho 
elephants, for they understand what is said to them I myself 
saw one at Musal with his keeper, which did whatever his 
keeper told him 

* [Tornberg reads the mer Junma must be meant 

Tbe battle was fougbt near that mer ] 
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VII. 

NIZi^MTJ-T TAWA'RrKH 

OF 

SA’rD ’ABDU-LLAH, BAIZAWf. • 


This “ Arrangement or String of Histories ” is a small i^'ork 
devoted to general liistory, well known in Europe, but in too 
compendious a form to be of any great use, for in some of the 
dynasties treated of we have little beyond the names of the kings 
and the dates of their decease. Its value is chiefly attributable 
to the early period at which it was written. 

The author was Abu Sa’id 'Abdu-llah bin Abd-l Hasan ’AU 
Baiz^wi.’- His father was, as well as himself, a “ Kazlu-1 
kuzzat,” or chief kazi, and his grandfather exercised the 
functions of Imdm. He was horn at Baiza, a town at a short 
distance from ShiiAz, and was kdzi, first ab Shiraz and after- 
Avards at Tabriz, Avhere he died in the year 685 h., 1286, A.n. 
Haji Khalfa says he died either in that year or 692 H.^ This 
author has obtained great celebrity from his commentary upon 
the Kuran, entitled Amodru-t Tanzil wa asrara-t Tdwil — ‘‘ the 
lights of revelation and mysteries of allegorical interpretation,” 
which has itself been commented on by many succeeding authors, 
of wliich a bit is given by Haji Khalfa, in his Lexicon^ Vol. 1. 

^ This is Avhat he calls himself in the Preface to the Kizdmxi-t .Taiodrilch, hut 
H&ji Khalfa styles him Khsiru-d din Abii Sa’id ’Abdu-llah bin ’TJmar Baiz&wL 
S. de Sacy also calls him Abu-1 Kasim, ’TJmar his father, and Abtl-1 Hasan ’Ali his 
grandfather. In one biography in my possession, he is named K&zi Nhsiru-d din 
Abfi-1 Khair’ Abdu-llah bin ’Umar bin Muhammad bin ’Ali Shirizi Baizhwi. The 
JTqft IkVm calls him Kuzi Kusiru-d din bin Khzi Imhm Badru-d dfn ’TJmar bin 
Fakhru-d din bin ’Ali. 

- The tATo first dates are given by most of the European authorities "who follow 
Haji Khalfa. Eampoldi gives his death in 1286 a.d. or 685 a.h. The Fakhru-l 
Wdsil'm has a chronogram which gives 691. Abii-1 Muhfisin and the MS. quoted 
by Casiii gives 685, and Thfi’i mentions his death under the annals of 692. ^ 
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pp, 469 81. Tins la considered generally tUo best commentary, 
and baa been largely used by Salo and others There arc several 
copies of it in Europe, enumerated by Do Uossu It haa lately been 
printed at Leipsig by Professor rieischcr. Baizawi ivas tho 
author of other ^>ork8 on law, theology, logic, and grammar, all 
written m Arabic, but tho J^izamu-l TatcurUh is m Persian, m 
order, as ho saj a, tliat it might bo of moro general use ' 

A full account of tho ^Ttzamu-t Tatcarikh has been given by 
Silvestro do Sacy, m tho Notices des Tom Iv pp 

672-C9C, from tho AppcndiS of which article it appears that there 
13 another work of the samo name, composed by Kdzi Jalalu d 
dm, wazir of !Mahmud tho Ghazmvido, m which I am disposed 
to apprehend some error of name or designation Amongst other 
extracts given by bini ho has translated the bnef histones of tho 
Assassins audAtdhaUs 

Thcro IS somo doubt about tho exact date of tho composi* 
tion of this work It is generally supposed that it was written 
about 674 xi , but thcro aro dates mentioned m it subsequent 
to that penod Tor instance, m tho history of tho Atdbaks, 
there IS ono of 680, and towards tho close of tho Moghal 
history, there aro 084 and 090 j and 694 is repeated four 
times Thcro appears notlimg hko interpolation m tlicso pas- 
sages, and there would thereforo appear somo reason to suppose 
that 694 was tho real dato of composition, or at least of final 
revision, and that tho latest dato mentioned by Hdji Khalfa, 
namely, 699 ( \ d 1299-1300), is tho most probable ono of tho 
author’s death Still this is opposed to all other authonties 
M Silvestro do Sacy examined two copies of tho work m tho 
Bibliothequo Nationalo, m ono of wliicli bo found dates later than 
674 Ho mentions particulariy the date of 689 (m my copy 
686) in the history of tho Atdbaks, and ha observes, what is 
very true, that at the beginning of that history their power is 
said to have commenced in 543, and to have lasted up to tho 
time of composition, 130 years (131 m mine), which fixes the 
date in 674 It is easy, however, to read 650 for 630 do 
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Sacy does not notice tlie additions to tlie Moghal liistoiy in 
either of the copies in the Biblioth^que N'ationale. My own copy, 
which is taken from a very excellent one written in 1108 h., has 
distinctly in tlie preface, as well as the conclusion, the year of 
694 H. It is to he observed, that in Arabic 90 and 70 are 
written almost in the same form, when without diacritical marks. 
I have seen one copy in which the Perso-Moghal history is 
carried down to 739 h., but that evidently contained additions 
by the copyist. Altogether, if so many authorities were not 
arrayed against me, I should prefer fixing the date at 694, 
instead of 674. The question, however, is not of the least con- 
sequence. The W'ork is divided into four books. 


Contents. 

Book I. — Prophets and Patriarchs from Adam to Nuh, pp. 6-12. 

Book II . — Kings of Persia to the time of the Musulmans, 
1. Peshdddi ; 2. Kaidni ; 3. Ashgdni ; 4. Sassdni. Pp. 13-77. 

Book III, — Muhammad and his successors, including the Um- 
raayides and ’Abbasides. Pp. 78-119. 

Book IV. — Dynasties established in Tran during the time of the 
’Abbasides. 1. Saffdri; 2. Samanl j 3. Ghaznivides ; Dai- 
lima; 5, Saljuld; 6. Malahida; 7. Salgharij 8. Khwarizmi j 
9. Moghal. Pp. 119-200. 

Size. — Small 8vo. containing 200 pages, each of 11 lines. 


The Mzdmu-t tawdr'ihh is better known in Europe than in 
India. Besides the copies noticed by S. de Sacy, there is one in 
the British Museum, No. 16708. Sir W. Ouseley quotes 
another. Yet it is mentioned. by M. Fraehn amongst his 


Desiderata.^ 

1 Compare mivenelle, Tom. ir. p. 67; 

AutorilraU,^. 49; Ahmad Bizi’s P- 120; D Herhelot s 

Orientalo, Tom. r. p. 721 ; M. Mn‘s Indications 

poldi’s JnnaK Mussulmani, Tom. i. p- ^ 39 , Toy. is. p. 445 ; T. W. Beale s^^- 
tdlm-t taivdrihh, p. 104; Ouseley's Mdndrd, p. STi. ; Casm 8 Sibhotheca Arab., Tom. 
i. p. 491 ; S. de Sacy’s AntJiol., p. 37. 
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Extracts 

IHie Jnnga of Ghazni 

Their number amounts to twelve, and their rule endured for 
one hundred and sixty one years The origin of this family 
dates from the middle of tho days of the Dailaraites, but as its 
members were great men under the Samdnis, I am desirous that 
my accounts of these two d} nasties should not be separated 
Tho following are the names of these Icings, mz — 1 Sultan 
Yaminu d daula Abu I kdsim Mahmud, son of N^siru d dfn 
Subuktigin , 2 Mas’ud son of Mahmud , 3 Muhammad Ma- 
Idiul (the blind), son of Mahmud, 4 Maudud, son of Mas’ud 
5 Maa’ud, son of Maudud , 6 *Ali son of Mas ud , 7 ’Ab* 
du r Basbid, son of Mahmud , 8 Ibrdhim, sou of Mas'ud , 
9 Mas’ud, son of Ibrdlum 10 Arslan Shdh, son of Mas’ud , 
11 Bahram Shah, sou of Mas’ud 12 JChusru Shah, son of 
Bahrdm Shah Nasiru d dm died m the year 387 h (097 ad) 
and the command of his troops descended to ^lahmud by inherit 
ance, and by confirmation of Nub, son of Mansur His victoiy 
over ’Abdu^l Mahk, when that clueftainwas put to flight, added 
much to Ins power, and ho was confirmed in the government of 
Khurdsau and Sijiatdn, and ho received a robe of honour with 
tho title of Sultan from tho Khalif, who also made a treaty avith 
him In consequence of the complaints of the oppression prac- 
tised by tho descendants of Fakhru d dm Badami, ho marched 
towards Jurjdn and Trdk, and took tho country from them After- 
wards ho turned his arms towards Hmd, and conquered many of 
its cities and forts Ho demolished the Hindu temples ^ and gavo 
prevalence to tho ^luhammadan faith Ho ruled with great 
justice, and ho stands unparalleled among all tho Muhammadan 
kings He summoned Israil son of Sulaimdn, tho Saljuk, from 
Mawardu u hiahr, and apprehending danger from tho imnicnso 
number of that tribe, ho sent him to tho fort of KdUujar in Hind, 
where ho rcuiamed till ho died Tho capture of this Saljuk chief 
1 [Tbe tvo following imes ai« sot is Sir Q. £Iliott s MS J 
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Suttdn BaJirdm Shah. 

Bahrdm Shdh, son of Mas’ud, had reigned some days, >ylien he 
was attacked in Ghazni by 'Alau-d din Husain, son of Hasa 
the first of the kings of Ghor. Bahrara Shah fled before him 
from Ghazni, in which place ’Alau-d din established his own 
brother, Saifu-d din, and then returned. Afterwards Bahrdm 
Shah came back to Ghazni, and ordered Saifu-d din to be seated 
on a cow, and paraded round the city. When ’Aldu-d din 
heard of this he became greatly infuriated, and marched with a 
large army towards Ghazni, but Bahram died before his arrival. 
He was succeeded by his son, Khusru Shah. 

Sultan Khusru Shah. 

A few days after his accession ^Aldu-d din arrived, and 
Khusru fled to the country of Hind. ’Aldu-d din then plun- 
dered Ghazni, and massacred a great number of its inhabitants. 
He left there his nephews, Ghiydsu- d din Abu’l Fath Muhammad, 
and Shahabu-d din Abu-1 Muzaffar, sous of Sdm, son of 
Hasan. They having. succeeded in the capture of Khusru Shdh, 
by various expedients through which he was lulled into security, 
kept him prisoner in a fort. They subjugated all the countries 
which had been under the rule of the kings of Ghazni, and 
and chose Dehli for their residence. Khusru Shah died in 
A.H. 555 (1160 A.D.), and with him ended the Ghazni vide 
dynasty. 

After some time Ghiyasu-d din died, and the country re- 
mained in the sole and absolute possession of Shahabu-d din to 
the time of Sultan Muhammad Takash, when he was assas- 
sinated by the Maldhida (Isma’ileans) in Hirat. He was 
succeeded in the kingdom of Hind by Sultan Shamsu-d. din 
Altamsh, one of his slaves {mawdli)^ with whose descendants it 
remains to this day. The only names which the compiler knows 
of the Ghorian dynasty who ruled in Hind are these three : — ■ 
’Alau-d din Husain Jahan-soz, Ghiyasu-d din Muhammad, 
Shahdbu-d din Muhammad, 
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TABAK^<r-I Ni'SHir 

or 

JIINHA'Jir-S SIILW 

[T1u 3 13 a gcucral history from the earliest times up to 658 
IIijra(AB 1259) Uho author \>as Abu 'Umar J\linhuju-d dCii, 
*Usmdn ibu Siruju-d din al Juzjdui lu tho courso of his work 
ho mcutious many interesting facU concerning himself and his 
family Ho tells ua that lus ancestor in tho third degree, Iindm 
'Abdu 1 Khdltk, cartio from Juzjdn ‘ to Ghazut to seek a wife, m 
eomplianco Mith a command which ho several times rcccjvcd in 
dreams Hero iio gamed tho good graces of tho reigning monarch, 
Ibrdhim, and received in niama^o ooo of lus forty daughters, 
all oi whom avero * married to illustrious nobles or learned men 
of repute ” They had a sou named Ibrdhim, wlio was father of 
I^Iauldud llliniiaju d dm ’Usman, who was father of Mauland 
Siidju d dm, avho was fUher of our author, Minhdju s Sirdj 
Siraju d dm was a man of some distinction Ho was appointed 
Eazi of tho army of Hindustan by Jluhamniad Ghori in a if 
582 (1186 ad), and his son refers to him by his titles of 
“ *Ajuhatu z Zaman afi>ahii I ’Ajam — tho wonder of tho time and 
tho most elofjuent man of Persia ’ 

Tho autlior of this work, Minbiju s Sirdj, came from Ghor to 
Sind, tfcli and Multan m 624 (a d 1237), and Ins 
character for learning must then hare been already established, 
as ho tells US that tho 1 mozi College at XTcli w os placed under lus 
chajgo In the year foiloNvmg, Sultan Shamsu d dm Altamsh led 
his aimies from Dehh to suppress Ndsiru d dm Kubdclia who 
> [£be coimtr} bcivccu Merr and BaUdi ^ 
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had succeeded in gaining sovereign authority in those quarters, 
and after the defeat and death of Kubdcha, Minhaju-s Sirdj was 
admitted to an interview with Altamsh, and returned in his^ 
train to Dehli, w'here.he arrived in Ramazan, 625 (August, 
1228). In 62^ a.h. he^ followed Altamsh to the siege of 
Gwalior, where he was appointed one of the^cqi^ preach ers, and 
soon afterwards was made “law-officer, and director of the 
preaching, and of all religious, moral, and judicial affairs.” 
He aGandoned this position in 635, when the forces of Sultan 
Raziya marched there. After the death of this able but unfor- 
tunate queen, we find him at Dehli, writing congratulatory verses 
upon the accession of her successor, Eahrdm - Shih, a nd w hen.a 
panic fell upon the city at the threatened incursion of the 
Moghals, he was called upon to preach and conciliate the minds 
of the people. Soon after this, in a.h. 639 (1211 a.d.) Bahram 
Sh^h made him Kdzi of the capital and of all his territories. 
But he did not hold this office long. Bahram Shdli was deposed, 
-and slain at the end of 639 h., and Minhaju-s Siraj immediately 
afterwards tendered his resignation. 

In Hijra 640, he started for Laldiuauti, and stayed there 
until the end of 642.jS'^This residence in the capital of Bengal 
afforded him opportunities for acquiring accurate information re- 
specting that outlying Musulman territory, and makes all that 
he says upon that subject of especial value. 

At the end of 642, he returned to Dehli and arrived there 
early in the following year. He was immediately appointed 
Principal pf thp .Ndsjriy-aX'oUege, and^sujj^intendeni^ofjt^en- 
^dqwments.. He was also made Kazi of Gwalior, and preacher in 
the mietropolitan mosque. At the beginning of 644 h. (1246 
A.D.) Nd^irff d din Mahmud ascended the throne, and our author 
received a prize for his congratulatory ode on the occasion, speci- 
mens of which he inserts in his history. The full tide of pros- 
perity had now set in upon him ; he received many honours ft’om 
the Sultan Hdsiru-d din, and from the distinguished noble whom 
he calls Ulugh Khan-i Mu’azzam, who succeeded Hasiru-d din 
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on tlio throne, and is tetter kno^vn as Ghiyasu-d din Baiban. 
The author records the grant of a village which he received in 
t/i’dwi, and mentions with great complacency the many favours 
of which ho was the recipient. Finally he was honoured with 
the titl e of Sadt-i Jahaiu and 'W’as again made K^i of the state 
and mag istrate of the c apitaU 

In honour of his patron, Nasiru-d din, he named his work 
Tahahdt-i Ndsirl, apd ho breaks off his history rather abruptly 
in the fifteenth year of that monarch’s reign, intending, as he 
said, to resume his pen "if life and opportunity were afforded him. 
The date of his death is not known, but ho probably survived 
Ndsiru-d din, as the period of that monarch’s reign is stated in 
this work as extending to twenty-two years, which, however, is 
an error, as it lasted only twenty years. The eulogistic way in 
which he always speaks of the successor of Nusiru-d din would 
induce the belief that tho work appeared in the reign of that 
Sultdn, and tho fact is proved by his more than once offering up 
an ejaculatory prayer for the continuance of his reign. 

The following careful analysis of tho contents of the history 
has been borrowed from Mr. Morley’s catalogue of the MSS. of 
tho Royal Asiatic Society: — 

“The Tabakdt-i Ndsiri is divided into twenty-three books, and 
contains as follows 

“Author's Preface, in which he dedicates his work to Abu-1 
Muzaffar !Ndsira-d din Mahmud Ibnu-s Sultdn Altamsh, king 
of Dehli. 

“ Book I. — Account of tlio Prophets and Patriarchs ; of J esus 
Christ j of Ishmacl and tho ancestors of Muhammad ; and a 
history of Muhammad himself to the day of his death. 

“ Book II. — History of the first four IChalifas ; of the de- 
scendants of ’Ali, and of the ten Mubashshir. 

“Book III. — The Khalifas of the Bani Ummayya. 

“ Book IV. — The Khalifas of the Bani ’Abbas, to the ex- 
tinction of the Klialifat in a.h. 656 (a.d. 1258). 

“•Book Y. — Tho history of the early kings of Persia, com- ^ 
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prising the Prshchulians, the Kaianians, the Ashlctinians, the 
Snsanians, and tlio Akasira from I^anshirwan to Yazdajird. 

“Book YI. — History of tlic kings of Yaman, from Harisu-r 
Kiiisli to Biidan. 'vvlio "^vas converted to the Isl/im. 

“Book VII. — History of the Ttihirides from tho Tahir Zuu-1 
Yiimnain to that of Muhammad Lin Tdhir, the last king of tho 
dynasty, who was conquered by Ya’kub Lais, in a.h. 259 
(a. I). 872). 

“ Book VIII. — History of t])C Sallaridcs from Ya’kub Lais 
to the death of 'Aniru Lais in a.h. 289 (a.d. 901). 

“Book IX. — History of tho Samdnidcs from their orimn to 

» C7 

A.H. 389 (a.d. 998) when 'Abdu-l Malik bin Nub was sent as a 
captive to Uzjand. 

“ Book X. — llistor}” of the Buwaihides from their origin to 
the lime of Abu-1 Fawaris Sliarafu-d Daula. 

“ Book XT. — ^History of the (Biaznividcs from Subuktigin to 
the dentil of Khusru IMaliic in a.h. 598 (a.d. 1201). 

“Book XII. — History of tho Saljuks of Persia from their 
origin to the death of Siiltdn Sanjar in a.h. 552 (a.d. 1157) j of 
the .Saljitk*^ of Burn and ’Irak, from tlioir origin to the time of 
Bukmi-d din Kilij Ar.sldn ; and an account of Tughril bin Tugh- 
ril. to his deatlj, and tho conquest of ’Irak by Takash, King of 
Khivurizm. 
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of Syria, Kuru-d dm Zangi and ifaliku-a Salih ; and the Ayyu- 
bites of Egypt, from the tiino of Ayyiib to tho death of Afaliku-s 
S5Iih bin Maliku-1 ICumil. 

“ J3ook XVI. — History of tho Khwiiri^mians, from their origin 
to tho death of Jalalu-d dia Mankburiii, in A.ii. G29 {a.d. 1231). 

“ Book XVII. — History of tho Shansabaiiiya Sultans of Ghor, 
from tho origin of tho family to tho time of ’Aliiu-d din ^luham- 
niad bin Abu 'AH, the twenty-second and last king, who sur- 
rendered the city of F!roz-Koh to jMuliammad Khwarizm Shdh 
in A.H. 612 (a.d. 1215), 

**BookXVni. — Tho Shansabdniya Kings of Bdmidn and 
TukhAristdn, from Fakhru-d din jMas’ud, the first king, to tho 
time of tlio fifth monarch, 'Aldu-d dIa i^las ud, wlio was slain by 
his nephew JaMlu-d din 'AH. 

“Book XIX. — History of tho Shansabdniya Sultdns of 
Ghazniii, from tho time of Satfu-d din Suri, who conquered 
Babrdm Shdh Ghaznawi, to that of Kutbu>d din Aibak, who ex- 
pelled Taju-d din Yalduz, in a.ii. 003 (a.d. 1200). 

“Book XX.— Tho Muizziya Sultans of Hindustdn, compris- 
ing tho history of Kutbu-d din Aibak, and of his son Ardm 
Shdh, whoso capital was Dehli; of Ndsiryd dhi Kubdeha al 
i^Iu’izzi .and Bahdu-d din Tugbril al Mu'izzi ; and of tho first 
four Khilji princes who reigned at Lakhnauti or Gaur, ending 
^Yith Ilusdmu-d din Gliiydsu-d din, who was defeated and slain 
by Ndsiru-d din Mahmiid bin Shamsu-d din Altanish, governor 
of i^ehdr, in A.ii. G34 (a.d. 1226). 

I/** Book XXL — History of tho Shamsiya Sultdns of Hindustan, 
whoso capital was Dchli, from the time of Shamsu-d din Al- 
tamsh. who expelled Ardin Shah from tho throne in A.ii. 607 
(a.d. 1210) to A.n, G58 (a.d. 1259), when Ndsirn-d din Mah- 
mud, tho seventh lung of tho dynasty, reigned in Dchli, and tlu 
author completed the present history. 

“ Book XXII. — Account of tho most eminent nobles, viceroys, 
governors, etc., who flourished under the Shamsiya dynasty, 
from A.II. 625 (a.d. 1227) to the author’s own time, ending with 
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a life of Balidu-d din Alu Khan Balban wlio was the wazir of 
Ndsiru-d din Mahmud, and who afterwards, on the death of that 
monarch, ascended the throne of Dehli without opposition. 

“ Book XXIII. — On the incursions of the infidels; comprising 
an account of the war between Sultan Sanjar Saljuki and the 
tribes of Kara Khita ; of the conquest of Turkistan by Mu- 
hammad Khwarizm Shah, and the defeat and death of Our 
Khdn, the Kara Khitaian, in a.h. 607 (a.d. 1210); and of 
Changiz Khan and his descendants, viz; — Juji Khan, Uktai 
Khdn, Chaghatai Khan, Kuyuk Khdn, Batu Khan, Mangu 
Khan, Hulaku Khan, and Barakah Khdn, to a.h. 658 (a.d. 
1259).” 

''The Tabak^t-i Ndsiri is held in very high esteem both in 
India and Europe. Firishta and others refer to it as an excellent 
work of high authority; Anquetil du Perron ealls it a “ precious 
work,” and Elphinstone mentions it as a work of the liighest 
celebrity. Stewart in his History of Bengal, follows it very 
closely, and considers it “a very valuable book.” These en- 
comiums are not altogether undeserved ; it is written in a plain, 
unaffected style, and the language is considered very correct. 
The author but rarely indulges in high-flown eulogy, but 
narrates his facts in a plain, straightforward manner, which in- 
duces a confidence in the sincerity of his statements, and the 
accuracy of his knowledge. He appears to have been industrious 
in collecting information from trustworthy persons, and he often 
mentions his authority for the facts he records. Still he is very 
meagre in his details, and Mr. Morley justly observes, “man y 
portio ns of t he b^ory are toojeoncise to be of much use.” He 
is also particularly disappointing occasionally in the brevity with 
which he records important matters ' about which he might have 
obtained full information, such, for instance, as the irruption of 
the “ infidels of Ohangiz Khan ” into Bengal, as far as the w'alls 
of Lakhnauti, in 642 h. (1-245 a.d.) 

Another defect of the work arises from its plan,,whicKilgcessi- 
tates repetition, and requires events to be related in more than 
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ono place. Thus, the record of tlic rcigu of Nusiru»d din and tho 
memoir of Ulugh KJiau (Glii) dsu-d din) go oi cr tho satno ground, 
and record many of tho same facta hut with consrdcrablo variety 
of detail.] 

(Jt is strange (says Sir Henry Elliot) that tho Tabakat-i 
Nasiri should ho so scarce in India, I know of only ouo copy 
besides my o^^u, although there is no norU for >\hich I havo 
searclicd so much.^ It is in ouo of tho royal libraries of Luck- 
now, and though scieral of my corrcaiiondcuts had declared that 
it nas not to bo found there, I discovered it at last by making a 
mail ascend a ladder, and read out tho title of every nork in tho 
library. After tho lnp&o of almost three hours the name nas 
read out. ^Tho nork is by no means uncommon in Europe. 
Scarcely any ouo ts so much quoted by Orientalists. It is 
poasiblo that tlio reason of its being so scarce in Indu is that it 
vituperates tho Mughals, and shows tho consternation which 
they occasioned at tlio time of their first conquests, inasmuch as 
tho author represents tlicni os manifest signs of tho approach of 
tho day of judgment.* ^ 

[Tho portions of tho Tabakdt-i Nasiri which relate to India 
havo been printed in tlio Bibliotheca Indica, under tho super- 
intcndanco of Major Lees, in a volume of 450 pages. This con- 
tains tho 11th and the I7tli to tho 22d T.abakats or books. Major 
Lees’ preface to this volume states tho reasons for thus limiting 
the publication, and contains some critical observations upon tho 

* [Stewart describes a copf bcIoDgm^ to Tippii's Library said to bare bcca copied * 
by the author himself] 

* It VOS tho terror arising from the same cause which induced European writers to 
give these hordes the name of Tartars. The correct word is Tatars, which signifies 
a tributary people, and though improperly applied to tho Ifongols themselves, yet 
represented tho great majority of the races which swelled their ranks. Superstitious 
monks supposed them to have come from tho infernal regions, and hence called them 
Tartars. St. Louis writes to his queen Blanche, “This divine consolation will 
always exalt our souls, that in tho present danger of tho Tartars, either ivo shall 
push them back into the Tartarus whence they ore come, or they will bnng us all 
into Ilcaven” Klaproth, Atia FolugloUa^ p 202 See also Schmidt, Forsehungm 
tm Geliicle dcr Volker inillel Asifnt, p 62, and Pallas, Sammlunj Jltslonscker 
Hachnelilen uber dts Mongolitchen VolienekaJieH, rol. ii. p, 429 , De la Croix Sulotre 
<r Qenghtscan, p. 63 
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value of this work, and of others which furnish the materials for 
the history of the early Muhammadan rulers of India.^ 

Size of Sir H. Elliot’s MS. — Small folio, 12 by 8 inches. 
Seventeen lines in each page.] 

Extracts. 

TABAKAT XI. 

History op the Ghaznivide Sovereigxs. 

[Page 6 to 27 of the Printed Text.] 

Imam Abu-1 Fazl al Hasan Eaihaki relates in the Tarikh-i 
Xasiri, that Sultan Sa’id Mahmud heard from his father, Amir 
Subuktigin,® that his (Subuktigin’s) fatlier was called Kard- 
bahkam. His name was Jaitk (troop), and in Turki they call a 
troop hahJcam; so that the meaning of the name Kard-hahliam 
is “black troop.” Whenever the Turks in Turkistdn heard his 
name they fled before liim on account of his activity and courage. 

Imam Muhammad ’Ali Abu-1 Kasim Hamadi says in his 
Tarikh-i Majdul, that Amir Subuktigin was a descendant of 
King Yazdajird. When this monarch was slain in a mill in 
the country of Merv, in the reign of the commander of the faith- 
ful ’TJsman, his followers and dependants [athd^ wa asJiyd’), came 
to Turkistan, and entering into intermarriages with the people 
of that country after two or three generations (their descendants) 

_ became Turks. Their palaces in this country are still standing. 
The following is a genealogical table of this race : — Amir Subuk- 

^ See Elpliinstone’s History ; Stewart’s History of Bengal, and Bis Catalogue of 
Tippoo’s Library; Jour. E. As. Soe. xvii. 138 ; Jour, des Savants, 1840, p. 221; 
Jour. Asiatique, IV. serie, vol. iii. ; Collection Orient. I. 198; Hammer, Goldene 
Horde, I. xv. xxiii. ; Haji Khalfa, iv. 153; Ouseley, JebanBra, x. 7. 

® Hammer Purgstall (Gemaldesaal, iv. 102) says, on tbe authority of the Farhang-i 
Shu’iiri, that the only correct spelling of this name is “ Seitditffht,” or, according to 
the system adopted in this work, Stbulcfifftn, hut Ibn Khallikan distinctly says the 
word should he spelt SuluMiffin. [A carefully -written MS. of ’TJthf in the British 
hluseum writes it “ SttluUilin.” The orthography of all these Turki names is very 
variable and unsettled. Historians differ from each other and ate often at variance 
■with themsehes. — Jottr. Ji. A. S. ix. 268.] 
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tigin, son of Jauk Kard-babkam, who was the son of Kara 
Arsldn, the son of Kard-malat, son of Kara Nn’mdn, son of Firoz, 
son of Tazdajird, who was the sovereign of Persia,^ — but God 
knows the truth. 

I — Amlru-l Ghazi Nasiru-d dm Siibttkiigin 

Imam Abu 1 Fazl Baihaki writes that Kasr Haji was a trader 
m the reign of ’Abdu-1 Malik Nuh Sdmani He bought Subuk- 
tigin, and took him to Bukhara as a slave The marks of 
wisdom and activity were stamped upon his forehead, and he was 
purchased by the Lord Chamberlain (Amir hajib), Alptigin In 
the sei VICO of this nobleman ho went to Tukhdnstdn, and when 
Alptigin was appointed governor of that place he continued to 
serve him In tho course of events Alptigin came afterwards to 
Ghaznln, when ho conquered the country of Zdwulistdn, and 
wrested Ghaznln from tho hands of Amir Andk ® 

Eight years afterwards Alptigm died,* and was succeeded by 
his son Is'hak. This chief fought with Andk, and being defeated 
he went to Buklidrd, wbero he succeeded in obtaining assistance 
from Amir Mansur Nuh Thus strengthened, he returned and 
retook Ghazni One year later he expired, and Bilkdtigln,^ tho 

^ A long account o£ the parentage of Subuktigm u given in the Jhmiut 
Tawhrlkh, in which his descent i5 traced from Tughnl, Iting of Iferr Finshta 
follows the gcncalogjr here given The Rauzalo s Safa does not notice either 
Bnggs, Fenshti I 13 , Gemaldesaal, lY p 105 

* [Mr Thomas published a translation of this passage in tho Jour It As Society, 
Tol XTii p 141 In his translation, and in the Muoshi s original translation from the 
hIS , the word “ amir docs not appear, bnt tho editors of the printed text must have 
had authority for it The word is important, because Mr Thomas tales “ Aniik to 
he a local, not a personal or tnbal appellation, and proposes to change the orthography 
so as to make the word to he “ Lambak te * Lamgh&n ” If the name is a local one 
we must here read “Amir of Andk ’ I have mv doubts upon this and I cannot acquiesce 
in the change of “Anfik ' to “ Lamhak ” Tho pnnted text gives “Andk, and tho 
MSS of the India Library, of the E A Society, and of Pans, agree in this ortho- 
graphy Sic H EUiotsMS has“Abfik’* In a previous page (181) we have had 
it as “ Edbak, ’ and Mr Thomas says it is also wnttea “Ldyak The change of 
any of these forms to “ Lambak ' is a bold one, and I prefer adhenng to the best 
authonzed form, although we are unable to identify it with any knomi name ] 

s [There ore coins, one of them at least undisputed, dated n 347, hcanng tho 
name of “ Albtigln ’ —See Note m tho Appendix on tho Coins ] 

* [Tho pnnted text here gives the name “ MilLktigla,” but Sir H Elliots MS 
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chief of the Turks, was raised to his place. This chief was r 
very just and religious man, and was one of the gi’eatest warriori 
in the world. He died after a reign of two years. Amir Subu^'' 
tigin was in his service. Bilkdtigin was succeeded by I 
Parl,i who was a very depraved naan. A party of the inhi^ 
tants of Ghazni opened communications with Ahu ’Ali Anuy 
and invited him hack. Abu ’Ali obtained the aid of the som , 
the king of Kabul, ^ but when they came into the vicinity {Jiao 
of Oharkh,^ Subuktigin with five hundred Turks fell upon the 
and defeated them. He put a great number to the sword, ai 
took many prisoners. He also captured two elephants, a: 
carried them to Ghazni. After the achievement of this victo)^ 


the people, who were disgusted with Pari on account of hi 
wickedness {famcl\ raised Subuktigin with unanimous consent t( 
the chieftainship of Ghazni. On the twenty-seventh of Sha^ban 
A.H. 366 (April, 977), on Friday, he came out of the fort witl 
the umbrella, jewels, and banners, and proceeded to the Jami 
Masjid, where he was confirmed in the government an( 
sovereignty of the country. He carried his arms fi’om Ghaznii 
to different countries, and brought Zamin-ddwar,^ Kusdar 
Bamian, the whole of Tukharistdn and Ghor into his possession 
On the side of India he defeated Jaipal at the head of a larg( 
army and numerous elephants. He also drove back Bughre 
Khan, of Kashghar, (from his attacks upon) the Samaniai 
dynasty. He then went to Balkh, and restored the chief o 
Bukhara to his throne. In his time great exploits were per 
formed, and all the sources of intez’nal dissensions in Khur^saz 
were eradicated. 


lias » Bilkafigin,” ^vliicli is correct. The elevation of Bilk&tigin is a fact unnoticei 
liy every other known historian, hut it supported by the evidence of the Jfuni’u- 
Hikhyat, and it is incontestibly proved by a unique coin bearing his name, and datec 
A.ii. 359 (a.d. 969). See Jotcr. JR. A. S. xidi. 142.] 

1 [‘‘Mari’’ in Sir H. E.’s MS., and “Piri” iu Mr. Thomas’ translation of thii 
passage.] 2 [The Munshi’s translation had “ Mir Shhh of Kabhl.”] 

^ [ Var. “ Kharj Gharkh has been identified with a village of that name in Lohgar 
—See Jour. R. A. S. xvii. 141. A)-in-i Akbari II. p. I 8 I. Erskine's Baber, p. 48.; 

■* [Dhwar or Zamfn-dhwar is the country on the flelmand, between Siiisthn anc 
Ghor.] 
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lu tliQ month of Shaww^il, All 381 (Ifo\ ember, 991) tlio 
comnnnd of Khurdsdu was conferred on Amir Mahmud, under 
''0 titlo of Saifu d daula^ and Amir Subuktigiii received tho 
hn( of Ndsiru-d dm llocxpcltcd Abu 1 ha^au Saiinjur, and 
irasdn was cleared of its enemies Amir Subuktigm was 
wi e, juat, bra\c, and religious man faithful to Ins agreements, 
thful 111 his words, and not a\ancious for wealth Ho was 
id and just to ins subjects, and tho Ahnightj God liad bo 
°wcd upon Inm all tho great qualities which aro adnnrablo m 
bles and princes Tho length of his reign was twenty jears, 
^/^d of his life fifty six years IIo died in tho Mcimty of Balkh, 
^ * tho vilIagQ of Banna! Madrui, i ir 38C (99G a d ) ^ 

11 '—Itcign of ihc great Kinj Tamhm d dauk ^Ta/iinud ITtzamu d 
dm Abu I Kusim Mabmud, son of SiiliiUigin 
Sultan Mahmud was a great monarch Ho was t!io first 
Muhammadan king who rccci>cd tlio tiilo of Sulim from the 
Khahf IIo was bom on tho night of Tliursdaj, tho tenth 
of Muharram, a ii 3C1' (2ud October, 971), in tho so\enth jcar 
after tho time of Jlilkatigm A moment (sa’at) boforo his 
birth, Amir Subuktigm saw in a dream that a treo sprang 
up from tho fire place m tho midst of Ins house, and grew 
so high that it covered tlio whole world with its shadow 
■Wakmg in alarm from his dream, ho began to icllcct upon tho 
import of it At that very moment a messenger camo, bringing 
the tidings that tho Almightj had given him a son Subuk- 
tigm greatly rejoiced, and said, I nanio tho child Mahmud On 
tho samo ni^lit that he was bom, an idol tcinplo m India, m tho 
vicinity of Parshdwar, on tho banka of tho Sind, fell down 
« • * * * 

Mahmud was a man of great abilities, rmd is renowned as ono 
of the greatest champions of Islam Ho ascended tho Ihrouo m 

[The coins of SubnVtigln in some T*nely are extant — Seo Note n the Append x J 
* [Finshta gives tho date as 9lh Mohanaia 057 u and he has hecn followed by 
Elphinstono — Br ggs Fen$h(a i 33 Elphinsto&c 323 ] 
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unbounded tyranny, there were left surviving in the fort of 
Barghand,’^ two princes wdio were sons of Mas'ud. One of these 
was named Ibrahim, and the other Farrukh-z4d. Tughril, the 
accursed, had sent a party of men to the fort of Barghand to put 
them to death. The commandant of the fort pondered over the 
matter for a day, and kept these emissaries at the gate of the 
fort upon the understanding that they were to come in on the 
following day, and execute their orders. Suddenly some fleet 
messengers arrived with the intelligence that the^ accursed Tugh- 
ril had been killed. When that wretched man fell in Ghazni by 
the hand of Hoshtigin, the grandees, princes, and generals set 
about searching for a king. It was then discovered that two 
persons (of the royal family) were left surviving in the fort of 
Barghand. Accordingly they all repaired to that place. At first 
they wished to raise Ibrahim to the throne, but he was very 
feeble in body, and as no delay could be admitted, Farrukh-zad 
was brought out, and proclaimed king on Saturday, the ninth of 
Zilka’da, A.H. 443 (March, 1052 a.d.). 

Farrukh-zad was very mild and just. When he ascended the 
throne the country of Zawulistan was in a state of desolation 
from disease and murrain,^ so he remitted the revenue that it 
might again become prosperous. He secured the territories of 
the kingdom, and reigned seven years. He died of colic in the 
year 451 (1059 A.D.), at the age of thirty-four years. 

X . — Sultan Ibrahim? 

Sultan Zahiru-d daula wa Xasiru-l Millat Eaziu-d din Ibrahim, 
son of Mas’ud, was a great king, — wise, just, good. God-fearing, 
and kind, a patron of letters, a supporter of religion, and a 
pious man. When Farrukli-zad became king, Ibrahim was 

[The printed text has Eazghand, hut Sir H, Elliot reads Barghand, and says 
Barghand lies hetn-een Tak and Ghazni.] 

- I’Amiriz-o muidn . — The former n-ords mean literally diseases, hut it is also used 
for those diseases of the body politic, extraordinary imposts.] 

® [A note gives the names of his thirty-six sons, which are said to differ slightly in 
the three MSS. used.] 
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taken out of tlio fort of Dirgliaiiil, mil brought to that *of 
and on iho dealli of TarnikU iW all men concurred m recog- 
nizing his sutcc«iiion. An olfittr iiimcd Ilii-an nent to mit 
uiMjii Imn, and tlio approbation of tlio people of tho king- 
dom lie nas brouglit out from iho fort, and on Mouda) he 
auopiciously ascended llio throne The next daj ho spent in 
mourning for Ins hto brutiier, and paid i visit to his tomb, and 
to tUo tombs of his niccslors All tlio nobles and great men 
nalked on foot in attciKlancc upon him XIo bestoued nofivours 
upon an^ one, ind hence ipprelicnsions about Ins rule took pos- 
session of tlio licarts of tlio poopio When tlio intelligence of his 
acceaaion reached Ddud, tho Saljuki, lio sent somo nobles mto 
Khurasan, and m ido peace avith Inin After tho death of Duud, 
Ins son, Alp Arsidn, confirmed tins tieat) of pciec Ibrdlum 
strcngtlicned Inmsclf in the possession of Ins ancestors , tho dis- 
orders a\Iuch had arisen ui the country Irom tho hto extra- 
ordinary oveuts ho rectified, and tho Mihmudi kingdom began 
oiieo again to fiounah Kuincd places ^^clo built atrcsli, and 
stNcral fortified places and towns were founded, as Khaird- 
bad, Imaiiabad, and other places Many wonders and marvels 
appeared m Ins reign, and Duud, the Saljuki, died, who m 
luNOc, war, slauglitcr, aud eoiiqucst, passed like v flasli of light- 
ning Ibroliim was born at Ihrat, m tlio year ot tho coit(]Ucst 
of Gurgan, 121 ir (1073 AD) Ho had thirty six sous and 
forty daughters All tho daughters ho married to illustrious 
nobles or learned men of repute One of these priiiLCsscs was 
ancestress in tho third degree of Mnihaj Siiaj iho cause of 
tho cnugntioii of tho authoi s auecstors from Juzjdn, was that 
Imam *Abdu-l Klidlik, who is buried at Tahirdbad, in Ghazni, 
saw m a dream wlnlo lio lived m Juzjun, an angel who told liim 
to rise, go to Ghazni, aud take a wife Upon Ins awaking it 
struck linn that tins might bo somo work of tlio do\il, but as he 
dreamed tho sarao thing three times successively, ho acted m 
compliance \yjtli his dream, and camo to Ghazni There ho 
married ouo of tho dauglitera of Ibidhim, aud by that princess 
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he had" a son named Ibrahim. This Ibrahim was father of 
Maulana Minhaju-d din ’Usman, who was father of Maulana 
Siraju-d din, the wonder of his time, and father of Minhaju-s 
Siraj. Sultan Ibrahim reigned happily for forty-two years, and 
died in the year 492 h. (1098 a.d.), at the age of sixty. 

XI. — ’Aldu-d din Mas'iid, the Generous, son of Ibrahim?- 

Sultan Mas’ud, the generous, was a virtuous prince, who had 
a prosperous reign. He possessed many excellent qualities, and 
was adorned with justice and equit 3 ^ He ascended the throne 
in the days of A1 Mustazhar bi-llah Ahmad, commander of the 
faithful, son of Muktadar. He was very modest and liberal. 
He abolished all the tyrannical practices which had been intro- 
duced in former reigns, and cancelled the newly-established im- 
posts throughout the dominions of Mahmud, and the country of 
Zawulistan. Taxes and imposts were remitted in all his do- 
minions. He restored to the princes, nobles, and grandees their 
possessions as they had held them in the reign of Sultan Ibra- 
him, and he adopted whatever seemed best for the welfare of the 
state, Amir ’Azdu-d daula was confirmed in the governorship 
of Hindustan. In the days of this prince the great Hajib died; 
but Hajib Taghatigln crossed the river Ganges, and made an in- 
cursion into Hindustan, carrying his arms farther than any 
army had reached since the days of Sultan Mahmud. All the 
affairs of state were reduced .to a system in his reign, and there 
was nothing to disturb the minds of any one in any quarter. 
He was born in Ghazni in a.h. 463 (1061 a.d), and after reign- 
ing seventeen years, he died in the year 509 (1115 a.d.), at the 
age of fifty-seven. He married the sister of Sultan Sanjar, who 
was called, Mahd-i ’Irdk (Cradle of ’Irak). 

XII . — Malik Arslan, son of Sultan Mas’ud. 

Malik 'Arslan Abu-1 malik ascended the throne a.h. 509 (a.d. 
1115), and brought Garmslr and the kingdom of Ghazni under 
^ [A note gives the names of his seventeen sons.] 
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his rule Bahrain ShiUi, his uncle, iled to Sultin Sanjar, m 
IChurdsdn Scicral uoudcrful phcnornciii occurred in tlio rei^jn 
of tins prince One >\a3 that firo and Iigfitnin" fill from the 
sky, and burnt the inarkcUi of Ghazni Other distrc«aing 
calamities and events occurred during his reign, unking it hate- 
ful to the people Arslan was fitnous for lus uiaginimiuty and 
energv, courage, and bravciy After he had ascended tho throno 
ho treated lus mother, Mahd i *Iruk, with contempt, and this in- 
censed Sanjar, who gavo his aid to Ihhraiii Sluli and marched 
to Gliaznl Mahk Arslan gavo him battle, but being defeated, 
ho tied to Ilindust ui, and fell into great distress IIo expired 
m A II 511 (1117 V. 1 ) ), after a reign of two years, m tlio thirty- 
iifth year of Ins age 

XIII —Ita/traiii S/ia/i * 

^tu’uzu d daula Bahruni Shdh, was handsome and manly, 
liberal, just, and a friend of Ins people In tlio early part of Ins 
career, wltcu ^llahk Arsldti succeeded his father, Sultdu Bias ud 
the generous, ho went to lUiurdSiiu, tho throne of winch country 
was occupied lu those days by tho great Sultan Sa id Sanjar 
Bahrdm Shah rcinaiucd for some time at his Court But at 
length Sultdu Sanjar marched against Glnziit and defeated 
hlalik Arslan in battle Babrdin Sii ih then mounted tho 
throne, and was supported by Sultdu Sanjar Saijid Ilasan 
composed an ode, which ho recited at Court in tho prc*cnco of 
Sanjar Sanjar went back to Kliurdsdii, and Bahrdui took pos- 
session of tlio country IIo uiado Bomo expeditions to Ilm- 
lustan, aud on tho twenty seventh of llamazaii, vii 512, ho 
captured Muhammad BdliaMm, and kept him a prisoner, but ho 
afterwards liberated him, and assigned tlio wliolo country of 
Ilmdustdu to him fins officer again revolted aud built tho 
fort of Nagor, in tho Siwdhk lulls, in tho vicinity of Bera * Ho 
had many sons and dependants Bahrani Shah proceeded to 
Hindustan to subduo the fort, and Muhammad Baliahm marched 

^ f A note gives tlio names of his nuo sons ] a [ Sahra in ono MS J 
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towards Multan to meet him, and gave battle, but God punished 
him for his ingratitude, and he, with his ten ^ sons, their horses 
and arms, fell on the day of battle into a quagmire,” so that no 
trace of him was left. Bahrdm Shah returned to Ghazni, and 
;had to fight against the kings of Ghor. In the war his son 
Daulat Shah was slain, and in one campaign he was defeated 
three times by Sultdn ’Alau-d din. Ghazni fell into the hands 
of the Ghorians, who set it on fire and destroyed it. Bahrdm 
Shah went to Hindustan, but when the Ghorians had retired, he 
again came to Ghazni, and there expired. His reign lasted 
forty-one years. 

XIV . — KJmsru Shdh^ Son of Bahrain Shah? 

Sultan Yaminu-d daula Khusru Shdh ascended the throne 
in A.H. 552 (1157 a.d.) The kings and princes of Ghor had 
shaken the throne of the descendants of Mahmud, and had 
wrested from them and desolated the countries of Ghazni, Bust, 
Zamin-dawar, and Takindbdd. W eakness had thus fallen on the 
kingdom and its splendour was departed. When Khusru Shah 
ascended the throne he was weak and unable to bring the country 
under his rule. 

A body of Ghuzz (Turks) also arose and attacked Khurasan^ 
where the reign of Sultan SaTd Sanjar had come to an end. 
An army likewise came against Ghazni, and Khusru Sh^h be- 
ing unable to resist them went to India. He thus lost Ghazni 
which fell into the hands of the Ghuzz, and so remained for 
twelve years. But at length Sultan Sa’id Ghiyasu-d din Mu- 
hammad Sam led an army from Ghor, expelled the Ghuzz, took 
possession of Ghazni, and mounted the throne. Khusru Shah 

’ [The printed text says “two,” but “ten” seems to be the correct number.— See 
Fh'ishta I. 151.] 

2 [The text has some unintelligible words which vary in the different MSS. 
Briggs says “ a quagmire,” and something like that must be intended.] 

3 [Note in the Text. — “Sons of Khusru Shhh — Khusru Malik, Mahmdd 
Shah, Kai Khusni.”] 

^ [The printed text omits the word “ Khurksan,” but it is necessary to the sense 
and true to the fact.] 
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Ind gone to Lalioro m Ilitidu'^tuii, where ho died Ho reigned 
60 \cu }ears 

XV — /i7ji«»u J/W/i/ 5o»i of Jvhwitu Shuhf iho hut Juu j of tho i 
OAazntrufc Ihjntuij 

ICliU'^ni Malik Tiijit d daiili Suit >n Jahui tlio gentle king 
mounted the tliroiio at Laliort 1 I»h pnneo was cxtccdiUj^I^ 
gentle, liberal, and nio<lest, but fond of pleasuro Ho po<‘-e sed 
many excellent qnaUliCij, Imt as ho h\cd when Uie rule of Ins 
iuniii^ enno to an end, ho was held lu sm ill eAtcein Witli Inm 
clo'jed tile power of his house, ml inireli) reigned in the country 
All tho nobles and olhcets ot tlie Stite, both lurks and freemen, 
t^itruk o i(hrtir)s de erted him Iho slaves and «er»ants of tho 
Ihrouo took tho go\ eminent mlo their own Iniuls, while ho in 
uidulgesl m luxury and pleasure 

Sultm Sa’id ^lu’uzu d dauH Muliammad S'nn camo every 
jear from Gliazm, coutinuillj incrc%^mg Ins Iiold upon Hind 
and Sind, till at length in \ ii *>77 (1181 ad), )io adiunccd to 
tho g,atoa of Lahon, wheie ho took tho clrphmt and tho sou ot 
IClm«ru Slidh and earned them otf with him 

In A II 583 (1187 vd) ho again adsanced on Lahore and 
took It Ho tlicn dethrone I Klm^ru Mahk, sent him to Gliazm 
from whence ho was siib^cijuontH sent to 1 iroz Koli, wliicli was 
tlio capital of t!io grcit king Sultan G!u)uan d dm 'Mulnmmail 
Sdm By order ot tins monarch Klmsru Mahk was kept a 
prisoner in tho foit of Balraw an, in Glnrjistan "When tho war 
(Auduu) of Sultau Shdh (of Kliwurizm) broke out m Ivliurisdn, 
Iho kings of Ohor^ were obliged to throw thcmacUcs into it, and 
tlicy tlieii put Sultau Kimsru Hlalik to deatli in tlio year 508 it 
(\ 3> 1201) Ills son Babrnn Shdh wlio was a captive in tlio 
fort of Saiirud m Glior, was also slam Thus ended tho Iiou o 
of Ndsiru d dm Subuktigm Iho kingdom of Irdii, tho throne 
of Hiudustdn, and tho country of Khurdadn all foil into tho pos- 
session of tho Shansabdmya Kings 

> [Gli }4su (1 Cin asd Mubanismd 51uiUabu d dla wero brotkcis, and bold a Eort 
of joint ride] 
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TABAKAT XYII. 

The Shansabaniya Sultans and the Kings of Ghob.^ 
[Page 34 to 40 of tbc printed Text.] 

1. — Afnh' Ftiidd Qliori S/iansaU.^ 

Amir Fulad Gliori was one oftke sons of Malik Shansab, son 
of Harnak. The mountains of Glior came into liis possession, 
and he gave new life to the names of his forefathers. When the 
founder of the house of ’Abb^s, Abu Muslim Marwazi, revolted, 
and resolved upon expelling the officers of the Ummayides from 
Khurasan, Amir Fulad led the forces of Ghor to his assistance, 
and took an active part in the victories of the race of ’Abbas, and 
of the people of the house of the prophet. The fortress of Man- 
desh^ was in his possession, and he ruled for some time over the 
Jabbal and Ghor. Upon his death he was succeeded by the 
sons of his brother, but after these nothinjr is known of the 
rulers of Ghor until the time of Amir Banjl Kaharan. 

2 . — Ainir Banji, son of Nahdran. 

Amir Banjl Nah^ran was a great chief, and his history is well 
known in Ghor. He is considered one of the tjreatest kino-s of 
that territory, and all its kings are descended from him. His 
pedigree is thus given. 

* * * * 

Amir Banjl was a handsome and excellent man, possessing 
good qualities, and of very estimable character. When the 
power of the family of ’Abbas was established, and the territories 
of the Muhammadans came under the rule of the Khalifs of that 
house, the first person of the Gliorl family who went to the seat 

1 [Tlie opening of this hook is occupied -with genealogies by •which the pedigree of 
the kings of Ghor is carried through Zuhhk up to Noah.j 

® Briggs in Firishta -writes this name “Shisty.” See Mr. Thomas’ Paper on the 
Coins of the Ghori Dynasty. — Jour. E. As. Soc. xvii. 190.] 
s [A fortress in Khurhshn.] 
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of tlio Kbildfit, aiul obtained the title of sovereignty and a royal 
banner was Amir Banji XuU&ruti. Tho cause of lus going to tho 
prescnco of ndrunu-r Kaslud, llie commander of tlio faithful, 
was as follows ; — Tiiero was a tribo iu Glior called Sluslidiii, who 
asserted that their anccslora wero first converted to Muham- 
madanism, and tlicu tho Shansabduis, ^luhammad is called in 
tho Ghori language Jlamd, and \Gica tliey espoused tho faitli 
tljey wero designated Ilamdis, or IMuhammadans. In tho timo 
of Amir Banji thcro w:is a man of tlic ShCsliani tribo whoso 
name was Sis, or in tlm Ghori language Shi^li. A dlsputo aro^o 
between this Am(r Sldsh and Amir Banji, for tlio chiefjliip 
of Glior, and contention broke out among tho people. It was 
agreed by both parties that Amir Banji and Sldsli sliould both 
repair to tho Khalif, and whoever brought back a patent of 
sovereignty and royal ensign should bo tlio ebief. 

lAecouiii of tho tnlcnidc icluch the tico chio/s had icUh the 
KhaVff ichcii Auiir Uanji, through the m^truction m comt 
ciiqudto ichich he had reccued from a Jeir, ica$ named chief and 
Shhh icaa made (jaicralf^ 

From that tlmo tiio title of tho Shansabdni kings, according to 
tho gracious words of lldrutiu-r Bashld, coriunaiidcr of tlio faitli- 
ful, became Kasim-i Amiru-l Muminin. TJio two cliicfs returned 
to Ghor, and assumed their respective ofiices of ruler of Qhor 
and commander of tho army. Tlicso two offices are held to this 
day by tho difierent parties, according to this arrangement. Tho 
kings of Ohor were all Shansabuiiiaus, and tho commanders of 
tlio army aro called Sliishtiniyiiis, such as i\luadu-d din, Abd-1 
'Abbds Siiish, and Sulaiuidu Slush. 

3 , — Amir Suti. 

Tho writer of this work lias not been able to obtain tho annals 
of the kings of Ghor from tho reign of Amir Banji down to tho 
present reign, so as to cnablo Jiim to write their history in detail. 
Tho author resides in DchH, and through tho disorders which tho 
inroads of tho infidel i\lughals have caused in tho territories of 
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Islam, there has bpen no possibility of liis copying from the 
histories which he had seen in Ghor. lie has written wliat 
he found in the Tdrikli-i Nasin and the Tarlkh-i Ilai'/nrn Kdbi, 
as well as what he Avas able to gleam from old men of Ghor, 
but his readers must pardon imperfections. 

It is said that Amir Siirl was a great king, and most of the 
territories of Ghor were in his posse.-'sion. Jlut as many of the 
inhabitants of Ghor, of high and low degree, had not yet 
embraced Muhammadanism, there was constant strife among 
them. The Saffarlans came from Nlinroz to Bust and Bawar, 
and Yakub Lais overpowered Lak-lak, Avho Avas chief of Takln- 
abdd, in the country of llukhaj,^ The Ghorians sought safety 
in Sarha-sang,- and dAvelt there in sccunty, but even among them 
hostilities constantly prevailed betAveen the Muhammadans and 
the infidels. One castle Avas at Avar Avith another castle, atid 
their feuds Averc unceasing ; but OAving to the inaccessibility of 
the mountains of Rasiat, Avhich are in Ghor, no foreigner Avas 
able to overcome them, and Shansabanl Amir Svirl Avas the head 
of all the Mandeshls. In Ghor there are five great and lofty 
mountains, AAdiich the people of Ghor agree in considering ns 
higher than the Rasiat mountains. One of these is Zar hlurgh, 
in Mandesh, and the capital and palace of the Shansabani kings 
are at the foot of this mountain. It is said that Zdl Zar, father 
of Rustam, Avas here nourished by a Slmurgh, and some of the 
inhabitants of the foot of the mountain say that betAA’een the 
fifth and sixth centuries a loud Amice of cry and lamentation Avas 
heard to proceed from it, announcing the death of Zal. The 
second mountain is called Sar Khizr ; it is also in the ten-itory 
of Mandesh, in the vicinity of Taklibar. The third is Ashak, in 
the country of Timran, Avliich is the greatest and highest of the 
Avhole territory of Ghor. The countiy of Timran lies in the 
valleys and environs of this mountain. The fourth is Waznl, and 
the territories of Dawar and Walasht, and the fort of KaliAvaran, 

1 [A division of Sijistin ; Aracliosia.] 

® [“ Sarlitosang,” or “ Sarli&. Ava Sang," in some copies.] 
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aro Within its ramiRcaUona and nllo^s Ami the fiftli mountain 
IS Faj Hani'tar,* in the country of Ghor It is aery luaccosaiblo 
and secure It is said that tlio length, breadth, and height of 
of tills mountain arc beyond the limits of gucss, and tho po\\cr of 
understanding In tho year 590 (1191 ad), a piece of tho 
trunk of an ebony tree was found on this mountaiu, which ex 
ceeded two hundred mans in weight, and no ono could tell how 
largo and high tho treo must Iia\e been 

4 — Malik Muhammad Suri 

Abu-l Hasan al llaizain, son* of Muhammad n Ndbi author 
of tlio Tdnkhu I Haizam says that when tho govoinmeiit of 
Khurasan and Ziwuhstdn departed from tho Sdtnanians and 
SafFanans, and fell to Amir Subuktigin, ho led his aimy 80 >enl 
times towards tlio lulls of Glior, and earned on many wars 
^Vhen Amir Malunud Subuktigin succeeded to tho throne tho 
kingdom of Glior had dc\oUcd upon Amii Muhammad Sun, 
and he had brought all tho tcnitoncs of Ghor under his sway 
Sometimes ho mado submie«ioii to Sultan Mahmud and at 
otlicrs he revolted, and withheld tho payment of tho fixed 
tribute, and tho coutingcnt of arms winch ho had agreed to 
svippiy Eelymg on tho strength of his forts, and the numbers 
and power of his army, ho was contminlly engaging in hostilities 
Sultan Alahuiud was consequently always on tho watch, and Ins 
mind was much disturbed by Sun's power, lus largo army, and 
tho security afforded to him by tho height and luaccessibility of 
tho lulls of Ghor At last ho marched to Ghor with a consider 
able army Muliammad Sun was besieged m tho fort of Ahan 
gar an, and held out for a long tuno He fought dcspeiately, but 
was at last compelled to evacuate tlio fort, upon conditions, and 
made his submission to Sultan Malmihd 

Tho Sultan took him and bis younger son, whoso name was 
Shlsh, to Ghazni, because the lad was very dear to his fatlior 
When they reached the neighbourhood of Gllan, Amir Mu- 
* [Or Hons^r ] 
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liammad Suri died. Some say that he was taken prisoner, and 
and as he had a very high spirit he could not brook the disgrace. 
He had a ring, under the stone of which was concealed some 
poison, which he took and then died. The Sultan immediately 
sent his son Shlsh hack to Ghor, and gave the chieftainship of 
Ghor to the eldest son, Amir Abu. ’Ali bin Suri, an account of 
whom follows. 

5. Amir Ahu Ali bin Muhammad bin Suri. 

6. Amir Abbas bin Shish bin Muhammad bin Shri. 

7. Amir Muhammad bin Abbas. 

8. Malik Kutbu-d din al Sasan bin Muhammad bin Abbas. 

9. Malik Azzu-d din al Susain bin Masan Abu-s Saldtin. 

30. Malik Kutbu-d din Muhammad bin Musain, King of the 

Jabbed. 

11. Sultan Bahdu-d din Sdm bin Kusain. 

12. Malik Shahdbu-d din Muhammad bin Husain, King of 
Mddin, by Ghor, 

18. Malik Shujd’u-d din ’Ali bin Husain. 

14. Sultan Aldu-d din Husain bin Husain bin Sdm. 

■ [Page 54 to 63 of the Printed Text.] 

Sultan Bahau-d din Sdm, son of Husain, died in Kidan, whilst 
ho was leading his army to Ghazni in order to exact revenge for 
. the death of Sultan Suri, King of the Jabbdl. Sultan ’Alau-d 
din then a'^cendod the throne of Ghor and Firoz Koh. He as- 
sembled the forces of Ghor and Gharjistan, firmly resolved upon 
attacking Ghazni. Sultan yaminu-d daula Bahrdm Shah, wlien ho 
heard of these preparations, assembled the troops of Ghazni and 
Hindn‘’'{an and passing through Garmsir by Avay of Rukhaj and 
Takinabatl. he came to Zamin-dawar. When ’Alau-d din came 
up with his army, Bahnim Shah sent mcs.'^engers to him, sa 3 'ing, 
“ Go back to Ghor, and staj' in the states of your forefathers ; 
vou have not the strength to resist my army, for I have brought 
olepliants vith me."' When the envoi's delivered this message, 
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*Alau il ihn n pile'll, “ If joa In\c bruu^Iil tlcplnnts (/ i/) I li-m, 
brou.lit li)c Ivlnniilly, — bi«uli4 }ou iiustiko fir >ou Iii\c bhin 
iii^ brotln.f'*, I ha\». kinitl iio one btlon^iiij to joii 

IIivc JQU not licanl wint the VluUj^ht^ U lioioevcr is 

fihin unju»ll\ uo liavo „ivtn !»•* lair |)>\it-r (to iKnniul ••aii fnc 
tiuii), an I let Iitin nut exccttl bouii If III pitting to (leatii fur iiu 
H prolcctcil Wli n the rtt«nu\l, both arimcs 

unde nal\ for battle Sultan AIuuhI Jhi olhd t r IjisUo 
chainpjon«,' innietl Kharmil who uero the luails of tlio ann\ 
and iho rcuouiud hcroif tf Ghor Ono of thc;iu n3.s Ivlianntl 
Sam IlusaiUf father uf Bialik ^ lAim <1 dm Husain , the other 
Ma9 Klnntul Sum IlanjI Uolli of ihc'-o inen Mere fiinoii^ fur 
courigO 'Alm-d dm mjt for them and ‘•aid, “ llalirain Sliuh 
has bent to bAj tint In. Ina brought eliplnnU, and I Ivavo 
auHocred that I ha\c brought llio Kharmn:! You mubtcacli 
take ciro to bring an clcplniit to tlio ground to da) ' Ihc) 
bowed and retired i bo tuo aniiics vuro drawn up at a place 
called Kotah bdz bub Iho two champions wire on foot, and 
throwing off their coaU of mail the) idaanetd to battle ^\hcn 
the ele|hanU of llalirdm Shuh chattel) thu two elnnipions eacli 
auijjlcd out ono , aud creeping under tho armour, the) ripped 
open tho hellica of tlio animals with their kniecs Kliarmil Slifih 
Ilinji fill under tho feet of the elephant aud tho aiiimil rolling 
upon him, the) both perished lOj,clher Klnimd Sum H»'«aiu 
brought down hw elephant, exlncated hunbelf, and mounted a 
liorsc 

Wiicn ’Aldu*d din had caicd hunisclf m armour ready for tho 
ligiil, ho called fur an overcoat of red (>atin, winch ho put on over 
Ills armour Ilis attendants enquired wh)^ ho did bo, and ho 
said, it was to prevent liis iiieii seeing Ins blood and feeling dis- 
couraged, III the event of liis being wounded with a lauco or arrow 

It 13 tho practice iii tlio aimies of Ghor for tho lufantiy to 
protect themselves iii battle with a covering undo of a raw liido 
covered thickly on both sides witU wool or cotton Thia defen 
raflaudi — Cr in hu Fin*Ar« Baj8 tno g gantiO brolhcn ] 
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give covering is like a board, and is called hdroh. When the' 
men put it on they are covered from head to foot, and their 
ranks look like walls. The wool is so thick that no weapon can 
pierce it. 

Daulat Sh4h, son of Bahram Shah, advanced to the assault, 
mounted on an elephant at the head of his cavalry, and 
’Aldu-d din directed his Z'dro/i-wearers to make an opening in 
their line, and allow the prince and his follower’s to pass through. 
When all had gone through the Ar«ro7^-wearers closed up the gap 
in their line, and the prince with his elephant and all his cavalry 
were slain. 

When the armies of Bahram Shah saw this manoeuvre and its 
bloody result, they broke and fled. ’Alau-d din pursued them 
from stage to stage until they reached a place called Josh-ab- 
garm (hot wells) near Takinabad. Hei’e Bahrdm Shah made a 
stand, but was again defeated. ’Alau-d din followed in hot 
pursuit, and Bahram Shah having drawn together some of his 
scattered forces, and some reinforcements from (3-haznl, he a 
third time gave battle, and once more was routed. 

The victor then entered Ghazni, and for seven nights and days 
he gave it to the flames. 'Vi'’riters record how that during these 
seven days the clouds of smoke so darkened the air that day 
^ seemed to be night, and the flames so lighted the sky at night 
that night looked like day. For these seven days plunder, 
devastation, and slaughter, were continuous. Every man that 
was found was slain, and all the women and children were made 
prisoners. Under the orders of the conqueror, all the Mahmudi 
kings, with the exception of INIahmud, Mas’dd, ■ and Ibrahim, 
were dragged from their graves and burnt. All this time, ’Alau-d 
din sat in the palace of Ghazni occupied with drinkino- and 
debauchery. He had directed that the tomb of Saifu-d din Suri 
and of the King of the Jabbdl should be sought out. CoflEins 
were made for their bodies, and all the army was ordered to pre- 
pare for mourning. When the seven days were over, the city 
burnt and destroyed, and its inhabitants slain or scattered, on 
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vcn nigbt, ’Alau-tl dm composed some verses lu lus own 
praise, which ho gave to the mmstrcls to set to music and sing 
before luni (Yerses ) 

Ho then ordered tliat tho remnant of tho people of Glnzni 
should bo spared Breaking up his court, lie went to the bath, 
and on tho morning of tlio cightli daj ho led tho nobles and 
followers of Ghor to tho tombs of Ins brothers, wlicro he put on 
garments of mourning, and with all his arnn ho roniamcd thcro 
seven da}s and nights, mourning, making offerings, and having 
tho Kuraii road Ho then placed Iho coffins of his brothers in 
cradles, and marched witli them towards Dawar and Bust ho 
destroyed all tho palaces and edifices of tho Mahmudi kings, winch 
had no equals m tlio world, and devastated all the terntorj which 
had belonged to that dynasty After that ho returned to Ghor, 
and interred tho remains of his brothers m tho tombs of thoir 
ancestors 

'NVliilo at Ghazni ho had given directions that several of the 
Saiyids of that town should bo taken in retaliation of Saiyid 
Mnjdu d dm, wazlr of Sultdn Sun, who was hanged with him 
from the bridge of Ghazni Those captives were brouglit into 
hi3 prcsonco, and bags filled with tho dirt of Ghazni wero 
fastened round their necks They were tlms led to Flroz Icolg 
and tliero they wero slain Their blood was mixed with 
earth they had earned from Ghazni, and with that mi\tuTo***« 
^Alau d dm built some towers on tho hills of Firoz-kofi, winch 
arc staudmg to this day Jfay God forgive him * 

Having thus exacted vengeanco, ho devoted himself to pleasure 
and wmo, and ho composed eoino more verses for minstrels to 
smg in his praiso 

AVhen lie ascended tho throne of Firoz koh he imprisoned his 
two nephews, Ghiyasu d dm Muhammad Sara and Muizzu ddm 
Muhammad Sam, sons of SuUdn Bahau d dm S4m, m a fort 
of WahinstSn, and settled an allowance for their maintenance 
{Transactions with Sultan Sanjar Saljukl 3 

Towards tho end of his life sjme emissanes of the IMuldlu- 
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datu-1 raaut came to him, and he paid great lionour to these 
heretics, inviting them into all parts of his kingdom. Tliey on 
their part were desirous of establishing their sway over the 
people of Ghor. This remains a stain upon the fame of 
’Aldu-d din. 

15. Malik Ndsirii-d din al Mmain bin Muhammad al Madaini. 

16. Snlfdn Saifu-d din Muhammad bin Sultan ’Aldu-d din 
Husain. 

17. Sultdnu-l ’azam Ghiydsu-d dunyd mni-d din Abii-l Fafh 
Muhammad Sdni Kasim Amiru-l muminin. 

18. Mdliku-l Hdji Aldu-d din Muhammad bin Abu AH bin 
Husain ash Shansabi. 

19. Sultan Ghiydsu-d din Mahmud bin Muhammad Sam 
Shansabi. 

20. Sultan Bahdu-d din Sam bin Mahmud bin Muhammad Sam. 

21. Sultdn Aldu-d din Atsar bin Husain. 

22. Sultan Aldu-d din Muhammad bin Abu AH, the last of 
these kings. 


TABAKAT XTT. 

The Shaesab ANITA Sultans of GhaznI. 

[Printed Text, p. 111.] 

This book contains an abridged account of the Shansabaui 
Sultans, whose glory added lustre to the throne of Ghazni, and 
elevated the kingdoms of Hind and Khurdsdn. The first of 
them was Sultan Saifu-d din Suri. After him came Sultan 
’Alau-d din Husain, who took Ghazni, but did not reign there. 
The throne was next taken by Sultan Mu’izzu-d din IMuhammad 
Sam. When he was killed the crown was confided to his slave, 
Sultan Taju-d din Yalduz, and so the line ended. 
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1 — SuKan Sai/u^J dm Suri 

Siifu (1 dm was a great King, of Inndsomo appearance and 
noble carnage, and distin^uioIiLd for courige, cncrg>, Iiuimintj, 
justice, and libcnlitj He was thefirat individual of tins funilj 
who received the title of Sultuii When the news reached liim 
of tlie destruction whicli had fillcii upon Ins elder brother the 
king of the Jabbal (Kutbu d din), ho resolved upon taking 
\engeanco upon Ihhrnu Shuh Ho gathered a great force in 
the states of Ghor and inirchcd to 01u7in, vvlierc lie routed 
Bahrain and took the citj Bahruni fled to Hindustan, and 
Saifu d dm ascended the throne of Ghazni, when he placed the 
tcmtoncs of Ghor under his brother Siiltdn Bahaii d din Sun, 
father of GhijAsu^d din and Muuznd din After ho had 
secured Ghazni the chiefs of the arm} ami tlie nobles of (ho citj 
and environs subiiuttcd to him, and he conferred nnii} favours 
upon them, so that the arm} and the subjects of Bahrdni Shdh 
wero overwhelmed b} his bounteous care Wiieii winter came 
on he sent ins own forces back to Ohor, and kept with hini onl} 
the troops and ofTiccrs of Balirdm Shfdi in wlioin he placed full 
confidence His wazir, Suyid Itlajdu d dm iMusawi, and afew of 
his old servants remained with him, all tlio rest of his officers 
both at Court and m the couiitiy had been m the service of tho 
old government 

In tho depth of tho winter, when tho roads to Ghor wero closed 
by heavy falls of snow, tho pcoplo of Ghazni saw that no army 
or assistance could come to S ufu d dm from that (juartcr, so the} 
wrote to Baliram Slidli explaining how matters stood and piess- 
ing upon him the necessity of seizin'; this favourable opportunity 
for the recovery of his dominions Iho deposed king acted upon 
tlicso advices, and marched suddcnl} to Ghaznf and attacked liis 
foe Surf, with Ins w izfr and his old servants, abandoned the 
city and took tho road to Ghor, but the borscmcn of Babrdm 
Shdh pursued them and overtook them m tho neighbourhood of 
Sang 1 Surdkh ^ They fought desperately until they wore unhorsed, 

1 [Or Sang i Surkb, a Etrong fort m Glior, probably near tbc Han incr ] 
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and then retreated into the hills, where they kept up such a 
shower of arrows that the foe could not approach them. When 
the last arrow had been shot the horsemen captured them, bound 
them hand and foot, and conducted them to Grhazni. At the gate 
of the city Sultan Siiri was placed upon a camel, and his wazir, 
Majdu-d din, upon another. They were then led ignominiously 
round the city, and from the tops of the houses, ashes, dirt, and 
filth were thrown upon their venerable heads. When they 
reached the one-arched bridge of Ghazni, the Sultdn and his 
wazir were both gibbeted over the bridge. Such was the dis- 
graceful cruelty practised upon this handsome, excellent, just, 
and brave king. The Almighty, however, prospered the arms 
of Sultan ’Alau-d din Jahdn-soz, brother of Sultan Suri, who 
exacted full retribution for this horrible deed, as we have already 
related in another place. 

^ 2. 8ulidm-l Qhdzi dunyd wau~d din Ahii-l Mnzaffar 

Muhammad bin 8dm} 

Historians relate that Sultdn ’Alau-d-din was succeeded by his 
son Sultan Saifu-d din. This king released the two princes Ghiyd- 
su-d din and Mu’izzu-d din (his cousins) who were confined in a 
fort of Wahiristdn, as has been already narrated in the history of 
Sultan Ghiydsu-d din. Prince Ghiydsu-d din dwelt peacefully 
at Firoz-koh in the service of Sultan Saifii-d din, and Prince 
Mu’izzu-d din went to Bdmian into the service of his uncle 
Fakhru-d din Mas’ud. 

When Ghiyasu-d din succeeded to the throne of Ghor after 
the tragical death of Saifu-d din, and the intelligence thereof 
came to Bamian, Fakhru-d din addressed his nephew Mu’izzu-d 
din saying, “ Your brother is acting, what do you mean to do ? 
You must bestir yourself.” Mu’izzu-d din bowed respectfully to 

^ This king is commonly called “Muhammad Ghori,” or “Muhammad Shm.” 
Ihn Asir and Firishta, followed by Elphinstone, caU him “ Shahhhu-d din Ghorf.” 
The superscription on his coins is “Sulthnu-1 ’azam Mu’izzu-d dunya wau-d din 
Ahu-1 Muzaffar Muhammad hin Shm.” See Note on the Coins, in the Appendix. In 
the text of this work he is generally designated Sultdn-i Ghiizi, the -victorious king.] 
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bis undo, left tlio Court, and started just as ho w-is for Firoz- 
liob When bo arrived tbero ho suited upon bis brotlicr md 
paid bis respects, as has been already related Ono jeai bo 
served lua brother, but ln\in" taken some oITcnco ho ^\cnt to 
Sijistan to Mahk SlnmsU'd din Stjistdni and staid thcro ono 
ivintcr. Ills brother sent messenger to bniig liim back, and 
avheu ho arrived ho assigned to him tbo countries of Kasr»kajuran 
audlstija^ When ho had established lua authority over the 
whole of Garmsir ho made over to his brother tho citj ofTakind- 
bad, winch was tho laigost town m Garm‘‘ir. This Takmiibad is 
tho placo which was tiio causo of tho quarrel witli tho hou^o of 
Mahmud Subuktigin, and it passed mto the hands of tho kings 
of Glior Sultan*! Gliazi 'Alau d dm sent tho following quatrain 
to Kltusru Shdh bin Uahrdiit Shub 

“ Tby falbcr first hi 1 tbo foundation of tbii place 
" Ceforo tbo people of tbo Hotld bad oU fallen under injustice 
" Bciraro lest for ono Talln4b&d thou ebouldcst bnn^ 

(‘Tbo empire of tbo house ofMsbiDud to utter nun ' 

When Sultdn Mu'izzu*d dm bccaino master of Taklndbud tho 
armies and leaders of tho Obuzz had lied before tlio forces of Kliita 
towards Ghazni, where they remained for twelve years, having 
wrested tho country from tho bands of Kliusru Shall aiidKliusru 
Malik Sultdn 31u’izzu*d dm kept coutiouall} assatbug them 
from Takfudbdd, aud troubling tho country At length in tlio 
year 5b9 ii (1173 ad) Sultdn Gluydsu dm conquered Ghazni, 
and returned to Ghor, ailcr plaring hia brotlicr Mu izzu d dm 
upon tho throne, as has been befbro related lias pnuco secured 
tho territories of Gliaziii, aud two years afterwards m 570 n 
(1174 A D ) ho conquered Gurdez 

In tbo third year ho led his forces to Multdn and delivered 
that placo from tho bauds of tho Karmatiaus, In tho samo year 
571 II (1175 ad) tho people of Sankarfin® revolted aud made 
great confusion, so ho marched against them and put most of 
them to tbo sword It has been written by some that these 

1 [Or ‘ Istiyd, ' a city of Ghor, in the hilb between Eufit and Gbazal ] 

* [Written also “ Shankar&n imd ‘'Swfaran J 
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Sankaranians liave been called martyrs, in agreement witli tbe 
declaration of the Kuran, but as they stirred up strife and re- 
volted they were made examples of, and were put to death from 
political necessity. 

In the year after this victory he conducted his army by way 
of Uch and Multan towards Nahrwala. The Rai of Nahrwala, 
Bhim-deo,^ was a minor, but he had a large army and many 
elephants. In the day of battle the Muhammadans were de- 
feated and the Sultan was compelled to retreat. This happened 
in the year 574 h. (1178 a.d.). 

In 575 H. (1179 a.d.) he attacked and conquered Farshawar 
(Peshawar), and two years afterwards he advanced to Lohor 
(Lahore). The power of the Ghaznivides was now drawing to 
its close and their glory was departed, so Khusru Malik sent his 
son as a hostage, and an elephant as a present to the Sultan. 
This was in the year 577 h. (1181 a.d.) Next year the Sultan 
marched to Dewal, subdued all that country to the sea shore, 
and returned with great spoil. In 680 h. (1184 a.d.) he went 
to Lahore, ravaged all the territories of that kingdom, and re- 
turned after building the fort of Sialkot, in which he placed 
Husain Kharmil as governor. When the Sultan was gone,- 
IQiusru Malik assembled the forces of Hindustan, and having 
also obtained a body of Kokhars (Gakkars) he laid siege to 
Sialkot, but, after some interval, was obliged to withdraw. The 
Sultan returned to Lahore in 681 h. (1185 a.d.). 

The house of Mahmud had now come to its end ; the sun of 
its glory was set, and the registrar of fate had written the man- 
date of its destruction. Khrusru Malik could offer no resistance ; 
he came forth peacefully to meet the Sultan, and was made pri- 
soner. Lahore fell completely into the power of the Ghori prince, 
and he secured all its dominions in Hindustan. 

’Ali Karmakh, chief of Multan, was appointed commander at 
Lahore, and the father of the writer of this book, Maulana 

' [Tlie text lias “ Btasu-deo,” but some copies give the name corre'ctly “ Bhim 
deo.” Seejicsi, page 300 ; Firishta I. 179.] 
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A'jubalu-z Zamdn AfiAhu-l 'Ajam Sirdju-d <li'n Jlinhuj, was 
appointed Kdzi of tlio anny of Hindustan, and received the 
lionour of investituro from ^]u'^z^u•<l din. IIo licld liw Court at 
the head (^uarlcra of llio anny, and twelve camels were assigned 
for moving from place to place his Bcucli of Justice. 

Tlio Sultan returned to GliazuC carrying Kliusru JIalik with 
him, and on arriving there ho scut him on to I’iroz-koh, to tho 
Court of tho great king Ghl^’dsU'd din. TJiis monarch sent 
him prisoner to the fort of Uahrawun, and confined hia sou 
liahrdm Sh&h in tho fort of Saifrud.* Wlicn tlio war with 
Khwarizm Slidli broko out In tho year 5S7 ir. (1291 a.d.) 
Khuaru Malik and hia son were put to deatii.^ 

Tho victorioua Sultdu then prepared another army, with which 
ho attacked and conquered (ho fort of Sarhind. Tins fort ho 
placed under tho command of ZidU'd din Kiizi Tolak, (son of) 
Muhammad ’Ahdu*s Saldm Kasawl Tolaki. Tliia Kuzi Zidu-d 
din was cousin (sou of tho undo) of tho author’s maternal grand* 
father. At tlio request of tho Kdzh Majdiud din Tolaki selected 
1200 men of tlio tribe of Tolaki, and placed them all under his 
command in (ho fort so as to enable iiim to hold it until tho 
return of tho SuUau from Gliaznh 

Udi Kolah Pitliaurd camo up against tho fort, and tlio Sultdn 
returned and faced itim at Narain.^ All tho Iluis of Hindustan 
were with tho Bdi Kolah. Tiio battio was formed and tlio 
Sultdn, seizing a lance, mode a rush upon tiio elephant which 
carried Gobind Rdi of Dchli. Tho latter advanced to meet him 
in front of tho battio, and then tho Sultdii, wlio was a second 
Rustam, .and tlic Lion of tho Ago. drove his lanco into tlio mouth 
of tho Rdl and knocked two of tlio accursed wretch«s tcetli down 

1 [“ SanVarin,” in Komo copic* ] * [Tho text does not say by ^ybom ] 

a [Tho text has “Tariln,” bnt Fmsbta giTcs tho name as Nar&tnand says it 
Tras afterwards called Tiraurl. He places it on tho banhs of tho Sarsutl, 14 miles 
from ThJinesar and 80 from Dcbli, but according to Ocn. Cunningham tho battio* 
MdofNirhlaisonthebanhsoftboRikshl nur font miles south Mcst of Tirauii 
and ten miles to tbo north of Karnhl. Tiramf u also called Azlmibid. See Elphin- 
stone, p> 363.] 
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this station, the kings of Ghor, Ghaznin, and Bamian went to- 
wards Ehurasan, Kutbu-d din showed great abfivity in repelling 
the attacks of Sultan Sh^h. He held the command of the 
foragers, and one day while in quest of forage, he was unex- 
pectedly attacked by the cavalry of the enemy. Kutbu-d din 
showed great bravery in the fight which ensued, but his party 
was small, so he was overpowered, made prisoner, and carried to 
Sultan Shah. This prince ordered him into confinement, but 
when the battle was fought, and Sultan Shah was defeated, the 
victors released Kutbu-d din and brought him in his iron fetters, 
riding on a camel, to his master Sultan Mu’izzu-d din. The 
Sultan received him kindly, and on his arrival at his capital 
Ghaznin, he conferred on him the districts of Kahram. From 
thence he went to Mirat, of which he took possession in a.h. 
587 (1191 A.D.) In the same year he marched from Mirat and 
captured Dehli. 

In A.H. 590 (1194 a.d.) he and ’Izzu-d din Husain Kharmil, 
both being generals of the army, accompanied the Sultan and 
defeated Kai Jai Ohand of Benares in the neighbourhood of 
Chandawal. In the year 591 h. (1195 a.d.) Thankar was con- 
quered ; and in 593 h. (1197 A.d.) he went towards Nahiuvdla, 
defeated Bai Bhim-deo, and took revenge on the part of the 
Sultan. He also took other countries of Hindustan as far as the 
outskirts of the dominions of China on the east. Malik ’Izzu-d 
din Muhammad Bakhtiydr Kliilji had subdued the districts of 
Bihdr and Nudiya^ in those quarters, as will be related hereafter 
in the history of that general. 

When Sultan-i Gliazi Muhammad Sam died, Sultdn Ghiydsu-d 
din Mahmiid Muhammad Sara, his nephew, gave Kutbu-d 
din tlie royal canopy, and the title of Sultan. In a.h. 602 
(1205 A.D.) the new monai’ch marched from Dehli to attack 
Lohor, and on Tuesday, the 18th of the mouth of Zi-1 Ka’da, in 
the same year (June 1206), he mounted the throne in that city. 
After some time a dispute arose between him and Sultan T&j u-d 

^ Xuddea.] 
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Ofn Tnl^lnz rcgpcctlDg Lolior, aiiJ it ciJilcO in a battle, in wliicli 
tlio victory \\aa gained by SuUaii Kulbu'd din. TAju-d din fled. 
Sultdu Kutbu-d din then proceeded iouards Giiaznin, whicli ho 
captured, and for forty days he &at upon (ho throne of that city, 
at tlic cud of whicit tiuio lio returued to Dclili, .is has been before 
ntcutioued. Dc.itli now claimed his oun, and in the year GO^ ii. 
the Sultan fell from bis horse iu the field whilo ho nas |nayiug ^ 
chaugrm, and tho horao camo do\Mi upon him, so that tho' 
pommel of tho saddle entered Ins chest, and killed him. Tho 
period of lu3 government, from his first comiucst of Dchli up to 
tliis time, uas tucuty 3 'cars, .lud tho timo of his reign, during 
uliich ho uoro tlio crouu, .iiid had tho Klmtba read nud colu 
btruck in his name, ^^as something more tlian four years. 

2. Aium 60 n of SnlUin Kutlu^ii tim A\bah. 

Oil tho death of Sultan Ivu(bu*d din, tho nobles and princes of 
lliudustdu deemed it advisablo for (ho sati&faction of tho army, 
tlio peace of tho people, .ind tho tranquillity of tho country, to 
placo Aram Slidli upon tho throne. Sultim Kutbu>d din h.id 
llirco daughters, of Niiiom tho two eldest were, ono after tho death 
of tho other, married to Malik Nasini>d din Kubdeha, and tiio 
third to SuUdn Sbamsu^d din. Now that ICutbu-d din was dead, 
and Ardm Shuh was raised to tho throne, Malik Nusiru«d diu 
Kubdeha marched towards TJch and Multan. Kutbu-d din had 
regarded SuUdn Siiamsu-d din as well suited for empire, had 
caiicd hiiu his son, ami had given him ifaddun in dagir. Tho 
chief tncu of Dclili now Invited him from Daduuu and raised him 
to tho throne. Ho espoused tho daughter of Sultan Eutbu-d din. 

When Ardm Slidli e\pircd, llindustdn was divided into four 
principalities. Tho province of Sind was possessed by Ndsiru-d 
diu Kubdeha ; Dchli and its environs belonged to SuUdn Sa^id 
Shamsu-d din ; tho districts of Lakhnanti wero held by tho 
Khilji chiefs .and Sultdns, and tho proviuco of Lohor was held 
sometimes by Malik Tdju*J din, sometimes by hlahk Ndsiru-d 
din Kubdeha, and sometimes by SuUdn Shamsu-d din. An 
account of cacJi will bo given licreaftor. 
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3. Ndsiru-d din KuhdcTia. 

Malik N^siru-d din was an excellent monarch, and was a 
slave of Sultan Mu’izzu-d din. ^He was a man of the highest 
intelligence, cleverness, experience, discretion, and acumen. He 
had served Sultan-i Ghazi Mu’izzu-d din for many years in all 
kinds of ofidces and positions, and he was well acquainted witl 
all matters, small and great, concerning courts, and military .anti 
and civil affairs^' He obtained Uch and Multan, which were 
ruled by Malik hTasiru-d din Aitamur.^ In the battle of And- 
khod,2 which Sultan Mu’izzu-d din fought with the armies oi 
Khita and the princes of Turkistan, Nasiru-d din had displayed 
great valour by the stirrups of the Sultan, where he fought 
desperately, and sent many of the infidels to hell. The warriors 
of the army of Khita were distressed by the slaughter Avhich he 
dealt around, so they all at once came upon him and thus he was 
overpowered.^ The Sultan Ghdzi, through this event, came 
safely to the throne of Ghaznin, and the town of Uch was 
assio-ned to Malik N4siru-d din Kubacha. He married two 

O 

daughters of Sultan Kutbu-d dm ; by the first he had a son, 
Malik ’Alau-d din Bahram Shah, who was handsome and of 
amiable character, but he was addicted to pleasure, and gave way 
to his youthful passions. When Malik JSfdsiru-d din Kubacha, 
after the death of Sultan Kutbu-d din, went to Uch, he took 
the city of Multan ; and Hindustan, Dewal, and all as far as the 
sea shore, fell into his power. He also took the forts, towns, and 
cities of the territory of Sind, and assumed regal dignity. He 
extended his rule to Tabar-hindh,'* Kahram, and Sarsuti. He 

1 [This sentence is defective and ambigmous.] 

- [The name is written correctly “ Andkhod,” not “Andkho” as in the transla- 
tion of Firishta, which is followed by Elphinstonc and the maps. The text of 
Firishta has “ Andkhod,” and this is the spelling of Ibn Hauk&l, Ttikut, and the 
geographers generally. Yakut says the “ ethnic name is Ankhudi,” and Gen. Cim- 
ningham proposes to identify it with the “ Alikodra" of Ptolemy.] 

® [“ Shahddat ydfl,” lit. “ he obtained martyrdom” or, “ was slain.”] 

^ [riicre can be little, if any, doubt th.it this place is the same as Sarhindh, but 
from this point onwards the name is most persistently written “ Tabarhindh,” al- 
though the name “ Sarhindh,” has been used previously (pp. 295, 296). It may be a 
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took Lohor several times, and fought a battle \vitU the army of 
Gliaznin •\\hicli had como there on tho part of Sultan Tdju-d din 
Yalduz, but ho A\a3 defeated by Klvwfijd Muuaidu I Mulk 
Sinjaii, ^^ho 'was liunistcr of tho lung of Gbaznin Ho still 
nnintiined possession of tho territory of Siinl. During tlio 
struggles with tho infidels of Chin, many cliafs of ICliurdsin, 
Glior, and Ghaznni joined him, and upon all Ins associates lio 
bestowed great fi\ours and honours Tlicro was continual vari- 
ance between him and SuUun Sa'id Shams. 

When tho battle between J ilMu d din Kliwdrizm Slidli and 
Changiz KliAn was fought on tho banks of tlio Indus, Jaldlu-d 
din came into Sind and went towards Dewal and ilakrdn. After 
tho victory of Naiiduvtan tho INloghal prmco camo witli a largo 
army to tho walls of tho city of Muhan and besieged tliat strong 
fort for forty days. During tins war and invasion Malik Ndsiru-d 
din opened his treasures and lavished them munificently among 
tho people Glc gavo sucli proofs of resolution, energy, wisdom^ 
and personal bravery, that it will remain on record to tho day of 
resurrection) This IMoghal invasion took place in tho year 021-' 
II. (1224 A D ) Ono year and six montlis after, the chiefs of 
Ghor through tins irruption of tho infidels, joined ?fasiru-d dm 
Towards tho end of tho year 023 ii (122G v n), tho army of 
Khilj, consisting of all tho forces of Kliwirizm, under tlio com- 
mand of iNIaiik Klidn Klulj, invaded tlio lands of J^lansura, ono 
of tho cities of Sivvistin Malik Nasiru-d din marched to expel 
them, and a battle ensued, in which tho army of Khilj was < »- 
feated and tho Khdn of Khilj was slam Malik Nusiru-d d^n 
then returned to IMultdn and TTch 

In this same year, tho compiler of these loaves, Sirdj ■- 

came from tho country of Khurdsdn, via Gliaznin and IMithdn, ana 
thence reached Dch by boat, on Tuesday, the 26th of tho mouth 
of Jumdda 1 awwal A n. 624 (Apnl, 1227 ' a d ). In tho month 

blunder of tbe copyist, but on the other hind it may be another and older form of 
the name The etymology of the word Sarhmdh u doubtful, and has been a subject 
of speculation — See Ihoraton.] 
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of ZI-1 Wjja of tlie same year, the Firozf college at Uch 
1 co Jied to the care of the author. On the provoca- 
Tta of the army of -AUu-d din Bahrdm Shah, m the mouth 
rEahl’u-1 awal, a.h. 624. Sultdn Sa’ld Shamsu-d dm en- 
encamued in sight of Uch. Malik Ndsiru-d din fled by ™ter 
towards Bhakkar, and the army of the Snltdn. under t ie com- 
mand of the Minister of State. Nizamu-1 Mulk, pursued him and 
besieged him in that fort. The Sultdn remained 
and twenty-seven days before Uch, and on Tuesday the 27th 
of Jumada-1 aivwal the fort was taken. When the news of 
this conquest reached Malik N4siru-d din, he sent his son 
'Alfa-d din Bahrim Shdh to wait upon the Sultan; hut as he 
reached the camp on the 22nd of Juniada-1 ikhir the news of 
the conquest of Bhakkar arrived. Malik Nasirn-d dm lowne 
himself in the river Sind and thus ended his life. He reigne in - 
the territory of Sind, Uch, and Multkn for twenty-two years. 


4. SuMt Bahdu-cl din Tnghril. 

Malik I3ali4u-d din Tugliril was a man of kindly disposition, 
just, charitable, and polite. He was one of the oldest servants 
of Snltan G-hdzi Muhzzu-d din, who with his favour had made 
him a great man. When the Sultdn conquered the fort ot 
Thankar^ in the country of Bhayana^ after fighting with the B>ai, 
he consigned it to Bahau-d din, and he so improved the condi- 
tion of the country that merchants and men of credit came 
thither from all parts of Hindustan and Khurasan, He gave all 
of them houses and goods, and also made them masters of lande 
property, so that they settled there. As he and his army di 
not like to reside in the fort of Thankar, he founded the city o 
Sultan-kot,=5 in the territory of Bhayana and made it the place o 
his residence. From this place he constantly sent his horsemen 
towards Gwdlior. When Sultdn Ghdzi retired from that tor 


1 [“Blian'kar” or “Bhangar” in other places, see p. 296. A note m 
gives the preference to “ Thankar,” but no reason is assigned.] 

: [Bavuna or Biana, fifty miles S.W . of Agra.] , „ - i.„nnqsible 1 

3 [See Firishta 1. 195. A note in the text says “ Sihlkot,” hut this is P 
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ho told Cahdu-d dm that ho ought to sccuro it for himself. 
Upon this hiiit Bolidu-d din, posted a di>isioii of his army at 
tho foot of tlio fort of G%>ahor, and at two painsanga distance ho 
constructed a fortification, where his ca\alry miglit picket at 
night and return in llio nioniing to tho baso of tlio rock. A 
jear passed and tho garrison being reduced to extremities scut 
messengers to Kutbu-d di'u and surrendered tlio fort to liim. 
Tiicro was a little luiaundcrstaiiding between Ba!idu>d dfii and 
Sultan Kutbu-d dm. Mahk Ihlidu-d din Tuglinl was a man 
of excellent qualities, and ho has left many marks of his goodness 
m tho territory of Ulia^duu. 

5. 2rahk G/idzl Ilhivjui »-d din Zluhammad Balhlif/ar Klnlfi, of 
Lalhnauti. 

It IS related that this Mulninmad Bakhtiydr was a Khilji, of 
Ghor, of tho proviuco of Gannsir, IIo was »a \ery smart, enter- 
prising, bold, courageous, wise, and oxporicnccd man. llo left In’s 
tnbo and camo to tho Court of SuUdn Mu'irzu-d din, at Ghaznin, 
and was placed m tho dtican-t 'arz (oifico for petitions), but as tho 
chief of that department was not satisfied witli liim lie was dts- 
missed, and proceeded from Ghazum to Hmdustdn When ho 
reached tho Court of Dchh, ho was again rejected by tlio chief of 
the (hican-i ’arz of that city,* and so iio went on to Badfiun, into 
tho service of Hizbaru-d dm llasan, coimnander-m-chicf, where 
ho obtained a suitable position. After soino timo ho went to Oudli 
in tho service of Mahk IIisdmu>d din Ughlabak Ho had good 
horses and arms, and ho had showed much activity and valour at 
many places, so ho obtained Salilat and Sahli® m Jagir. Being 
a bold and enterprising man, ho used to inako incursions into tho 
districts of Munir (Monghir), and Bchor, and bring away much 
plunder, until in this manner ho obtained plenty of horses, arms, 

‘ [Hero tliero is a vanation in tho text for four or five lines, but tho reading 
adopted Ecems tho most intelligible and consistent Sco printed text p 14G } 

* [Var “Salma^” “Sahlasf'J 


Toi ir. 
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and men. ^The fame of his bravery and of his plundering raids^ 
spread abroad, and a body of Khiljis joined liim from Ilindusttin.J 
His exploits wore reported to Sultdn Kutbu-d din, and ho sent 
him a dress and showed him groat honour. Being thus en- 
couraged, he led his army to Behdr and ravaged it. In this 
manner he continued for a year or two to plunder the neigh- 
bourhood, and at last prepared to invade the country. 

It is said by credible persons that he went to the gate of the 
fort of Behdr with only two hundred horse, and began the war by 
taking the enemy unawares. In the service of Bakhtiytir there 
were two brothers of great intelligence. One of them was named 
Nizamu-d din and the other Samsdmu-d .din. The compiler of 
this book met Samsdmu-d din at Lakhnauti in the year 641 n. 
(1243 A.B.), and heard the following stoiy from him. "WHien 
Bakhtiyar reached the gate of the fort, and the fighting began, 
these two wise brothers were active in that army of heroes. 
Muhammad Bakhtiydr with great vigour and audacity rushed in 
at the gate of the fort and gained possession of the place. ^Great 
plunder fell into the hands of the victors. Most of the inhabi- 
tants of the place were Brahmans with shaven heads. They 
were put to death. Large numbers of books were found there, 
and when the Muhammadans saw them, they called for some 
persons to explain their contents, but all the, men had been 
killed.)lt was discovered that the whole fort and city Avas a place 
of study (jnadrmci). In the Hindi language the word Behar 
{vihdr) means a college. 

When this conquest Avas achieved, Bakhtiyar returned laden 
with plunder, and came to Kutbu-d din, avIio paid him much 
honour and respect. A body of the nobles of the Court looked 
upon the favours which Sultdn Kutbu-d din bestowed upon him, 
with jealousy. In their convivial parties they used to sneer at 
him, and to cast jibes and ironical observations at him. (Their 
animosity reached to such a pitch that he was ordered to combat 
with an elephant at the White Palace. He struck it such a 
bloAV with his battle-axe on the trunk that it ran aAvay, and he 
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pursued it.| On nclnoviiig this triuuipli, Sultdii Kutbu-d din be* 
stoned ricli giils upon him from his onn royal treasure, and ho also 
ordered ins nobles to present to liirn such ainplo oiTcrings as can 
scarcely be detailed. Muhammad Bakhtiyur in that very meeting 
scattered all thoso gifts and gave them anay to the people. 
After receiving a robo from tho Sultun ho returned to Bchdr. 
Great fear of him prevailed in tho minds of tlio infidels of the 
territories of Lakhnauti, Bchur, Bang (Bengal), and Kimrup. 

It is related by credible authorities that mention of tho brave 
deeds and conquests of Malik Muhaimnad Bakhtiyur was made 
before Rai Laklimaulya, nlioso capital nas tlio city of Nudiya. 
Ho nas a great R&(, and had sat upon tlio throne for a period of 
eighty yjjara. A stor}' about that Rui may bo hero related 

When tho father of the RM departed this world, ho nas in 
tlio womb of his raotlier, so tho cromi nas placed upon Iicr belly, 
and all tho great men expressed their loyalty before her. His 
family nas respected by alt tho Rd(s or chiefs of Hindustdn, and 
nas considered to hold tho rank of Khalif, or sovereign. When 
tho time of tho birth of Laklimaniya drew near, and symptoms of 
delivery appeared, lus mother assembled the astrologers and 
Brahmans, in order that they might see if tho aspect of tho time 
was auspicious. Tlicy ail unanimously said tliat if tho child 
nero born at tlut moment it would be exceedingly unlucky, for 
ho would not become a sovereign. But that if tho birth occurred 
two hours later tho child would reign for eighty years. When 
his mother heard this opinion of tho astrologers, sho ordered her 
legs to bo tied together, and caused herself to bo hung with her 
head downwards, Sho also directed the astrologers to natch for 
tho auspicious time. Wlicn they all agreed that tho timo for 
delivery was come, sho onlcrcd herself to bo taken down, and 
Lakhmaniya nas born directly, but ho had no sooner come into 
tho world than his mother died from the anguish she had en- 
dured. Lakhmaniya nas placed upon tho throne, and he ruled 
for eighty years. It is said by trustworthy persons that no one, 
great or small, ever suQcrcd injustice at his hands. He used to 
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give a lac to ovoiy person that asked him for charity ; as v’as 
also the custom of the generous Sultdn, the Hiitim of the time, 
Kuthu-d din. In that country the current money is l-andas 
(kauris) instead of and the smallest present he inado \Yas 

a lac of kail das. 

Let ns return to the history of Muhammad Bakhtiyar. When 
ho came hack from his visit to Sultdn Kuthu-d din and con- 
quered Behdr, his fame reached tho oars of Edi Lakhmaniya and 
spread throughout all parts of tho Edi’s dominions. body of as- 
trologers, Brahmans, and ^Yise men of tho kingdom, came to tho 
Edi and represented to him that in their books the old Brahmans 
had Avritten that tho country would eventually hdl into the hands of 
the Turks. N Tho time appointed ayus approaching; the Turks 
had .already^takon Behdr, .and next year they AYOuld also attack 
his country, it AYas tlioroforo advisable that tho Edi should make 
peace AYith them, so that .all the people might emigrate' from tho 
territory, and saA’c thcnisclA'cs from contention AYith tho Turks. 
The Edi asked AYhether tho man ayIio Avas to conquer tho country 
AYas described as having any peculiarity in his person. They 
replied, Yes ; the peculiarity is, that in standing upright both his 
haAids hang doAYii bcloAv tho knees, so that his fingers touch his 
shins.' Tho Edi observed that it AA’as best for him to send some 
confidential agents to make enquiry about that ptjpuliarity. Ac- 
cordingly confidential agents Avei'e desp.atched, .an examination 
Avas made, and tho peevdiarity AA-as found in tho person of ]\Iai- 
hammad Bakhtyar. When this A\’as ascertained to bo the fact, 
most of tho Brahmans and many chiefs (sdlian) went aAYay to the 
country of Sanknat,^ and to the cities of Bang and Kdmrup, but 
Edi Lakhmaniya did not like to leave his territory. 

^Ke\t year jMuhammad Bakhtiyar prepared an army, and 
marched from Behdr. He suddenly a]>pcaYcd before tho city of 
KiidiA-a A\ith onh* eishteen horsemen, the remainder of his armv^ 

’ [See Tlicnn', Jour. E. A. S. New Series II. IGo.} 

" [.\n old llimliA idea of the figiirc of a hero.] 

* [T.ar. “ S inkht" and “ S.iknM query “ See holow.] 
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was left to follow.7 Sluliammad Bakhtiy&r did not molest any 
man, but ncut on^pcaccably and uithout ostentation, so tliat no 
one could suspect who ho was. Tho people rather thought 
that lio w'os a merchant, who had brouglit liorses for sale. In 
this manner ho reached tho gate of Rdi Lakhinaniya’s palace, 
when ho drew Ins sword and commenced tiio attack. At this 
time tho Hdi was at his dinner, and golden and silver dishes 
filled with food were pkiccd beforo him according to the usual 
custom. All of a sudden a cry w'as raised .it tho gato of his 
p.ilaco and in tho city. Beforo ho had ascertained what had 
occurred, 3Iu)iamm.id BikhtJyar had ruslied into tho palaco .ind 
put a number of men to tho sword. Tlio lldi tied barefooted 
by tho rear of the palace, and lus wiiolo treasure, and all his 
whes, maid servants, attendants, and women fell into tho hands 
of the invader. Numerous elephants wero t.ikcn, and such booty 
was obtained by tho Muhammadans as is beyond all compute. 
When his army arrived, tho wholo city was brought under sub- 
jection, and ho fixed his head quarters there. 

1141 Laklmiauiya went tow.ird3 Saukndt^ and Bengal, where ho 
died. His sous aro to this day rulers in tlio territory of Bengal. 
“Ny hen _^Iuham mad BakUtiyur hid taken possession of tho RM's 
territory, ho destroyed tho city of Nudiy.i .iml established tho 
scat’ of his gavernment at Lakhnauti. IIo brought tho sur- 
rounding pLiccs into his possession, and caused his name to bo 
read in tho Khutba and struck on tlio coins. Mosques, colleges, 
and monasteries wero raised overywhero by tlio generous efforts 
of him and his officers, and ho scut a great portion of tho spoil 
to Sultdn Katbu-d din. 

AVhen several years liad elapsed, ho received information about 
tho territories of Turkist4n and Tibet, to tho cast of Lakh- 
nauti, and ho began to entertain a desiro of taking Tibet and 
Turkistdu. h'or this purpose ho prepared an array of about 
ten thousand horse. Among tho hills which lie between Tibet 
and tho territory of Lakhnauti, there aro threo races of people. 

' [Stewart m his IhstOTj of Bengal sajs JaggmdlhJ\ 
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The one is called Kuch (Kucli Beh&r), the second Mich, and the 
third, Tihdrud They all have Turk! features and speak different 
languages, something between the language of Hind and that of 
Tibet. One of the chiefs of the tribes of Kuch and Mich, who 
was called ’Ali Mich, had been converted to Muhammadanism 
by Muhammad Bakhtiyar, and this man agreed to conduct him 
into the hills. He led him to a place where there was a city 
called Mardhan-kot.^ It is said that in the ancient times when 
Gurshasp Shah returned from China, he came to Kamrud (Kam- 
rup) and built this city. Before the town there runs a stream 
which is exceedingly large. It is called Bangamati.^ When it 
enters the country of Hindustan it receives in the Hindi lan- 
guage the name of Saraundar. In length, breadth, and depth, 
it is three times greater than the Ganges. Muhammad Bakh- 
tiyar came to the banks of this river, and ’All Mich went before 
the Muhammadan army. For ten days they marched on until 
he led them along the upper course of the river into the hills, to 
a place where from old times a bridge had stood over the water 
, having about twenty [hist o and) arches of stone. When the 
army reached the bridge, Bakhtiyar posted there two officers, one 
a Turk, and the other a Khilji, with a large force to secure the 
place till his return. With the remainder of tho army lie then 
went over the bridge.'^ The Rd.i of Kamrup, on receiving iutelli-'^ 
gence of the passage of the Muhammadans, sent some confi-' 
dential officers to warn Bakhtiydr against invading the country oh 
Tibet, and to assure him that he had better return and make 
more suitable ])reparationsy He also added that he, tlie Bdi of 
Kdmrup, had determined that next year he also would muster 
his forces and precede tho Muhammadan army to secure the 
country. J^Iuhammad Bakhtiyar paid no heed to these represen- 
tations, but marched on towards the hills of Tibet, 

One night in the year 641 (1243^a.d.) he halted at a place 

' [Ste-svait ^Tcs these names “Koonch, Mikeh, (or MieUi) and Neharu.” 

Jltslo) n of Bengal, p. 46.] 

^ [\'ar. “ Bardhan, Dardhan.” Stewart has “ Biudchim or Mnrdehnn.”] 

3 [The Bralimaputra. It is so called in this pait of its course.] 
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Ibetwcon Dco-liot and Bangdnau, and stayed as a guest in the 
Iiouso of Atu'atainadu-d daula, who had formerly been an equerry 
in tho service of Muliaminad Bakhtiydr and had lived in the town 
of Lakhnauti. From this man ho heard tliat after passing over 
tho briilgc, tho road lay for iiftccu stages through tho defiles and 
passes of tho mountains, and at tho sixteenth stage level laud was 
reached. Tiio whole of that laud was well populated, and tho 
villages were flourisliiug. Tho village which was first reached 
had a fort, and wlicn tho Muhammadan army mado an attack 
upon it, tho people in tho fort and tho surrounding places came 
to oppose them, and a battle ensued. (TJio fight raged from 
morning till tho time of afternoon prayer, and largo numbers 
of tho IMuhammadaua were slain and wounded. Tlio only 
weapons of tho cnomy wero bamboo spears; and tlioir armour, 
shields and helmets, consisted only of raw silk strongly fastened 
and sowed together. Tliey all carried long bows and arrows^ 
When night caino on, tho prisoners who had been taken wero 
brought forward and questioned, and it was then ascertained that 
at fivo parasangs from that placo thero was a city called Karam- 
batan,^ and in it thero was about three hundred and fifty 
thousand bravo Turks armed with bows. Tho moment the horse- 
men of tho Muhammadans arrived, messengers went to report 
their -approach, and theso messengers would reach tlicir destina- 
tion next morning. When tho author was at Lakhnauti, ho 'made 
enquiries abqut that placo, andlcarntthatit was a pretty large city. 
Tho ramparts of it aro built of stone. Tho inhabitants of it are 
Brahmans and Nunis,® and tho city is under tho sway of the 
chief of theso people. They profess tho Buddhist^ religion. 
Every morning in tho market of that city, about fifteen hundred 
horses aro sold. All tho saddle horses* which come into tho 

1 [Var. “ Karam-bam,” “ Laram-bain.” Stcxrartlias “ Kdrmputtun ] 

* [“NOnfyJin,” var. “TOnijia.”] 

* Ttin-\ Tarsai,” \7hicli nccoiduig; to ilio dictionaries, means Christianity, or 

Firc-ivorship, It is not likely that either can bo intended here, though Stewart in 
hi 3 0/ Bengal says, “their princo was a Christian.” Tho term is probably 

appbed to any established religion other thmi Mnhammadaiusm ] 

* [“ A»p.i tang-laslah." Stewart reads « JUnghan," which is probably nght ] 
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territory of Laldinauti are brouglit from that country. Their 
roads pass through the ravines of the mountains, as is q^uite com- 
mon in that part of the country. Between Kamrup and Tibet 
there are thirty-five mountain passes through which horses are 
brouffht to Lakhnauti. 

In short, when Muhammad Bakhtiyar became aware of the 
nature of the country, and saw that his men were tired and 
exhausted, and that many had been slain and disabled in the 
first day’s march, he consulted with his nobles, and they resolved 
that it was advisable to retreat, that in the following year they 
might return to the country in a state of greater preparation. 
On their way back there was not left on all the road a single 
blade of o-rass or a bit of wood. All had been set on fire and 

O ^ 

burnt. The inhabitants of the valleys and passes had all re- 
moved far away from the road, and for the space of fifteen days 
not a sir of food nor a blade of grass or fodder was to be found, 
and they were compelled to kill and eat their horses. 

Wlien, after descending the hills of the land of Kdmrup, they 
reached the bridge, they found that the arches of it had been 
demolished. The two ofdcers who had been left to guard it had 
quarrelled, and in their animosity to each other had neglected to 
take care of the bridge and the road, so the Hindus of Kamrup 
had come there and destroyed the bridge. When Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar with his army reached the place, he found no means of 
cro-sing. Neither was there a boat to be found, so he was greatly 
troubled and perplexed. They resolved to fix on some place 
where to encamp, and prepare rafts and boats to enable them to 
cross the river. 

In the vicinity of this place was perceived a temple, very lofty 
and strong, and of beautiful structure. In it there were numer- 
ous idols of gold and silver, and one very large golden idol, which 
exceeded two or three thousand miskals in weight. Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar and the remnant of his army sought refuge in that 
temple, and set about procuring wood and ropes for constructing 
rafts to cross the .stream. ^Tho Rai of Kamrup was informed of 
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tho distress and weakness of Iho Muhammadans,' and ho issued 
orders to alt tlio Hindus of hia territory to conio up, levy after 
levy, and all around tho temple they were to stick their bamboo 
spears in tho cround and io plait them together so as to form a 
kind of wallj When tlio soldiers of Isldm saw this they told] 
Muhammad Bakhtiydr that if thoy remained passive they would 
all be taken in tho trap of tho inHdcIs and bo mado prisoners j 
somo way of escape must bo sought out. (py common consent 
tlicy mado a simultaneous sally, and directing their efforts to 
Olio spot, thoy cleared for themselves a \vay through tlio danger- 
ous obstacle to tho open ground.) Tho Hindus pursued them to 
tlio banks of the river and halted there. Every one exerted his 
ingenuity to devise somo means of passing over tho river. Ouo 
of tho soldiers urged his liorso into tho water, and it w'as found 
fordable to tlio distanco of a bow*shot. A cry arose in the 
army that a fordable passage was found, and all threw themsclvos 
into tho stream. Tho Hiudds in tlicir rear took possession of tho 
bunlcs. When tho Muhammadans reached the middle of tho 
stream, tho water was found to bo very deep, and thoy nearly all 
perished. Muhammad Bakhtiy&r with somo horse, to tho number 
of about a hundred, more or less, crossed tho river with tho 
greatest difRculty, but all tho rest were drowned. 

When Muhammad liakhtiydr escaped from this watery grave, 
tho iutelligenco of it reached tlio people of Kiich and Mich. ’AH 
Mich, tho guide, sent his relatives forward on tho road to meet 
him, and received him with much kindness and hospitality. 
When Bakhtiydr reached Dcokot ho was seized by sickness, oc- 
casioned by excess of grief. Ho would never go out, because 
he felt ashamed to look on tho wives aud children of those 
who had perished. ^ If ever ho did ride out, all people, women 
and children, from their housetops and the streets, cried out 
cursing and abusing him.) In this position the remark often fell 
from his tongue, ‘*Has any mistbrtuno befallen. Sultan Grhazi 
hlu’izzu-d din Muhammad Sdm, that my fortune has turned so 
bad?”^ It was even so, for Sultdn Ghdzi was killed about that 
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time. ( Muhammad Bakhtiyar grew worse under his trouble, took < 
to his hed, and died.^ Some writers say that there was a chief 
under Muhammad Bakhtiyar, of the same tribe as himself, 
’All Mardan Khilji by name. He was a very bold and 
dauntless man, and the district of Kuni had been assigned to 
him. When he heard of Bakhtiyar’s sickness he came to Dcokot, 
where Bakhtiyar was lying ill. Three days had elapsed since 
anyone had been admitted to see him, but ’All Mardan by some 
means got in to him, drew aside the sheet with which he was 
covered, and killed him with a knife. His death took place in 
A.H. 602 (1205 A.D.) 

6. Malih ^Izzu-d din Muhammad Shiran Khilji. 

It is related that Muhammad Shiran and Ahmad Tran were 
two brothers, sons of a noble Khilji. They were in the service of 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar, and when this chief started on his cam- 
paign in Kamrup and Tibet, he sent Shiran and his brother 
Ahmad with detachments of his troops to Lakhnauti and 
Jajnagar. On the arrival of the news of the defeat and death 
of Bakhtiyar, they returned from their stations, and came duti- 
fully to Deokot. From that place he (Muhammad Shirdn) went 
to Karkoti, which belonged to ’Ali Mardan, and seizing him in 
punishment of the crime he had committed, put him in prison 
under the charge of the Kotwdl of the place, whose name was Baba 
Kotwal Isfahan!. He then came back to Deokot and collected 
all the nobles. This Muhammad ShiiAn was a very active and 
high principled man. 

When Muhammad Bakhtiyar sacked the city of Nudiya and 
defeated Rai Lakhmaniya, the soldiers, followers, and elephants 
of the Rai were dispersed, and the Muhammadans pursued and 
plundered them. Muhammad Shiran was three days absent 
from the camp. on this pursuit, so that all the officers began to 
be apprehensive about him. After the third day, news was 
brouglit that Muhammad Shiran had captured eighteen or more 
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lephants in a certain jungle, witli their drivers, and alone by 
himself ho was keeping them there. Horsemen were sent out to 
his assistance and all tho elephants wore brought in. In short, 
Muhammad Slurdn ^\as an energetic man, ready and full of ex- 
pedients. When ho returned, after taking *AU Marddn prisoner, 
as ho was tho chief of all tho Kliilji nobles, thoy all rendered him 
homage, but each noblo continued to rule over the districts which 
belonged to himself. *A1{ Marddn contrived to ingratiate him- 
self with tho Kotwdi, and, escaping from prison, lie went to 
tho Court of Delhi. Upon his representations Sultdn Kutbu-d 
din sent Kuimdz^ Ilumi from Oudo towards Lakhnauti, and in 
execution of tho royal orders tlio IChilji chiefs were quieted. 
Hisdmu-d din 'Auz Khilji, who had received tho districts of Gran- 
gatori^* from Muhammad Bakhtiydr, came to receive Kdimdz 
Rurni, and went with him to Dcokot. Here Kdiradz transferred 
to him tho district of Deokot, and then relumed. Muhammad 
Shiran and other Rhilji chiefs having assembled, determined to 
attack Dcokot, so Kdiniaz camo back from tho middle of his 
journoy and fought a battlo with tho Kliilji chiefs, and Muham- 
mad Shiran aud tho other Kliiljis wore defeated. Quarrels after- 
wards broko out among theso chiefs in tho noighbourhood of 
Makida’ aud Mantus, aud Muliammad Shiran was slain. His 
tomb is in that country. 

7. Mah'k Idldii-d din *Ali Marddn SJiilJi. 

’Ali Marddn was very resolute, bold, and fearless. Wlion ho 
escaped from tho prison at Ndrkoti, ho camo to Sultdn Kutbu-d 
din, aud with him went to Ghaznin, where ho fell into tho Iiauds 
of tho Turks of that place. It is related that one day as ho was 
going to a hunting-ground with Sultan Tdju-d din Yalduz, ho 
said to one of the Kliilji nobles, who was called Sdidr-i Kafar 
(victorious general), “ What would you say if I were to kill 

‘ [Var. “Kfuimliz,” “Kimtr.”] * [Var. “Kantori.”] 

* [Var; Sakauaada.] 
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Taju-d din Yalduz with one arrow, and to make you king on the 
spot.” Zafar Khilj was a wise man, and he prevented him from 
committing the (crime). When he returned from the hunt Zafar 
gave him two horses and sent him away. On reaching Hin- 
dustan, he waited upon Sultan Kutbu-d din and received much 
honour and favour. The province of Lakhnauti was conferred on 
him and he went to that place. When he had crossed the Kosi 
river, Hisamu-d din ’Auz Khilji came from Deo-kot to meet him. 
He then entered Deo-kot, assumed the reins of government, and 
brouffht all the territories under his rule. When Sultan Kuthu-d 
din died, ’Ali Mardan assumed royal state, and ordered his 
name to be read in the Khutha, under the title of Sultan ’Alau-d 
din. He was a cruel and sanguinary man. He sent his army 
in different directions and slew many Khilji chiefs. The Rais 
of the surrounding places grew apprehensive of him, and sent 
him presents and tribute. He began to issue orders to various 
parts of Hindustan, and to utter most extravagant vaunts before 
the assembly, and in open court he talked about tlie kings of' 
Khurasan, Ghazni, and Ghor, and uttered the most useless ab-i 
surdities. He even talked of sending his mandates to Ghaznin 
Khurdsan, and Trak, requiring them to submit to his rule. 

It is related that there was a merchant in that country who 
was reduced to poverty and had lost all his wealth. He requested 
a donation from ’Ali Marddn, and the king enquired what place 
he was a native of. He replied, Safahan (Ispahan). The king 
then ordered a farman to be written, granting to him Safahan 
as his jagir. Through dread of his great severity and harsh- 
ness, no one dared to say that Safdhdn was not in his possession. 
If any person told him, when he made such grant, that the place 
was not his, he replied, “ I shall take it.” So he granted Safdhan 
to that merchant, who was indigent and miserable. The great 
and wse persons of the place represented in behalf of the poor 
fellow, that he required money for the expences of the journey 
and for the fitting out of an army to take possession of his grant 
of Ispahan. A large sum of money was accordingly ordered to 
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bo given to Ibo inercliant4 To sucli a degreo was tlio haughti- 
ness and severity and false prido of 'AH Marddu excited. Be- 
sides all this, ho was a cruel man and a tyrant. Tlio poor people, 
tho peasants, and tlio army were all tired of his tyranny and 
cruelty. They had no way of escape but in rebellion, A num- 
ber of Khilji chiefs combined against him and killed him. They 
then placed llisdinu-d din *Auz upon tho throne. Tho length 
of ’AU Mard&n’s reign ^\a3 two years, more or less. 


8. Mah'Ji Uisamihd din 'Atiz KJnlji. 

His4mu-d din 'Auz was a man of kindly disposition. Ho was 
a Khilj of Ghor. It is said that once upon a time ho w.is driving 
a Laden mulo .along tho skirts of tho hills of Ghor^to a certain 
village, on his journey from tho country of Ziwulistdn to tho 
highlands called Pasha-afroz. Two fakirs in religious garb camo 
to him and asked liiui whether h^ carried any food on his mulo. 
'Au 2 Kliilji replied that ho did. Jllo had with him some travel- 
ler’s bread, which Iio took from a bag on tlio back of tho mulo 
and spread it before tho darweshes. When they had eaten tho 
food, ho produced somo w’atcr and held it in a vessel before them. 
Tho fakirs partook of tho food and drank of tho water which ho 
presented; they began to talk with each other saying, “This 
man has rendered us a service, wo must not let him lose by it.!/ 
They turned their faces towards ’Auz Khilji and said, “ 0 chief, 
go towards Hindustan ; wo give you tho country as far as ^ifu- 
hammadanism has spread.” 

At this direction of tho fakirs ho returned from that spot, 


and placed his wifo upon Ins mule, and took his way to- 
wards Iliudustdu. Ho joined Muhammad Bakhtiydr; and 
his fortune reached such a degreo of success that his name 
was read in tho Khutba and struck upon the coin through- 
out tlie territory of Lakhnauti. To him the title of Sultan 
Ghiydsu-d din was given. Ho made the city of Lakhnauti 
tho'seat of his government, and built a fort for his residence. 

^People flocked to him from all quarters, for ho was exceedingly 
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good, and possessed solid endowments, both external and in- 
ternal. He was polite, brave, just and generous. During liis 
reign, the army and the people in general lived in tranquillity 
and comfort. All liis nobles were greatly bcnefitted by his gifts 
and bounty, and obtained immense wealtli. He left many fine 
monuments of his goodness behind him in the country. He 
raised public buildings and mosques. He gave stipends to learned 
men and to shaikhs and saiyids ; he also bestowed property an( 
goods upon other classes of the people For instance, there wa 
a descendant of the Imam of Firoz-koh, wlio was called Jalalu- 
din, son of Jam^lu-d din Ghaznawi. He came with a body ( 
men from his native countiy to Hindustan in a.h. 608 (121 
A.D.) After some years he went back to Firoz-koh, taking in 
mense wealth with him. On being asked how he obtained thos 
riches, he said, that when he reached Hindustan, he went i 
Dehli, and from thence he determined to proceed to Laklinaut 
When he reached that place the Almighty so favoured him thj 
his name was mentioned in the Court of Ghiyasu-d din. Thf 
kind-hearted king awarded him from his treasure a large disl 
full of gold and silver tankas, worth about ten thousand silv( 
tankas. He also ordered the chiefs, nobles and ministers to gh 
. something, and accordingly each one gave him some presen 
amounting in the whole to about three thousand pieces more, ar 
at the time of his departure, five thousand pieces were added 
what he had formerly received; so that the Iinam-zada o 
tained eighteen thousand tankas through the favour of th 
Ghiyasu-d din IChilji, king of Lakhnauti. 

When the writer of this book reached the territory of Lak 
nauti in a.h. 641 (1243 a.d.), he witnessed the charity of tl 
king with his own eyes. 

Tlie territory of Lakhnauti consists of two parts, on opposi 
banks of the Ganges. That to the w^est is called Ddl,^ the ci 
of Lakhnauti is on this side. The eastern side is called Ba 
banda," and the city of Deo-kot is on that side. From Lak 
^ [^*ar. “Az&l.”] 3 [Yar. “Barand.”] 
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BauU to tlio gates of Lakhnaiir,^ ajjd on tljo other sMo of Iho 
river as far as tlio city of Bco-kot, embankments (juil) have been 
raised, ^\lucli extend for ten days' Journey. Tlio reason for this 
is that during tlio rains all that country is inundated and if (hero 
wero no embankments people \^ould have to go to difrorent parts 
and places in boats. In his leign, the roads hy means of these em- 
bankments became passable by all men. It is also saiil that %vhon, 
after tlio death of IMalik Kasir«-d din ^lahniud, Sultan Sa'id 
Shamsu-d din canio to tho territory of LakhnaUti to repress tlio 
rebellion of Iklitiydrii.d din, lio noticed tho charity of Ghiyasu-d 
din. Whenever afterwards ho mentioned his name he used to 
call him Sultdii, and it pleased liim to say that, considering 
his great charity, no one ought to liesitato .about giving him 
that title. Indeed ho was a generous, just, and good-natured 
man. All tho territories of Lakhnauti, such as Jujnagar and tho 
provinces of Bengal, Kdmrup, and Tirhut, used to send him 
ofTcriugs. Tho district of 1/akhnaur submitted to him, and 
brought him elephants, furniture, and treasures in abunclanco, 
and ho established his odicers there. 

Sultan Sa'id Shanisu-d din scut armies several times from 
Dchli, and having conquered tho province of Bchdr ho stationed 
his olEccrs there. In C22 (1225 a.d.) lio invaded Lakhnauti and 
Gliiydsu-d din advanced his boats up tho stream to oppose him, 
but peace was made between them. Shamsu-d din accepted thirty- 
eight elephants, and treasure to tho amount of eighty lacs. Ho 
ordered the Kliutba to bo read in his name. On his departure 
he gave Bchdr to iMalik ’Aldu-d din Juni. Gluyasu-d din 'Auz 
camo to Behdr from Lakhnauti, and took it, and acted tyranni- 
cally. At last in tho year G24 (1227 a.d.), Malik Shahid Ifdsiru-d 
din Mahmud, sou of Sultdn Shamsu-d din, having collected an 
army in Hindustan, and accouipauied by 'Izzu-1 Malik Jdni, 
marched from Oudo to Lakhnauti. At this time Ghijasu-d din 
’Auz had gone on an expedition to Bengal and Ednirup, and 
had left Lakhnauti stripped of defenders. Malik Nasiru-d din 

^ [Stewart reads “ Nagor (in BubbiSm) bat Nagor is ngbt away from the nyer.] 
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Malimud captured tlie place, and when Grliiyasu-d din heard of 
its fall, he returned and fought a battle with the conqueror, but 
he and all his officers were made prisoners. He was then killed, 
after a reign of twelve years. 


TABAKAT XXI. 

Histoey op the Shamsiya Kings op Hindustan. 

[Page 164 to page 228 of the Text.] 

1 . — Sultan Shamsu-d dunyd wau-d din Ahii-l Muzaffar Altanish. 

• 

It was destined from all eternity by the most high and holy 
God tliat the country of Hindustan should he placed under the 
protection of the great king, the light of the world and religion, 
Sultan Abu-1 Muzaffar Altamsh. \_The exordium goes on at some 
length in a similar inflated style of eulogy of the monarch and of 
Behli his ca 2 ntal,'\ 

It is related by credible persons that Sultan Shamsu-d din was 
chosen by the destiny of Providence in his early age from the 
tribes of Albarll in Turkistan for the sovereignty of Islam and of 
the dominions of Hindustan. His father, whose name was 
Yalam Khan, liad numerous dependents, relatives, and followers 
in liis employ. The future monarch was from his childhood re- 
markable for beauty, intelligence, and grace, such as excited 
jealousy in the liearts of his brothers, so they enticed him away 
from his father and mother with the pretence of going to see 
a drove of horses. His case was like that of Joseph : “ They 
said, father, why dost thou not trust Joseph with us, for we are 
sincere friends to him I Send him with us in the morning, that 
he may amuse himself and sport, and we will take care of him.” 
When they brought him to the drove of horses, they sold him 
to the dealer. Some say that his sellers were his cousins. The 
horse-dealers took him to Bukhara, and sold him to one of the 
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Kutbu-d din^ returned to Gbaznin with Malik Nasiru-d din 
Husain, after the invasion of Nahrwdla and the conquest of 
G-uzerat, He heard an account of Shamsu-d din, and asked the 
permission of Sultan Mu’izzu-d din to purchase him. The 
Sultan said that orders had been passed that he should not be 
purchased in Ghazni, but he might take him to Dehli and buy 
him there. Kutbu-d din consigned to Hizamu-d din Muham- 
mad the management of the business, and ordered him to take 
Jamalu-d din Chast Kaba with him to Hindustan that he might 
purchase Shamsu-d din there. According to these directions, 
Nizamu-d din brought them to Dehli, and Kutbu-d din purchased 
him and the other slave for one lac of cliitals. The other slave was 
a Turk, whose name was Aibak,but this was changed to Tamghaj,^ 
and he became chief of Tabarhindh. He was slain in the battle 
fought between T4ju-d din Yalduz and Kutbu-d din. Altamsh was 
made chief of the guards. Kutbu-d din called him his son and kept 
him near his person. His rank and honour increased every day. 
^ilarks of intelligence were evident in all his actions, so he was 
elevated to the rank of Amir-shikdr (chief huntsman). When 
Gwalior was taken he became amir of that place. After that he 
obtained the district and town of Baran and its dependencies. 
Some time after this, when the proofs of his energy, bravery, 
and heroism were fully displayed, and had been witnessed by 
Kutbu-d din, the country of Baddun was entrusted to him. When 
Sultan jMu’izzu-d din Muhammad Sam returned from Khwarizm, 
after being defeated in the battle of Andkhod by the armies of 
Khita, the Kokhar (Gakkar) tribes broke out in rebellion, and 
the Sulliin marched against them from Ghazni. Kutbu-d din, 
according to his orders, brought up an army from Hindustan, and 
Shamsu-d din accompanied him with the forces of Badaun. In 
the height of the battle, Shamsu-d din rode into the stream ofi 

' [Tlio author constantly prefixes hy anticipation the title of Sultfin to the names of 
Kuthu-d din, Sharosu-d din, and others who eventually became kings j but, to avoidi 
confiMon, this title has been omitted in passages relating to times anterior to their 
attainment of the regal dignityj. 2 [“ Toghan ’* in Firishta.] 
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ihoJailam, %\lioro that wretched rabhlo had taken refuge, and 
exhibited great bravery, galling the enemy so with his arrows tliat 
ho overcame their resistance, and sent them from tlio to2)3 of tlio 
waves into the depths of hell : ‘*they drowned and entered tho 
fircsr’ 

The Sultdu in the midst of tlio battle obiscrved his feats of 
d^ng ami courage, and enquired who ho was. "Wlicu his 
majesty was enlightened upon this point he called him into his 
prcacnco and honoured him with especial notice. Kutbu>d din 
was ordered to treat AlLanish well, as ho was destined for 
great works. Ilia ni.ijcsty then ordered the deed of Iiis freedom 
to ho WTitten out and graciously granted him his liberty, 

Wiicu Sultan Kutbu-d din expired at Lalioro,* tho commauder- 
in-chief, Isma’il, who had charge of DeliH, joined with somo 
other nobles and principal men, and scut letters to Jladddn in- 
viting Shamsu-d din. When ho arriscd ho mounted tho throuo 
of Dchli in a.ii. G07 (1210 .\.d.) and established lus authority. 
Tho Turks and tho Slu’izii chicls assembled from all quarters in 
Dchli, hut tho Turks and Mu'izzt chiefs of that city did not join 
them. They resolved to try the efiect of resistance, so tlioy went 
out of Dchli, collected in the environs and raised tho standard of 
revolt. Sultan Slumsu'd din marched out of Dchli with a body 
of horse and his own personal followers, defeated them in tho 
plains of Iho Jumna and put wwat of tWvr hotsavnen to tlva sword. 
Afterwards Sultan Ttiju-d din mado a treaty with him from 
Lahore and Ghazni and sent him somo insignia of royalty. 
Quarrels arose several times between Sultdn Shamsu-d dm 
Altamslx and Malik Nasim-d din Kubdeha about Lahore, Tabar- 
hindh, and Kalirdm ; and iu tho year G14 (1217 a.d.) he de- 
feated Kubdclia. Hostilities also broko out at different times 
between him and tlio chiefs of various parts of Hindustan and 
the Turks, but as ho was assisted by Divine favour, oveiy one 
wlio resisted liim or rebelled ^va6 subdued,'' Heaven still con- 


[The name w here invanahly spelt “ Lohor.”] 
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tinued to favour him, and all the territories belonging to Dehli, 
Badaun, Oudh, Benares, and the Siwalik hills came into his 
possession'. 

Sultan Taju-d din Yalduz having fled before the army of 
Khwarizm came to Lahore. A dispute arose between him and 
Sultdn Shamsu-d din regarding the limits of their possessions, 
and a battle was fought between them at Narain in a.h. 612 
(a.d. 1215) in which the Sultan achieved the victory, and Taju-d 
din Yalduz was taken prisoner. He was brought, according to 
orders, to Dehli and was sent to Badaun, where he was buried.^ 

After this another battle was fought in the year 614 h. (1217 
A.D.) with Malik Nasiru-d din Kubacha, and he was again de- 
feated. 

^Great events now occurred in Khurasan through the appear- 
ance of the Moghal Ohangiz Khan. In a.h. 616 (1218 a.d.) 
Jalalu-d din, king of Khwdrizm, having fled from the army of 
the infidels came towards Hindustan, and some fighting followed 
on the frontiers of Lahore^) Shamsu-d din led his forces out of 
Dehli towards Lahore, and Khwarizm Shah fled before the army 
of Hindustan and went towards Sind and Siwistan. 

After this, in 622 h. (1225 a.d.), Sultan Shamsu-d din carried 
his arms towards Lakhnauti, and Ghiyasu-d din ’Auz Khilji 
placed the yoke of servitude on the neck of submission and pre- 
sented thirty elephants and eighty lacs of the current coin. He 
also ordered the Khutba to be read and the coin to he struck 
in the name of Shamsu-d din. 

In A.H. 623 (1226 a.d.) he marched to conquer the fort of 
Kanthambhor^ which is celebrated in all parts of Hindustan for 
its great strength and security. 'It is related in the Hindu 
histories that it had been invaded by more than seventy (Jiaftdd o 

^ [Tlie author is silent here as to his death, but in the , memoir of Thju-d din he 
says that he was killed.] 

= [This name is spelt in many different ways. Here in the text we have “Ean- 
tampor.” It also occurs as “ Rinthambor,” “ Runtamboor,” etc. Colebrooke 
derives the name from the Sanskrit Rana-sthamla-bhramara, “the bee of the p illar 
of war.” — Trans. R. As. Soc. I. 143.] 
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and) km"a, 'iiiil no ouo Inti been 'iblo fo tnlvo it In tbo spico of a 
few inoiulia in tlio jear G2J, (lirough tho fiaour of God, the fort 
fell into llio Iniula of Shani'^u^d dm Ono j tar after this, vn 
G31, ho attacked tho fort of AImJur m the Si«tihk IiiIIs^ there 
also God hc‘*to\\cd aictoiy on him, and much phindtr fell into 
tho hands of his follow era After anotlicr jear, lu \h C25 
(1227 LD ), an arni} was •'Cnt Iroiu Dclih towards tho cities of 
Uch and Mullun The author of tins book, Jlinlidj Sirij, Ind 
coiiio from Ghor and Klmra' iii to Siiul, Ucli, and Alult in, iii tho 
month of llajab, ah 62 i On the first of Raln'u-1 aa>a>al, \ ii 
G25 (Feb 1228^, Sultiln Sa'id Shatnsu-d dm readied tlio foot of 
tlio fort of Udi Alalilc Niisiru d d(n Kubdclia had pitched Ins 
tamp at tho gato of tho fort of Amrawat- and all his followers 
and haggago wtro in sliips and boats moored in front of tlio camp 
On Frida}, after tho time of pra}cr, some swift runners canio 
from tho direction of AluUaii and rc|)ortLd tint Malik Nasiru<d 
din Aitamur had been dtt ichcd from Lahore and liad conio to 
tho fort of jMuItdu , aUo that Sultan SInmsu*d dm liimsclf 
was marching towards Uch via Tabarhmdh I\Iahk Nasiru-d 
dm Kubucha fled with all his army in boats to Bhakkar, and 
ordered lus muiister, ’Amu-l Jlulk Ilusam Ashghari, to remove 
all the treasure from tho fort of Uch to Bhakkar 

SuUdu Shamsu-d dm sent two of Ins principal generals in 
advance with an arm} to tho walls of Uch Ono of thcsowas 
!Malik ’Izzu d din ]\Iuhainmad Sdldr, lord chambcrlam, and tho 
other was Kazlak Khan Saiijar SuUuni, chief of Tabarlnndli 
Four days after, tho Suit in himself arrived at Uch with all his 
elephants and baggage, and pitched lus tents there Ho sent his 
minister, Nizdmu d dm Hkluhammad Juuaidi, with other uobles, 
111 pursuit of Malik Nosiru-d dm to tho fort of Bhakkar Fight- 

* [Dnggs in tlio translation of Finsbla says, ‘Slunilo and tho country of Halwa, 
and thu statement has been adopted bjr EJphmstono It is manifestly irrong and 
there IS no warrant for it in tho text of Finshta which fully agrees with the state 
ment of our author The true rcrsion of Finshta s words is “ Ho marched to the 
ort of Mandar which fort, with all the Siwlilik hills, ho reduced ] 

* [Var “ imnit, Ahnit ’ ] 
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In A H. 629 he marched for the conquest of Gnalior, and 
when h\s royal tents wore pitched under the walls of the fort, 
ATilak Deo,^ the accursed son of Basil the accursed, began the 
war. Por eleven months the camp remained under the fort 
In the month of Sha^bdn of the same year the author of this 
book came to the Court from Dchli and obtained audience He 
was ordered to preach m turn at the door of the royal tent 
Discourses were appoiutcd to bo delivered three times every week, 
and during the month of Bamazau on every day But in other 
months the rule of three times was observed Ninety-live times 
religious assemblies were convened at tlio royal tents. On both 
’Ids, VIZ ’Id -1 fitr and ’Id-i azlia’, the appropriate prayers were 
read at three different places in the army of Islam At one of 
these, at the fort of Gwalior on tho northern side, this well- 
wisher of the govermiieut, Mmhdj Sirdj, was ordered on tlie 
Id -1 azha’ to read tho Khutba and the prayers, and \\as honoured 
with the reward of a costly klul’at The same rule was observed 
until tho fort was conquered, on Tuesday, the 2Cth of Safar 
AH 630 (November, 1232) 

The accursed Milak Deo went out of the fort in the night time 
and fled About seven hundred persons were ordered to receive 
punishment at the door of the royal tent ® After this, promotions 
were made m the ranks of the nobles and great officers. Malik 
Zidu d din Muhammad Junaidi was appointed chief justice, aud 
the comraander-in-chief Rashidu d din (peace be to him') was 
made kotwal, and Miiih^j Siraj, the well-wislier of this govern- 
ment, was made law officer, and was entrusted with the supervision 
of the preaching, and of all religious, moral, and judicial affairs 
Rich khilats and valuable largesses were distributed ilay the 
Almighty aid tho pure soul and generous heart of that most 
beneficent, heroic, and kind king ' His majesty started on his 
return from the fort on the 2nd of Rabi’u-1 awwal in the same 

* [Finshta haa tbe more likely nameof “Deobal"] 

» rrinsbtasa)stlireo hundred were put to death Siydsat, tho ivord here employed, 
si'Tiifies punishment indicted at the disoefaon of a judge in cases not provided for 
by law, and there is no doubt that the pmushment of death is intended ] 
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year, and pitched Ms tents that day at about one parasang to- 
wards Dehli from the walls of the fort. A halt of live days was 
made there. After he had reached the l ij^jital ho sent, in A.ii. 
632^ (1234 A.D.), the army of Islam towards Mdlwa and took 
the fort and city of Bhilsa.® There was a temple there which 
was three hundred years in building. It was about one hundred 
and five gaz high. He demolished it. Trout thence he pro- 
ceeded toTJjjain, where there was a temple of Maha-kal, which ho 
destroyed as well as the image of Bikramajit, who tvas king of 
Bjjain, and reigned 1316 years before this time. Tlie Hindu 
era dates from his reign. Some other images cast in copper were 
carried with the stone image of Maha-kal to Dehli. 

In A.H. 636, he led the armies of Hindustan toAvards Banyan.^ 
In this journey his majesty fell sick and was obliged by his 
severe illness to return home. Wednesday morning, the 1st of 
Sha’ban, was fixed by the astrologers for his entrance into Dehli, 
the seat of his government, and he entered the city in a howda 
on the back of an elephant. His illness increased, and nineteen 
days after, on the 20th of Sha’ban, 633 h. (end of April, 1235), 
he departed from this perishable to the eternal world. The 
period of his reign was twenty-six years. '[Lists of his judges, 
generals, relations, and victories, followf^ 

2. Malik Sa’kl Mdsiru-d dungd ioau,-d din Mahmud. 

Malik Nasiru-d din Mahmud was the elder son of Sultfin 
Shamsu-d din. He was an intelligent, learned, and wise prince, 
and was possessed of exceeding bravery, courage, generosity, and 
benevolence. The first charge which the Sultan confided to him 
was that of Hansi. Some time after, in 623 H. (1226 a.d.), 
Oudli was entrusted to him. In‘ that country the prince ex- 

^ [“631” in some copies.] 

2 [In one copy the name is written “ Bhilashn,” and in another Bilistan.” This 
is probably the same as the “Bhaylashn” or “ Mahtibalastan” of Birtini. See Yol. 
I. p. 59.] 

® Yar. “Badhyhn” and “Bayana.” Firishta, the Thrikh-i Badddni, and the 
Tahakht-i Akhari agree in saying “ Mnltkn.” 
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hibitcd nnny estim'iblo qualities Ho fought several battles, 
aud by liis boldness and bravery ho niado Ins name famous m the 
annals of Hindu'^tdiu IIo overthrow and sent to hell the ac- 
cursed Bartuh (^) under whoso hinds and sword more than one 
hundred and twenty tliousind Musutinius hid received martyr- 
dom. Ho overthrew tho rebel infidels of Ondh aud brought a 
body of them into submission 

From Oudli ho deteruimcd to march agimst Likhnauti, and 
tho king pheed tlio armies of Hindustan uuJei his command. 
Scveial well-known chiefs, as Bolan (?) and ilahk *Alau d dm 
Jam', went with him to Lakhnauti Sultan Gliiydsu d dm 'Auz 
Khilji hid marched from Lakhnauti to luvado the territory of 
Bang (Bengal), and had left no forco at his centre of govcinraent 
I\Ialik SVid Nasirmd dm, on arriving tlicrc with Ins] army, 
took peiccablo possession of tho fort of Basankot ind ot tlie city 
Ghiydsu-d dm 'Auz Kliilji, on receiving tins uitelligcuce, returned 
to Likhnauti, and Malik Nasiru-d din with his army met him 
and dcfeitcd him. Ghiyasu d din, with all bis relations and 
chiefs ot Khilj, tho treasures and the clcpliauts, fell into his 
hands. Ho put Gluyasu d dm to death and confiscated all his 
treasures From thence ho sent presents and offerings to all 
the saijids and tho learned and icligious men of Dehli and all 
towns 

Wheu Sham«u-d dm received tho khil’ats from the rcigumg 
Khalifa, ho seat one of the most valuable with a red canopy to 
Lakhnauti, and Jilalik Nosiru-d dm thus received great honour 
and distinction. All tho nobles and great men turned their eyes 
towards him as tho heir of his fithei’s kingdom, but tho decrees 
of fate did not accord with tho wishes of tho people One yeai 
and a-half iftenvards ho fell sick and died When tlie news of 
Ills death reached Hehli all people were greatly distressed. 

SultanJ^thm-d din Ftroz Shah 

Sultdn Buknu-d^ Firoz SUdh was a generous and hand- 
some king, full of kindness and humanity. In liberality he was 
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a second H4tim. His mother, the queen of the world, Shah 
Turkan, was originally a Turk! handmaid, hut had become the 
chief wife of Sultan Shamsu-d din Altamsh. She lavished many 
offerings and much charity on learned men, saipids, and devotees. 

In the year 625 h. (1228 a.d.) Sultdn Ruknu-d din received 
a grant of Badahn with a green umbrella. ’ Ainn-l Mnlk Husain 
Ash’ari, who had been the wazir of Nasiru-d din Kubacha, 
then became wazir of Ruknu-d din. When Shamsu-d din 
returned from the conquest of Gwalior to Uehli, he con- 
ferred the territories of Lahore, which had been the capital of 
Khusru Malik, on Ruknu-d din ; and on his return from 
liis last campaign, from the Indus and Banyan, he tool? 
Rulcnu-d din with him to Dehli, for the eyes of all men werf 
on him, as the eldest of the kiug’s sons since the death oi 
Nasiru-d din Mahmud. On the death of Sultan Shamsu-d dlu 
Altamsh, the princes and nobles placed Ruknu-d din upon the 
throne on Tuesday, 29th of Sha’ban 633 h. (beginning of 
of hlay, 1236), and the crown and throne were graced by his 
accession. The nobles were gratified and received robes ol 
honour. When they returned home from the capital, the new 
monarch opened the doors of his treasury and gave himself up 
to pleasure, squandering the public wealth in improper places. 
So devoted was he to licentiousness and debauchery that the 
business of the State was neglected and fell into confusion.'^ 

Ilis mother, Shah Turkan, began to interfere in the govern- 
ment of the country. During the life of her husband his other 
women had looked upon her with envy and disdain. She now 
seized the opportunity of punishing them, and in blind fury and 
vindictiveness she put several of them to death. This state of 
things began to trouble the minds of public men. In addition 
to licr other cruel acts she caused the young prince Kutbu-d din, 
son of the late king, and a very excellent youth, to be blinded 
and afterwards to be put to death. These acts aroused an in- 
imical feeling in the hearts of the great men in all directions. 
Malik Ghivt'isu-d din Muhammad Shah, son of the late Sultan, 
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and younger than Ruknu-d din, comraencod hostilities in Oudh. 
Ho seized upon tho treasure of Lakhuauti in ifs passage to the 
apital, and plundered several tovsns of Hiudustdn. Malik 
'Izzu-d din Muhammad Sdldri governor of Baddiiu revolted. 
Malik ’Izzu-d din Kabir Khdn, governor of hlultdn, Malik 
, Saifu-d din Kochi, governor of Hdnsi, and Malik ’’Aldu-d din, 
governor of Lahore, consiiired and broke oat into rebellion. 
Sultdn Ruknu-d din led his army from Dehli to repress these 
malcontents, but his wazir, Nizdmu-l inulk Muhammad Junaidi, 
took tho alarm and deserted him at Kilu-ghari. Ho then went 
oiF towards Kol and joined ’Izzu-d din INIulianimad Sdlari 
of Baddun. Theso two aftenvards joined Malik Jdni and 
Kochi. Sultdn Rukuu-d din marched on to Kahrdm. The 
Turki nobles and the royal attendants who were about the person 
of tho Sultan leagued together, and, in tho neighbourhood of 
Mansdrpdr aud Ndiain, Taju-d din Muhammad, secretary and 
controller, Rahdu-1 Mullc Husain Asha’ri, Karimu-d din Zdhid, 
Zidu-1 Mulk son of Nizdmu-l Mulk Junaidi, Nizdmu-d din 
Sharkdni, Khwaja Rashidu-d din Mdlkdui, Amir Fakhru-d din, 
and other confederate officials, killed the Tazik.^ In tho month 
of Rabi’u-l awwal 034 ir. (November, 1236 a d.), Raziya, 
eldest daughter of tho lato Sultdn, quarrelled with tlie mother 
of Sultdn Ruknu-d din, and the Sultdn was constrained to 
return to Delhi. His mother had attempted to capture and 
jfiJl SnJt^ Raziya, but the ms^ and tho latter seized 

upon tho royal palace and made tho mother of the Sultdn 
prisoner. 

"Wlien Ruknu-din arrived at Kilu-ghari he found that rebellion 
had broken out, and that his mother had been made prisoner. 
Tho guards and Turkish nobles camo into tho city, and joining 
Raziya, proffered their allegiance to her, and raised her to 
tho throne. Being thus elevated to tho throne, she seat an 
army of Turks and nohle^ j Kilii-ghari and they brought Sultan 

mtelligiblj', says they deso' a Rukau-d dfii J 
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Huknu-d din prisoner to Dehli, wliere lie was kept in confine- 
ment and died. His death happened on Sunday, the 18th of 
Eabi’u-1 awwal a.h. 634 (November, 1236 a.d.) He reigned for 
six months and twenty-eight days. (He was very generous ; no 
king in any reign had ever scattered gifts, robes of honour, and 
grants in the way he did, but all his lavishness sprang from his I 
inordinate addiction to sensuality, pleasure, and conviviality') 
He was so entirely devoted to riot and debauchery, that he often 
bestowed his honours and rewards on bands of singers, buffoof' ^ 
and catamites. He scattered his riches to such a heedless e" 
tliat ho would ride out drunk upon an elephant through the 
streets and bazars, throwing' tanicas of red gold around him for 
the people to pick up and rejoice over. He was very fond of 
playing with and riding upon elephants, and all the elephant 
drivers were much benefited by his bounty. His nature was 
averse to hurting any creature, and his tenderness was the cause 
j of his downfall. 

(Kings should possess all virtues that their people may live at 
ease. They should be generous, that the army may live satis- 
fied ; but sensuality, gaiet}'-, and the society of the base and 
ynworthy bring an empire to ruin,] May God pardon him I ] 


v:; 


Sultan'^ Uaziya, Daughter of the BuUdn. 

Sultan Eaziya was a great monarch. She was wise, just, and 
generous, a benefactor to her kingdom, a dispenser of justice, 
the protector of her subjects, and the leader of her armies. (^She 
• was endowed with all the qualities befitting a king, but she was 
not born of the right sex, and so in the estimation of men 
all these virtues were worthless.'>(May God have mercy on her !) 
In the time of her fiither, Sultan Sa’id Sharasu-d din, she had 
exercised authority Avith great dignity. Her mother was the 


* [The queen is ahrnjs called “ Sulthn” and “Bfidshhli,” not SuMna, as by Briggs 
and Elpbitihtonc. Sultan signifies “ nilcr,” and although, from Musulmhn aversion 
to ilinalc rulers, it is practically confined to the male sex, yet it is exceptionally used 
lor queens regnant, as in this case. “ Sultana” is not complimentary, for it si<Tiifies 
(• tKhi.} ° 
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.^lief wife of Ins majesty, aud sl»o resided in tlio chief royal 
palaco in tlio Kushk-firozJ, Tho Sultan discerned in her conn* 
tcnanco the signs of power and bravery, ami, altliough slio was 
a girl and lived in retircnicnt, yet when tho SuUdn returned from 
tho conquest of Gwalior, ho directed Jjis secretary, 

Mahmu(L w'ho was director of the govennnent, to put lier 
name in writing as heir of tho kingdom, and successor to the 
throne, fllcforo this farmun was executed, tho servants of the| 
State, who were in close intimacy witli his majesty, represented 
that, seeing tho king had grow n up sons w ho w cro w orthy of thc^* 
dignity, what wisdom could there he in making a woman thd| 
heir to a Muhammadan throno, and wliat advantage could accrucf 
from it ? Tliey bcsouglit him to set tlicir minds at ease, for tho 
course that ho proposed seemed very inexpedient.) ^Tlio king) 
replied. My sons aro devoted to tho pleasures of youth, and no 
ono of tlicm is qualified to bo king. Tlioy aro unfit to rule v' 
tho country, and after my death you will find that there is no 
ono more competent to guide tho Slate than my daughter. It 
was afterwards agreed by commou consent that tho king had 
judged wisely.^ 

When Sultin Raziya succeeded to tho throno, all things re- 
verted to tlieir old order. But Uio wazir of tho State, Nizdum-1 
Jfulk Junaidi did not give in his adhesion. Ho, together with 
Mjjlik Jdnl, Malik Kochi, Bialik Kahir Klidn, and Malik ’Izzu-d 
din Muhammad Sdlari, assembling from dificrcut parts of the 
country at tho gates of Bchli, made ^var against Sultan Raziya, 
and hostilities wero carried on for long time. After a while, 
Malik Kasiru-d din Tdbashi blu’izzi, who was governor of Oudh, 
brought up his forces to Bchli to tho assistance of Sultdn Raziya. 
When ho had crossed tho Ganges, tho generals, who wero fighting 
against Bchli, met him unexpectedly and took him prisoner. He 
then fell sick and died, 

Tho stay of tho insurgents at tho gates of Behli was protracted. 
\Sultan Raziya, favoured by fortune, went out from the city and 
^brdored her tents to bo pitched at a place on tho banks of the 
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Jumna. Several engagements took place between the Turk: ■ 
nobles who -were on the side of the Sultan, and the insurgent 
chiefs. At last peace w^as effected, with great adroitness and 
judicious management. Malik ’Izzu-d din Muhammad Salar 
and Malik Tzzu-d din Kabir Khdn Ayyaz secretly joined the 
Sultan and came at night to her majesty’s tents, upon the under- 
standing that Malik Janf, Malik Kochi, and Kizamu-1 Mulk 
Junaidi were to be summoned and closely imprisoned, so that 
the rebellion might subside. When these chiefs were informed 
of this matter they fled from their camps, and some horsemen of 
the Sultan pursued them. Malik Kochi and his brother Fakh- 
ru-d din were captured, and were afterwards killed in prison, 
Malik Jani was slain in the neighbourhood of Babul and Nakwan. 
Nizamu-1 Mulk Junaidi went into the mountains of Bardar,i and 
died there after a while. 

When the afiairs of Raziya were thus settled, she conferred the 
office of wazir on an upright office ,Vho had been the deputy of 
Kizdmu-1 Mulk, and he likewise / eived the title of Kizamu-1 
Mulk. The command of the ai\-,c-was given to Malik Saifu-d 
din Aibak Bahtu, with the title of Katlagh Khan. To Kabir 
Edian was assigned the province of Ldhore. The country now 
enjoyed peace, and the power of the State became manifest. 
Throughout its territories from Lakhnauti to Dewal all-thb 
princes and nobles made their submission. 

Shortly after Malik Aibak Bahtu died, and Malik Kutbu-d 
din Hasan Ghori wns appointed to his office, and was ordered to 
march against the fort of Rantambhor. The Hindus laid siege 
to this fort after the death of Shamsu-d din, and had been before 
it some time, but wffien Kutbu-d din arrived, he drew the Musul- 
man forces out of the fort and destroyed it. He then returned 
to Dehli. • 

About this time Malik Ikhtiydru-d din Ttigin was appointed 
lord chamberlain, and Amir„Jaraalu-d„ din Yakut, the superin- 
tendent of the stables, was made a personal attendant of her 
^ [Yar. “ Sarmand-barMar.” Firisbta says “Sirmor.”] 
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the acq[uiescence of the wazir Nizdmu-1 miillc Mahzahu- 
Muharamad ’Auz Mustaufi the duties of administration alsoJ 
under his control. After a month or two this state of ^aii 
became very irksome to the Sultdn. The Sultaii’s sister had been 
married to Kazi Nasiru-d din, but being divorced, the deputy 
took her to wife. Music played three times a day at his gate, 
an elephant was always there in waiting,^ and he maintained 
great state. On Monday, the 8th of Muharram ^638 h. (July, 
1240), there was a sermon in the Palace of the White-roof, and 
after the sermon the Sultan sent two inebriated Turks from the 
top of the palace as assassins, who killed Ikhtiyaru-ct-^din in front 
of the royal seat in the White Palace. The wazir Ma^izabu-d din 
also received two wounds in his side, but his time wak^^not come, 
and he rushed out away from them. Malik Badru-d din Sankar 
became lord chamberlain and assumed the management of \the State. 

When Eaziya and Altuniya marched from Tabarhini^lh upon 
Dehli, they were baffled in their enterprise and were defeated. 
Both were killed by the Hindus as we have already i’elated. 
Badru-d din Sankar now assumed a very imperious position ; 
he issued orders and carried on the government without con- 
sulting the Sultan, and sought to domineer over the wazir 
Nizamu-1 Mulk Mahzabu-d din. The wazir complained' ti ' 
the Sultan and succeeded in setting him against Badru-d din. 
When the latter perceived this he was afraid of the Sultan, and 
sought to set him aside and to raise one of his brothers to the 
throne in his stead. ' 

On Monday, the 8th of Safar, 639 h. (Aug. 1241) Badru-d » 
din convoked a meeting of nobles and chiefs at the house of^ 
Sadru-1 Mulk T-aju-d din ’Ali Musawi, miishrif of the State. 
There were present the chief Kazi Jaldlu-d din Kdshdni, Kdzi 
Kabiru-d din. Shaikh Muhammad Shdmi, and others. When 
they had met and were delibeivating about the removal of the 
Sultan, they determined to send Sadru-1 mulk to the wazir 
Nizamu-1 mulk Mahzabu-d din to invite his attendance, and to 

^ [Regal priTileges.] ‘ 
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Hunlly scttio tho matter iu coucurrciico ^^ith him. It so hap- 
pened that >>Iicn 5adru-l nmlk camo to tho hoiiso of tlio \^nz{r, 
ono of tho couftdeutial attondaiiU of tho king ^\aa present. When 
tho wazir heard of tho arrival of Sadru-1 niulk, lio concealed this 
trusty servant in a placo vvheru ho could hear tho conversation. 
Sadru-l inulk entered and proceeded to talk about the removal 
of tho king and to ask tho co*opcration of tho vrazlr. Tho 
minister desired his visitor to return and say that Iio would wait 
upon tho gentlemen as soon as ho had performed his ablutions. 
Sadrud mulk had no sooner dqeirted llian tho wazfr released tlio 
Sultfui's man and a-xheHl him If ho Iiad Iieard what liad passed. 
IIo tlicu directed him to go quickly and tell his master that tho 
best thing ho could do would bo to (ako horso and to proceed 
against tho conspirators and scatter tliem. 

Tho facts being reported to thoSultdn by his faithful adherent, 
ho instantly mounted and dispersed tho plotters. Badru-d din 
Sankar joined tho king’s party, and tlio Sultdn returned to liis 
palace, whero lio held a darbar. B.nlru>d din w*as ordered to 
Jepart instantly to Baduuu and assume tho management of that 
provitico i Kuzi Jalulu-d din Kushuui was dismissed from his 
post of Kiizi, and Kuzi Kabiru-d din and Shaikh Muhammad 
Sh4ini took tho alarm and fled tho city. After four months, 
Badru-d din Sankar returned to tho capital, but tho Sultdn's 
heart was entirely alienated from him, so lio ordered him to ho 
impriboned. Tlio king also directed Jaldlu*d din Musavvi to be 
apprehended, and ho had them bolli slain in prison. 

ThcbC proceedings set tho hearts of the nobles against tlio 
Sultdn ; they were alarmed and had no longer any confidenco in 
liim. Tlio wazir also longed to exact vcngeanco for tlio wounds 
lio Iiad received. The nobles, generals, and Turks all became 
disafFected, while on his sido tho Sultdn was alarmed by their 
proceedings. In tho end this uneasy feeling spread like an 
epidemic, and was tho cause of tho fall of tlio Sultdn and of 
rebellion among his people. 

One of tlic most important events in tho reign ofilu’izzu-d 
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din was that which happened to the . city of Lahore. An ai’i' 
■of infidel Mughals came from Khurds&,n and Ghazni to the ga 
of that city and waged war for some time. Malik Karakai 
governor of Lahore, was a brave, energetic, and intrepid mi 
but the people of the city did not support him, and were bac 
ward in keeping watch and in fighting. When Karakash p 
ceived this lukewarmness, he one night left the city with his o 
soldiers and went off towards Dehli. The infidels pursued hi 
but the Almighty watched over him and gave him safe deliv 
ance. When the city was left without a ruler the infidels c£ 
tured it on Monday, 18th of Jumada-1 akhir, 639 H. (Deceml 
1241), slaughtered the Muhammadans and made their depc 
dants captives. 

soon as this dreadful intelligence reached Dehli, the Suit 
assembled the people of the city at the White Palace, and t 
writer of this book received orders to preach and induce t 
people to support the Sultan\ 

There was a Turkoman darwesh named Ayiib, a devout mr 
clad in the hairy garment of a recluse. He had lived for soi 
time quietly in the Sultan’s water palace, and was brought ir 
the society of the Sult&,n, who conceived a liking for him. Tl 
darwesh began to take a part in the business of the state. 1 
had formerly lived in the town of Mihrpur, where he had be 
imprisoned by Kizi Sliamsu-d dm Mihr. When the Sultan h 
become accustomed to listen to his advice, the darwesh exert 
himself so that he induced the king to have Kazi Shamsu-d d 
Mihr cast under the feet of an elephant. On this fact becomi 
known the people conceived a great dread of the Sultdn. T 
Sultan now sent Kutbu-d din Husain and his wazir, wi 
nobles, generals, and soldiers, to oppose the Mughals who w( 
at Lahore, and to guard his frontier. 

On Saturday, 10th J umdda-1 awwal, 639 h. (November, 124 '. 
his majesty Mu’izzu-d din conferred upon the author of this wo 
the office of Kazi of the capital and of all his territories, accoi 
panied with many honours and costly presents. 
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fitTJjo ann}M\]iicIi ]ia4 been sent against tbo IVIuglials reached 
pcj banks of tho Thcro tho minister Mahzabu-d din 

on.zdmu*l mulk, who cherished hopes of veugcauco and of rc- 
tloving Ujo Sultdn from iho throne, wrote a letter secretly to 
him. Ill tliis letter ho represented that tho generals and Turks 
in the army were never likely to become loyal, and that tho best 
course for tho king to adopt would bo to scud orders for Iiim (tho 
wazir) and Kutbu-d din to kill all iho generals and Turks in any 
way they could, and so freo tho kingdom of them. 

When this letter arrived, tho Sultan liastily and raslily, with- 
't thought or consideration, wroto tho ilcsircd order, and sent 
l oif. On its reaching tho wazir ho showed it to tho generals 
and Turks, and told them how tho king wished to deal with 
them. Tiicy all at once revolted, and at the suggestion of 
Kliwdja Mahzabu-d din they formed a plot for tlio removal and 
deposition of tho king. 

On tho Sultdn’s receiving intelligence of tins To\olt of his 
generals and army, ho sent tho Shaikhu-l Islam Saiyid Kutbu*d 
din to endeavour to allay tho outbreak. Ilo accordingly went to 
tho army, but everted himself to mertaso tho strife.^ Ho re- 
turned with tho army at his heels, and hostilities comnionccd 
under tho walls of tho capital. Tho antlior, Minhdj Sirdj, and 
sonio of tho chief men of tho city, cndeavourcH in vain to allay 
tho sirifo and make peace. 

T}i& army rcac)icd tha cily on Saturiiay^ Oio lOih 
039, and tlio siege went on until tho mouth of Zi-l ka'da. 
IMany were killed on botli sides, and tho suburbs of tho city were 
laid waste. Tho reason of tlicso protracted hostilities was that 
there was in tho king’s service a man named Fakhru-d din JMu- 
bdrak Shdh Farkhi, who was chief of tho carpet spreaders 
{mihtar-farrdsh'). This man had gained tho favour of tho king, 
and liad great ascendancy over him. Wliatovor ho .advised tho 
king performed, and tho counsels of tho ybnds/iwere not for 
peace. 
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party of nobles in tlie royal army, who had suspicious fears, went 
and joined him. They were unable to withstand the troops of 
the Sultan, so they turned their backs. Ulugh Kh4n ravaged 
the whole of the hills with the sword, and penetrated as far as 
the town of Salmdr, in the defiles and fastnesses of the moun- 
tains. No king had ever laid hold upon Salmur, nor had any 
Musulman army reached it. He now plundered it, and carried 
on a devastating warfare. So many of the rebellious Hindus 
were killed that the numbers cannot be computed or described. 


Twelfth Year of the Reign — Sijra 655 (1257 a.d.). 


After the return from the campaign, on Sunday, 6th Eabiu’-l 
awwal, Malik Sanjan Aibak, of Khitd, fell from his horse and 
died. On Sunday, 26th Rabi’u-1 akhir, the Sultan reached the 
capital with his army. 

When the army returned victorious, 'Izzu-d din Kishlu Khdn 
Balban advanced to the borders of the river Biydh, with the 
forces of Uchh and Multan. Malik Xatlagh Khan and the 
nobles who were with him proceeded to join this new revolter in 
tlm n( 

(^When intelligence of this rebellion reached the Sultdn, he 
placed Ulugh Khdn at the head of an army, with which he 
marched from Dehli on Thursday, 15th Juradda-1 awwal?^ He 
approached the enemy, and there was only ten kos between the 
opposing forces, when he discovered that a party of conspirators 
in the capital, such as the Shaikhu-1 Islam, Kutbu-d din, and 
Kazi Shamsu-d din Bahraicbi, had secretly addressed letters to 
to Katlagh Khdn and Malik Kishlu Khdn Balban, inviting them 
to come to Dehli, where they would find the gates open and every 
one in the city ready to assist and support these proceedings. 
Some faithful reporters in the capital conveyed intelligence of 
this conspiracy to Ulugh Khdn, who sent the letters back to his 
sovereign in Dehli, informing him of the plot of the nobles, and 
advisinjr him to oi'der such of them as had fiefs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dehli to proceed to those estates. When the storm 


ighbourhood of Sam ana. 
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had blown orcr, and tboy returned to tho capital, the Sultdn 
ini^ht mako an cud of them 

On Sunday, 2nd Jumdda-1 dkhir, an order was issued direct 
in^ Sajyid Kutbu-d dm and Kdai Sliamsu d dm Bahraichi to 
proceed to their estates 

"When tho letters which tho conspirators sent from the city 
reached Malik Katla^h Klidii and Malik Kishlu Khan, they 
instantly started with all their forces to Dehli, and m two dajs 
and a half they accomplished tho distance, ono hundred los On 
Thursda}, Cth Jumada-I akhir, they alighted at their gardens 
(outside tho citj), and in tho morning, after prayers, they came 
to tho gato of the city and undo tlio circuit of tho walls At 
night they pitclicd their camp within sight of Dchh, between 
tho Jumna,' Kilu-ghan and tho city By tho mercy of God it 
60 happened that two da^s before theso nobles came to their 
gardens on tho Jumna, in reliasco upon tlio promises held out m 
tho letters, a number of tho conspirators had gone out of tho 
city Wlicn tho nobles heard of this they bccamo very cautious 
ID their proceedings 

Tho Sultan ordered tho gates of tlio city to bo closed, and as 
as tho array was absent every preparation was made for war 
’AUu d din A}yhz Zanjilni, lord chamberlain, tlio deputy of tlio 
lord chamberlain, Ulugh Kotwal Bog Jamdlu d dm Naishapun, 
and tho dtican t*arz t mamuhJ ^ exerted themselves most laudably 
in making tho city secure and in arming tho Bghtwg men At 
night tho nobles, otEcers, and chief men wero posted on the walls 
of tho city On the following morning, a Triday, tho Almighty 
showed tho inhabitants a pleasant sight Kishlu Khdn had 
made up his mind to retire, and sundry other nobles and the 
mother of tho Sultdn, when they perceived this, all made up their 
minds to retfcat^ Tho greater part of their forces, however, 
would not consent to retreat with them, but encamped near the 
city Many of tho chief men and officers asked forgiveness, and 


[Tliotexthas Jud, •wkeh I taketo be a nustake for /un^Jumaa ] 
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joined the royal service, and those nobles returned disappointed 
to the Siwalik hills. 

When the news of this enterprise reached "Criugh Khdn and 
the officers of the royal army, they returned towards Dchli, and 
as they approached the result became known to them. On 
Tuesday, 11th Juraada-l akhir, Ulugh Khan entered the city 
safely and triumphantly. After this, on Wednesday, 8th Kain- 
zan, Ziyau-1 mulk Taju-d din was raised to the dignity of wazir. 

At the close of this year the infidel hlughals approached from 
Khurasdn, and advanced into the territories of Uchh and 
Multan. Kishlii Khdn entered into a treaty with them, and 
joined them at the camp of Salin-nawin. 

Thirteenth Year of the Reign — Hijra 656 (1258 a.d.) 

At the beginning of the new year, on Sunday, the 6th Mu- 
harram, the Sultan marched with his army from Delili to oppose 
the infidel Mughals. Trustworthy writers have recorded that on 
Wednesday, 4th of the same month, Huldku, chief of the 
Mughals, was defeated before the gates of Baghdad, by the forces 
of the Khalifa M’utasim Bi-llah.’^ 

When the royal army left the city nobles and generals were 
appointed to the command of forces in different parts. The main 
body returned to the capital on the 1st Ramazan, and remained 
there five months. On the 18th Zi-1 ka’da the country of Lakh- 
nauti was given to Malik Jalalu-d din Mas’ud Malik Jani. 

Fourteenth Year of the Reign — Hijra 657 (1 259 A.n.). 

On the 16th Muharrara the royal army marched from the 
the capital on a campaign against the infidels. On Sunday, 21st 
Safar, the districts of Bay ana, Kol, Bala -ram, and Gwalior were 
assigned to Malik Slier Khan. Maliku-n nawwab Aibak was 
appointed to command an army sent against the infidels of Raii- 
tambhor, and the Sultan returned to Dehli. On Wednesday, 

1 [A note in the printed text says that all the four MSS. used agree in this state • 
ment, so contrary to the truth. Baghdad fell, and the Khalifa was put to death.] 
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4th Jumdda-l dkliir, clcpliants ^Yith treasure came to the 
court from liakhnauti. On tho Ctli of tho same month, the 
Shaikhu-1 Isldni Jamiilu-d din Bastinii died, and on tho 24th 
Kazi KabirU'd din also departed. (May God have mercy on 
them !) By tho favour of tho Sultan their 7na}mbs ^\ero con- 
tinued to their sons. lu Rajah Malik Kislili Khdn-i a'zam 
Barbak Aibak died, and tho ofBco of lord chamberlain uas given 
to his sou, iMalik ’Aldu-d din Muhammad. On tho 1st Ram- 
nzdn, Imdm Ilaniidu-d din Mdrikala died, and tho SuUdu 
graciously continued his r'n'dois to his sons. 

After all this trouble tho State enjoyed repose ; troubles ■ivere 
appeased and wounds wero healed. All things went on pros- 
perously. On tho 29th, Ramazan tho Almighty in his bounty 
gave tlio Sultdn a sou. Tho gifts and honours which were 
showered on tho rich and poor exceeded all powers of description. 
At tho end of Shaw'^\dl, Malik Tamar Klidu Saujar under the 
royal orders returued to Bchli with his army. 

lytccnth Ycai' of the JTym C58 (1260 a.d.) 

Tho now year opened auspiciously. On tho IGtlx Eamazdn 
Ulugh Khdn was sent iuto tho lulls of Dchli, to chastise the 
rebel inhabitants of fliewdt, and to intimidalo their Deo. Ten 
tliousand liorsemcn in armour, and a l.orgo army of bravo and 
warlike soldiers wore under his command. Great booty was 
gained, and many cattle captured. Defiles and passes were 
cleared, strong forts were taken, and numberless Hindus perished 
under tljo merciless swords of tlio soldiers of Isldm, 

I have resolved, upon reflection, to close my history at this place 
and with this victory. If life and opportunity are given to me, I 
may hereafter record any romarkablo oveuts that may happen* 
I beg the indulgent reader to forgive my errors, faults, and 
omissions, I pray that God may preserve in continued prosperity 
my gracious Sultan, and I hope that my composition of this 
work may bo deomed meritorious both in this world and tlie next.^ 

* [I have here greatly compressed the autlior’s flourishes.] 
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TABAKAT XXII. ^ 

[Page 281 to 324 of tlie printed test.] 

No. 25. Al Klidhdnu-l Mu^azzam BaJidu-l hahh wau-d din Ulugh 
Khdn Balhanu-s Sultdni [otherwise called Ghiydsu-d din Balban'] '. 

The Khakan-i Mu’azzam Ulugh IChan-i ’azam belonged to the 
stock of the Khakans of Albari.^ His father and the father of 
Slier Khan were born of the same father and mother, the father 
being of the race of the Khakans of Albari. He was hhdn over 
ten thousand houses (khdnd), and tlie family was well known in 
Alban of Turkistan, among the Turk! tribes. At the present 
time the sons of his (Ulugh Khan’s) paternal uncles rule over 
these tribes with great distinction. I was informed of these facts 
by Kurbat Khdn Sanjar. The Almighty desired to grant a 
support to the power of Isldm and to the strength of the Mu- 
hammadan faith, to extend his glorious shadow over it, and to 
preserve Hindustan within the range of his favour and protection. 
He therefore removed Ulugh Khdn in his youth from Turkistan, 
and separated him from his race and kindred, from his tribe and 
relations, and conveyed him to the country (of Hiudustdn), for 
the purpose of curbing the Mughals. God conducted him to 
Baghddd, and from that city to Guzerat. Khwdja Jamdlu-d din 
Basri, a man remarkable for piety and integrity, ability and 
worth, bought him, and brought him up carefully like a son. 
(jntelligence and ability shone out cleai’ly in his countenance, so 
'his patron looked upon him with an eye of kindness and treated 
him with especial consideration^ 

In the year 630 h. (1232 A.b.) he brought him to Dehli when 
Sultan Sd’id Shamsu-d dunyd wau-d din adorned the throne; 
With several other Turks he was brought into the presence of 
the Sultdu. When the monarch observed him he bought all the 
lot of Turks and appointed them to attend before his throne. 
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Ulugli was seen to bo a youth of great promise, so tbo king 
ina<lo him las personal atlcuilant, placing, as one might say, 
^ tho hawk of fortuno on hia hand. ^So that in after times, in 
tho reigns of this monarch's children, it miglit coino to pass 
that this youtli should save tho kingdom from tho violence and 
n)ae]jiuations of its foes, and raho it to a high pitch of glory 
and honour.^ 

At this period, whilo ho was discharging his duties, by tho 
decree of fate, ho recovered his brother Xishli Jf hnn (aAcrwards) 
lord chamberlain, at which ho rejoiced .greatly. His power 
hccamo conspicuous. When Sultfiu Uukim>d din came to the 
throne, Iio went oft along with tho Turks from Dchli to Hindus* 
tan, and when tho Turks were brought back ho returned to Dehli 
in tlicir army. Ho was imprisoned for some da}s and subjected 
to fiomo indignity. (The design in this may liavo been (God 
knows I) that ho should taslo tho sufferings of tho miserable, so 
tliat when ho attained to tlio sovereign dignity ho might itavo 
compassion on tlicm, and bo thankful for liis own exaltation^ [A 
ito! u IS inlrodnud ho c.] 

Let us return to our hiatory. When Suhin Kazlya ascended 
tho throno Ulugii Klidu continued to bo ono of tho royal attend- 
aut s jKIidssa-ddr) till fortune favoured lum, and ho hccamo 
chief Imntsman {Auiir ihikur). Fato proclaimed that tho earth 
was to ho tho proy of his fortuuo and tho world tho gamo of his 
sovereignty. He heW this e/Kce oiid discharged its duties for 
somo time, till tho sun of tho bupicmacy of liazi^a set and that 
of iMu'izzu-d din Hahram Shdh shone forth. Fortune still be- » 
friended him. After lemainiiig some time in his position of 
chief huntsman, performing Ins service, and exhibiting marks of 
ability, ho was ma(k jiiiwter of tho horse. Tho steed of sove- 
reignty and enipiro thus c.7mo under his bridle and control. 
When Badru-d din Sankar hcc amo lord chamberlain, ho showed 
a paternal interest in Ulugli Kha^and took such care of his 
advancement that ho was raised to a higher position, and re- 
ceived a grant of the lauds of Riwdri. He went to that place, 
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and by liis vigour and bravery punislied tbe bill chiefs^ and 
brought the district under his rule. 

When the power of the Mu’izzi dynasty was declining, the 
nobles conspired together and came to the gates of the city 
(Dehli). The princes and nobles all agreed as to the course to 
be pursued. Ulugh Klian,^ grantee of Riwarl, displayed such 
energy and exhibited such remarkable resolution in securing the 
submission of the provinces, that no one of the princes and nobles, 
Turks and Taziks, was worth the hundredth part of him. All 
the confederates admitted that in vigour, courage, and activity 
he surpassed them all. When the city was conquered he re- 
ceived a grant of Hansi. On taking possession of the terri- 
tory he applied himself to its improvement, and through his 
justice and generosity all the inhabitants were happy and content. 
(Uis success was so great that other nobles began to look upon it 
with jealousy, and the thorn of envy began to rankle in their 
hearts. But it was the will of God that he should excel them 
all, so that the more the fire of their envy burnt, the stronger 
did the incense of his fortune rise from the censer of the times^ 
“ They seek to extinguish the light of God with their mouths, 
but God willeth only to perfect his light.” \The author continues 
in a high strain of benediction and eulogy^ 

To return to our history. In the year 640 H. (1242 A.D.) 
this humble individual (the author) had to travel to Lakhnauti 
with his family and dependants. In this joui’uey he spent two 
years. Trustworthy persons have recorded that in the year 641 
- Ulugh Klidn was appointed lord chamberlain. (Hvhen the royal 
array marched from the capital he inflicted a severe chastisement 
on the rebels of Jalali and Dewali, and the Mawas in the doah 
between the Ganges and Jumna. He fought much against the 

^ \j sf I •• The TTord mawas signifies protection, 

dependence ; but it appears to iiarc some other technical meaning. Further on ve 
read of the Mawdsdt of the Doab, and “ the Maiodsdt and 

* [The text says “ the Sultfin (may God prolong liis reign) plainly showing 
that this part of the work was written in the reign of Balban], 
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infidels and cleared the roads and ncigUbouring country from 
insurgents.'^ 

In tho year 643 the author under tho imperial orders, left 
Lakhn auti wit lijiis Jainily and returned to tho capital m com- 
pany with Tughdn Hidn Tughril. In this year tho accursed 
Mankiiti (JIangu-Khin), who was ono of tho generals of tho 
Mughals and a prince of TarkistAn, marched from the neighbour- 
hood of TAlikan and Kuiiduz into Sindh, lie laid siege o 
Uchh, ono of tho most ronoivncd fortresses of Sindh, an 
equal to llansAra.* Thcro was a eunuch in (command of) tho 
fort who belonged to tho household of TAju-d din. Abu a 
ICablr KhAn Aksunkar was chief justice, and MuUilisu-d in 
was lotu:al. fWlien intelligence of this inroad reached tho Court, 
Ulugh KliAu made known his -vions to tho SultAn and prepare 
an army to oppose tho Mughals. Tho princes and nobles wore 
opposed to this ospoditioii,2 but Malik Ulugh KhAn was very 

earnest about it.) , 

When tho royal army marched towards the scat of warfare, the 
KliAkAn-i Mu-azzam= Ulugh KliAu (may his reign endure ! ap- 
pointed guides to lead tlio way, so that tho marches might bo 
made with tho greatest celerity. In ordinary cases eight Aos 
would bo one day's march, but under liis arrangements twelve 
7,os or oven more were accomplished. Tho army arrived on lie 
banks of tho BiyAh, made tho transit of that river, an reac 
Lahore on tho banks of tho RAvi. Ho there showed ““gy 
and bravery in pushing forward tho 
SultAn and the nobles to bo earnest for tho repulse of tho 

''ot Monday, 25th ShabAn, 6« H. (Nov. 1215), intelligence 

\-J ^ prwise but tbe mention of Mansfira is 

Tbe word,., not VWVP--.^, 

tor the .ale ot unitonnity and .ueplieitj I beve .uesuie 
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was brought to tlie royal camp that the infidel Mughals had 
raised the siege of Uchli. The reason of their retreat was that 
Ulugh Khan (when he reached the Biy^h) had sent forward mes- 
sengers bearing letters from the Sultan addressed to the garrison 
of the fort, announcing the approach of the royal army, and 
dilating upon the vast numbers of the soldiers and elephants and 
the great valour and spirit of the forces whicli followed the royal 
standards. He also sent forward an advance force to reconnoitre. 
When the messengers came near Uchh, some of the letters fell 
into the hands of the accursed warriors, and some reached the 
garrison of the fort. The drums were beaten in the fort to an- 
nounce the joy of the besieged. The contents of the letters and 
the approach of the army of Islam became frilly known to the 
accursed foe, and the Norsemen of the advanced force were in the 
vicinity of Sindh on the banks of the Biy4h of Lahore, Fear 
and dismay fell upon the hearts of the accursed, and the good- 
'ness of God lent its aid (to the forces of Islam). Trusty men 
record that when Mankuti heard of the approach of the army of 
IsHm under the royal standard, that it had proceeded by the 
river Biyah, near the skirts of the hills, and that it was advanc- 
ing along the banks of the river,^ he made enquiry of a party (of 
prisoners) why the army of Isldm marched along the bases of 
the mountains, for that route was long, and the way bj’’ Sarsuti 
and Marut (Miratl) was nearer^ He was answered that the 
numerous fissures on the banks of the river rendered the way 
impassable for the army.^ 

This answer convinced Mankuti that he had not sufiicient 
strength to withstand the approaching army, and that he must 
retreat. Panic obtained mastery over him and his forces, so 
that they could no longer retain their position. He divided his 

^ [uSjT ^ lJ\ jl\ 

“ [fcNwijlJ k\j (__>1 j\ Tlie text is far from intelligible, 

and is apparently contradictory. The royal forces are said to have marched 
along the hanks of the river, although that route is declared to have been impracti- 
cable. The whole passage is omitted from Sir H. Elliot’s MS.] 
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army into tlireo todies and fled. Many Musulman and Hindd 
prisoners ottained their freedom. CChis victory is attributable to 
tho activity, bravery, and strategy of Ulugh Khdn ; but for him 
the victory would not have been gained (may the Almighty keep 
him safe Under his protection !) ^ 

After tho achievement of this victory Ulugh Khan advised that 
tho royal army should march towards the river Sodra^ in order 
to impress tho minds of the enemy with the great power, bravery, 
and numbers of the army of Jsl&m. So tho army proceeded to 
tho banks of tho Sodra, and from thence, on tho 27th Sbawwal, 
643 H., it returned to Dchli, which city it reached on Monday 
12th ZM-hijja 643 u. (May 124C). 

For some time past the mind of Sultan ’Alau-d din had been 
alienated from tbo nobles, ho was seldom visible to the army, 
and besides this ho was given up to depravity. Tho nobles all 
agreed to write secretly from Dchli to Ndsiru-d dunya wau*d din, 
inviting him to set up liis pretensions to tho throne. On Sunday, 
23rd Muharram, 044 (Juno 1246} ho came to Dehli and sat upon 
the seat of empire. Tho Khutba was read and the coin of the 
realm was struck in tho auspicious name of Ndsir. So Ulugh 
Khdn represented how tho accursed foe had in the previous 
year fled before the armies of Islam, and had gone to tlio upper 
parts (iaraf-i bdld). It now seemed advisable that the royal 
army should proceed in that direction. This advice was approved 
and orders nero given for tho march. -On Monday, tho 1st 
Rajab, 644 H., the army set forth and proceeded to the river 
Sodra. Here Ulugh Khdn w*as detached with several nobles 
an"d generals to make an incursion into tho hills ofJucI. The 
Rdua of these hills had acted as guide to the infidel Mughals, 
and it was now determined to take vengeance, Ulugh Khan 
accordingly attacked the hills of Jud, and the countries on the 
Jailam, and led his forces as far as the banks of tlie Indus, All 
the women and dependants of the infidels which were in those 
parts were obliged to flee, and a party of the Mughal army 
1 [The CUnai.] 
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crossed over tlie Jailam, and saw the forces which were arrayed 
under the command of Ulugh Khdn. The manifold lines of 
the army, the numbers of the horse, the armour and the arms, 
filled the observers with wonder and dismay. The bravery and 
generalship which Ulugh Khdn displayed in scaling the moun- 
tains, breaking through defiles, capturing fortified places, and 
crossing jungles, cannot be described in writing. The fame of this 
campaign extended to Turkistdn. There was no husbandry or 
agriculture in this country, and fodder became unobtainable. 
Hence he was compelled to retire, and he returned victorious and 
triumphant to the royal camp, bringing back all his ofiicers and 
troops in safety"^ 

On Thursday, 6th Zi-l-ka’da, his majest}’’ returned to the 
capital, which he reached on Thursday, 2ud Muharram, 645 h. 
The perseverance and resolution of Ulugh Khdn had been the 
means of showing to the army of Turkistdn and the Mughals 
such bravery and generalship that in the course of this year no 
one came from the upper parts towards Sindh. So Ulugh Khdn 
represented to his Majesty, in the month of Sha’ban, that the 
opportunity was favourable for making an expedition into Hin- 
dustan. ’^he Mawas and Banas^ had not been pinched for 
several years, but some coercion might now be exercised on them, 
by which spoil would fall into the hands of the soldiers of Islam, 
and wealth would be gained to strengthen the hands of the State 
in resisting the Mughals. . The royal armies accordingly marched 
to Hindustan, passing down the Uoab between the Granges and 
Jumna. After some fighting, the fort of Uandana^Avas cap- 
tured, and Ulugh Khan was sent wuth some other generals and 
a Muhammadan force to oppose Dalaki wa Malaki. This was 
a Bana in the vicinity of the Jumma, between Kalinjar and 
Karra, over w'hom the Bdis of Kalinjar and Mahva had no’ autho- 
rity. He had numerous followers and ample wealth ; he ruled 
wisely ; his fortresses were strong and secure ; in his territories 








s [Var. “Talaada” and “Talsanda." Sec supra, page 347.] 
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the defiles were arduous, the mountains rugged, and the jungles 
many. N’o Bluhamniadaa army had ever penetrated to his 
d^yelling place. When Ulugh Khan reached liis abode, the Rdna 
took such care for the safety of himself and his family, that he 
kept (luiefc from tho dawn till the time of evening prayer, and 
when it grew dark ho tied to some more secure place. At 
daybreak, the Muhammadan army entered his abode, and then 
pursued him, but tho accursed infidel had escaped into tho lofty 
mountains, to an inaccessible spot impossible to reach except 
by stratagem, and tho use of ropes and ladders. Ulugh Khan 
incited his soldiers to the attempt, and, under his able direction, 
they succeeded in taking tho place. All the infidel's wives, 
dependants, and children fell into tho hands of the victors with 
much cattle, many horses and slaves. Indeed, tho spoil that 
was secured exceeded all computation. At tho beginning of. 
Shawwdl 645 h. (Feb. 1248), the force returned to the royal 
camp with their booty, and after the Td-i azba’, tho whole army 
marched towards the capital, winch it readied on the 4th Bluhar- 
ram, 646 n. (April 1248). A full poetical account of this cam- 
paign, in which the several victories aro recounted, has been 
composed ; tho book is called SidsiH udma? 

In Sha’bdn, 640 ir. (Nov. 1248), tho royal army marched 
through tile upper country to the neighbourhood of the Biydh, 
and then returned to the capital. Ulugh Khdu with several 
nobles under him, was sent with an ample force towards Rantam- 
blior, to overrun the mountains of Mewdt and the country of 
Bdhar-deo, who was the greatest of the Edis of Hindustan. He 
ravaged tho whole of those teiritoriea and gained a largo booty. 
Malik Bahdu-d din Aibak w’as slain under the fort of Rantambhor, 
on Sunday in tlie month of Zi-I hijja 646, while Ulugh Khan 
was engaged fighting in another quarter. The Khdn’s soldiers 
showed great courage and fought well ; they sent many of the 
infidels to hell, and securet^ great spoil; after wJiich tliey returned 
to the capital. 


* [See tupra, page 348.] 
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On Monday, 3rd Safar, 647 h. (May, 1249), they arrived at 
Dehli. In the course of this year his majesty was pleased to 
recognize the great ability and distinguished services of his 
general.^ He therefore promoted him from the rank of a Malik 
and the ofB.ce of lord chamberlain to the dignity of a KJidn^ and 
on Tuesday, 3rd Eajab, 647 H., he named him lieutenant of the 
government, army, and royal fortune (hciJcJdiydri), with the title 
of Ulugh Khan. The truth of the adage that “ the worth of 
titles is revealed by heaven,” was proved in this case, for from 
that day forth the services of Ulugh Khdn to the house of Hasir 
became still more conspicuous. When he was thus promoted, 
his brother Kishli Khan Aibak, master of the horse, became lord 
chamberlain. He was a nobleman of kind and generous charac- 
ter, and endowed with many virtues. Malik Taju-d din Sanjar 
Tabar Khan became deputy of the lord chamberlain, and my 
excellent dear son ’Alau-d din Ayyaz Tabar Khan Zanjani,^ 
who was Amiru-l hujjab (superintendant of the royal door- 
keepers), was made deputy waliMar. These appointments were 
made on Friday, 6 th Rajah 647, and Ikhtiyaru-d din Ttigin, the 
long-haired, who had been deputy, now became master of the 
horse. 

On Monday, 9th Sha’ban, 647 h. (Hov. 1249), the royal 
army left the capital and took the field. Passing over the 
Jumna it encamped and engaged in operations against the 
Mawas. \Matters perso)ial of the author, seepage 350. j 

On Tuesday, 25th Sha’ban, 649 h. (RTov. 1251), the roj’-al 
army marched towards Malwa and Kdlinjar. When Ulugh 
Khan arrived there with the army of Islam, he defeated Jahir 
of Ijari, a great rdna, who had a large army and man 3 ^ adherents, 
and destroyed both him and his kingdom. This Jahir, rd)%a of- 
Ijai'i, was an active and able man. In the reign of SaTd Shamsu-d 
din, in the year 632 h. (1234), the army of Islam was sent from 
Bayana Sultan-kot, Kanauj, Mahr, klahawan and Grwalior, 

1 [Many lines of eulogy are here compressed into this short hut adequate state- 
ment.] 2 [Var. “Eihhni.”] 
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against Kalinjar and Jamu, under tiio command of Slalik Nus- 
ratu*d din Tdbasi, who was distinguished above all the generals 
of the time for courage, boldness, ability, and generalship, Tho 
army marched on fifty days from Gwalior, and great booty fell 
into its liands, so much that tho imperial fifth amounted to 
nearly twenty- two laca. AVhcn tUoy returned from Kdlinjar they 
wero encountered by this Ildna of Ijdri, who seized upon the 
defiles on tho river Siudi in the road of tho rotumiug army. The 
author heard Nusratu-d din Tdbasi say, “ No enemy in Hindu- 
stdn had over seen my hack, but this Hindu fellow of Ijdri at- 
tacked me as a wolf falls upon a flock of sheep. I was obliged 
to retire before him until I reached a position whero I turned 
upon him and drove him back.” I tell this story so that my 
readers may clearly perceive what courage and generalship 
Ulugh IShdn osliibited wlien ho defeated and put to flight such 
a foo. He further took from him tho fortress of Bazor,^ and his 
conduct and feats in this campaign will stand as a lasting memo- 
rial of him. 

On Monday, 23rd Rabi'u-l awwal, 650 h. (June, 1252), tho 
army returned to Dehli and remained there for six months. On 
tho 12th Shawwal of the same year, it marched through the 
upper country to tho banks of tho Biydh. At tliis timo Malik 
Balban held iJje fief of Baddun, and Ifatlagh Ifhdn that of 
Bayana. They were both summoned to tho Royal presence, 
and both attended with all the generals of tho army at tho royal 
abode. IVhen tlio array reached tho hanks of tlie Biydh, 
Tmddu-d din Rihan conspired with other chiefs, and excited envy 
and enmity against Ulugh Khdn. ^Tlie envious found their own 
importance dimmed by his glory, and -they resolved to do some 
hurt and injury to his august person, either in hunting, in pass- 
ing through mountain defiles, or in crossing rivers.| Ulugh 
Khdn’s good fortune preserved him, and his adversaries wero un- 
able to do him any harm. When tho conspirators found that 
their plans wore ineffectual, they agreed upon another course, 

* [Var, Bozol,” “ Barole.” S®e note, page 351, tupr(t.J 
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and presenting tliemselves at tlie doors of the royal tent, urged 
upon his majesty that Ulugh Khdn ought to be sent to his 
estates. The result of all this was that the order was given to 
him indirectly.^ • 

On Saturday, the new moon of Muharram, 651 h., Ulugh 
Khan proceeded to Hansi with his followers and family. When 
the Sultan reached Dehli, the thorn of envy, which still festered 
in the malicious heart of Kihan, impelled him to recommend his 
majesty to send Ulugh Khdn to Ndgor, and to give the country 
of Hansi to one of the royal princes. His majesty accordingly 
went to Hansi, and the Khdn removed to Ndgor. This hap- 
pened in Jumdda-1 dkhir 651 h. On his departure for Hdnsi, 
’Imddu-d din Kihdn became xoalAldar^ and the administration of 
the royal orders passed into his hands. 

Through the envy and malignity of the new minister, the office 
of Kdzi of the State was taken from the author, Minhaj Sirdj, in 
Rajah, 651, and given to Kdzi Shamsu-d din Bahrdichi. On 
returning to the capital, on the 17th Shawwal, Malik Saifu-d din 
Kishli Khdn, brother of Ulugh Khdn, was sent to his estate of 
Karra, and Tzzu-d din Balban, son-in-law of Katlagh Khdn, was 
appointed to the charge of the office of lord chamberlain. ’/All 
the officers who had been appointed through the interest of 
Ulugh Khdn were removed, and the business and quietude of the 
State were disturbed, all through the machinations of ’Imddu-d din. 

At this period, when Ulugh Khdn (May Grod prolong his 
reign !) went to Ndgor, he led a Muhammadan force in the 
direction of Rantambhor, Hindi, and Chitror. '<Bahar Deo, Rdi 
of Rantambhor, the greatest of the Rais, and the most noble and 
illustrious of all the princes of Hindustan, assembled an army to 
inflict a blow on Ulugh Khdn. But it was the will of Grod that 
the name of the Khdn should be celebrated for his victories in 
the annals of the time, and although the Rdi’s army was large 
and well appointed with arms and horses, it was put to flight, 

^ “all this ms hrought about in a 

left-handed -way.”] * [See note page 352, suj)ra.] 
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and many of its valiant fighting men were sent to hell The 
Musulmdiis obtained great spoil and captured many hordes and 
prisoners Tiioy then returned safe with their booty 

to Jfugor, ^^hlcIl, in conscqQcnco of Ulugh Khanka presence, had 
become a place of great impoitanco. 

• At tlio opening of the j ear 651 ii ,tlio numerous people who had 
sufTcred oppression and hardship through the disgrace of Ulugli 
Khdn retired to their closcK and like 6sh out of Abater, and 
sick men without slumber, from night till mom, and from morn 
till night, iliQ} ofTcred up their praters to tho Creator, suppli- 
cating him to let tho daivn of Ulugh IIh5n^s prosperity break 
forth in splendour, and dispel witli its briDiaat hglit tho gloom 
occasioned his rival Kilidn Tlio Almiglity graciously gave 
car to tho praters of the wretched, and tho cries of tlio distressed 
Tho Tictonous banners of Ulugh Khan wero borno fr oin N ogor, 
aud he went to tho capital Iho reason of his return was this 
The nobles and sonants of tho State were all Turks of pure 
ongin and Tdzilca of good stock, but *Imddu d din was an eunuch 
and impotent, ho, moreover, belonged to one of tho tribes of 
Hindustdn "jS’otwithstanding all this ho exercised authority 
over tho heads of all these chiefs. They were disgusted with 
this state of affairs and could no longer endure it Tliej suf- 
fered so much from tho hands of tho bullies who were retained 
by’Imadu d din, that for 8i\ inontlis they could not Icaao their 
Iiouses, nor could they even go to prayers on Fridajs How 
was it possible for Turlts and Bialiks, accustomed to power, rule, 
and warfare, to remain quiet undorsuch ignominy? The chiefs of 
Hindustdn, of Karra, Bldnikpur, Oudh and the upper country 
to Baddun, of Tabarhindh, Saudm, Samana, and the SiwaJik 
Hills, sent to Ulugh Khan inviting him to return ArsUn 
Klidn led an army out of Tabarhindh, Ban Khan came forth 
from Sandm and Blausurpur, and Ulugli Khdn collected his 
forces in Nagor aud tho Siwdlik hills Bialik Jalalu d dm 
Blas’ud Shdh bin Sultdn joined them, from Lahore, and they 
marched upon the capital 
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’Imddu-d din advised his majesty to go forth and repress the mal- 
contents, and accordingly he led his army towards Sanam. TJlugli 
Khan was in the neighbourhood of Tabarhindh with several 
other chiefs. The author of this book started from the capital 
for the royal camp, which was stationed in the city near the 
royal residence. On Monday, 26th Eamazdn, 652 h. he arrived, 
and on the “Night of Power'’ he read prayers in the king’s 
abode. On the next day, 27th Ramazan, the opposing armies 
drew near to each other, the outposts met, and great disquietude 
arose. The 'fd-i fitr was passed at Sanam, and on Saturday, 
8th Sha-wwal, the royal army fell back to Hdnsi. Malik Jalalu-d 
din, TJlugh Kh^n, and the nobles with them proceeded to 
Kaithal. The chiefs and nobles on both sides deemed it desir- 
able to hold a parley, (general Karra Jamak, a personal attend- 
ant of TJlugh Khdn, and well-known for his integrity, acted on 
the part of the insurgents ; and the noble of the blade banner, 
Hisdmu-d din Katlagh, well-known for his great age, a man of 
conciliatory character and great probity, was deputed to meet 
him. He exerted himself to the utmost witli General Karra 
Jamak and Malik-i Islam Kutbu-d din Hasan ’Ali. 

The discontented nobles represented to his majesty that they 
were all willing to obey his commands, but that they had no security 
against the machinations and outrageous conduct of Tmddu-d din 
Rihau. If he were banished from the Court they would all 
submit and willingly obey the orders of the Sultdn. The royal 
army marched from Hansi tb Jind, and on Saturday, 22nd 
Shawwdl 652 h., ’Imadu-d din was dismissed from his office of 
minister (thanks to God for it !) and the privileges attacliing to 
the government of Badaun were given to him. 

’Izzu-d din Balban, deputy of the lord chamberlain, repaired to 
the camp of TJlugh Khan, and on Tuesday, 3rd Zi-1 ka’da, Ban 
Khan Aibak Khitai came to the royal camp to finally arrange 
the terms of peace. An extraordinary plot was now formed, 
with which the author of this book became acquainted. ’Imddu-d 
din Khan with a number of Turks of low degree, and inimical to 
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THugh Khau, resolved upon cutting down Ban Klidu Aibak 
Khitdi at tho cntranco of tim royal tent, in order that Ulugh 
Kh&n, ou hearing of tho a^sassiuatioOt might (in retaliation) slay 
Uzzu-d din Balkan. Tho pcaco vvould tliua ho prevented, ’Irod- 
du'din would retain hid position in safety, and Ulugli Klidn 
would bo unablo to cornci to Court. Kntbu-d di'u Hasan Itcard 
of tho conspiracy, and scut one of tho chief attendants of tlio 
chamberlain, Sharfu'l mulk Rash(du>d din Ilanaii, to Ban Khdn, 
advising him not to go to tho royal lent in tho morning, but to 
remain at his own lodging. Ban Khdu acted on this advice, and 
so tho plot tailed. Tho facts bccamo known to tho great men, 
and under tho command of tho Sultan, Tmddu*d din was sent off 
to Badduu. 

On Tuesday, 17t!i Zi-i k'ada, his majesty, with tho dcsiro of 
making peace, directed tho author, Minhdj Sirdj, to offer terms 
of agreement to all. Kext day, Ulugh Khun, witli tho other 
nobles, camo to Court, and had tho honour of kissing hands. 
Tho Sultdn thou tunicd homewards, accompanied by Ulngh 
Khdii, and rcacliod tho capital on Wednesday, Otli Zi-1 hijja. 
Tho kindness of tho Almighty now bccamo manifest. For a long 
time thcro had been no r.-iin, but upon tlio approach of Ulugh 
Khdn tho Almighty displayed his mercy, and tho rain, which is 
tlio life of herbs and plants, of men and animals, fell upon tho 
earth. No wonder, then, that people looked upon tho return 
of Ulugh Khdn as a happy omen, that his compeers rejoiced 
over it, and that all were grateful to tho Ahniglity for his bounty. 

Tho year G53 u. opened. Soiuclhing happened in tho royal 
Iiarcm of which no ono had accurato knowledge, but Katlagh 
Khdiri was directed to take charge of tho government of Oudh, 
and thither ho proceeded. At tho same timo tho government of 
Bahrdich was given to Tmddu-d din Rilidn. l^ho success of 
Ulugh Klidn shono forth with brilliant radiance, tho garden of 
tho world began to put forth leaij and tho key of divine mercy 
opened tho doors of tho hearts of men who had been driven into 
i (Step-father of tha Sultin, eeo pago 35<.] 
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seclusion. Among these was the well-wisher of the State, and 
the partisan of Ulugh Kh6,n, the writer of this book, Minhaj 
Siraj Juzjdni. The censure of his adversaries, and the injustice 
of his foes, had forced him into retirement and had subjected him 
to distress and trouble; but now the kind influence of Ulugh 
Khan was exerted with the Sultan, and on Sunday, 5tli Rabi’u- 
awwal, 653 h., the office of Kdzi of the State and the scat of 
justice were given for the third time to the faithful and grateful 
writer of this history. 

Katlagh Khan had gone to Oudh, and some time passed, but 
circumstances so occurred that he became disaflTocted. Impera- 
tive orders were several times sent to him from Court, but to 
these he paid no heed. ’Im4du-d din Kihdn busied himself in 
stirring up strife, and endeavoured by intrigue and deceit to 
throw the dirt of his wretched selfish iflots on the prosperity 
of Ulugh Khan, and to cloud the glory of that KJiukdn with the 
emanations of his malice. But “ Divine mercy is for ever 
sufficient,” and it prevented the success of these schemes. Malik 
Taju-d din Sanjar had been confined in prison by Katlagh Khdn. 
The government of Bahrdich had been granted to Sanjar, and this 
was the reason of his imprisonment. By a bold contrivance he 
escaped from Oudh out of the hands of his oppressors, and cross- 
ing the river Saru^ in a boat, he proceeded with a few horsemen 
to Bahrdich, Under the decrees of fate the fortune of the Turks 
now triumphed, and the power of the Hindus was levelled with 
the dust. Tmadu-d din was defeated and taken prisoner, and 
put to death in Bahrdich, in the month of Kajab, 653 h. With 
him Katlagh Khan’s fortunes declined. 

When these disturbances arose in Hindustan, several of the 
chief nobles of the Court were drawn away from their allegiance, 
and it became necessary to put down the insurrection and to 
punish the disaflected nobles. The army accordingly left Dehli, 
on the new moon of Shawwal, 653 h. (December, 1255), and 
marching towards Hindustan it reached Tilibhat^ (Pilibhit?). 

^ [The SarjU or Gogra,] 2 [Yar. “ Talpat.”] 
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Delay had occurred in assembling the forces of the Snvdlik hills 
These mountains were included in the government of Ulugh 
Klidn, so he hastened to Hansi He arrived theio on the 17th 
Zi-1 ka’da, and so exerted himself that in fourteen days the 
soldiers of the Siwdhk, of Hansi, Sarsuti, Jmd, Bar\\dla, and all 
those parts ^Ye^Q collected, and marched to Dehli in great force, 
and well equipped, where they arrived on the 3rd Zi-1 hijja 
Ulugh Khan remained in Dehh eighteen days, recruiting and 
refitting the army of Mewat and the Eoh-paya (hills) On 
the 19th Zi I hijja he raaiehed with a bravo and well equipped 
army to the royal camp, aud reached Oudh m the month of LIu- 
harram, 654 h Katlagh Kbdn and the nobles who were leagued 
with him were all subjects of the Sultan, but adveise czrcum 
stances had led them to revolt From Oudli they retreated over 
the river Sard, and by royal command Ulugh Khdn pursued 
them with a strong force They had, however, got a good start, 
the jungles were dense, the waj s difficult, and the trees numerous, 
so he could not come up with them He advanced as fai as 
Bishanpur, on the confines of Tirhut, plundering all the Mauds 
and Udnas, and returned with great spoil to the royal camp 
When Ulugh Khdn crossed the Saru from Oudh on his return 
from the pursuit, his ^lajeoty marched touards tho capital, and 
Ulugh Khan joined the royal army at Kasmandi On Tuesday, 
6th Babi’u 1 awival, 654 h , they arrived at Dehh 
Kathgh Khdn had found no place in Hindustan where ho 
could make a stand, so in tho midst of the campaign lie pro> 
ceeded towards Santur, aud strengthened himself in tho hills of 
that country The chiefs paid lum every respect, for ho uas a 
noble of high rank, a grandee of the Court, and one of tho prin- 
cipal Turks He had, therefore, strong claims upon his compeers, 
and wherever he went he was treated with great consideration 
Ho made himself secure in the lulls of Santur, aud there ho was 
joined hj tho Kdua Debdl [Deopal] Hindi, who held a promiucnt 
rank among tho Hindus, an^the custom of whoso tnbo was to 
afford a lefuge to the fugitive f When intelbgeucc of this junction 
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readied tlie royal camp, the army marched towards Santur, at the 
beginning of Rabi’u-l awwal, 655 H. Ulugh Khan, with the 
royal army and some officers of the court, by great exertions 
made his way into the hills with much fighting, and seized upon 
.the passes and defiles.) He penetrated as far as Salmur,"a fort 
and district belonging* to that great Rai. All the Kanas of these 
parts recognized the Rdi as their superior and paid him respect. 
He fled before Ulugh Kbdn, and the city and markets of Salmur 
all fell into the hands of the army of Islam. By the favour of 
God the soldiers of Ulugh Khdn thus subdued a place which the 
armies of Islam had never before reached, and they returned laden 
with plunder to the capital, "where they arrived on the 5th 
Eabfu-1 dkhir, 655 h. 

When the royal army had returned to Hehli, Katlagh Klian 
issued from the mountains of ^alrntir, and Malik Kishlu_.Khan 
Balban _came from Sindh to the banks of the Biyah, where the 
two chiefs joined their forces,^ and marched towards Samdna and 
Kahi’dm, taking possession of the country. To put down this 
confederacy and revolt the Sultdn sent Ulugh Khdn, KisliH Kb dn, 
and several other nobles. Ulugh Khdn left Dehli on Thursday, 
15th Jumada-1 awwal, 655 (May, 1257), and hastened with all 
speed to Kaithal. Katlagh Khan was in the vicinity, and the 
two armies approached each other. Here they were all brothers 
and friends — two armies of one government.^ Such an extra- 
ordinary state of affairs had never occurred. The antagonists 
were like coins from one purse, or salt from one cup, and yet the 
accursed devil had produced such dissension among them . ^ ^ * 
Ulugh Khdn deemed it expedient to detach tlie household troops 
from the main army, and he placed them under the command of 
Sher Khan, his cousin. The main body with the elephants he 
put under the command of his own brother, Kishlf Khan, lord 
chamberlain. Two distinct divisions were thus formed. 

^ [This line, given in Sir S. Elliot’s MS., is absent from the printed text.] 

® [The author here exhibits his eloquence hy repeating the statement four times, 
and using different "words for nnny and government^ 
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Tho opposing armies drew near to each other in the vicinity of 
Sdmdna and Kaithal, and their lines were within view on cither 
side. Just at this juncture some meddlosomo servants of the 
Court at Dehli wrote letters to hlalik Balban and INIalik Kat- 
lagh Khan, inviting them to come to the capital. The city they 
said was empty of soldiers, and the gates were in their own 
hands, while tho nobles whom they addressed were servants of 
tho State, and no strangers. They ouglit to como at onco and 
resume their service of tlie Sultan. Ulugh Klidn with his array 
would remain outside, and everything would turn out as they 
wished. All that had been represented might be easily accom- 
plished. Some faithful adherents of the throne aud partizans of 
Ulugh Kh&n got notice of this plot, and they sent off intelligence 
with all speed to Ulugh Khdn. He advised the Sultdn to turn 
all tho conspirators out of the city. A full 'account of this con- 
spiracy has been given in tho history of tlio reign of Ndsiru-ddin. 
(God forgive them and lead them to repent of their wickedness !) 

While the two armies were confronting each other, a person* 
came over as a spy from tho camp of MalikJ3albau Kishld Khan, 
representing that ho came on behalf of the chirf^ and nobles who 
were with Malik Balban, and who were desirious of joining 
U lugh K hdn. If a promise of immunity and fair treatment were 
given to them, and a grant made for the support of tho hearer of 
these overtures, he would bring over all the chiefs and nobles who 
were with Balban, and would arrange matters in respect of other 
officers. 

Ulugh Khdn, on perceiving the intentions of this person, gave 
orders that the whole of the army should be shown to him. Ac- 
cordingly all the troops and munitions and implements of war, mth 
the elephants and liorses, were displayed before his eyes. The 
KJidn then directed a letter to be written to tlie chiefs and nobles 
in the following terms : “Your letter has reached mo and its im- 
port has been understood. I have no doubt that if you make your 

* [The author here deals ia ironj, and says “a persoa called so aad so, tho son of 
so and so.” The man'was e'jidentty wdl-lnown.] 
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submission grants will be made to you all, and your maintenance 
will be most amply provided for ; but if you talcc a different course, 
then, on this very day, the world shall learn how your preten- 
sions will be settled by the wounds of the trenchant sword and 
"'the flaming spear, and how you will bo carried, fettered with the 
ibouds of fate, to the foot of the royal standard.” 3 letter, 

I half sweet half bitter, half venom half lotion, half courtesy half 
' Severity, was written and delivered to that man and ho returnc^ 

When the letter was delivered to the officers of Balban, the 
wise among them perceived its drift, and knew that the dissen- 
sions between the nobles and generals would bo settled elsewhere 
[yahjd). Fresh letters now arrived from Dchli, and Malik Balban 
and Katlagh Khan set forth in that direction and showed no in- 
tention of returning. Two days afterwards Illugh Khan became 
aware of their design, and his mind was troubled as to what 
might happen to the throne and capital. After this" extraordinary 
incident letters reached him (from Dehli), and he turned thither, 
safe under the protection of the Almighty, and reached the city 
on Monday, 10th Jumada-1 awwal, 653. 

For seven months Illugh Khdu remained tranquil in the 
capital, when intelligence arrived that the arraj’^ of the infidel 
Mughals had made a descent upon Sindh, under the command 
of Salfn Nawfn. When their general brought in this army, 
Malik Balban went to them of necessity, and the forces^ of the 
fort of Multdn fell back. When the news reached the capital, 
Illugh Khan advised his Majesty to set the royal army in 
motion, and accordingly it marched forth on the 2nd Muharram, 
656 H. (9th January, 1259), and encamped within sight of the 
city. “'Orders were sent to all parts of the kingdom, directing 
the nobles and ofiicers to collect all the forces they could, and to 

1 [Sir H. Elliot’s MS. has “ lasMarJid” but the printed text has “ limgurhd, 
battlements,” which makes the passage to say that “ the battlements of the fort of 
Multan fell down.” The whole of it is obscure, j 
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joia tho army. On tlio lOtli Muharrnni, Iho author rccci\ed 
ordcra in tho royal tent to compose an ode, to stir up tho feelings 
of tho Muhammadans and to cxcito In them a warlike fervour for 
tho dcfcnco of their religion and the throne. 

Ulugh Khiiu, with a numerous and well-appointed army, 
marched in company with his iiiajc^sty and all tho nobles, 
attended by their followers. When tJio infidel Mughal heard 
of this hodt on tho frontier ho liad as^aded, ho advanced no 
further and showed no spirit. It seemed otpedient, therefore, 
for the royal army to remain uichtn sight of tho city (of Dchli), 
and it remained cncarujied for four months or longer, while 
horsemen went iu all directions, making war upon tho ifawda. 
At length tho news camo that tlio accursed foe had retreated, 
and all disquietude on Ills account was at an end. 

Tlio reporters now informed Ulugh Klidii that Arsldn Khdu 
Saujnr in Oudfi, and Kaltj Khun Mas'ud lUii^ni had taken alarm 
at tho ordcra wltich tlioy had received to join tho royal camp, and 
wero meditating revolt. Ulugli Klifiu advised liis Majesty to 
nip this project iu tho hud, and to smother their intontious 
beforo they had tiiuo to form and gather strength. Tho advico 
was approved, although it was tho hot sc.ason and tho army had 
undergone fatigue through tho inroad of tlio Mughals. On 
Tuesday, OtJi Jumdda-l dkhir, tho royal forces inarched towards 
Ilindustau, and camo to tho neighbourhood of Karra and M4mk- 
pur. Ulugh Klmn exerted himself most strenuously iu punish- 
ing the rebellious Hindus and ltduas. 

Upon tho arrival of Ulugli Khdn, tho two confederates, Arsluii 
Klidu and Kalij Khdn, parted, and were obliged to send tlicir 
families and dependants among tho J*Iaw ds. Tlioy also deputed 
some trusty persons to wait on Ulugh Khdn, and prevail upon 
him to infoim tho Sultan that tlioy had been obliged to disperse 
their followers, and that they wero ready to proniiso that they 
would both repair to tho capital, and do homage as soon as tho 
royal army was withdrawn. Upon this representation tho forces 
were re-called, and reached tho capital on Monday, 2nd Ramazdn, 
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656. Arsldn Khan and Kalij Khan repaired to Court, and 
IJlugh Khdn exerted himself so generously and strenuously in 
their behalf,^ that their rebellion was forgiven, and in the course 
of two months Kalij Khdu was appointed to the government of 
Lakhnauti, and Arsldn Khdn to Karra. 

On the 13th Muharram, at the beginning of the new year, 
657 (January, 1259), the royal forces again marched from Dchli. 
Ulugh Khan now very properly used his influence in favour of 
his nephew. Slier Kh&n, and on Sunday, 21st Safar, all the terri- 
tories of Bayana, Kol, Jalesar, and Gwalior %vcro consigned to 
him. There was nothing to require the action of the army 
dm’ing the rest of the year. On Wednesday, 4th Jumada-1 
akhir, treasure, wealth, and many valuables, with two elephants, 
were brought to Court from Lakhnauti. These presents were 
sent by ’Izzu-d din Balban Uzbek, who was grantee of Lakh- 
nauti, and by the influence of Ulugh Khdn the grant was con- 
firmed, and honours were bestowed upon him. 

At the beginning of 658 h. (December, 1259), Ulugh Khdn 
resolved upon a campaign in the hills near the capital. These 
hills were inhabited by a turbulent people, who committed depre- 
dations on the roads, plundered the goods of Musulmdns, drove 
away the cultivators, and ravaged the villages in the districts of 
Harrid,na, the Siwalik hills, and Bayana. Three years before 
they had carried off from Hansi a drove of camels and a number 
of the people of Ulugh Khd.n. Their chief was a Hindu named 
MaU^a, a fierce and desperate fellow. It was he who carried off 
the" camels, and he fomented disturbances among the Hindus 
from the hills to Bantambhor. But when he did these thiug-s the 
army was otherwise .engaged, and the soldiers and followers of 
Ulugh Khan had not the means of transporting their baggage 
and implements. Ulugh Khdn and all the princes and nobles 
Avere sorely vexed, but it Avas then impossible to do anything, as 
the army was fully employed in repelling the Mughal forces, 
Avhich had attacked the frontiers of Islim in Sindh, at Lahore, 
^ [Translation greatly compressed.] 
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and in tho vicinity of tho river Blydh* At length ambassadors 
to tho Sultdn camo to Klmrusuii from *Iruk^ on tho part of 
Hul&ku Mughal, sou of ToH, son of Changiz Khun, and orders 
wore given that tho embassy was to halt at Jldruta.^ 

Ulugh liiidii and other noblcSt with tho ro}al troops and 
their owTi followers, suddenly resolved upon a campaign in tho 
lulls, and made tho first march in advance on Jlonday, 4th 
Sathr, C58, In their first forced march [laihuh) they accom- 
plished nearly fifty and fell unexpectedly upon the rebels. 
These retreated to tho suminita of tho mountains, to tho defiles, 
to deep goi^es and narrow valleys, but they were all taken 
and put to tho sword. For twenty days tho troops traversed 
tho hills in all directions. The xillagcs and habitations of tho 
mountaineers were on tho summits of tho lofiicst lulls and rocks, 
and wero of great strength, but they wero all taken and ravaged 
by order of Ulugh Kh&u, and thojnhabitants who were thioves 
robb ers, a nd hiahwaymen were all slain. A sihcr tanla was 
offered for every head, and two ianla^ for every man b^ght in 
alive. Eager fo'f these rewards tho soldiers climbed tho highest 
hills, and penetrated tho ravines and deepest gorges, and brought 
in heads and captives ; cspcci^illy tho Afghans, a body of 
whom, amounting to three thousand horso and foot, was In tho 
service of Ulugli Khdu. Theso men woro very bold and daring, 
and in fact tho whole army, nobles and chiefs, Turks and 
Tdziks, exhibited great bravery, and their feats will remain 
recorded in history. ^Fortune now so favoured Ulugh IChtin that 
ho was able to pcnctrato to a fastness whicli no iMusuImdu aimy 
had over reached, and that Hindu rebel who had carried off tho 
camels was taken prisoner with his childicu and dependants.^ 
Two hundred and fif ty of tho chiefs of tho rebels were captured. 
One hundred and forty-two horses wero led away to the royal 
stables, and six bags of tankas^ amounting to thirty thousand 
tankas, were taken from_tho Rdnas of tho lulls and the Udis of 
Sind, and sent to tho royal treasury. 

' ^YarianU “N6r6yo, B&cdta, Banliia ”] 
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In the course of twenty days this great work was accomplished, 
and the army returned to the capital on the 24th Rahi’u-l 
awwal, 658. His Majesty, with a great retinue of chiefs and 
nohles, came forth to the plain of Hauz-r4ni to meet him, and a 
grand Court was held in which many honours and rewards were 
bestowed.^ After a stay of two days in the capital the Court 
went forth again to Hauz-rdni on a mission of revenge. The 
elephants were prepared, and the Turks made ready their 
trenchant swords. By royal command many of the rebels were 
cast under the feet of elephants, and the fierce Turks cut the 
bodies of the Hindus in two. i About a hundred met their death 
at the hands of the flayers, being skinned from head to foot; 
their skins were all stufied with straw, and some of them were 
hung over every gate of the city. The plain of Hauz-rdni and 
the gates of Dehli remembered no punisliment like this, nor had 
any one ever heard such a tale of horror'| 

Ulugh Khan now represented to the Sultdn that the Mughal 
ambassador in Khurasdn should be brought to Court and be 
granted an interview. On Wednesday, 7th Eabi’u4 awwal, the 
Court proceeded to the Kushk-i sabz (green palace), and Ulugh 
Khan gave orders for armed men to be collected from all quarters 
round Dehli to the number of two hundred thousand foot and 
fifty thousand horse, with banners and accoutrements. Great 
numbers of armed men of all ranks went out of the city, and 
assembled in the new city of Kilu-ghari, at the royal residence, 
where they were drawn up shoulder to shoulder in twenty lines. 
^ ^ ^ When the ambassadors arrived, and their eyes fell on 
this vast multitude, they were stricken with fear, * ^ -v 

it is certain that on seeing the elephants some of them fell from 
their horses. On the ambassadors entering the city they were 
received with the greatest honour, and were conducted before the 
throne with the highest possible ceremony. The palace was 
decked out in the most splendid array, and all the princes and 

^ [The author here becomes rery diffuse in his descriptions and praises, -which are 
not -worth translation.] 
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uollc^ auti oHicfia aUcnJM in };or 5 c»jii.i lirc-Mc*. A j>ocm written 
hv the author of titis uurh ua.i rrci(<4 tK'fgro tltc thronu. 1 tare 
jnxTt it^ • • * * After iho Twpljojj the anjla.«»a'lt?ri» \rm* con- 
tluctt4 in ^rtat ••tato to the plare a|>}oiute4 for their atoJo.* 

Ltl us return to tho tUrcotl of our luetory. TIio lait ivcnl 
whic!» I late to rowM U thi*. When Ulu^li Khan camwl war 
into tho hilN, a:.! junulu'l tho rclcU in tho way wo ha\o 
rtUlcJ, a numWr t»f them c*<*a|K4 hy thghl, 'Hu} now 3jjani 
tooL to itlatuUnu^ on the ami niunlcnn^ ^MuAuInnluf, 

so that the ruaiht hccaiuo i}an;^ru44. Thu Uin^ rx^Kirttxi (o (hu 
Khan, ho sinl rmuMrics ati«! sjms (o {uni out tho {ilice^ when* 
ihcrxUly hail lahrn nru;;r, and to maho a iu)l n{>orl of their 
slate and condition. Un Monday, t^hh Uajah, <>«‘!iS(Julv, i.bO), 
ho inirclu^l from Dthli with iiu own forces, the main anny, and 
the forces of ce\crAl chiefs. Uo huUneii luwarvU tho lull-*, and, 
accoin|ili*liin 4 iiiuro than tift) Xoi in one Jay’s journey ('),*ho fell 
tho iiisur,;ents nmwarts, and ca|>turvd (Ihiii .ill, to tho 
immUrof twelve tIiou*aml<— men. wotmn, and eluldrcu~-whom 
he jiiit to the sword. All their villcvs and atron^hohli were over- 
run and cUirciI, and ^nit booty cajitun'd. Thanks be to God 
for this victory of InUm ! 

* (Hi»» U grtineatf t» tcUrut ) 
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IX. 

TA'ErKH-I JAHAN-KUSHi: 

or 

’ALiiU-D DI'N JtrWAINr.i 

[The ‘ikh-i 'Tnhdn-KusJui, or Jahdn-Kiishdi, “ the History 
of tne Conquest of the is the work of ’AUu-d din Malik, 

son of Bahau-d din Muhammad u uwaini, but the author is better 
known to Europeans by the name of ’Ata Malik Juwaini. He 
was a native of Juwain, in Khurds4n, near Naishapur. The 
date of his birth is unknown, but he was twenty-seven years of 
age when he begau to write his history. 

Bahau-d din was one of the principal revenue oflicers of 
Persia under the Mongol governor Arghuu ; and his sou 
’Alau-d din, disregarding his father’s advice to adopt literature 
as his profession, entered into public employ in his father’s office 
before he had completed his twentieth year. When Mangu 
Khan was elected emperor, Ai’ghun went to Tartary in 650, to 
pay his respects to the new sovereign, and Bahau-d din with his 
son, our author, proceeded thither in his suite. Arghun was 
confirmed in his ofiice, and he made Bahau-d din chief superin- 
tendant^of the revenues of his province. Shortly after his return 
in 651 (1253 A.D.), Bahau-d din died at the age of sixty. When 
Hulaku Khali arrived in Persia, in 654 h., the viceroy Arghun 
was called to court ; and on his departure he left ’Alau-d din at 
court of the Emperor as one of his representatives. While thus 
situated our author followed in the suite of Huldku during his 

1 [T his article has been drawn from M. Quatremere’s notice in the Mines de 
V Orient, and Baron D’Ohsson’s account of the work in the Preface to his Mist, des 
Mongols.'] 
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campaign against tho Ismariians. His brother, Sbamsu-d din, 
becamo wazir of Hulfitu in 662 (12C3-1 a.d*), and ’Aldu-d din 
was appointed governor of Baghdad. 

'*Aldu-d din had mado himself couspicnous by his zeal against 
iho Ismdi'lians, which incited threo men of tliat sect to attempt his 
assassination. |Io escaped this danger, but only to endure great 
reverses and ignominy. Intrigues were formed against him, he 
was dismissod from office, fined heavily, tortured, and paraded 
naked all round TJaghddd. IIo remained for eomo titno after- 
wards in confinement at Hainadiin, but liis innocence being 
proved, tho fino exacted from him w.^s returned, and ho was 
restored to ills office, which ho retained until his death in GSl. 

In character lie was naturally mild and just, but ho was so 
blinded by the power and success of Ins masters that ho could 
SCO nothing but good in thorn and tlicir doings. ‘‘Flaccd as ho 
ivas/* says M. D'Ohsson, *^it is manifest that ho could not writo 
freely; but iio of his own accord mado himself tlio ])anegyrist of 
those barbarians who liad utterly niiucd his country, and who 
continued to waste and oppress tho dominions of tho Muham- 
madans. Ho speaks with a profound veneration of Chaugiz 
Klidn and his descendants, ho lauds Maugu to tho skies, aiid In 
his honour ho oxliausts his stock of tho most exaggerated hyper- 
bole. hloro than this, ho strives to provo in his prcfaco that the 
ruin of so many Musulmfin countries by tho jNIughal armies was 
a necessary evil, from which arose two benefits — ono spiritual, tho 
other temporal. Ho docs not blush to boast of tho gentleness of 
tlio IMughals towards those who submitted to them, and ho 
praises with better reason their tolerance of .ill religions.” 

His occupations ho tolls us left him little leisure for the acquisi- 
tion of useful knowlcdgo up to tho ago of twenty-seven, and ho 
expresses his regret that ho had not adopted tho courso of Hfo 
advised by lus father j but years had matured his reason, and ho 
was resolved to make up for lost time. Ho had several times 
travelled over Trausoxiaua and Turkist&n, as well as tho more 
western regions. Ho had been a witness of many events, and ho 

23 
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liad "besides obtained information from well-informed and trust- 
worthy persons, so in the year 650, during his stay at the court 
of Mangu, at the request of his friends he began to write his 
history, the chief object of which was to perpetuate the memory 
of the great actions of the Emperor Mangii. The style of the 
work is much admired by Orientals, “but a European may be 
allowed to pronounce it inflated, and to wish that the author had 
used more truth in his colouring, and more method in his 
narrative.” The history stops at the year 655 (1257 a.d.), 
although the author lived up to the year 681 (1282 a.d.). 

The MS. used by M. Quatreme^ and Baron D’Ohsson is an 
incomplete one belonging to the Imperial Library at Paris. 
“The Jalidn says Sir H. Elliot, “though not uncommon 

in Europe, is very rare in India. All my research has only pro- 
cured for me one copy, and that belongs to Munshi ’Abdu-r Eaz- 
zak, Sarrishtaddr of the Civil Court of Farrukhdbad. It is very 
clean, and well written in HastaTik, but contains many errors. 
Its extent is 275 folios of nineteen lines in each page.” There 
is no copy of the work in Sir H. Elliot’s library.] ■ 

Extracts.^ 

Punishment of Criminals. 

It is a custom amongst the Mughals that when any one has 
committed a crime worthy of death, should he not be sentenced 
to that penalty, they send him to the wars, remarking that if he 
was destined to be slain, he may as well be slain in fight ; or 
they send him on a message or embassy to rebellious chiefs, 
from whom they think it most probable he will never be allowed 
to return ; or they send him to some hot place where a pestilent 
wind blows; and it was for such a reason they sent Baldktigin^ on 
an embassy to Egypt and Syria. 

^ [.\U these extracts vrcrc translated by Sir H. Elliot.] 

2 [Tlio same name probably as -we have elsewhere found as “ Bilkhtigin.] 
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The 2£ughal CoHqucsU.~^Tho Kings of Ilinil. 

lu tho spaco of twcK*o years tho Ulugliala conquered overy 
country, and nowhere were rcbollioii and turbulcnco left un- 
repressed. Having reached a place where they saw men with 
tho limbs of beasts, and know that there could bo no habitation 
beyond it, they returned to their own country, bringing tho kings 
of various countries with them, who presented their offerings of 
allegiauco. Uuku Khdii honoured all of them according to their 
respective ranks, and sent them b.ick to their own countries; but 
ho would not allow tho king of Hind to come on account of his 
hlth and ugliness. 


Changtz Klidn in Bohhurd. 

Next day, tho Imams and elders of the city of Bokhdrd wont 
to do homage to Changiz Khdii,^ and lie came within in order 
to see tho town and fort. Ho cutcred Die Jdmi* Masjid and 
stood beforo tho archways, llis son, Titli Kltdn, was on foot, 
and ascended tho pulpit. Cliangiz Khun enquired, “ Is this tho 
palace of tlio Sultdn V' They replied, ** It is tho houso of God.” 
Ho tlicn dismounted, and ascended two or three steps of tho 
pulpit, and exclaimed, “ Tho country is denuded of forage, fill my 
horses’ bellies.” They opened tho granaries which were in tho 
city, and brouglit tho corn. .They brought forth tho chests 
which contained tho Kurdns into tho area of tho mosque, and 
scattered tho books about, converting tlie chests into horse- 
troughs. They circulated their flagons, and tho courtesans of 
tho city were sent for to danco and sing, and tlio Mughals raised 
their own voices in response.® Tho Imdms, doctors, Saiyids, 

^ Tho usual way of pronouncing his name in India is Changcz Khin, but perhaps 
Chingfz is moro correct, for D’Olisson, who spells tbo name “ Tebinguis,” says it is 
derived from “Chink," strong, anil “guiz," tho plural particle — SisMre des 
ilon'joh, Tomo I. p. 99. On Ws coins, moreover, tbo last syllabic is not prolonged. 
—See Journ. R, A> S, Soe.f Vol, IX. p. 385. 

* European travellers of this period arc not complimentary to their musical talents. 
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scholars, and priests, were appointed to take charge of the 
quadrupeds, being singled out for that special duty. After one 
or two hours, Ohangiz Khan arose to return to his camp, and the 
others also departed, after the leaves of the Kuran had been 
kicked about in the midst of impurities.^ * ^ jf 

One of the inhabitants fled to Khurasan after these transac- 
tions. They enquired of him the state of Bokhara,. Ho replied 
“ The Mughals came, dug, burnt, slaughtered, plundered, and 
departed.” A knot of learned men who heard him unani- 
mously declared that it would be impossible to express any 
sentence more concisely in Parsi. The cream and essence of 
whatever is written in this volume might be represented in these 
few words. 

^ H iff 

Changh KJmi’s Pursuit and Defeat of Sultan Jaldlu-d din. 

Ohangiz KhSn detached a portion of his army, fully equipped, 
from Talikan, against Sultan Jalalu-d din, and when he heard 
of his still further successes, he himself marched with such expe- 
dition that there was no difference between night and day, and 
no time for cooking food. On his reaching Grhazna, he ascertained 
that the Sultdn had left it fifteen days previous, for the purpose 
of crossing the river Sindh, so he appointed Yelwaj with his 
contingent to the charge of Ghazna,^ and himself hastened like 
a cloud-impelling wind in pursuit of him. 

He came up with the Sultan on the bank of the Sind, and 
hemmed him completely in with his army, several curves extend- 
ing one behind another like a bow, of which the river was the 

Simon de Saint-Quentin says, “CantibusTol potius ululatibus.” The Dominican, 
Vincent de Beauvais, says, “ Tartari, mode interrogativo, clamoroso, loquuntur, gut- 
toe rabido et hombile. Cantantes mugiunt ut tauri, vel ululant iit lupi, voces in- 
aiticulatas in cantando proferunt.” — ^Vincentius, Spomlum Historiale, lib. xsxi. p. 
64, and lib. xxix. c. 71, ap« D’Ohsson. 

^ Compare D’Ohsson, Eistoire des Mongols, Tom. I. p. 230 ; Price, Ilaliomedan 
Eistorg, Vol. II. p. 401 ; Modern Eniv. Eist., Vol. IV. p. 125 ; De la Croix, Eist, 
Genghis Can, p. 212. 

2 The Bauzatu-s sofa says he "was appointed Dhrogha. Yelwaj means an ambas- 
sador in Turki. Eespecting him see D'Ohsson, Vol. II. p. 193. 
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string Chaugfz Khdn ordered Ins troops ta advance, and en* 
joined that every attempt should be made to take the Sultdu 
alive Chagtdi and Ogtdi' alsa arrived to his support from 
Khwdnzm 

When the Sultan saw that it 'was a time for exertion and 
action, ho prepared for fight willi the few men ho Iiad under him , 
galloping from tlio right to the left wing, from tho left to the 
centre, and making funous onslaughts But the army of the 
Mughals mado good their advance by degiees, narrowing the 
field of battle and tho opportunity of escape, while the Sultan was 
fighting like an angry lion 

la every direction tbat lio urged his steed 
no roiscd dust commingled with blood 

Orders were again issued that they should take him prisoner, 
and the army refrained from wounding with spear and arrow, in 
their anxiety to carry the commands of Cbangiz Khan into 
effect Jaldlu d din himself maintained his ground, and, mount- 
ing a fresh horse that was brought to him, made one more 
charge, and then retreated like tho wind and like a dash of 
hghtning upon water ^ 

When Changiz Klidn saw tbat the Sultan had dashed into the 
river, and that tho Mughals were anxious to follo^Y him, he 
prevented them, and placjog Jus hand m lus mouth through 
excess of astonishment, oxclaimcd to his sons — 

Thu ]s 009 irh<?Di yon may tadeed call a maa ’ 

A true fighting elephant to tootii and marroir ' * 

This be said and looked lU that direction 
Whero the Saltdn mat blto a Hustam on hu way 

All his followers who were not drowned in the river were put 
to the sword, ^ and the ladies of his household and his children 
were brought to Ohangiz IChdn He ordered with respect to all 

‘ “ Ogtdl,” m tho Mongol laugnogc, sgoifi^ ascent or exaltation 

* The Mod Untv Stsiory says Uiat Changiz Khka lost twenty thousand men in 
this action 

* Or, “ tninh and branch 

* D Ohsson attributes these words to Juirainf — Persons who were witnesses of 
this event have told me that so many Ehaw&nzimans were slam, that the waters were 
red for the distance of a bow shot. Icaanot find the passage. 
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the males, even down to those wlio were sucklings, that the 
nipple of death should ho placed in the mouth of their life, and 
that their bodies should be left to be devoured by crowsd 

As all the property and wealth of the Sultan had been thrown 
that day into the river by his orders, Changiz Khan directed 
divers to search for it, and bring out what they could. This 
transaction, which was one of the wonders of the time, took 
place in Rajab, of the year 618 h., in accordance with the pro- 
verb, “ Wonders occur in Rajab.” Ohangiz Khdn, after tlie 
battle marched to the -banks of the Jihun (Indus), and sent 
Ogtdi to Ghazna. On his arrival they proffered their sub- 
mission. He ordered all the inhabitants to be brought out into 

O 

the plain and counted, and, after selecting artizans from among 
them, he ordered all the rest to be slain. He also destroyed the 
city, and Ogtai returned towards Hirat, after burying the slain. 

The Mughals winter in JECindnstdn, and return. 

Ohaghtdi was left on the borders of Kirmdn. He went in 
pursuit of the Sultan, and as he could not find him, he fixed his 
winter quarters in the plains of Hindustdn.^ The governor of 
the country in which he cantoned himself was Sfilar Ahmad, who 
bound the girdle of obedience round his waist, and provided all 
the supplies he could for the use of the army. On account of the 
pestilential air most of the array fell sick and lost their strength, 
and as they had many slaves with them, having added to their 
number while encamped there (insomuch that to every, tent 
there were as many as ten or twenty, who were engaged in pre- 
paring rice and other things for the use of their masters), and as 
the climate of the country agreed well with their constitutions, 

1 Muhammad of JTessa says that the Sulthn was beseeched hy his ladies to slay 
them, and preserve them from captivity, and that he drowned them. D’Ohsson ob- 
serves that no other author mentions this. 

* The name of the place mentioned in the original cannot he identified; ■ It hears 
most resemblance to “the hills of Lahur, which is a city.” It will he ohskved from 
the corresponding passage from the Eauzatu-s safd, hereafter given in a note, that it 
is there called “Kfilinjar on the Sind.” That it was somewhere in the plains is 
evident, — [See note in the Appendix on Snltfin J alaln-d din.] 
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Changiz Kh'm* garo Ohlcrs that in every tent every captive 
sliouij prepare and dean five Iiuinlred m/ins of rice. Alt expedi- 
tion was made, and within one week they ccaiic*<I from tijat labour. 
Uo then i53ucd orderji lliat cvciy prisoner In camp should be 
slain, and the next morning not a trace of captives or Hindus ro- 
inainctl. He sent auiba.i.iadQr4 to all thu princes of that country, 
and they submitt<Hl. One was des^ulcfictl to tho Ilami, and ho 
n*a3 at first well received, but was afterwanU crucified; upon 
which .an anny was sent against tho U.ina, and ho was taken. 
An anny was aUo aont to besiego Aghn'ik, in the fort in which 
ho had taken refuge. 

When tho anny had recovered its healtli, thought.? of return 
wera entertained, iu order that hy way of llindustdii (hoy might 
reach tho country of Tangut.* They .advanced fioino n)archcs, 
aud when they found thcro was no r»)aj, they camo back again, 
and went to rcrahdwar (I’cdi&war), and employed themselves In 
rctuniing hy tho i>amo road which thoy camo. • • ♦ Tho re.ason 
of their expediting their rctuni was that intciligcucowas received 
that Kh]t4 and Tangut lud oxhibiicJ signs of dis.aflectioo, in 
couscqucnco of Chaugiz Khdii'a prolonged absence. 


Capture of lihcra, JTuUdu. 

Wlicn Chaghtai retunicd without finding tho Sultuu, Changiz 
Khdn despatched Turtdi* with two tuindus of 3Iug!ials, to 

^ It would flppcir, therefore, tbat CbangU Kb^a entered India, unlc&* bo issued 
these onlcn from somo other sjwt; hut it U bot to tell precisely what were bis 
own proceeding tmmcdUUly after tbo halUo on tho Indus. 

* 8omo iay-“TibcL'' Tho itaArw-/ ItulJJn also say* ‘‘Tangdt.*’ “ Sorcral 
thousand borstmen crossed tho Sind in pursuit of JaUIu-d dla, and went thcnco to 
3IiiUAa and rarajed that country and lobfiwar, hut as they could not remain there 
on account of tho unhcallUincAS of tbo cUnate, they returned to Cbangiz Kliftn by 
way of Ghoxoa. Chonglx took up his ^iiarterf at Mata Jvatbor, bnt not being able 
to remain thcro on account of tbo badness of tbo air, ho attempted to reach Tangiit 
by way of Uindustfin ; but aflcr going two or three raorches, and finding do road, 
ho went by way of Bfimihn to Samarkand.” 

* D’Ohsson says » Bela and TourtU," and that tho places plundered were Lahore, 
MulUkO, rcsbiwar, and Malikpiir. Miles says, « Doormur, Baksbi, and Bala 
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pursue the Sultan beyond the Sind, which he passed oror, and 
then reached the banks of the Bhut,^ which is a country of 
Hindustan, then held by Kamru-d din Kirmdni, one of the 
Sultan’s nobles. Tiirt^i conquered that country, and took the 
strong fort of Bhera, and after ravaging that neighbourhood, he 
went towards Multan, but as there were no stones there, he 
ordered that the population of Bhera should be turned out to 
make floats of wood, and load them with stones for the man- 
janiks. So they floated them down the river, and when they 
arrived at Multdn, the manjaniks were set to work, and threw 
down many of the ramparts of the fort, which was nearly taken, 
when the excessive heat of the weather put a stop to their 
operations. The Mugbals contented themselves with plundering 
and massacreing all the country of Multan and Lohawar, and 
I’eturned thence across the Sind to Grhaznin. 

* M ^ 

A Large Dragon. 

Abti-l Fazl Baihaki has related in his Tarikh-i JSTasiri, that one 
of the soldiers of Sultd,n Mahmud on the return from Somnat, 
killed a large dragon, and when they flayed it, the skin was found 
to be thirty yards long and four cubits broad. My object in 
mentioning this is, that Abu-1 Fazl says, let any who doubts 
this fact go to Ghaznin, and see the skin, which is spread out 
like a curtain, and is suspended at one of the gates. Now the 
writer of this history says he is entitled to the same credit, when 
he asserts a thing which may seem impossible. 

Noyanu.” He also says tlie Mughals “ continued their pursuit to Mulkapoor and 
the sea-side.” — Shajratu-l Airah, p. 179. 

^ There is a difficulty here. “ Bhut ” is here called a river and a country, and 
“Bhera” reads more like “ Banda.’ D’Ohsson (1. 309) reads “ Biah,”for “Bhut,” 
and “ Bhera hut stones could not have been floated down the BiyS.h to Mult&n. 
I prefer the reading adopted in the text, not only for this reason, but because there 
never was a fort of Biah, and because Bhera was a place of importance on the Bhut, 
or Jailam, having direct communication with Multkn, and inexhaustible supplies of 
stones from the salt range in its vicinity. The Emizatii-s safd gives no name to the 
fort. 
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Death of Mxthanmad Ghorl. 

In tlio year 602 ir. (1205 ad), Muliamraad Gliori determined 
on prosecuting a holy war in Hind, in ordei to repair tho fortunes 
ofhis servants and armies, formthm tho last few years KhurisSn, 
on account of tho disasters it had sustained, yielded neither men 
nor money. When ho arrived in Hind, God gave him such a vic- 
tory that his treasures avero replenished, and Ins armies rene^\cd 
Oil his return, after crossing tlio Jailain, ho Nvas encamped 
on tho banks of tho Jihun (Indus), so that onc-Iialf of tho royal 
encloauro, ^\he^Q tho private apartments wero, was m tho water. 
In consequence of wliicli no precaution had boon taken to ensure 
their protection About tho time of tlio mid-day siesta, two or 
three Hindils camo through the water, and falling liko fire upon 
tho royal tent, slow tho Sultan, who was entirely unprepared for 
such a treacherous attack 

• • • • « 

Sultan fataiu-d din tn Hindustani 

When the Sultdn had survived tho double danger of water 
and fire, namely, tho whirlpools of the Smd and tho flamo of 
Changiz Khdn’s persecution, ho ivos joined by six or seven ofhis 
followers, who had escaped from drowning, and whom the fiery 
blast of evil had not sent to tho dust of corruption, but, as 
no other coutso except retreat and cencealmeat among the 
forests was left to him, ho remained two or three days longer in 
his covert,* until he was joined by fifty more men. The spies 
whom ho had sent out to watch the proceedings of Changlz 
Khdn, returned, and brought lura mtelhgence that a body * of 

^ lu the highly flatteimg aotice vbich M Qnaticoi^re has taken of my first 
volutno m tho Journal de» Satanti, {on Septmber, 1850, and January, 1851, ho has 
made some comments npoa tho extract from the Jdmfu t taiedrlhh, which corres- 
ponds with tho passage hero translated firom the Jahdn Kushdu I do not concur in 
all tho corrcctioiis of the learned, renewer, bat thankfully avail myself of Bome 
of them — [See note in the Appendix on Jalhln d din ] 

* Miles says, “ he struck, into the Chor^ or desert of ChurkJ*— ^Aiprulw 1 Atrai, 
p 178 

* Tho TdrlKh t JJ/i saya “ nearly two hundred ** 
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Hindu rascals/ liorse and foot, were lying only two parasangs dis- 
tance from the Sultan, occupied in rioting and debauchery. The 
Sultan ordered his followers to arm themselves each with a club, 
and then making a night attack upon this party, he slew most of 
them, capturing their animals and arms. 

He was then joined by other parties, mounted on horses and 
mules,^ and soon after certain intelligence was brought to him 
that two or three thousand men of the armies of Hind were en- 
camped in the neighbourhood. The Sultan attacked them with 
a hundred and twenty men, and slew many of those Hindus with 
the Hindi sword, and set up his own troops with the plunder 
he obtained.^ 


Arabic Verse. 

■Whoever requires anything from me, let him live by his sword, 

Whoever requires anything from other men, let him solicit them. 

When the news spread throughout Hindustan of the Sultdn’s 
fame and courage, five or six thousand mounted men assembled 
from the hills of Balala and Maukdla, for the purpose of attack- 
ing him. On his gaining intelligence of this movement, he set 
upon them with five hundred cavalry which he had under him, 
and routed and slew the Hindu armies.^ The effect of this suc- 
cess was that he was joined by several more adherents from 
all quarters, so that his force amounted to three thousand men. 

When the world- conquering Ohangiz Khan, who was then in 
the neighbourhood of Ghazni, heard of these new levies, he 

1 Price says “ a bauditti.” It is probable that they were a gang of those dakoits 
who have only lately been extirpated from India. 

2 The original has “long-tailed animals,” or horned cattle. The Sausafu-s safd, 
the Tdril:h-i Alfi, and other authorities, have “ long-eared animals,” mules or 
donkeys, which is a more probable reading. In another passage D’Ohsson considers 
“long-tailed animals” to indicate a species of sheep. — Mst. Mong., Tom. III. p. 118. 
— [The Jdmi’tc-i tatodrilch says, “ Shtiiur smvdr tva gao-sawdr—camnl-videvs and 
bullock-riders.”] 

3 Firishta adds “ a large quantity of money.” 

4 D’Ohsson (I. 308), on the authority of Muhammad of Nessa, says that the prince 
of Jiidi had one thousand cavalry and five thousand infantry, and that the Sultfin, at 
the head of four thousand cavalry, put the Indians to flight, killed their chief with an 
arrow, and secured a considerable booty. He also says (III. 4) that many generals 
of ’Irfik, dissatisfied with his brother Ghiyfisu-d din, joined his standards in India. 
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despatched a iluglial army, under Turtai, to expel him, and as 
tho Sultan was not able to opposo him, ho went towards Dchli, 
when Turtdi crossed tho river. Tho Muglials, when tlioy heard 
of his flight, returned and pillaged tho country round Malikpur. 

Tho Sultdn, when ho was two or three days distant from 
Dchli, deputed a measengor named *Ainu-l nmifc to Sultdn 
Shanisu-d din, saying — “Tho great have opportunios of showing 
mercy, since it is evident in our relations witli each other, that I 
have como to claim your protection and favour, and tho cliances 
aro rare of meeting witli a person of my rank on whom to bestow 
a kind reception. If tho road of friendship should bo made clear, 
and tlio car of brotherhood sliould listen in our communications 
W’itU each other, and if, in joy and aflliction, aid and support bo 
mutually afforded, and if our object and desires should bo accom- 
plished, when our cnoinics witness our alliance, tho tcctli of their 
enmity wall bo blunted.” IIo then bolicited that some spot^ 
miglit bo indicated tn which ho might reside ibr a few days. 

As tho courago and detennioatiou of tho Sultan were noised 
abroad, and his exceeding power and prcdominanco were colo- 
brated throughout tho world, Sultdn Shamsu-d din, after rocoiving 
tho message, was engaged for some tiiuo in deliberation, rcflcctiug 
upon tlio importance of tho result, alanned at his proceedings, and 
apprehensive of his attacks. It is said that lio entertained a design 
against tho lifo of'Ainu^l mulk, so that ho died;- but Sultun 
Shamsu-d diu sent an envoy of liis own, with presents suited to 
such a distinguished guest, and offered tho following subterfuge for 
not according to him tho place of rcsidcnco lie desired, namely, 
“ that tho climato of •theso parts is not favourable, and there is no 
tract suited to tho Sultiin; but that, if ho wished, Shamsu-d 
din would fix upon some place near Dchli W’here the Sultdn 
might tako up his abode, .and tliat it would bo made over to him 
as soon as it was cleared of rebels aud enemies.” 

^ Tho ItauzalU’t tajd uses the Mogbal word “ySrl,” or prirato domain. 

’ This geutlo insinuation is more boldly expressed by others, who declaro that ho 
was murdered by the Sultin, but witb what <dgcatit is impossible to say. 
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When the Sultan heard this reply he returned, and reached 
the borders of Balila and Mankala, where from several quarters 
he was joined by his soldiers who had escaped, and by entire 
bands of those who had been wounded by the sword, insomuch 
that his troops amounted to ten thousand men. 

He sent Taju-d din Malik Khilj to the mountains of Jud, who 
plundered that tract, and obtained much booty. He sent an 
emissary, also, to ask Rai Kokar Saknin’s^ daughter in marriage. 
The Rai consented, and despatched his son with a force to serve 
under the Sultan, who bestowed upon him the title of Katlagli 
Khdn.2 

There was a chief, by name Kubacha, who had the country of 
Sind under his government, and aspired to independence. There 
was enmity between him and Rai Saknjn Kokar. The Sultan 
despatched an army against Kubacha, and appointed Uzbek Par 
to command it. Kubdcha was encamped with twenty thousand 
men on the banks of the Sind, at the distance of 2, parasang from 
Uchh. Uzbek Pai, at the head of seven thousand men, suddenly 
falling upon them By night, routed and dispersed them. Ku- 
bacha embarked on a boat, and fled to Akar and Bakkar,^ two 
forts on an island, while Uzbek P^i took up his quarters in 
Kubdcha’s camp, captured all those whom he found within its 
precincts, and sent tidings of the victory to the Sultan, who, 
marching onwards, arrived at the camp in which the tent of 
Kubacha was pitched. 

Kubacha afterwards, flying from Akar and Bakkar, proceeded 

1 The name is also spelt “ Sangin” by some of the authors who treat of this 
period. Hammer calls him Kuharsengin. He appears oh the stage eighteen years 
previous in the Tdju-l ma-dsir, where the reading is “ SarM.” He must have been a 
Gakkhur, not a Kokar. As these tribes reside close to each other, the names are fre- 
quently confused. — [See sujira, page 233.] 

3 This title, which signifies in Turk! “ the fortunate Khfin,” was a favourite one 
about this period. 'W'e find Ogtfii bestowing it upon the Atfibak Abd Bakr, and 
upon Burak Hhjib. The latter received from the Khalif the title of “Katlagh 
Sulthn,” which Ogthi subsequently bestowed upon Burak’s son. — Compare D’Obsson’s 
JItsf. de Moiiff., Tom. I. pp. 222, 439 ; Tom. III. 131, 132 ; and Price, Muhamma- 
dan Sistonj, Yol. II. pp. 427, 433. [See also supra, page 354.] 

3 [See Note in the Appendix on Jalfilu-d din.] 
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to Multin. Tho Sultan sent an amljassador to him, requiring 
tho surrender of Amir Kh£u*s son and daughter, who had 
fled from tho battlo of tho Sind, and had taken shelter at 
hlultdn. ^lonoy was also demanded. Kub&cha complied with 
tho requisition, delivered up tho son and daughter of Amir Khun 
and scut a largo sum of money for tho uso of tho Sultdn, solicit* 
ing that his territory might not bo injured. 

When the weather becamo hot, tho SuUfm left Uclih with tho 
intention of proccedtug thiougli Kaidla and Mautidla, to tako up 
his summer-quarters in the mountains of Jtld, and on his way 
laid siego to tho fort of Parsrur,* where ho was wounded in tho 
head by an arrow. When tho fort was captured, tho wliolo 
garrison was put to tho sword. IIo returned from tliat place, 
when ho received iutelligcuco of tho .idvanco of tho Mughal 
armies in pursuit of him, and as Ins way led him near ^lultdn, 
ho sent an envoy to Kubdeha to intimate that tho Sultdu was 
passing in that direction, and to demand Inbuto. Kubdeha 
refused, and assumiug an attitude of dcnaucc, advanced to %ht 
him. Tho standards of tho SuUdu halted but for a momeut, and 
then departed, rcturniug towards Uchh, which also had revolted 
against him. TJio Sultdn remained before it two days, and ailor 
setting firo to tho city, went towards Sadusdn,® 

SuUm JaialU’d din in Sml 

Fakhru-d dfu Sdldri was govcnior of Sadusdn on tho part of 
Kubdeha, aud Ldchln of Khitd, who was in command of tho 
army, went out against Amir Kliun,® tho leader of tho Sultdu’s 
advance guard, Ldcliiu was slain in tlio action, aud Uzbek Khdu 

* Tho original has “ Pasriwar ” Both tho JdmCu-t tawdrtth and tho JtaiuatU'S 
$a/dK3.i ‘'Cisrita." The T<Ir!kh-t Jt/ihia “Das," and Pmshta cautiously gives 
no name. Hammer has “ Desram.'* Tho position, anlMputy, and importanco of 
rarerOr Ecem to indicate that as the correct reading 

* Tho adds, “svhicbisnow called Simstan” It is at present known 

as 6ihw kn — Sco Voh I. pago 401. 

* Thisuamo is in somo copies read “itwar KiSn," or “Arnvar Ehin,” and m somo 
“ Andr Khdn ’’ Amir Khdn is probable tho right reading, and wo may consider him 
to be Uio samo person who was repulsed just before tho nction on tho Sind, whom 
D'Ohsson calls “ Orkhtm," and -whose daughter had fled to tho Sultln for protection. 
YVo find tho samo Orkhin acting a conspicuous part m tho 6ub5e(iucnt CTcnts la Persia. 
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invested tlie city of Sadusan. Wlien the Sultdn himself arrived, 
Fakliru-d din Sdlari presented himself before him in an humble 
posture, with his sword (round his neck), and clothed in a 
shroud.1 The Sultan entered the city, and after staying there 
for one month, he conferred an honorary dress upon Fakhru-d din 
Salan, and restored to him the governorship of Sadusan. 

The Sultan then went towards Dewal and Darbela, and Jaisi ;2 
the ruler of that country, fled away on a ship, and went in the 
direction of the sea. The Sultan remained near Dewal and 
Damrila, and sent Khas Khan with an army to pillage Nahr- 
wala, whence he brought back many captives. 

The Sultan raised a jdmi’ masjid at Dewal, on the spot where 
an idol temple stood. While he was engaged in these operations, 
intelligence was received from Trdk, that Sultan Ghiydsu-d din 
had established himself in that province, and that most of the 
troops who were quartered there were attached to the interests 
of Sultan Jalalu-d dm, and were anxiously expecting his return. 
It was also represented, that Burak Hajib was in Kirmdn, and 
had fortified himself in the city of Bardasir. It was also given 
out that the Mughal army was still in pursuit of the Sultan. He 
accordingly departed from Dewal and Damrila, and went by way 

of Makrau, but the climate was so very insalubrious that he lost 
the greater part of his army .3 


1 This was a common mode in tlie East to imply that one’s life was in another’s 

power. n le u an s return to Persia, we find his repentant generals going 
through the same emblematic form of contrition.-See also Briggs’ M^.fvol. 
III. p. 34/. ““ ’ 

= This name IS spelt dilferently by ditfcrent autbors. It is not improbable that 
Jais, was considered a mere title, and that it was ascribed to the ruler of Debal, be- 
came at the time of the Arab invasion, Jaisiya, the son of DShir, was governor of 
that toivn through the same kind of ignorance which induced Hhtifi to caU the 
ruler of the Panjab in Timur’s time, “Pitbanrh,” two hundred years after his 
decease, and Bashulu-d dm and Bmfikati to call Bari the capital of Oude, three hun- 
dred years after it had ceased to be so. Be it remembered these are all errors of 
foreign, not local waters. 

/ Uzbek to govern his possessions in India, and 

afa Malik tho=c in Ghor and Ghazna. De Guignes (IL 281) says he left “Pehle- 
van Uzbek and Ilassan Carrac, surnamed Ouapka Moulk.” The latter in the end 
expelled Uzbek, in the year G27, and seized all the possessions which he had in India. 
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AVhen Bardk Hajib beard of tlio approach of tlio Sultdn, bo 
sent liim many presents, with <bo expression of bis hearty con- 
gratulations, and, on tbo Sultan's arrival, Burdk Hdjib solicited 
that bo would accept bis daughter in marriage. Tbo Sultdn 
acceded to tbo request, and tbo marriago was celebrated. The 
Kotwdl also camo forth, and presented tbo keys of bis fort, upon 
which tho Sultdn entered it, and lomaincd during tho night. 


Sulidn Jaldhi‘d Allies. 

After tbo lapso of a week, Sultdn Jaldlu-d din arrived at 
Gbazna, where bo was joined by many bodies of bis adherents, 
and assumed tbo pomp aud clrcumstanco of a monarch. When 
Yamin Malik beard, In Hindustan, of tbo Sultan’s arrival at 
Gbazna, be hastened to meet him. Agbrdk Malik, also, with an 
army of Khiljis and Turkorados, camo from Peshdwar to do him 
homage, aud A’zam Malik ^ brought a largo force of Gboriana to 
servo under him. In all tho troops now at his disposal amounted 
to twenty thousand cavalry. 

Tho Sultdn went with these largo reinforcements to Parwdu, 
on tbo borders of Bdiniau, where many roads converge. Tliero 
ho received intelligence that a body of ten or twelve thousand 
Mughal cavsdry bad gone in pursuit of him to Gbazna, where, as 
there was no army to oppose them, they had entered tbo city 
before tho inhabitants bad received intelligeuco of their approach, 
had burned several mosques, massacred all tbo people they found 
in the lanes and streets, and then continued their pursuit after 
the Sultdn to Parwdu, by way of Kaldwaz, staying at Gbazna 
only ono day.^ 

Their Faie, after deserting the Sultdn. 

In tbo action which ensued the Sultdn was victorious, and tbo 

» Mahk was at that time a Ullo between that otAmir and for we find 

Amirs promoted to the rank of Maltl, and ITaltks to that of Khdn. 

* This relates to what occurred prcTions to the action on the Sind, but the author 
has deferred tho nairativo till he could accompany it by a statement of the fate of the 
Sulthn's allies. 
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defeated Muglials returned to Ohaugiz Khan .in Talikdn ; but 
after the victory strife arose in the Sultan’s army, between 
the Kliiljis, Turkomans, and Grhorians on one side, and the 
Khwarizmians on the other, respecting the division of the 
horses which had been taken as booty. Aghrak Malik and A’zam 
Malik went off by way of Peshawar, with all the Khiljis, Tur- 
komans, and Grhorians. The Sultan returned to Grhazna with 
the Turks and Khwarzimians, who all remained true to him.^ 
Aghrak Malik, A’zam Malik, and the other Khilj, Turkoman, 
and Ghorian chiefs, went, after first leaving the Sultan, to Nang- 
nehar, which was in the fief of A’zam Malik. He entertained 
them all nobly, and treated them with great kindness, until dis- 
gust and hatred arose between Aghrak Malik and Koh Jandar, 
one of the Khilj chiefs, who had five or six thousand families 
under him. 


Aghrak Malik turned his face towards Peshaw'ar, at the 
head of twenty thousand men, and Koh J dndar cantoned him- 


self at Nangnchar.2 When Saifu-d din Malik had encamped 
only one march distant from Nangnehar, he sent a messenger to 
A zam hlalik to say : — “ Between us and you there exist the re- 
lations of father and son. I am father and you are son. If you 
desire to gratify me, do not allow Koh Jdnddr to remain in your 
territory, nor bestow upon him any tract of land.” A’zam 


hlalik said : “ In this matter it is not expedient that there 

sliould bo any misunderstanding or wrangling between Musul- 
mans, so he went forth with fifty horsemen of his bodyguard to 
Saitu-d din Aghrak, in order to effect a reconciliation. Saifu-d 


din Aghrak ad\anced to meet him, and they sat down together 
to drink. A’zam Jilalik spoke on the subject of Koh Jandar, 
and Aghrak hlalik pretended to listen to his persuasions. 
Saifu-d din Aglirdk then rose up suddenly in a state of inebriety, 
and went towards the camp of Koh Jdndar, with a few horse- 


» p’Ol!==An sip ttat before the battle of the Sind, the Sultfin mote urgently to 
hb allies to join liim, to which they consented when it was too late. The 

M'l. Unit-. Jliit. has the same statement. ' a D’Ohsson reads “ Bekerhar.” 
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men. Koh JdnJdr, under tho impression that lie Iiad come on a 
friendly visit, went out with Ina sons to meet him, and givo him 
an honourahlo reception, when Agltrdk Malik in his drunkenness 
drew his sword, with tho intention of killing Koh, whoso at- 
tendants seized tho assailant and cut him in pieces. 

When tho news of this e\ciit readied tlio camp of Aghrdk 
Malik, Ins troops suspected that ho had been tho \ictim of a plot 
between Koh and A'zatn Mahk. In conscqucnco of which, tlicy 
seized A’zam Bialik aud alow hinu Thoy then attacked the 
camp of Koh, and killed him aud his sous. Many woro slain on 
both sides, and even tho women took part in tho fray, and lost 
their li>cs. 

About tills timo Pakchak and 'Aldu-1 mulk Sadr wero do- 
spatched by order of Cliatigiz Khdn to punisli theso drunkards. 
Pakchak was tho commandant of theso Mughals, aud *A!du-l 
mulk of tho iiifautry, and tho residue of thoso armies of Khiljis, 
TurUotnuus, and Ghoriatis wero all put to tho sword and dis- 
persed, within (wo or threo mouths alter tlioy had deserted 
Sultdn Jaldlu-d din, either in squabbles amongst themselves, or 
by tho armies of Ghaugiz Khun, so tliat not a Ncatigo of them 
remained. 

• • • • • 


Durdk 

lJurdk lidjib having had somo dispute with Tdju-d din 
ICarimU'S shark, marched away with his army towards Hin- 
dustan. In tho year 019 u., Gliiydsu-d din designed to go to 
Furs, • • • • Wiion nows w.a3 received of tho arrival of tho 
Mughal army, under Tului* Khdn, Burak Hdjib requested 
Ghiydsu*d din to allow him to go to Ispahan, but ho wont with 

^ Tho prcrious history of Ihu adtcnlurcr is givea by lUmpoldi, AnnaU ^usul- 
tnani, Vol VIII. noto G9. Sco also pp 267, 298, and 655 of tho samo volume. 
Hammer spclla tho name Borrak, ib tho Oemaldaaal 
* signiflcs in tho SfongoUanguigo "a mirror," andnftcr his deathitiraj for- 

bidden that any other word should bo used in this sense, except tho Turkl ono of 
gutu^uffu — >D Ohsson's Hut, Mong , Tom. 11. p 60, 
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his tribe (Karakhitdi) to Hindustdh, by the road of Kirman.^ When 
he arrived at Jurafb and Darydi, the garrison of the fort of Ea- 
wachir urged Shujd’u-d dm Abu-1 na’im to follow after him, so 
Shuja’u-d din plundered his camp, and brought back many 
Ehitdi slaves. 

* Hindust&n appears to have been a favorite retreat of the Kfu-hkhithts of Kirmkn. 
A few years suhsequent to this event, we find one of the successors of Burfik Hfijib 
fleeing to Hindustan. “ On attaining to years of discretion, Hijj&j Sultkn proceeded 
to treat his mother with indignity, and in one of his carouses proposing to her to 
dance before him, the insulted princess justly took offence, and withdrew to the court 
of Abkka. The Sultan, not a little terrified on his part, fled shortly afterwards into 
Hindustan. At the expiration of ten years, followed by a considerable army, raised 
for his assistance by the princes of India, he was returning to recover his inheritance, 
when he died on the march, in the month of Zi-1 hijja, 670 h.” — Price’s Mahommedan 
Sistory, Vol. II., p. 434. D’Ohsson says (IV. 92) that he fled to Dehli, and that 
Sultkn J alklu-d din Khilji supplied him with an army to recover his possessions. 
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KOTE A. 

Thi Hindu KinQt of KdhuU 

Abu Blb^ ol Blruni Iias tlio folIo^viDg statement rc8^>cctlug this 
dynasty in liia lately dii»co\crcd .tVrabro ^^o^k, entitled Tdrlkhu-l 
Hind : — 

"Kabul A\aa formerly go>cnicd by princes of Turk Uncage. It is 
said that they were originally from Tibet Tbo first of them was 
named BarhUgla, o o o o tjjo kingdom continued ’ivitli his 
children for sixty generations, o o o o o Tbo last of tlicm was 
a Katomidn, and his minister was Kalar, a Brdhman. This minister 
\ns favoured by fortune, and ho found in Iho earth treasures which 
augmented his power. Fortuno at Uio samo time turned her back 
upon his master. Tlio Katorrodn’s thoughts and actions woro evil, 
so that many complaints reached tho minister, who loaded him \ritii 
chains, and imprisoned him for his correction. In tho end tho 
minister yielded to tho temptation of becoming solo znastor, and ho 
had wealth sufiicient to remoro all obstacles. So ho established 
himself on tho throne. Atlcr him rciguoii tho BRihman(B) Samand, 
then Kamlua, then Bhim, then Jaipdl, Uion AnondpiU, then NardC' 
janpal, who was killed in a.ic. dI2. XTis son, Bhfmpal, succeeded 
him, after tho lapse of five years, and under him tho sovereignty of 
Hind became extinct, end no descondaci remained to light a firo on 
tho hearth. These princes, notwithstanding the extent of their 
dominions, wero endowed with oxccllont faithful to their 

ongagemonts, and gracious towards thoir inferiors. Tho letter 
which Anandpdl %vToto to Amir Mahmud, at tho timo enmity existed 
between them, is much to bo admired. ‘I ha^Q heard that tho 

^ [The Freffmnit, Arale$ ft Tenam, wen pubUsbed m 1845 ; and this note must 
hare been \mttcn by Sir U. Elliot soon alter.] 
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Turks liave iuvaded your dominions, and have spread over Khurasan ; 
if you desire it, I will join you with 5,000 cavalry, 10,000 infantry, 
and 100 elephants, hut if you prefer it, I will send my son with 
twice the number. In making this proposal, I do not wush to 
ingratiate myself with you. Though I have vanquished you, I do 
not desire that any one else hut myself should obtain the ascen- 
dancy.’ This prince was a determined enemy of the Musulmans 
from the time that his son, Nardajanpal, was taken prisoner ; hut his 
son was, on the contrary, well-disposed towards them.” 

The publication of this extract by M. Eeinaud has excited con- 
siderable discussion, and has given rise to some ingenious remarks 
and comments by those interested in this period of history, in which 
we have a series of names recorded, which add nearly a century to 
the barren annals of India previous to the Muhammadan conquest. 
A paper by Mr. E. Thomas, of the Bengal Civil Service, published in 
the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, Vol. IX. p. 177, is especially 
valuable, as in it he has endeavoured to trace the names of these 
particular kings upon a series of coins denominated Eajput, of the buE 
and horseman type, and hitherto doubtfully ascribed to periods ex- 
tending from A.D. 1000 to 1200. I shall avail myself freely of his 
remarks, though I am not prepared to coincide in his conclusions, 
for taking into consideration the difficulty of identifying Hindi 
names in Arabic manuscripts, in which ignorance and carelessness 
give rise to every imaginable kind of error, he has endeavoured to 
correct the Arabic from the unquestionable record of the coins 
themselves, which have hitherto existed without the ascription of a 
kingdom and a date, and “ instead of applying coins to kings, to 
apply the kings to then: own coins.” It may easily be supposed 
that this principle gives too gi-eat a license to speculation, and it will 
appear in the sequel that very few of the attempted identifications 
can be admitted without question. 

Before we examine these names in detail, it will be necessary to 
make a few general remarks on the subject of these Turks, and 
especially respecting Kanak, the most celebrated of them. 

Eirst of all, it admits of great question what particular position in 
.the series of Kabul Turkish kings this Kanak occupied. M. Eeinaud 
both in his translation of A1 Biruni in Fragments Arahes, and his 
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M4m{re aur VInde, considora him to botho gre.atKanika or Kaiiishka 
of ibo Budiliubts, and it is respecting this Kanak that tho anecdote is 
related whicb will bo found in this work, Yol. IT. p. 10. Mr. 
Thomas, trusting to translations or abstracts of A1 Biruni, makes 
Kanak tho last of tho Turkish kings, and tho immediato predecessor 
of tho Brahmin Samand; but as tho cxistcnco of tho great Kanak 
who opposed tlio Itui of Kananj is not to bo disputed, ho must con* 
sidcr that tho last of tho Turks was a second Kanak. 

This ];>oint requires furtlier consideration, and wo must consider 
what our sovcral authorities say concerning it. Tho passage in tho 
first lino of tlio extract wluch I have translated thus, ''The last of 
them was a Katorman,*’ is in Uto original Arahio of A1 Biruni — 

which M. Iteinaud translates, “ Tho last of them (tho Turks) was 
Laktouzomdn,” which is certainly correct, 2 )roTided tho reading is 
admitted to bo so ; but lilr. Thomas, after ozamining various copies 
of tho Jdmi’u4 iaicdrfkh and Bmtiktfi— *tho former of which is a 
translation, and tho latter an abridgomeut of A1 Biruni’s account, 
finds great reason to dispute it, and loans altogether to another in- 
terpretation. Ho finds tho following in an ozcclloni Arabic version 
of the JdmC, in the library of the Eoyal Asiatio Society— 

“and Kanak returned to his country, and ho was tho last of the 
Katorm^n kings.” 

Tho corresponding paesago in tho Persian Jdmi* in the British 
Mxiseum is— 

Piha^-j'ri has tho following — 

j,j yUUjb j! , j' j 

“and after him was Kanak, and ho was the last of tho Katorman 
kings.” 

All tho copies of BindUli which I have seen concur in this read- 
ing, and of three several copies of fiio Persian Jami'u-l tawdrilch 
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wliicli I have examined, two are in conformity with the extract given 
above, with the exception of reading Katoriyun for Katorman, and a 
third has — 

-j 

after Basdeo from among their rulers (i.e., of the Indians), one 
was Kanak, and he was the last of the Kaj'orman kings.” 

The omission of all notice of the Kabul TiU'kish dynast}’’, and the 
making Kanak succeed Basdeo, and the Brahmans succeed Kanak, 
without any notice or allusion to there being inteimediato Idngs, is a 
culpable omission on the part of Rashidu-d din and Binakiti. The 
making Kanak the last of the Turkish djmastj’’ does not seem au- 
thorized by the only original of A1 Biruni’s TdriMit-l ZTiad which we 
possess, and Eashidu-d din must have had other copies or other 
works to have authorized him to make this statement. M. Eeinaud 
{Mem. 30) considers that he has used some other work of A1 Birdni’s 
which has not come down to us, but this may reasonably be doubted. 

M. Eeinaud altogether ignores these readings of the manuscripts 
consulted by Mr. Thomas, and merely obseiwes upon them, “ On a 
vu ci-devant, que le vizir de Perse Easchid-eddin, avait, dans son 
Histoire des Mongols, mis a contribution un eciit d’Albyrouny 
autre que celui-ci, et que ne nous est point parvenu. Malheureuse- 
ment, les manuscripts de I’ou-vrage de Raschid-ed din different entre 
eux : an lieu de Lalctouzeman, ils portent JSlatourman, et on ne dis- 
tingue pas bien s’il s’agit la d’un prince ou d’un pays.” Notwith- 
standing this, I have been given to understand by those who have 
seen the original manuscript of the Tdrikhu-l Hind, that even that 
bears a closer resemblance to Katourman than LaTctoiizeman.'^ Taking 
aU circumstances into consideration, I am disposed to get rid of the 
name of Laktouzeman from the Tdrihhu-l Hind, and to substitute for 
it, by two slight changes in the original, al KatormSn, which repre- 

1 [The name occurs only twice in Eeinaud’s printed extract. In the first instance, 
it is given as quoted above, hut in the second it is halciurzamdn. See 

Fragments, p. 135.] 
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scnts tho tiamo of a tribo, or princo of that tribo, as 'well as tbo name 
of tho country in which that tribo resided. I havo therefore trans- 
lated tho disputed lino, “ Tho last of them was a Katonnan.” 

Let us now enter upon bomo of tho considerations which this 
namo suggests. 

Tho Katonudna, or Kators, have hitherto been better kno^vn to 
modem tlian ancient history. Wo aro informed that it was tho namo 
of one of tho tribes of Kadristaii,’ and that tho ruler of Cliitral to 
this day bears tho title of Shah Kator,* and I have heard tlio same 
designation given to tho chief of GHgit. Tlio co\mtry of Kator is 
also S£)okca of by Sadik Isfahini, os being tho country of tho Siyah- 
jwshes, or black-vested, on tho bordcra of Kabul.* 

Ilicso Kators boost still of their Grecian liuoago, and thoir claim 
to this honour is hy no means, as many havo supposed, of modem 
origm, attributablo to our own cn(iuiric3 after tho descendants of tho 
foUowors of tho Macedonian com^ucror.* 

Wo ilnd at tho period of Timur’s in'>'asio& of India, tho Katorians 
making thcmscU cs conspicuous for thoir opposition to that monarch. 
After leaving Indcrdb ho entered their difficult country by way of 
Khiwah, and after an expedition of eighteen days reduced tlicm to 
submission. As wo thus havo proof that this country and people 
wero colled by tho namo of Kator at so early a period, it seems pro- 
bable that tho Kators whom wo read of m Abu-l Fazl Baihakf ore 
no other than tho descendants of tho dynasty wo havo been consider- 
ing, and that tho Ghaznivido sovereigns organized them among thoir 
troops, as we know from tho Tdr(lh-i Yawfnf that Mahmud ^vas in tho 
practice of doing with conquered nations, as exemplified in bis treat- 
ment of tho Khiljis, Afghans, and Indians. It is evident from tho 
extracts given in this work from tlio Tataldt-t Albart and tho Tdrlhh-i 
Maa’udt, that a body of Kator troops was kept in pay, and that tho 
Tilak mentioned therein was tho commander of these foreign troops, 

1 Hlphinstono's Saiul, Toh ii pp, 376, 3S7, 

* Bumo’s Holihara, toI. ii. p. 209 , and/ourMfl? A. 5. Bengal, Tol. Tii. p 331. 

* Tahwimti-Ubulddn,'^. 127. 

* [For other references to tbo Katon, Bce Thomait Bnntep, I. 314 Lassen, Ind 
Alt. Ill 800, 117C. Moison't Narrattve, I. 193. Vignc, Ghaim, etc , p 235 
Trumpp, m Joum. B, A, S. xjx. I. Jour, dea Sav, 'Vol V , 18o5, where M. Vir. do 
St. Slattin attempts to identify tliem with the Cadrusii of Pliny VI. uiii.} 
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wliicli were rated as Indian, he being in one passage spoken of as 
commander of the Indians, in another of the Kator ti’oops. It opens 
a very interesting subject of investigation to enquire if these Kators 
have no memorials of themselves in India. The identity of name 
and the period of the establishment of the Kators in Kumaiin appear 
to render it probable that we have in them the descendants of those 
Kators who fought under the banners of the first Muhammadan 
conquerors. 

A curious coincidence of names seems worth noticing in this place. 
It will be observed that A1 Biruni makes the Turk kings of Kabul 
come from the mountains of Tibet, and Grrecian and Chinese authors 
concur in saying that in the first years of the Christian era the 
valley of the Indus and some of the neighbouring countries were 
occupied by a race from Tartary. Ptolemy, Dionysius, and the 
author of the Periplus of the Biythrean Sea, give to the coimtry 
watered by the Lower Indus the name of Indo-Scythia, and Ptolemy 
applies the same name to a country at the bottom of the Gulf of 
Cambay. The Chinese writers inform us that a people of Tatar race 
named Yue-chi or Tue-tchi crossed the Hindu-kush, and established 
themselves in Afghanistan. Pa-Hian speaks of these barbarians 
having occupied, long before his visit to India, the province of 
Peshawar. 

De Guignes has informed us, after Chinese authors, that the 
nomade race of Yue-tchi, being driven about the year 160 before Christ 
from its original seat in the western provinces of China, by another 
race called Hioung-non, established themselves in Transoxiana, and 
spread over the countries in that neighbourhood. Abel-Kemusat and 
Klaproth have also furnished us with further particulars from the 
same sources. We learn that the Yue-tchi took part in the struggle 
which took place between the Greek princes of Bactiia and the 
Arsacidan monarchs of Persia, and that they contributed to the down- 
fall of the former. A few years before Christ, the Yue-tchi chief, 
named Khieou-tsieou-hy, after subjugating the other independent 
rulers of his o^vn tribe, proclaimed himself king, and conquered the 
countries situated between the Oxus, Hindu-kush and Little Tibet. 
His successor, Yan-kao-tchin, penetrated as far as India. 

Some time after, the monarch of the Yue-tchi, whom the Chinese 
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call Ki-to*lo, which Klaproth haa convorted into Qhidor, descended 
to tho south of tlio Hindu^kush “in following tho Talley of the 
Indus” {?), and invaded India on tho north. Among other regions 
ho reduced tho province of Peshawar ; but being himself compelled 
to return westward, left tho gOTommcnt of tho conquered country 
to his son.* !M. Beinaud is of opinion* that it is to tins Ki-to-lo that 
Fa-Hian alludes, when ho says, Formerly tho king of tho Yuo*tchi, 
levied a i)owerful army, and canio to attack the country ho was 
anxious to obtain.” 

Tho conquerors, who remained in Iho valley of Kabul, received 
tho name of tho ” Littlo Yuo-tchi,” whilo tho mass of tho nation was 
designated tho *' Great Yue*tchi.” In these Littlo Yuo-tchi wo have 
tho ancestors of our modem Jata, a subject which I may, perhaps, 
discuss at further length hereafter. 

It is impossible not to bo struck hero with the coincidenco of tho 
namo of Ki-to-io with Kitor or Kator, tho I and the r being os usual 
convertible. Hero wo seem to Uavo tho origin of tho namo Kitor, 
tho establishment of a princo of that name between Kdbul and tiid 
Hindd-kush, on tho very sito of the modem K&firistdn, or land of 
Siyah-poshes and tho country of Kitor, according to tho authorities 
given above. It is piobablo that wo aro to look to one of his de- 
scendants for tho Katormdn, who was the last of tho Turkish dynasty ; 
and theso united considerations have combined to induco me to adopt 
the readings to which I have ^ven the prefcjrenco above. 

It is to bo observed that A1 Biruni asserts the Turkish dynasty of 
Kabul to have lasted for sixty generations ; but wo aro not to sup- 
pose that the crown continued in tho same family or tribe, but that 
thoy were members of tho great Turkish stem of nations, which 
conveys no more definite notion than the Scythians of the ancients, 
or the Tartars of tho modems. There may have been Turks of other 
tribes who ruled in the kingdom, who, whether Sakas, Turushkas, 
Durdris, Yue-tchis, or Kators, would still be classed under the 
generic designation of Turks, as tho last of the Turks appears to 
have reigned about a.d. 860. If wo allow fourteen years as the 

* Itouteaux Melanges ^tw/isuet. Tcan. i. p. 223. Laidlay’g of Fa- 

Stan. Foe-ioue-^i, p. 81. Tableaux Mulonguet d' r Atte. p. ISi. 

* M^tnotrt tur Plnde, p. 83, from •wlndi work tho preceding abstract of Yue-tchi 
history is taken. 
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average duration of their reigns, "we shall find the period of the 
conquest occurring about the first year of the era of Our Saviour ; 
and if we allow sixteen years as the average duration, we shall 
exactly bring it to the period of the downfall of the Greco-Bactrian 
Empire in 125 before Christ. 

Here, then, there is reason to suppose that the first monarch of 
the Turkish dynasty must have been the subverter of the Grecian 
Empire in the East. He is called by A1 Biruni “Barhtigfn;” 
tigin being a common Turkish affix, signifying “ the brave,” as 
Alp-tigin, Subuk-tigin. M. Eeinaud conjectures that Barh or Barha 
answers, probably, to the word pliarahatassa, which Lassen and Wil- 
son have read on certain Greco-Barbarian coins, and to be the same 
name which the Greeks have converted into Phraates and Phraoites.''- 
A1 Biruni infonns us that the names of these princes were recorded 
on a piece of silk, which was found in the fort of Hagarkot, when it 
was taken by the Muhammadans ; but that circumstances prevented 
his fulfilling his anxious desire to examine it. 

A1 Biruni mentions that Kanak was of the number of these Idngs, 
and that he founded the Vihdr, or Buddhist monastery at Peshdwar, 
caUed after his name even in A1 Biruni’s time, and which, probably, 
occupied the site of the present conspicuous building, caUed the 
Gor-khattri, at the eastern entrance of that town. The romantic 
anecdote which he relates of him, and which, probably, has little 
foundation in truth, will be found among the extracts translated 
from the TdriJchu-l Sind, in this volume. 

M. Eeinaud considers this Kanak to have reigned a little prior to 
the commencement of our era, and to be the same as the Kanika or 
Nika of Ea-Hian; the Kanishka of Hiuen-thsang and the Eaja- 
tongini and the Kanerkes of the Greco-Barbarian coins; and 
General A. Cunningham has formed the same opinion independentiy 
with reference to the two first identifications, considering the -same 
monarch to be the Kanika of the Chinese, and the Kanaksen from 
whom many Eajput families trace their lineage.^ 

According to Hiuen-thsang, Kanika or Kanishlm reigned over 


Jour. Heng. As, 


^ Mdmoxre sur I'Inde, p. 73. 

3 Mem. sur I'Inde, p. 73; Thomas’ Irinsep, Index “ Kanishka-” 
Soc., Yol. xxiii. ’ 
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Uio wliolo >'%llcy of Kabul, tbo provinco of Pcsbiwir, tho l^anjiib 
ouil Ka&bmir Ho crossed tho Hindu knsh and llimih)a, and 
subjocicil Tukhimh^n and Littlo libcL llo n^ccncd tho title of 
tho Ixird of Jomlm dwtjvi, whicli u equivalent ti> “llio Pinmount 
of oU India." Uo ivm a long tuno a stnngtr to tho dogiuas of 
Buddhism, and dt.s|)isc'il Uio I\w, until, b> cIl-uicc, ho wvi con- 
verted to tliot foiUi, and Ixxntuo ouo of lU most zcilou*! di6et|)lc9 
and I romokre 

Tiio soino CluncAO author sf aUa that ho reigned four hundrctl ^ cars 
ofltr Uio death of Buddlio, n htch, ns it occurred ^11} i^rs heforo uur 
cm, vv ould bring it to more Unn a century Wforo Chn<it , but as ho 
cxxircssc.f his diles in round nuiubcnt, wo cannot rely much upon 
his (ircciiton Wu m.a} nith tnoro pixiUibility look fur tt a century 
later, if, at least, ho bo tlio satoo ns Knnerkes, for among tbo coins 
and other objects bcanng las lume, wlitcli wero found in tho topo of 
^InuiLjah, and wUidi Mould a]>|H.ar to indicato Uiat that monument 
MAS oonstrucled under tho rvign of that pnnee, certain Bomiii 
me«Ials mcto also found of tho jicnod of Ottaiius and ^Intonj 
extending to os low as d 1 ii c ' 

Tho Yuc Ichi evidently established themselves in Kabul subse- 
quent to tbo reign of KnnihliLa, and probably not long aflor, for 
ro-llian, about tbo year 100 v.n , vi>oaLs of their occupation of that 
valloj, AS if it wero n IniuMctiou of no recent date If wo assign to 
lu to lo tlio dato of A.n dOO, vvo sliall Invo ni. irly soven him Ircd 
jears from tho Hrst to tho last of tho Katoniim dj nasty, during 
which, probably, other families and other tnbes may have inter 
mediately occupied tho tlirono, without entirely subverting tho right 
of Uio \uc tdii conquerors of Uio vuUcj 

Tlio statement of ^V1 Blruuf, rcsiK-cting tho occupation of Kdbul 
by tlio Turks, is m strict confonmtj with Biladuri and laKirl, and 
With Uio brief notices which tho olhpr early Araliio laston uis and 
googra pliers havo given us respecting that city llioy coviplo it, 
however, wUh tlio curious announcement of an occupation tin nied 
between tho dominant Turks and subject llmdus Sir 1] 1 homas 

* M llaou] RochUtc Jeurn«lth» Saranl$faan 1830,2’ I® [Tliomas iViHio? 

I 130, and Index, r Manikytila.] 
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has considered this subject at considerable length in another excellent 
paper by him, on the Coins of the Ghaznivides.^ 

The first in order is Mas’udi, who visited the valley of the Indus 
in 303 A.H.= 915 a.d. He says nothing of the political and religious, 
revolution which we have been considering, by which Brahmans had 
been substituted for Buddhist Turks. On the contrary, he designates 
the prince who reigned at Kabul by the same title as he held when 
the Arabs penetrated for the first time into those regions. 

Istahkri, who wrote within six years after Mas’udi travelled in 
India, says : — 

J 

“ Kabul has a castle celebrated for its strength, accessible only 
by one road. In it there are Musulmans, and it has a town, in 
which are infidels from Hind.” 

Ibn Haukal began his travels in 33 1 a.h. = 942 a.d., and wrote an 
account of them thirty -five years later. He follows his predecessor 
implicitly in the main points, but respecting the occupants of the 
town, the Bodleian copy varies^ from the Lucknow one, which bears 
the name of A.shhali(,-l Bildd. In the former, “Hindu infidels” is 
converted into “ Infidels and Jews.” The latter reads : — 

(AXgJl !Laj3 

The statement of AI Biruni, in his Kdnun'i Ifa'siidi, written less 
than a century after this, is : — 

Here there is no specification respecting the different occupancy of 
the castle and town, but nothing to impugn the correctness of what 
is asserted by Istakhri and Ibn Haukal. There is no occasion to 


^ Journal oftheltoyal Asiatic Society, toI. ix. p. 267. 


2 Ihid, p. 286. 
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quote any of tho lator geogxaijlicrs, who add notlaing to our informa- 
tion, and arc careless as well as confused in tliclr statements. 

Before concluding this subject of tho Turkish occupation of 
Kabul, the statement of Ibn Kballikm should bo noticed, who states 
in his articlo on “ Ya’kub bin Lais,” that Kabul, in the times of 
tliat prince, avaa inliabited by a Turkish race who oppertained 
to a tribe called Burdri. This name is now, and tho assertion would 
autboriso us to conclude that in his time tlio Turks wore still pre- 
dominant^ though that fact would scarcely seem consistent with 
what tvo shall Imvo to advance under KamlUa, It is possible that 
tho term Durdri may liavo connection with Darm, a hill pass, and that 
allusion may bo to tho country to tho north of Kabul, just in tho 
same avay as in modem times the inhabitants of thoso somo tracts 
aro styled in Kabul “ Kobistants,” or hill-men. 

It does not appear when the city was either dret or finally subdued 
by the Muhammadans. It is evident, however, that the first inroads 
wore not followed by permanent occupation, and that tbero was no 
ontiro subversion of tho native dynasty till tho Ghaznivido dynasty 
rose to poHor. 

Tho first invasion wo read of was in tho time of 'Abdu-lloh, 
governor of ’Irak, on the part of tho Klialif *Usmdn. Ho was 
directed by tho Khalif to send an emissary to explore tho provinces 
of Hind ; and norivithstanding a discouraging report, 'Abdu-lla 
ordered tbo country of Sijistan to bo invaded by one of bis cousins, 
’Abdu-r Babman, sou of Sainra. 'Abdu-rKabmdu advanced to tbo 
city of Zaranj, and besieged tho Jlaizaban, or Persian governor, in 
his palace, on tbo festival of tbo Td. Tbo governor solicited peace, 
and submitted to pay a tribute of two millions of dirhams and two 
thousand slaves. After that, ’Abdu-r Eabmaii subdued tbo country 
bet^veen Zaranj and Kish, which waa then styled Indian territory, 
and the tract between Ar-Kukhaj (Aracbosia) and the pro\ mco of 
Dawar—in which Latter country ho attacked tho idolaters in the 
mountain of Zur, who sued for poaco j and though ho had avith him 
8,000 men, tho booty acquired dnringtlus incursionwaa so great, that 
each man received four thousand pieces of silver as bis share. Their 
idol of Zur was of gold, and its eyes wore two rubies. The zealous 
IMusulmaus out off its band and plucked out its eyes, and then 
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remarked to the Marzaban how powerless was his idol “to do 
either good or evil.” In the same expedition, Bust was taken. 
After this, ’Ahdu-r Eahman advanced to Zabul, and afterwards, in 
the time of Mu’awiya, to Kabul.^ The year in which this inroad was 
made is not mentioned, but as ’Abd-ulla was removed from his 
government in 36 A.H., we may consider it to have taken place about 
the year 35. 

In the year 44 a.h. Muhallab ibn Abu Sufra, whose army chiefly 
consisted of the tribe of Azd, which was very powerfid in Khiurasan, 
and contributed largely to the downfall of the Ummayides — advanced 
on the Indian frontier as far as Banna (Banu) and Alahwaz [or 
“Alahwar” =Lahore?] two places situated between Kabul and Multan. 
Firishta makes him penetrate as far as Multan, and opens his history 
by saying he was the first chieftain who spread the banners of the true 
faith on the plains of Hind. He says he plundered the country and 
brought back to the head-quarters of the army at Khurasan many 
prisoners who were compelled to become converts to the faith. 
Muhallab had been detached from the main army which had invaded 

^ Bil&durl, quoted in Jlfemoire, p. 173, and in Qcschichien der Chalifcn, vol, i. 
Anliang, p. x. Tarjv,ma~i Futuhdt of Ahmad hin ’Asmi Kufi. — [I have found two 
Persian extracts from the Futuhdt of Ahmad among the papers. They are short 
and important, so I give translations. — Ed.] 

Conquest of ISijistdn by 'Abdu-r Rahman Samrat under the Flialif 'ZTstndn , — 
’Ahdu-llah, son of ’Amir, wrote for his nephew on the father’s side, ’Abdu-r Rahmlin 
Samrat bin Jandab bin ’Abd Sharash bin ’Abd Sinaf, and having fitted out an army 
for him, sent him to Sijist&n. ’Abdu-r Eabmbn led his forces to Zaranj. The 
people of the city offered battle, and a fierce fight ensued between the opposing 
parties. The city was taken, and the Musulmfins obtained great spoil, carr}’ing off 
many captives from Sijistkn, and incalculable wealth. ’Abdu-r Eahmfin then marched 
to subdue Kfibul. 

Conquest of Kdbul.—'Wi&x ’Abdu-r Rahm&n came in sight of Xfibul, the ruler of 
the place (Kfibul Shfih), who was lame, was in the city. He came out and fought 
several engagements with the Musulmhns, but retreated into the city, and came forth 
no more. ’Abdu-r Eahmkn besieged it, and remained seated before it, fighting with 
the garrison for a whole year. He and his soldiers had to endure many hardships 
during the siege, but at length they carried the place by assault ; and when they 
entered it, they put the fighting men to the sword, and made the women and 
children prisoners. Kabul Shhh was taken captive, and brought before ’Abdu-r 
Eahmkn ; but when he was ordered to be beheaded he turned Muhammadan, and 
repeated the creed. ’Abdu-r Eahmkn treated him with honour and kindness. The 
plunder and the captives which had been taken in Kfibul, Zaranj; and Sijistkn, was 
collected, and a'fifth portion was set apart and sent to ’Abdu-llah bin ’Amir, with a 
report of the conquest of Sijist&n and K&bul.] 
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Kabul from irorv, under ’Abdu r Eahmdn bm Shminr, and bad made 
converts of t^veho thousand persons Muhallab subsequently mado 
himself conspicuous as go\ emor of iUahwar, and exterminator of tho 
Azrakian insurgents, and as a traitor to his master, 'Abdu Hah ibn 
Zubair, tho Khalif of Mecca. Ho was tho ancestor of those chiefs, 
who, under tlio namo of Muhallabfs, often occur m tho history of the 
later members of tho Ummaya family, until thoy wero nearly oxter 
minatcd at Kandabil in 101 ii * Gilderaeistcr doubts tho truth of 
this expedition, as Sijistan had not yet been conquered , but ho 
forgets that tho Musulmans did not penotrato to India through 
Sijistan, but through Kabul. 

In Biladuri’s account of this interesting expedition, there is a 
cunous relation which must not bo oltogothcr omitted Ho informs us 
that in tho country of Ktkan, Muhallab encountered eighteen lurks, 
mounted on horses with their tads cut As thoy wero all killed 
fighting, Muhallab attnbuted tho activity and valour of tho 
harbanans” to tho fact of thoir horses’ tods being cut “Upon 
which ho ordered lus own horses’ tails to bo docked , and ho was tho 
first amongst tho Musulmans who adopted tho pracbco *’* 

About tho samo timo, ’Abbdd, tho son of Ziyad, made an incursion 
on tho frontier of India, by way of Sijistan Ho wont through 
Budbar to tho Hmdmand (Helmand), and after staying at Kish, ho 
crossed tho desert, and reached Kandahar Although tho country 
was conquered, many Musulmans lost their lives in this expedition * 

Biladuri mforms us that undor tho Khilafat of Mu awiya, ’Abdu r 
Eahmdn, son of Samrah, penetrated to tho city of Kabul, and obtained 
possession of it after a mouth’s sicgo Ho conquered also tho circum- 
jacent countnes, especially Ar Bukhaj (Axachosia) Tho kmg of 
Kabul mado an appeal to tho warriors of India, and tho Musulmans 
wore driven out of KabuL Ho recovorod all tbo other conquered 
countnes, and advanced as far as Bust, hut on the approach of another 

* Erpttttt Elmaett* Suloria Saraeenua,aa.a 101 

» Dilfedari, 8cc Vol p 116 Biiggs, JlmAta, vol i p 4 The Chinese 
authonties secnx to allude to this expedition 2i[tmo\n$ eoncernanl Us Ch%nois, Tom 
XT p 474 See also Tom XTi. p 372-5 Hammer, Gsmaldstaal dtr Lehenshtschre 
ibungen, Tol ll p 9 

» BiLdduri, ut Bupri ‘Vreil, GesehtehU der Tol i p 202 
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Musulmaa army, he submitted, and engaged to pay an annual 
tribute.’ 

Tlie Kabulis subsequently profited by the contests which dis- 
tracted the Khilafat, and the tribute was withheld ; but in 64 
A.ii. = 683-4 A.D. ’Abdu-1 ’aziz, the governor of Sistan, declared 
war against the king of Kabul, and in the co-mbat which took place, 
that king was defeated and killed. The war continued under his 
successor, and he was compelled to submit to the payment of tribute) 
but whenever opportunity offered, renewed efforts were made by the 
Kjibulis to recover their lost independence.^ 

Amongst the earliest attempts against Kabul may be noticed that 
of ’Abdu-llah, governor of Sistan, in 78 a.h.=697-8 a.d., or accord- 
ing to some, in the follo'wing year. When he an-ived at Nimroz, 
Ilajjiij desired him not to linger in Sistan, but to march vuthout delay 
towards Kabul to enforce the payment of the tribute from Eanbal, 
to which that chief had agreed ; and ordered him peremptorily not to 
return until ho had subjugated the whole province. Eanbal retiring 
before his assailant, detached troops to their rear and blocking up 
the defiles, entirely intercepted their retreat, and in this situation 
exposed to the danger of perishing by famine, ’Abdu-llah was com- 
pelled to purchase the liberation of himself and followers for a 
ransom of seven hundred thousand dirhams.^ 

To wipe out the disgrace which the Muhammadan arms had sus- 
tained, ’Abdu-r Eahman bin Muhammad bin Asha’s, was despatched to 
Kabul by the famous Ilajjaj in 81 A.n.=700-1 a.d. ; ^ or in the preceding 
year, according to some authors, he was sent at the head of forty thou- 
sand men into Sistan, and having there united to his own troops the 
troops of the province, marched vdtliout delay against the prince of 
Kabul. ‘Ahdu-r Eahman returned to Sistan laden with booty, but 
incurred the disploa-suro of Ilajjuj by not remaining to secure his 
compieft. Tlxasperat^'d by a threat of supersession, he detennined to 
carry hi'^ arms against his master, and, in order to strengthen his 
power, concluded a treat}- with the enemies of his faith, in w-hich it was 

* Mr'n iVf H'tr-rjr'h. p. 170. - ^lemoirf sur riut1e,T[>. 178. 

5 p.m. Mulnmm-Jib See the extrncts from that work in 

t. --j! - tpa rst volume of tlsii co'npihtioii. rrite’s Mahowmeflnn JTist., Yol. i.. p. -154. 

* Jftr:. rtr til'll-, p. 170; ^Yci!, der Chalifen, Tom. I. p. 440; 

Oclli j’f i/ij.'rry r/* l/.e S ‘rc'tm. [S2 .c.ii.j Ilolnt’s EiUt. p. IDO. 
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shpulated that if his expedition should bo attended %vith success, 
Ranbal should bo absolved from every species of tnbuto, provided the 
latter should agreo to afford him an asylum m tho event of failure 
iVfter many vicissitudes of fortune, *Abdu r Ealmian. was at last com- 
pelled to seek tho protection of his ally, who, after treatmg him for 
some tmio with kmdnesa and hospitality, was at lost seduced by tho 
promises or by tho threatsof Hajijaj to deliver up his guest ’Abdu-r 
Rahman ISrustnted tho vmdictivo designs of his enemy by throwing 
himself down from a prccipico whilo ho was on his way — a n 84 * 

Tlio interest winch this contest excited throughout tho Khilafat 
scorns to havo invested tho Prince of Kabul with a dctitious 
cclchnty, insomuch that ho is tho hero of many Arab stones of 
tho holy wars on tho frontiers of Hmd. Nevertheless there is no 
certamty os to the proper mode of spelling tho name Tho various 
readings of tho Kuropcan authors who havo noticed him show how 
little tlio orthography is settled Ockloy * calls him “ Zeatil Wed,* 
“ Zonbil Roiuaud,* “ Ratbyl” and " Zenbyl ” Wilson,* “ Rated, 
Ratpcil, Ratbol, Rantal, ZanUl — ^vamtions easily accounted for by 
tho nature of tho Persian letters.” E Thomas,* “Eatpil,” Price,’ 
“Retell,” “Ratted,” or “Retped”* 

Pneo observes that tho name bespeaks him to bo either a Tartar 
or Hmdu, and that tho real namo might perhaps havo been Yittel, 
still common among tho Hmdus Wilson considers it as a genuine 
Indian appellation , Eatnd pdla or Rutun pal * 

^ Price 8 MohommeHan llutory, Vol \ pp 455'j03 

‘ JlMloi y of the Saracentf Boha s Edit., p, 490 

* Geechichte dtr Chahfen, \ pp 449,461 

* Mtmoite lurl 71, 72, and 179 ^ Artana Antiqm,"^ 133 

^ Joumal of the Royal Aetatu Soeutt/f ToL xu p 344 

^ Retrospect of Mahommedan Sutory, Vol i,pp 454-6 

* [The Mujmalu t Tawilritl) (Pans MS p 274) says — 

j CT'V ) 

‘Tho hings of Kabul and Siad are called Ilatbtl Ihn Khurdadba (Oxford MS 
P 26), to ''k'* “ '>'> 

Meynard (/oum Asiattqtu, 1865, p 251) renders “Zs rot de Sistin Rothl 
Mas edl (Pans Ed u p 87), has “Zcaitil qni cstreste commun jusqu b ce jour 
The Tanous readings of the Jdmt u I Sthdi/ilt have been noticed in a proTious page, 
twprii 178 ] 

* Ariana Ant p 133 
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Mas’udij in Ids chapter in the Ihirkj, which is consecrated to 
the kings of Syria, makes mention of a prince who reigned in the 
valley of the Indus, and who after having subjugated Eastern Persia, 
advanced to the hanks of the Tigris and Euphrates. Tiio name of 
this prince was Ranhal, under one of its various modifications, and 
he adds that the name formed in his time the designation of the 
indigenous princes of the country, and he calls the Buddhist princes 
of Kabul by this epithet, which he makes common to all. In this 
he is borne out by Tabari, and M. Eeinaud is induced therefore to 
consider the word significative.* But it is not improbable that this 
assertion arises from the ignorance of the Muhammadans, and that 
they were ready to apply all the stories relating to the border 
chiefs of India to that one who had obtained the greatest noto- 
riety with historians by his transactions with the generals of the 
Khilafat, just as the Hadilca Sanoi speaks of Jaipal being the king 
of India in the time of Bahram, and Hatifi speaks of Kai Pithaura 
as the same even in the time of Timur. 

The Jdmi\i-l Silcdyat ascribes the name to a contemporary of 
Ya’kub Lais, which would make him one hundred and sixty years 
later than the invader of Syria, a long time for a title to have 
remained attached to a succession of petty chiefs. Moreover, at one 
time we find him ruler in Sind, at another in Kabul, tliough at the 
period spoken of those countries were not united under one dominion. 

Khaki Shirazi says : — “ In the year twenty-two the province of 
Sijistan was conquered for ’Umar-bin Khattab, by the hands of ’Amru 
bin al Tamiml ; and in the same year Makran was subdued by 
Abdu-Uah- bin ’Abdu-Uah Anan, who marched against it from 
Kirman. The ruler of that province, whose name in the language 
of the coimtry was Zambil, was also ruler of Sind, and was killed.” 

In the opening of the history of Mas’ud the Grhaznivide, by 
Abu-1 Eazl Baihakf, reference is made to the Palace of Eanbal, 
where it certainly seems to apply to an individual rather than a class." 

The Eanbal of whom we have been speaking as the opponent, 

^ Mem, sur I’lnde, p. 178. 

2 [Tabari, the Mujmal, and Mas’ddi are all clear as to the import of the name, and 
its use as a dynastic royal title. Weil says it is “a general name for the king ot 
the Turkomans, hut more especially for the prince of Zkhul and the territories 
between Hirht and Ekhul. — Qeschichte, p. 449."] 
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ally, protector, and betrayer of ^Abdu rKabradn, must Lave been one 
of tho Turkish dynasty of Kdbul, of the Buddhist persuasion We 
find, from tho Arabic histones of tho penod, that some of his relatives 
still held dominion in Transoxiana, though tlio relationship was pro 
bably rather that of tribe than family If tho family had been Hindu 
rather than Turkish, Ban bal, “strong in battle,” would havo been 
sufficiently significative to render that tho most likely reading of this 
disputed name Tho probable provalcnco, however, of tho language 
of tho Hindus in these parts might still havo encouraged tho uso of 
tho terms, notwithstanding that tho Brahmans had not yet attamed 
their supremacy 

In 107 JL.U =:725-Q a d , under tho Khilafat of Hasham, part of 
the domimons of Kabul was taken, but tho capture of the town itself 
IS not noticed * 

Tho lieutenants of the Khaltis A1 Mahdf and Ax Bashtd took 
tribute from tho Banhal of Sijistdn proportioned to the strength or 
weakness of that pnnee, and named governors to tlie countnes where 
Islam pro\ ailed — ad 158-1 93=ad 776-809 When A1 Slamun 
was made governor of Khurasan, ho demanded double tnbute He 
took Kabul, and tho king submitted, and professed Islam An 
agent on tho part of Mamun resided m that city, and a post was 
established which enabled A1 Mamun to procure from it fresh 
myrobalans * 

After this wo read nothing of Kabul till the time of tho Saffandes 
— ^A n 256=a d 8G8 9 ’ In tho succeeding year* Ta kub Lais took 
Kabul, and mado its pnneo a prisoner Tho king of Ar Kukhaj 
was put to death, and its inhabitants forced to embrace Islam 
Ta kub returned to his capital loaded with booty, and oanying with 
him the heads of three kings, and nmny statues of Indian divmities, 
which wero amongst the booty, were sent to Baghdad for presentation 
to the Khalif ® 

Tins IMuhammadau conquest appears to have been more durable 

^ Gladwin 8 -Ayli AXber! Vol u p 209 Prices Mahommedan ir»i<ory, Vol i, 
p 667 ’ Bil6duil quoted ui the turVIndt p 196 7 

* Hiifona pnoruni regun Penarum etc p 19 * Tabakdt * Ndnri. 

# Iba Asir, Kitabu I /hrist, and Iba Xhallik&n, quoted in sur Flnde 

p 209 
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than the preceding ones, for we find coins of Ya’kuh struck at 
Panjshir, to the north-east of Kabul, in the years 260 and 261 h.^ 

By referring to the passages given above from the geographers, 
we shall learn the state of the occu23ancy of Kabul from the time of 
the Saffarides to that of the Ghaznivides, which commenced as early 
as the time of Alptigin, according to the statement of Abu-1 Fazl, 
and it is probably to his time that the stoiy related by Al-Biruni 
refers, where he states that when the Espehbed, or general-in-chief, had 
the gates of Kabul opened to him, the inhabitants imposed upon him 
the condition not to eat cow’s flesh or indulge in unnatural crimes.^ 
Neither condition is strictly observed by the modern occupants. 

We will now proceed to examine more particularly the attempted 
identification of the several names of this series of Kabul kings : — 


Ttjeks. 

Barhtigfn. 

Kanak. 

Katorman. 

Buahmans. 

Kalar. 

Samand. 


Kamlu. 
Bhim. 
Jaipal I. 
Anandj^al. 
Jaipal n. 
Bhimpal. 


Barlitigin has been already sufficiently remarked upon. 

Kanak Katorindn. Both these names have also been the subject 
of extended remarks. It will be observed that all the autliorities 
quoted above from the original, make Kanak the last of the Turks, 
excepting only the Tariklm-l Bind, which makes him only one, and 
the most famous one of the middle series of the Tuikish kings for 
sixty generations. Allowing that Kanak is Kanishka, for which 
ample giound has already been advanced, this becomes impossible, 
and we must fall back upon the better authority of the Tdriklm-l 
Bind, and consider the Katorman or Laktuzaman as the last. In 
the more modern nan-atives of Eash£du-d din and Binakiti we 
must place a fuU stop after “ Kanak returned to his country.” Then 
proceed, “the last of the Idngs was the Katorman.” This requires 


1 Frffilin Swnmarische UebersicJit, etc., and Bulletin do VAcadimie, Tom. x. p. 81. 
’ Memoire sur VInde, p. 246. 
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no Molent alteration of tlio text. Indeed tlio mere omiS6ion of 
^ from the iixabio, and from Uio Persian reconciles overytlimg 
and tins last omission is actually mado in tlio Bntisli Huseum MS 
Tlio writers themsoh cs know liltlo of tho state of tlio case, and 
■\nsliod merely to tronslato A1 Bfrunl, wLo know well enough what ho 
was wntmg Tor mskonco, Bm ikiU wishing to reduce tho narrative 
of tho Jann’, makes it appear that Ujen was tho predecessor of 
Kanak Haidar Ilozf, again, among tho names of tho Ulustrioua 
kings of India wlio succeeded Basdeo (hero meant not for him of 
Kanauj, but tho great Krishna) mentions Ar]un and Josand (tho 
former hemg manifestly tho famous hero of tho Mahd hhdraia, and 
tho latter Jar I'andha), and ** after him camo Kanik, Chand ” This 
thorough zndjfforoQco to correct chronology, enables us to see that by 
Hjcn IS meant the semor of Kanak by several contunes 

Mr Thomas is persuaded that to this Kanak, tho last of tho Turks 
aro to bo ascribed tho coins which boar tho name of Sn Yonka Dova 
“of tho oIephmt*aad lion typo of coin, winch preceded tho bull 
and horseman uiouey introduced by tho Brahmans Tho similitudo 
of names and tho needful corrcspondonco of all available ovidenco 
aro surely suiEciont to authonso our mdicating Vanka Dova” as tho 
Kanak above mentioned This is by no means admissible, and ho 
has himself smeo found that tho real reading on the com is Yaika, 
and has, consequently, altogctlicr abondonod tbis speculation * 

Kalar “ is, wo havo littlo doubt, tho Syalapati of our coins 
There is less diifercuco in sound between Syola and Kalar than 
would at £rst bo imagined , so that if our translator, A1 Biruui, 
wroto his Arabic version from oral tradition, this slight change in 
tho initial pronunciation of the name would ho fairly probable 
This IS carrying speculation to an extreme, and there is no warrant 
whatoaor for the presumed identification 
1 [Mr Thomas, who might natorallj desire to reply to these early cnticismB 
on hia confessedly initiatory essay on tho coma m question agrees with me in 
thinhing that Sir II Llhol s text should ho preserved intact m the present pub 
hcation, without comment or controversy on his part This kind of knowledge is 
happily progressive, and many valid advances may be admitted to have been made 
between the theories of 1817 and 1868 , withoat compromising the original author 
or his censor of days gone by Many of tho objections here advanced have already 
been answered, in antic pation, by Mr Thomas in his edition of I’rinsep s Essayt 
(London, 1858), an extract from which will be found below (p 428) J 
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It is to be observed that the Jami'u-t TawdAhh and its followers 
omit all notice of Kalar, making Samand tbe immediate successor 
of Kanak. 

Tbe Syala or Syal-pati (Trort? in Greek), of whom so many coins 
are found in Afghanistan, was probably a leader, and, perhaps, even 
the progenitor of the Syal Jats of Jliang Syal and other localities in 
the Panjab. 

Samand . — Coins of Samanta, or Samanta Deva, are found in great 
profusion not only in Afghanistan, but throughout the Panjab and 
the whole of Northern India, and one has even been found in the 
province of Posen.^ Mr. Thomas is of opinion that this is owing 
to his having called in the coins of his Buddhist predecessors, in 
order to give prevalence to his own creed of Brahmanism by the 
substitution of the buU-and-horseman type for that of the elephant- 
and-lion, which is considered emblematic of Buddhism ; ® but this 
supposition seems defeated by the fact of our finding Samanta coins 
with the elephant also upon them. The name of this reviver of the 
old faith became so celebrated, that we find it upon the coins of his 
successors, extending even down to the Muhammadan conquest ot 
Dehli, in 1192 a.d., and the coins of Eaf Pithaura. 

Professor Wilson attributed these coins to a Rajput prince, who 
lived many years afterwards. M. Reinaud never hesitated to 
recognize in these medals the name of the king: of Kabul, and his 
opinion was confirmed by the examination which M. Adrien de 
Longperier made of them.® 

It may be considered presumption to oppose such an array of 
authority in favour of this identification, but, nevertheless, I hesitate 
to concur in it without more cogent arguments than those that have 
yet been adduced. Putting aside the improbability that one man’s 
name should be stamped on a series of coins, extending through more 
than two centuries, sometimes in sujjercession, and sometimes in con- 
junction with, that of the reigning monarch — and that, too, even in 
the case of the later Ghaznivides — ^there seems so obvious a solution 

1 M. Longp6rier in Fragments Arabes et Fersans, p. 223. 

* Journal Foyal Asiatic Society, vol. ix. p. 181. « 

3 Mimoire sur VInde, p. 212. Journal Asiatique, Feb. 1845, p. 192, and Frag- 
ments Arabes ct Fersans, p. 219. 
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of this continuance of a single name, that it requires far less boldness 
to adopt this simple explanation, than to seek grounds for establishing 
a position which, from its many improbabilities, is always open to 
question It may, perhaps, bo admitted that tho coins which bear 
the simple name of Sri SamantDova aro to bo referred to tho Samaad 
of Abu Bihdn , but oven that admission is open to objection, there 
being a double mis spelling m tho name, for m tho former wo have 
a short a instead of a broad one, and a ( instead of a if ^ 

It appears to mo, then, that Samanta, whenever it is found with 
another name, is throughout merely a title, meaning tho warrior, 
tho hero, tho jireuz cJiecalier, tho leader of an army, the Amir, and 
tliat after hemg used concurrently with Sri Hamlr on tho later 
Gliaznivido coins, it was by tho early Ghonan monarchs altogether 
displaced by that more appropriate tide 

At this latter period the prevalence of tho title of Samant is 
obvious from its frequent use by tho bard Chand, who has celebrated 
tho exploits of Hat Pithaurj, and his three hundred Samants, or 
stalwart knights 

^amlua — Mr Thomas wishes to oppropnate to this monarch a 
medal bearing tho legend of Khiaiatayaia or KhtHaiayaha, while ho 
confesses that oven to liberal cars these names are not quite 
accordant in sound. He then seeks to justify tho appropriation by 
mutations, blots, or intermixture of lettere * Wo must reject this, it 
being not worthy of the least credit, and tho discovery of the name 
of Kamlua in another history sets tho question at rest, and establishes 
the correctness of A1 Biruni 

This discovery is in other respects important, as enabling us to fix 
a synchronism by which wo may conjecture tho periods of the 
other monarchs of this dynasty In on© of the stones translated 
from the Utkdydt,* it will bo found that ho was a contem- 

porary of ’Amru Lais, who reigned between 265 287 a e =878 900 
A,D Kamlua is there called the Raf of Hindustan, and he must have 
ruled sometime within this period. 

If wo admit that these names represent a continuous senes of 

' [LoD^ener reads tho namo witb a loa^ d—Sd naiita See Fragmentt jLraiti 
ei Fertam, 221-223 ] 

* JoUT F J. S fVL 180 


* See sugra, p 172 
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successive monarclis, and not ratlier those who alone were conspicuous, 
we shall have to place the commencement of Kamlua’s reign as late 
as possible within the twenty -two years above-named. For wo must 
connect it with another synchronism which we obtain from the same 
J imi’u-l Hxkdyat, wherein we learn that Mahmud was only fomteen 
years old when the defeat of Jaipal occurred near the miraculous 
fountain, which — as he died in a.h:. 421,^ when he was sixty-three 
years old — reduces that date to 372 a.h., or 982-3 a.d., fifteen years 
before the death of Subuktigm. 

Jaipal died in 1002 a.d., and it is evident from the statement in 
the Tarihh-i Yamhii, that he was then a very old man. He had opposed 
Subuktigm, while yet that warrior was only general of Alptigfn, 
and therefore before 976 a.d., making hie reign at least a quarter of a 
century. If we assume that Kamlua’s reign commenced in 890 a.d., 
being about the middle of that of ’Amru Lais, we shall have to 
divide the peiiod extending from 890 to 1002 A.D., between the 
reigns of Kamlua, Bhfm and Jaipal, being an average of thirty-seven 
years for each, which seems much too long. But as there is no dis- 
puting the dates, we must admit the long diiration of 112 years for 
only three reigns, or admit that the names of unimportant monarohs 
have been omitted; just as in the case of the Turkish series, of 

which only Kanak is mentioned, between the first and last of the 
dynasty. 

In the same way, between Kalar and Samand, and Samand and 
Kamlua ^there may have been other omissions, and even long inter- 
regna of Muhammadan supremacy ; and we may thus throw back 
the peiiod of the Brahmanical revolution to an earlier date than has 
yet been conjectured. It must be confessed this would relieve ns of 
some difficulties, and enable us to dispose of other names of this 
series, of which we have incidental notice elsewhere: as, for 
instance, in the Saini-l Muliik, where we meet with the name of 
Lomak. 

Syala, Khedavayaka, Yarka, and even Kanbal may have been 
individuals of the Kabul series, nither Turk or Hindu, though not 
honoured with distinct mention by Abu Eihan. Numismatists, 

1 April, 1030. See the inscription on his tomb in Thornton’s Gazetteer of the 
Countries adjacent to India, toI. i.p. 200, [and Journ. B, A. S., xvii. p. 161.] 
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indeod, are now bo certain tliat these coins do belong to the Kabul 
series, and traco with such confidence the relative antiquity of each 
extant medal from the dUTcrcnco in devices and execution, that wo 
may readily concede the point to such able and experienced enquirers. 
All that is required is that there should be no unnatural forcing to 
suit preconceived theories. 

Mr. Thomas has conjectured on other giounds that tho acces- 
bion of Samand occurred in 935 a.d.,' but bis cominitation does 
not rest on any such specific dates as tho two mentioned above, 
and he considers that, under any circumstances, it is imperfect, 
and that ‘'the utmost the materials at our command enable us 
to assert with any degree of certainty is that Syala’s usurj^ation took 
place early in tho tenth century;” but oven this certainty is dispelled 
by tho cstahliahment of tho fact that Komlua was, unquestionably, a 
contemporary of ’Amrii Lais. Altogothor, wo may consider tho sub* 
version of tho Turk by the Brahman dynasty to have occurred about 
860 shortly before its capture by Ya’kub Lais ; and as it appears 
from the Arab geographers that Musulmans held tho castle, it is 
evident that tho Brahmans wero only occasionally dominant, and did 
not hold their power without long and frequent interruptions. 

Uhlm . — Tho coins of Bhim oro found in Kdbulistan, but are 
boldoni, if ever, mot with in Lidia. Thero is no {Reason to doubt that 
this is tho same Bhim as tho Sri Bhim Deva of tho bull-and*horse'- 
man scries, and this is the only ono of which tho identification can 
be admitted without question. 

If. IZcumud considers that this Bhim is the one meutioned by ’Utbi 
and Pirishta os tho founder of Nagarkot;* but there is more 
reason to believe tho hero of the Mahd-hhuraia to be the one 
indicated. 

Jatjidl A— It is strange that no coins of Jaipal are found. Pirishta 
mils him tho son of Ishtpal,* aud distinctly avers that he was a 
Brahman, aud Biruni also includes him in that dynasty ; but tho 
introduction of the term Pal, which is now continued to tho close of 
the dynasty, might indino us to suppose that a new family had com* 

^ Journal Moyal Atiaiie Soektyf Tol. iz. p. 179. 

* Mijnoire tur VInde, p. 257. 

* fBriggs* translation says “Hatp&l,” but the lithographed text has “ IslitpaL J 
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menced. This seems in other respects not improhahle, for in the 
opening of the Tdr'ihh-i Yambii we find Jaipal’s western border 
extended no further than Lamghan, Kabul being already in posses- 
sion of Subuktigin. It seems probable, therefore, that the succession 
of the real Kabul sovereigns ceased with Bhim, and that the king o^ 
Northern India succeeded to the paramount sovereignty which, as far 
as the Muhammadans were concerned, had hitherto been held by the 
ruler of Kabul. It is a mistake to suppose that Jaipal was king of 
Dehli. It does not appear that any such place existed in his time, 
and Abu-1 Fida’s determination of its latitude and longitude on the 
authority of the Kdniin-i Mas^Mi is a misquotation, which it is of 
importance to correct, for there is nowhere mention of Dehli either 
in that work or in the Tdri/chu-l Sind. The principal places of his 
residence appear to have been Lahore, Bhera, and Waihind ; and 
it may be doubted if any of these places, except perhaps the last, had 
been held by the kings of Kabul. 

The assertion that he was a Brahman probably arises from 
ignorance on the part of Firishta. A1 Birunf is not specific in his 
statement that he was a Brahman, but merely includes him in the 
dynasty which commenced with a Brahman, and he may no more 
have been really of that caste than were the Bahmanf sovereigns of 
the Dekhin, though they were called after one. The term Brahman, 
in the conception of a Musulman, might merely imply that he 
maintained the doctrines of that faith, and from his position was 
its staunchest defender and champion. There seems ground to 
suppose he must have been a Bajput, and some reasons have been 
assigned in the note on Mahmud’s invasion for considering him a 
Bhattf. 

■AnandpaJ. — ^]\Ir. Thomas observes^ that the coins of Anandpal 
are common, and are plentiful in the Panjab and the northern parts 
of the Ganges Duab. But these are evidently to be referred to the 
monarch of Delhi, who lived a century and a half later, and we 
have to deal -with Anandpfd not Anangpal. ’Utbi calls him Andpal. 

Jaipdl II . — This is not the name given by A1 Bfrunf, where it 
appears more like Tardijanbal, and in the other authors who men- 
tion him it goes through various forms. Tadan Jaipfil, Nanduwa 
> Jour. if. A. S., is. p. 121, [and later, Frinsqfs Essai/s, i. 330.] 
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Jaip5I, Tutu Jaipdl, Parou Jaipil, IfaTtlajanpala, Niranjanpal.Tasdar 
Jaipdl, and many more.' Tho latest reading proposed by M. Eeinaud 
is Triloclian Pal, after tho "Uurco-oyod*’ Siva. Persian authors 
generally call him Xabira Jaipal, or tho grandson of Jaipal, and in 
tliat relationship no doubt ho stood to tho first Jaipdl. Honco Dow 
calls him “ Pitterugepil.” Tho real uamo was, perhaps, Pur Jaipal, 
or Jaipal junior, Jaipdl tho sou or grandson. A1 Bzruni tolls us that 
his father iVnandpdl was an iuvctcrato enemy of tho Slusulmans 
from tho time that Pur Jaipal was taken prisoner, but Pur Jaipdl 
himself was well disposed towards tliem. 

According to ’Utbi wo find him holding dominion os far eastward 
os Sanauj and tho Edhib, respecting which tho note on tho ninth and 
twelfth expeditions of Mahmud may bo consulted. Tho same author 
mentions another sou of iVnandpil, by tho name of Brahman Pdl, 
who is probably a dilTcroat one. 

Abu Itdidn informs \xa that ho was killed in 412 A.a.=1021-2 
A.D. It does not appear exactly when ho began to reign, but ho 
certainly opposed 3Iahmud during tho Kanauj campaign in 409 n. 

Bhltn Pdl. — In him wo have tho last of the dynasty of Kabul and 
Northern India. jIs ho is mentioned by Abii EfUdn, ho must have 
succeeded to some remuont of his father’s domains ; but it does not 
appear that in his time ho contested the advance of the Muham- 
madans, thoizgh before ho ascended the throno we find him taking an ' 
activo part in defending his father’s dominions, under tho uamo 
of Nidar Bhira, ** Bhfm tho Dauntless.”* 

From his letter to Chand Raf, which is recorded by 'Utbf, it 
would appear that ho was inclined to peaceful counsels, and that 
bitter experience had taught him tho hopelessness of contendingirith 
his relentless and sanguinary rivals.* 

From a statement in tho TdriLhu-l ITtnd, wo may infer that his 
capital was Barf, to the east of Kanauj. 

Neither of Bhfm Pal, nor of any other of the Pdl family, are any 
coins extant. 

Bhim Pal survived his father five years, and died, therefore, in 
417 A. 1 L, tho eventful year of tho capture and plunder of Somnat. 
Haidar Ilazj gives nine years as tho period of his reign. 

^ [See au^ra, pp. 45-47.] * [Supra, p. 33.] * [Supra, p. 48.] 
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NOTE B. 

Extract of Mr. Thomas^ Edition of Erinscjfs Essays, (1858. Vol. I. 
jp. 331), referred to in page 9 supr^. 

“ Before I leave tlie subject, I may be permitted to make some 
observations in reference to an original suggestion of my own, tbat 
tbe Sri Hamirab, on tbe reverse of tbe imm'ediately succeeding 
Moslem coins, was designed to convey tbe title of tbe spiritual 
representative of the Arabian Prophet on eaiijli, embodied for the 
time being in the Khalif of Baghdad. Sir H. M. Elliot, placing 
himself under the guidance of Capt. Cunningham, has contested 
this inference. I am not only prepared to concede the fact that 
Muhammad bin Sam uses this term in connection writh his own 
name on the lower Kanauj coins, but I can supply furtlier indepen- 
dent evidence, that my opponents could not then cite against me, in 
the association of this title with the name of the early Sultans of 
Dehli in the Palam Inscription (1338 Vikramaditya) ; but, on the 
other hand, I can claim a still more definite support in an item of 
testimony contributed by the consecutive suite of the selfsame fabric 
of coins, where the f {hamirah) is replaced by the word 
{JJhalifa). As far as I have yet been able to ascertain, this transition 
first takes place on the money of ’Alau-d din Mas’ud (639-644 a.h.) ; 
and here, again, I can afford, in all frankness, to cite 'farther data 
that may eventually bear against myself, in recording that this 
reverse of Sr'i Khalifa is combined in other cases with a broken 
obverse legend of . . . . . . which, being inteqireted to 

stand for the Amiru-l Muminin of the Arabic system, may either be 
accepted as the Sanskrit counterpart legend of Altamsh’s anonymous 
coins in the Persian character,” ^ or be converted into a possible argu- 
ment against my theory , if supposed to represent the indejiendent 
spiritual supremacy claimed by subsequent Sultans of Dehli ; which 
last assignment, however, will scarcely carry weight in the present 
state of our knowledge. As regards the difficulty raised respecting 
the conventional acceptance of the Bri Samanta Eeva of the coins as 
an historical, rather than an individually titular, impress, I have 
always been fuHy prepared to recognize the linguistic value of the 
1 PathCin Sultans of Dilili, by Ed. Tbomas. London, Wertheimer, 1847 ; p- 17' 
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word Samanta, and yot claim to retain the Sri Samanta Daa — which 
cornea down to us, in numismatic sequence, in the place of honour on 
so many mint issues — as an independent name or title, to which 
Koi^o special prestige attached, rather than to look upon it as an 
ordinary prefix to the designation of each potentate on whoso money 
it appears. And such a decision, in parallel apposition to tlio succes- 
sion of tho titles of Sri Ifttmira and Khalifa, just noticed, would 
seem to be strikingly confirmed by the replacement of this same 
legend of Sri Samanta Det a on tho local coins of Chahad Dova, by , 
tho stylo and title of tho Moslem suzerain, to whom that raja had 
eventually to concede allegiance. 

Tho two classes of coins to which I allude may, fortho moment, bo 
exemplified, tho one in tho typo ^\eu in ‘ Ariana .iVntiqua,’ xix. IG ; 
tho other in pi. xxvi. fig. 31, Vol. i. fPrin$epJ. 

The former, when corrected up and amplified from more perfect 
specimens, ■will be found to bear tho legends : Odv. 

Rev. ^ ^ — while tho latter will bo seen to 

display an obverse epigraph of ^ 'vith a 

reverse similar to tlio last. 

. I understand this obverse legend to convoy, in imperfect ortho- 
graphy, tho namo of Shamsu-d din Altamsh — whoso other coins, of 
but little varied typo, have a similarly outlined namo, with the 
Moslem Sri ITamirah on the reverse. 


NOTE 0. 

The Kiitoriam of the Qhasxmtdes. 

The contents of tliis volume relato more especially to the history 
of the Ghaznivides. It therefore seems expedient to take a general 
review of tho authors who have particularly tieated of that dynasty. 

First in order comes ’Utbf, who has already been sufficiently 
noticed. It may bo remarked generally that ho is deficient in dates, 
and, though the chief and earliest authority on all which relates to 
the early invasions of India, he evidently had no personal knowledge 
of that country, a circumstance which of course greatly detracts 
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from liis value. He is fuller in the reign of Suhuktigm and the 
transactions in Turldstan than any of his successors. 

Thirty years later comes Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki, of whose voluminous 
and important work only a portion has come down to ns. 

After an interval of more than two centuries follows the Whdmxi-t 
Tawdrilch, composed in 674 h., about a century after the extinction 
of the dynasty. The short notice which this work devotes to the 
Ghaznivides has been translated as an extract from that work, but 
it is of little authority, and confuses dates irremediably towards the 
close of the dynasty, in which the transactions were carried on too 
far eastward to he within the foreign ken of the author. Indeed 
he confesses that he Imows nothing of their successors, the Ghorians, 
beyond the names of three of their kings. 

The next, hut after a period of two h,undred years from ’Uthf is the 
Tdbakdt-i JSfdsiri, the chief value of which is that it quotes the lost 
volumes of Ahu-1 Fazl Baihakf. It is for this reason, however, 
greatly to be regretted, especially as he is one of the earliest 
Muhammadan authors who wrote in India, that his notice of 
Mahmud’s reign is so very curt ; for it is that in which we most feel 
the want of Baihaki’s familiar gossiping narrative. It is true he is 
quoted in the JdmVu-l Hihdydt, Tdrikh-i Guzida, Rduzatu-s Safd, and 
Firislita; yet it may he doubted if any except the author of the first 
ever saw his Tdrikli-i Wdsiri, which is mentioned by name in the 
Taiakdt. In some of the other Ghaznivide reigns, this work differs 
from others, as will be seen from the passages which are extracted in 
the article Tabakat-i Nasiki in this volume. 

The great copyist and extractor, Eashidu-d din, follows after the 
lapse of about twenty years. In his Jdnvdu-t Tawdr’ikli, he follows 
’Uthi implicitly, as far as the Ydmim extends, taking out not only his 
facts, but giving a literal translation of that work, even to the 
images and similes. So little does he attempt to improve upon the 
Tammi, that he even leaves out the important expedition to 
Somnat, which was undertaken after the close of that work. This 
resource fails him altogether in the later reigns, which are conse- 
quently very unsatisfactorily disposed of in the Jdmihi-t Taiodr'ikh} 

About twenty years later follows the Tdrikh-i Giizida of Hamdu-Ua 
^ [See an article by Major Lees, in Jour. H. A, S., Vol. iii. N.S., 1868.] 
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ilubtaufi — although ho mentions tho Maliindt of Abu Naar Hiska’ti, 
and tho ^TvjaUaddt of Abu*l Fazl Bailiokb ho does not appear to have 
read them : at least ho g^vcs no information derived from them, and 
altogether his account of ^labmud’a reign is very meagre. Ho 
mentions tho names of tho towns taken by him, omitting, however, 
all notico of Somnat, and without stating tho dates of their capture. 
Ho is 60 oilen quoted by Mirkhond, Khondamir, and Firishta, that 
ho has had moro credit than ho deserves in this portion of his 
universal history. 

After a long interval of about n century, wo have ilfrkhond, who 
in his Jtau 2 aiu-» Safd has given us tho ilrst detailed account of tho 
history of tho Ghaznividcs, It is founded in tho early imrtion upon 
tho YaMlni, but in later reigns rests upon some other authorities 
which aro not quoted. Those which aro mentioned, os tho J^dsirl 
and Guzida, aro too moagro to bavo furnished tho fuller information 
found in tho liauzaiu^t Safd, This xiortion has been translated by 
F. 'WUken into Latin, and publishod with tho original text at Berlin 
in 1833, under tho title of Sittoria Qatnaidarum, Ho has added 
in footnotes passages from Firishta and Haidar Itdzi, whoro tho 
details are moro complete than in tho liaiizatu-» Safd. Haidar Bdzf, 
however, is no original authority. I have found all the passages, 
except two, quoted by "Wilkeu to bo word for word tho same as the 
TdrWh-i Alfi, oven whero other authorities are quoted, as Ihn Asfr, 
Ihn Kasfr, and Hdfiz ^^ibru. Tho chief omission to be noted in 
Mi'rldiond’s account is that of tho expeditions to India intervening 
between those of Kanauj and Somndt, and tho attack upon tho Jdts 
of Jud after Mahmud’s return from Somndt. 

Mirkhond is followed by his nephew Khondamir in tho Kkuldsaiu-l 
Allibdr and tho lTah\lu-$ Siyar. The former has been translated 
by Price with additions from Firishta, and from the latter a trans- 
lation will bo found in a later volume of this work. Ho follows the 
Jdauzata'S Safd closely, and has no new authonties, omitting some 
passages, but dealing moro copiously with tho biographies of cotem- 
porary poets and ministers. Altogether, Mirkhond’s narrative is 
preferable, and in this, as well as in many other portions of his 
liistory Khondamir might have saved himself the trouble of attempt- 
ing to rival his uncle. 
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The next authority of any value is the Tdr'ilch-i Alji. Like as in 
other portions of that -vrork, it is, in the history of the Ghaznividcs, 
also somewhat deficient in connexion, and troiihlesome, from adopt- 
ing a new era ; but. altogether, it is coinous and correct. ’Uthf and 
Mirkhond are the chief authorities of the Tdrilcli-i Alf{, hut something 
is added from the less known histories, which have already been 
mentioned as being quoted at second hand by Haidar Eazi. It is to 
he regretted that Ahu-1 Fazl Baihaki is not amongst them. Here also 
we have no detailed account of the Indian expeditions between tliose 
of Kanauj and Somnat, and that to Thancsar is not mentioned. 

Hizamu-d dm Ahmad, in his TalaMt-i ATclari, gives a succinct 
account of the history of the Ghaznivides, and is particular in 
mentioning his dates. He notices very cursorily the events in 
Turkistan, Si'stan, and ’Irak, confining his attention principally to 
what related to India. In his work we, for the first time, find 
mention of several expeditions to India, which are passed over by 
his predecessors ; and it is, therefore, to he regretted that he does 
not signify on what authority he relates them. Tho only j^rohahle 
source, among those mentioned as his general authorities, is the 
Zainu-l AlMdr. Nizamu-d din is followed closely by Firishta. 

’Ahdu-1 Kadir, in his Tarthh-i Baidxin'i, follows Hizamu-d din im- 
plicitly ; hut, in order to show the variations, he occasionally quotes 
the Nizdmu-t Tawdr'ihh, and the Liibhi-t Taivdrililu He adds, also, 
some verses of poets who were contemporary with the Ghaznivides. 

The HuntaTilidbu-t Tawdr'ihh of Khaki Shirazi is very brief, and 
scarcely deserves notice. It chiefly follows the BaVilus Siyar. 

We next come to the history of Firishta, which' gives the most 
complete and detailed account which we have of the Ghaznivides. 
Dr. Bird complains of the author’s ignorance of the geography of 
Upper India ; but he has exhibited no more than his predecessors, 
and in one or two instances attempts corrections. His chief resource 
is the Talahdt-i Ahlatd, but he has also used the Tdr'ikh-i Yamhi'i, the 
Tdr'ilih-i Guzida, the Rauzatu-s Safa, and the ^ahihc-s Siyar. Some 
of the other -works whioh he quotes there is reason to -believe he 
never saw. The translation by Briggs is generally correct and 
faithful in this portion, and there are no omissions in it of any great 
consequence. 
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Tho KhulasatU't Tav;ar\th discusses this history in a peculiar 
fashion of ita own It omits all notice of transactions on the 
frontiers of Persia and Turkistan, and confines itself solely to India, 
insomuch that it leaves out whole reigns m which tho sovereign had 
no connection mth India and, in consequence, preposterously con 
fines tho whole number of reigns to seven only There is no other 
novelty m this chapter, except that it substitutes two now readings 
of places, which if they are derived from the history of Mahmud by 
’Unsuri, which is quoted in tho preface, may be considered autbentic, 
Tbeso aro all tlio authorities which it seems necessary to notice, 
as all tho subsequent ones follow in tho wake of Pinshta. Abu 1 
Fida, Ibn Shuluia, Ibn Asir, Ibn Kastr, Nikbi, and Lan, have 
had all that is valuable m them extracted by the diligenco of Euro- 
pean authors, who havo translated, abndged, or commented on tho 
reigns of the Ghaznividcs Tho Turkish histones of tho penod, 
such os tho J^alhlatu t Tatcardh, and tho work of Munajjjm Bashf, 
wo may fairly presume to have been exhausted by the industry of 
Hammer Furgstall amongst tho fourteen different histones which he 
quotes as authontics upon Mahmuds reign — so that tho only hope 
now loft us for ascortammg any new fact with respect to the history 
of tho Ghaznividcs is in tho recovery of the missmg volumes of 
Memoirs, which we know to havo been avntten by contemporary 
writers, and to have been m existence less than two centunes ago — 
such as those of Abu 1 Tazl Baihakl, Abu Nasr Jlishkanl and Mulla 
Muhammad Ghaznawi Tho Makumat of Abu Nazr Mishkati* 
(MishLini) IS mentioned by Tirishta (Briggs I 32 and 97}, and 
tho same author is referred to in Wilken (Gasnevidarum, p 189) 
jFinshta quotes from him tho anecdote about Mas’ud, which has 
been given from the Tahalat % Nastri {fiupra, p 271) and which 
is there also attnbuted to Abu NasrMishkan The Tarifh i Mulla 
Muhammad GhatnawX is mentioned by ’Abdu r Eahman,who wrote 
the M%r dtu I jLsrar and Mtr at • Mai'udl m Jahangir s time The 
author was contemporary avith Sultan Mahmud of whom his work is 
said to give an ample accoimt 

‘[InBnggs translation, the name 18 written “Mukuttf ] 
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tQ Indii to bo tvrolso Tho first auUiont> for this number » 
Nizimu (1 dfn Ahiuod m tlio Tahaldt $ .iZjjrl and os Dow has also 
numbered tlicm as twelve, most authors follouiug hun as 

tho standard, lua^o cntcriamcd (ho luuno persuasion Dut it is 
curious to obseiao that, whilo ^i£amu d din mentions that there 
wero altogether twcUo, lu recording tlicrn senaUnif bo enumerates 
no less thou sixteen, and Don, while ho marginally notes twcl%c, 
records no less than fifteen dilTcrcut mrataons. Even Llphinstonc, 
though ho notes twelve, reconls more. Tlio /CAuldtalu t Tatcdrllh 
gives twelve, and oonfiucs itself (o that number, or in reality only 
to cloTcn, os b^ sonic mistoko an expedition (o ICashmfrnnd Killiiijar 
aro placixl in ono year, and Uto tcndi ex|>c<h(ioii is omitted Tho 
t follows it in botli errors I will not attempt to 

nuuntam this cstahluhctl number of oxpoditions, but will consider 
them in tlio actual order of their oocurrcnco. 

Urti LxjxdtUon — fVonhrr Toiriit a ii 000 (1000 a i) )— ‘Nizamu d 
d(n Ahmad and FiruliU mention Uiat about tho >car3D0 n 3Iolmiud 
marched in tho dircclton of Iiidu, and, after tohing many forts and 
provinces, and cstablibhuig hts own governors tu them, ho returned 
to GhaznL This rests solely on tho autlionty of theso two authors, 
and IS not supported by Uio TJWM J aMhil , but Ihoro is no improba- 
bility in tho statement. 

It was to havo been expected Uiat 'Mahmud, aflor cstablisliing 
himself on tho throno of Ghartif, would havo embraced tho first 
opportunity of invading Didia, for, vvbilo jet a pnneo, ho had scon 
how costly tho hardy wornurs of ZfibulieUu liad ovcrcomo tho moro 
effemmato sons of Indio. Uis father Subuktigm is desenbed m tlio 
Yiimlnl os making several attacks ujion tho country of Ilmd, mde- 
pendent of tho tlirco which aro moro Bpccillcally mentioned, tho 
Bcono of which was Kusdar ond I*omgh m Even during tho fiftcon 
joors of Alptigfn’s rcjgu SubuktigCu is represonted by Finshta m 
on untranslated passage to havo matlo frcriuent attacks upon Indio, 
and oven to havo penotratod ns far os Sodra on tho (Jliindb, whoro 
ho demolished idols in cclobration of Mahmud s birth, whioh, 
as it occurred on tho date of tlio prophet s birth, Subuhtigm 
was anxious that it sliouhl ho illustrated by an event similar 
to tho destruction of tho idols in tho polaco of tho Persian king 
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by an earthquake, on the day of the prophet’s birth. In the words 
of the Bostdn : — 

tArJ^ 

Near the Lamghan valley two actions were fought, or more pro- 
bably in the valley of Jalalabad, for as the plural, Lamghanat, is fre- 
quently used, there seems reason to believe that the valley to the 
south as well as the north of the Kabul river was included in that 
province. The first action fought in this neighbourhood was brought 
to a conclusion by the effect of the miraculoas fountain or stream in 
the hill of Ghuzak, which emitted storms, thunder, and cold, when- 
ever some impurity was cast into it. A more particular account of 
this will be found ia the extracts from the Yamini and the Jdmihi-l 
Silcdyat} 

What could have given rise to this extraordinary story is not easy 
to conceive, and no one has attempted an explanation. The most 
probable solution seems to be that a snow-storm came on, and not 
only harassed but alarmed the Hindus, who had never witnessed 
such a thing before ; for it is quite compatible with probability that 
although the Lamghanat were then included in the country of Hind, 
yet that the soldiers, who, for the most part, came from the more 
eastern provinces, might never have seen a fall of snow. It is to be 
observed that the 2'abakdt-i Ahhari expressly says that Jaipal and 
the Hindus were unaccustomed to the cold, and that was the reason 
why they suffered more than the Musulmans. It may fairly be 
surmised, then, that the snow and frost totally paralysed the Hindu 
warriors, and were felt as grievously by them as, nine centuries 
afterwards, by Indian and British troops combined, when they sus- 
tained the most grievous disaster that has ever befallen our nation. 
It is an extraordinary coincidence that the very scene of this first 
and last defeat of an Indian army was the same — ^what wonder if 
the cause also did not differ ? 

The min ds of the natives of India would naturally have tried 
to account for such a supernatural phenomenon as a fall of snow, 
and superstition was at hand to render her assistance. 


^ [Supra, pp. 20 and 182.] 
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There was a stone, celebrated amongst the Turkish nations, which 
had tbo peculiar property of causing ram, and hail, and snow, and 
excessive cold, and violent tempests, if the possessor, after repeatmg 
the name of God, and breaihmg upon it, threw it mto the water 
This stone is called the “Yodeh,” or “ Jedeh” The first stone of 
the kind was said to have been given to Japhet by Noah, to whom 
the secret was disclosed by Gabriel The stone came into the 
possession of Turk, the eldest son of Japhet, and in an action which 
was fought between him and his nephew, foi the possession of the 
stone, the latter was killed , and, as he was Iho father of the Turko- 
mans, this stone la said to bo tbo cause of the unceasing enmity 
between that tnbe and the Turks Subsequently, the art of usmg 
this stone was more generally dissemmated, and occasioned magicians 
to bo generally called " yedehehfs , ” and 170 have frequent mention 
of its use m Mongol history for purposes similar to those for which 
we suppose it to ha\o been applied on tbo present occasion As early 
as the year 2634 before our era, we find the following statement m a 
quotation by M. Nlaprotb, to prove tbe antiquity of the compass 
among the Chmese Tchi yeou raised a thick fog, in order that by 
means of the darkness bo might spread confusion in the enemy’s 
army But Hxuan-yuan constructed a chariot foi mdicatmg the 
south, in order to distinguish the four cardmal pomts 

In an action between tbe Mongols and Chinese, with respect to 
the latter, Bashldu d din says “In consequence of tbe arts of tbe 
magician, tbo Chinese fel^ m tbe middle of summer, a temperature 
which they bad never experienced, even in wmter, and were para 
lysed ” Bergman says Uiat the stone used at present among the 
nomadic naUens is tbo Bezoar Marco Polo, also, speaking of a 
country not far from the confines of India, says — “'When tbe 
Carannas wish to overrun the country and rob it, they, by their 
enchantment and diabolical agency, cause the day to become dark, so 
that 3 ou can see to little or no distance ” In the mountains between 
Kashmir and Tibet, there is a lake, into which, if animal flesh is 
thrown, we are informed by Abu 1 Kazl, that a storm of snow or 
ram -will arise There is said to be a similar one at Damagban, in 

' Zettre d 3Z A JIumholdt lur Ftnventum de la BowsoU Pans, 1836 , and Mr 
Davies, m the British Annual for 1837 
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left bank of the Jailam, under the Salt range. It bears evident 
marks of great antiquity, and has on the opposite side of the river 
the extensive ruins of Buraria, above Ahmadabad, which strike 
every beholder with astonishment. The only works which read 

Bhera are the Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh and its followers the Alchldr-i 

0 

Muhallat, etc. That Dow’s copy of Pirishta must have been very 
near it, is evident, for, although Mahmud advances against the ciiy 
of “ Battea,” he is made by a strange inadvertence to take the city 
of “ Tahera.” ’Utbi [and Ibn Asir] certainly read Bhatia, and A1 
Bi'runi mentions Bhati'a and not Bhera, but his Bhatia scarcely seems 
the one we are dealing with. 

Whether Bhati'a is written by mistake, or whether Bhatia is an 
old name of Bhera, is difficult to say. The latter is very probable, 
for the Bhati or Bhatti Eajputs still point to this tract as the place 
of their residence before their advance to the eastward, and their 
name is still preserved in the large town of Pindf Bhattian, on the 
Chinab. It is worthy of remark, as observed by Mr. E. Thomas,^ 
that of the list of Hindu kings given by A1 Biruni, the four last 
beginning with Jaipal I. add the designation of to that of Deva, 
borne by their Brahman predecessors. This would imply the suc- 
cession of a new tribe, which he considers to be Bhatti B^jput. 
There is no improbability in this, for there is no authority except 
that of Eirishta for declaring Jaipal to be a Brahman, and Bhatia 
therefore may have been the local title of the capital of the tribe. 
Eirishta' makes the Baja of Bhatia to be a different personage from 
the Baja of Lahore ; but he afterwards tells us that the Lahore 
dominions extended from Kashmir to Multan — which, as has been ■ 
shown, includes Bhatia. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that Mahmud does not pass through 
Multan, or the province of Multan, to get there, but passes “ by the 
boi’ders of Multan,” as Eirishta says, or " crosses the Indus in the 
neighbourhood of Multan,” as ’Utbi says. Now, as Multan must 
have extended, as it always has, even down to the days of Mulraj, 
nearly up to the Salt range, it is probable that Mahmud came from 
Ghazni by the valley of Banu, and following the course of the 

2 Brings i. 9. 


^ Jour. A, S., iz. 184. 
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Khuram, crossed the Indus near fsakhel and the old town of Eoxi, 
and so, passing the Smd Sagar Doab through Mitta Tiwana, reached 
Bhera by way of Khushab and Shahpur 

A subsequent campaign also indicates the position of Bhera as 
will be noticed more particularly hereafter Meanwhile it is to 
be observed that Mahmud annexed Bhera to his dominions, which, 
had it been any place trans Sutlej, would have been out of the 
question 

^ Fourth Expedition —Multan a h 396 — [Ibn 4s{r and] the Mabilu s 
Siyar place the expedihon to Bhatia and Multan m the same year, but 
it IS quite evident from the Yamhtt that special preparations were 
made for this new campaign Dr Bird considers that Finshta has 
misplaced this campaign, and that it should be deferred till after the 
defeat of flak Khan I see no reason whatever to doubt that it is 
correctly ascnbed to the year 396 n , and that it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the invasion which took place after Flak Khan’s 
defeat 

We find the goaemoror ruler of Multan with a Muhammadan 
name, ^Abi I FutuL, or '^Abu 1 Fath, ’ and ho is not an mfidel 
but a heretic, one “ who introduced his neologies into rehgion ” 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that he was a follower of the 
Karmatian heresy, which wo know, from A1 Birunf, to have pre- 
vailed extensively at Multan, and for a long period previous to this 
invasion “ He says “ When the Karmatians became masters 
of Multan, their chief broke the idol in pieces, and massacred its 
mimsters , and the temple, which was built of bnck, and situated on 
an elevated spot, became the grand mosque in place of the old one, 
which was closed on account of the hatred borne agamst the 
Ummayide Khalifas, under whose rule it was constructed Sultan 
Mahmud, after subduing the Karmatians, reopened the old mosque, 
so that the old one was abandoned , and now it is as a plam, destmed 
to vulgar uses ’ 

The authors which treat of* this period do not, — except in a few 
instances, as tlie Tahaldi t A.kiar\^ and the Khulasatu t TawanVi— 
expressly say that Multan was held by Karmatians but by “ 3Iula* 
hida,” a more generic term, which, though it might include Karma 
tians, was more generally, at a subsequent period, used to designate 
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tlie Isma’ilians.^ For more on fhe subject of the occupation of 
Multan at this period, the passages mentioned in the note may be 
consulted.^ 

Abii-l Path Dadd was the grandson of Shaikh Hami'd Lodi, who 
is represented to have done homage to Subuktigin. The word 
'“tribute,” used by Briggs, is not authorized. Elphinstone says 
that Hamid Khan had joined the enemies of his faith for a cession 
of the provinces of Multan and Laghman, and submitted to 
Subuktigin after his victory over the Hindus. This statement is 
made on the authority of Pirishta.® Dadd invited the co-operation 
of Anandpal, who, being defeated at Peshawar, was pursued as far 
as Sodra,^ on the Chinab. Prom Sodra Mahmud goes, by way of 
Batinda, to Multan, which is so circuitous a route as to be absurd. 
Here, again, Bhera should be read, which is in the direct line between 
Sodra and Multan. 

Ibn Asii’, Mirkhond, and Haidar Eazi make Daud flee away to 
Sarandip, but ’Utbi says -a fine was levied from the inhabitants of 
20,000,000 dirhams. Pirishta says an annual tribute was fixed on 
Dadd of 20,000 golden dirhams, or dinars, with promise of implicit 
obedience and abstinence from heresy for the future. 

The Biographie Unimrselle contains a curious statement, respecting 
this expedition : " La revolte du gouverneiu’ qu’il avait laisse a 
Moultan et le ddbordement des fleuves qui semblait la favoriser, 
oblig^rent Mahmoud de demander passage a Andbal. Sur son refus, 
il le poursuivit a travers le Gandahar et le Kaboulistan jusqu’ a 
Kaschmyre.” ® What Kandahar and Kabulistan have to do with the 
pursuit is not easy to say. Authors agree in saying Mahmud wished 
to march through Auandpal’s territory, but it is very difficult to 
discern the reason of the request, as he had already crossed the 

^ Defr^mery, Eisfoire des SeldjouTcides, pp. 59, 86, 136-9. 

2 Eeinaad, Fragments Arabes et Fersans, p, 142. Eitter, Frdhtnde von Asien^ 
Vol. V. p. 6. Eenaudot, Anciennes Felations, p. 172. N6ru-1 Hakk, Zuldaiu-t 
Tawdrlkh, fol. 366. Mir Ma’sdm, Tdrikh-i Sind, Ch. 2 and 3. F7ittldsatu-t 
TawdrikhjY. “ Baker.” Mir-dtu-l Abrdr, y. “Bah&.u-d din Muhammad Zakariya.” 

Ttdifatu-l Kirdm, Yol. III. y. “Mult&n.” Sadikatn-l AJcdltm, v. “DipMpur.” 

® Briggs I. 9. 

* Hammer-Purgstall identifies Sodra "Weirahad CWazirfib&d), but they are 
tvro different towns. 

® [This statement is generally supported by Ibn Asir. See supra, p. 24' .] 
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InduB, beyond tbo borders of his tomtory, and by a routo which 
would lead him more directly towards his object 

’Unsurt informs us that Mahmud took two hunJretl forts on his 
way to Multan 

D/(h JSxpedtlton^ — Defeat of Natc&ea Shah, ktl 398 — ^TVhen 
Mahmud was called away from Multau by Hak Khan’s mvasion of 
his temtory, ho loft his Indian possessions in charge of Sowakpal, or 
“Sukhpal, a son of ono of thoBajosof India,”* and who, having been 
formerly made a pnsoner m Peshawar by Abu ’^VIi Sanjari, had 
bccomo a con\ ert to Islam SukLpat was taken pnsouor by Mahmud s 
advance cavalry, and was compelled lo pay tlio sum of 400,000 
dirhams , and being luado over, as Finehta informs us, to Tigfn tho 
Treasurer, was kept ui coufluoment dunng tbo rest of bis life • 

Dr Bird says that thcro was no such expedition os this, and that 
Finshta has confounded it with tho previous expedition to Multan , 
but as it IS mentioned by ’UtW, Mirkbond, and Khondamfr, as well 
as by Tirishta, there is no reason whatover to discredit it. 

Dr Bird adduces, as an additional proof of confusion that the 
name Nairasa, ” a grandson,” belonged to Abu 1 Fatli Baud, because 
he was a grandson of Sheikh Hamid Lodi , but tboro is no ground 
for saying that Daud iras so called, as tho name might have belonged 
just as well to tho grandson of Jaipdl, os of Sheikh Hamid Ho 
apostatised to idolatry, after being converted, whereas Daud could 
only have apostatised to tlio Karmatian heresy, and not to idolatry 
and plural worship Tho designation of Nawasa is considered 
doubtful His name was Scwakpal or Sukhpal , Bitter says 
Satnukkel Dow reads ‘ Shoekpal, wko, eu. eonvetaveo. to Islam, 

* [Under tho year 397 u Iba Arfr gircatho following hnef account of this expo 
dition — ‘ "When YainlDU d daula bad dnisbcd (bia differences) iwth Iho Turks he 
west on a campaign to India Tho cause of this was that one of tbo sons of tho 
soTcrcign of India named Nawhsa Sb^h bad become a hlusulmhn under the hands 
of hlabmild, and bad then been appomtod ruler over part of Mahmild s conquests in 
that country After Alahmdd had retired ho apostatized from Isl&m and assisted tho 
infidels and rebels When llahmiid approached tho Hindu fled before him so be 
again occupied the country, brought it once more under the rule of Isl^im, appointed 
one of his officers OTcr it, and then returned to Ghazni ] 

* [These are tho words of Finshta according to tho hthographed edition of the text ] 

* Haidar Rizi says that Mahmdd camo to Naubir, in pursuit of the rebel, who 
fled to tho remote parts of Hind, on leaning his approach 
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assumed tlie name Zah Sais.” D’Herbelot has ‘‘Nevescha;” S. de 
Sacy, “ Nawaschteh ; ” Wilken, “ Nuvasch Shah.” The Tdbahdt-i 
Ahbari says, “Sukpal, the grandson of the Eaja of Hind.” The 
readings in Mrishta are hy no means uniform. They are Ab Sahara, 
Absar, AHd bashaer and Zab sa. The TdriJcli-i Alfi, and some other 
authorities, make it Zab Sais or Zab Shah. Hammer-Pm'gstall says, 
‘'Ssabsa or Schiwekpal.” All these are changes rung upon the "word 
'nawasa,’ or "grandson,” especially “a daughter’s child.” Bird 
says, Price is mistaken in calling him Hawasa Shah ; but’Utbi gives 
this name, and there is no reason why we should reject it. It may 
have been bestowed upon him by Mahmud as a mark of endearment, 
and Shah, “ king,” may have been added as a teim of aggrandize- 
ment, or it might have been Sah, a common title of I'espect. But 
what is more probable than aU is that he was the grandchild (by a 
daughter) of Jaipal, because, in ’Utbi’s account of the expedition to 
Kanauj, we findBhim Pal, the great-grandson, complaining that his 
uncle had been forcibly converted to Islam. Sukh Ml, therefore, was 
the name, Nawdsa the relationship to Jaipal, and Sdh the honorific 
title. He was probably one of the relations of Jaipal, made over by 
him as hostage to Mahmud ; and that, perhaps, was the period of 
conversion. 

The movement by which his seizure was effected was so rapid, 
and a new invasion of India was entered upon so soon after, that it 
is probable the scene of the transaction was the valley of Peshawar. 

V./ Sixth ^x'peiiUon . — Waihind, NagarJcot}' a.h. 399 (1008-9 A.n.). — 
It 'will be observed that the account of the commencement of this 
expedition is described very differently in the TamM, the EaUhi-s 
Siyar and Pirishta. I prefer, as on former occasions, the former, the 
river of Waihind, or the Indus, being a more probable place of action 
than Peshawar, which was then within the Muhammadan border. 
That the Gakkhars may have performed the part assigned to them is 
probable enough, whether the action was fought at one place or the 

[Ibn Asir places tliis campaign in the year 368 , and says that Mahmtid en- 
countered Brahman-phl on “ the banks of the river "Waihand (which is changed in 
some MSS. to Handmand). Many men were lost in the waters, and the Hindus were 
near gaining a victory, when God made the Musulm&ns to triumph. Malimdd pur- 
sued the foe to Bhim-nughur (BMm-nagar), which he took, and gained immense 
plunder.”] 
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other , but that Uio Qakhhars aro tlio ancestors of tho modem Jats, 
os Br Buxl asserts^ is altogether a mistake, and likely to lead to 
senoua errors 

About tho proceedings at Nagarkot all accounts agree, and that 
Nagarkot is tho same os Kot Kingra can admit of no doubt, for 
tho namo of Kagarkot is still used Its position is well described, and 
corresponds inth present circumstances Tho impassablo waters 
which surround it aro tho Ban gnnga and tho Biydh Tho town of 
Bhfm, which is about a mile from tlio fort, is now on tho spot called 
Bliaivan, which means a tem}>lo raised to a Saktt, or female deity, 
and Bh(m is probably a mistake arising from its presumed founda 
tion by tho heroic Bhtm Ilf Itoinaud considers that it was called 
^BUlm nagar from Sri Bhlma dova, of the Kabul dynasty Tho 
diifcrcnt forms which tho namo assumes m different authors oro 
shoivn at p 3i Elphmstono is mistaken in saying that Nagirkot 
donvod peculiar sanctity from a natural ilamo which issued from tho 
ground witliin its precincts This daroo is at Jwala mukhf, fifteen 
miles distant, whoro carburotted hydrogen issues from the sandstone 
rocks, and fills tho superstitious pilgnm with awe and lencration 
These jets of gas are made to bum inth increased vigour by tho 
removal of plugs, uheuever a distinguished visitor is likely to pay 
well for this recognition of his supenor sanctity 

Dr Bird, who has given a most critical examination of theso 
invasions, says that tho capture of Nagarkot and tho piovious action 
bojond tho Indus occurred in two different years HoobsQr\es 
“If avo might trust ruashta, Malimud at this time (after the battle 
of Peshawar) marching into tho mountains captuicd tho celebrated 
fortress of Nagarkot. It was not, Lowovor, till tho following year, 
A u 100, according to tho TabaJat » Alhari and Udblhu s Sijar, that 
this expedition avas undortal en , and as tho hostile armies pnor to 
tho last battle had consumed threo or four months in opeiations avest 
of the Lidus, it is not piobablo that Mahmud could have maiched 
into India at tho comuicnccmont of tho rainy season Tho Hym year 
39D given for tho march to Peshaaror, or tho previous year a d 
commenced tho Gth September, a.d , 1008 , and as the sprmg season, 
avhenholeft Ghazni, avould not commeuco till A n 1009, ho musthaae 
spent tho summer in Kabul, and set out for Hindustan about October 
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I cannot trace in the Tahahdt-i Akhar'i and the Sahilii-s Siyar the 
assertion attributed to them ; but let us leave these inferior autho- 
rities and refer to the Yainini. There we find that it is in pursuit 
(of the flying enemy) that Mahmud went as far as the fort called 
Bhi'mnagar.” The campaign, therefore, must have been continuous, 
and there was no break between the action trans-Indus and the 
capture of Nagarkot. He has already traversed the same road as 
far as Sodra on the Ghinab, and he would only have had ten or twelve 
marches over a new line of country. 

In these enquiries we must be very cautious how wo deal with the 
word “ spring.” Both Bird and Elphinstone speak of the conquerors 
setting out in the spring of a Christian year, but the spring of a 
Gliaznivide invader is the autumn of the Christian year. It is the 
period when the breaking up of the rains admits of warlike opera- 
tions. It is the Dasahra of the Hindus, and the season of the com- 
mencement of their campaigns. So, in the first decisive action 
against Jaipal, we find Mahmud leaving Ghazni in August, and 
fighting the action at Peshawar in November. And so here we find 
lum leaving Ghazni on the last day of Eabi’u-1 akhir, or the end of 
December, which, though imusually late in the season — so late, indeed, 
as to render marching in the uplands almost impossible — ^would still 
have enabled him to fight his action on the Indus at the beginning 
of February. He might then have completed his operations at 
Kangra before the end of March, and have left India again before 
the severe heat commenced. The only difficulty about the whole 
campaign is his leaving Ghazni in the heart of winter ; but that the 
action on the Indus and the one at Nagarkot occurred in the fair 
weather of the same year, there is no sufficient reason to doubt. 

The opening part of the expedition is mentioned in more detail 
by Firishta, than by ’Utbi and Khondamfr. Bas account is as 
follows : — 

“ In the y'ear 399 n., Mahmud having collected his forces, deter- 
mined again to invade Hindustan, and punish Anandpal, who had 
shown much insolence during the late invasion of Multan. Anandpdl 
hearing of his intentions, sent ambassadors on all sides, inviting the 
assistance of the other princes of Hindustan, who now considered 
the expulsion of the Muhammadans from India as a sacred duty. 
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Accordingly, tlio Unjas of TJjjain, Gwdliar, Kdlinjar, Kanauj, Dehif, 
and Ajmir entered into a coufcdotacy, and, collecting tlieir forces, 
advanced towards tho Panjab witb a greater army tlian bad over 
taken tho £o1d against Amtr Subuktigin. Anondpdl himself took 
tlio command, and advanced to meet tho invader. Tho Indians and 
Muhammadans arrived in sight of each other on tho plain of Pesh- 
awar, where they remained cncampod forty days, ncitlior sido showing 
any eagerness to como to action. Tho troops -of tho idolaters daily 
increased in number, aud aid camo to them from all sides. Tho 
iniidel Gakkhars also joined them in great strength, and made extra- 
ordinary exertions to resist tho Musulmdns. Tho Hindu females, on 
this occasion, sold tlicir jowels, aud sent tlio procoods from distant 
parts to their husbands, so that they, being supplied with all neces- 
saries for tho march, might bo in earnest in tho war. Those who 
woro poor contributed from their earnings by spinning cotton, and 
other labour. Tho Sultdn perceived that on this occasion tho idolaters 
behaved most devotedly, and that it was noccssary to ho very cir- 
cumspect in striking tho first blow. Ho therefore entrenched his 
camp, that tho infidels might not bo oblo to penetrate tliorein, 
Mahmud, having thus socured himself, ordered six thousand 
archers to tho front to attaok, and endeavour to draw tho enemy 
near to his entrenchments, whoro tlio Musulmdns were prepared to 
receive them. In spite of tho Sultan's precautions, during tho heat 
of tho battle, 30,000 Infidel Gakkhars, with thoirheadsand feet bare, 
and armed with spears and oUier weapons, penetrated on, two sides 
into tho Muhammadan lines, and forcing their way into tho midst of 
tho cavalry, they cut doivn mcaonOL borso with, their swords, daggers, 
and spears, so that, in a few minutes, thoy slaughtered three or four 
thousand Muhammadans. They carried tlicir success so far that the 
Sultan, observing tho fury of theso Gakkhar footmen, withdrew 
himself from tho thick of the fighiv that ho might stop tho battle 
for that day. But it so happened that the elephant upon wliich 
Anandpal rodo, becoming unruly from tho effects of the naphtha- 
balls and tho flights of arrows, tumod and fled. The Hindus, 
deeming this to bo tho signal for flight on tho part of their 
general, all gavo way, and flod. 'Ahdu-llah Tai, with five or six 
thousand Arab horse, and Arslan Jdzib, with 10,000 Turks, Afghans, 
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and Khiljis, pursued the enemy for two days and nights, so that 
8,000 Hindus were killed in the retreat. Thirty elephants and 
enormous booty fell into the hands of the pursuers, with which they 
returned to the Sultan.” ^ 

Seventh Expedition. — Nardin. a.h. 400. — The TalaMt-i Ahlari 
and Firishta do not mention this expedition at all ; but it is recorded 
in the Yamini, Raumtu-s Safa and the Halibti-s Siyar. The latter 
gives no name, but mentions an invasion of Hind in A.n. 400, 
between the transactions at Nagarkot and Ghor. 

It is not easy to identify the place. ’Utbi speaks of it as in .the 
middle of Hind, where chiefs were reduced who up to that time 
had obeyed no master. Mirkhond calls it “ Narin; ” S. de 
Sacy has “ Nardin,” which he thinks there is reason to believe was 
situated in a part of India to the west of the Indus. This would be 
probable enough had it not been declared by ’Utbi to be in the heart 
of India, and a country of hill and valley. Hammer-Purgstall speaks 
of the “ Maharaja of Hardin.” Eeinaud confounds the campaigns of 
Narain and Nardin. 

On his return to Ghazni, after this expedition, Mahmud received 
an embassy from the ruler of Hind (Jaipal), offering an annual 
tribute of fifty elephants, laden with raiities, and an Indian . force of 
two thousand men — a curious stipulation, proving how early Indians 
became mercenary soldiers, even under their most bitter persecutors. 
This shows that this particular expedition must have made a great 
impression on Jaipal, and induced him to sue for humiliating terms. 

It is barely possible that the Narin,® between Inderab and Kundiiz, 
may be indicated. It is the same longitude as Kabul, which we 
know to have been then comprised in India ; and, with reference to 
Balldi and Ghazni, it might have been considered so far to the east- 
ward and so difficult of access, as to deserve beuig spoken of as in 
the heart of Hind. In Istakhri’s map of Khurasan, the position is 
almost included within “ Bilad Hind,” and its neighbourhood to 

^ [This and the other passages from Firishta, are taken from Briggs’ translation, 
hut I have compared them with the text, and have made the translations more literal 
and exect. — ^E d.] 

* This town is not mentioned by the Arab geographers, but it was passed by Lieut. 
Wood. See his Journey to the Oxus, p. 409. 
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Kdfiristan gi\03 colour to tlio mention of tho “clucf of tlio infidols ” 
■\Vlmt militates greatly agamst tins supposition is, that elephants 
formed part of tlio booty , and thcro nro many other considerations 
also which oorapol us to look out for N tram clsowhero 

Under all tho circumstances mentioned, I am disposed to look 
upon Nanm as meant for Anhalwora, tho capital of Gujarat, which 
Abu Ethan tolls us was called Ndrana or Naraiii m his time It is 
to bo observed that Jhihmud merely proceeded ioicardt, not io, Narain, 
and tho country in tho direction of Ajnitr and Rajputuna was open 
to his lucuraious by tho previous conquests of Ehatia and HZultaii 
This was, perliaps, merely a preparative to lus expedition to Somnat, 
and tho reports ho received of its avcallh may, on this occasion, have 
sharpened his appetite for plundonng that temple This expedition 
would have been sufEcient to instil alarm into Jaipal Narain was 
“in thomiddloofHmd/’and Mahmud would haao advanced towards 
it “ over ground hard and soft, ’ and there “ tho fnends of God 
might havo committed slaughter m ovciy hill and \alloy” It is 
evident from tho statements in tho J^r at t 2ras'udi that tho Musul* 
mans had some relations with Ajmfr previous to iOl it , and it ivas, 
probably, on this particular occasion that it was MSitcd bj Mahmud 
Tho visit which that work makes him pay at n later period, just 
previous to tho conquest of Kanauj seems highly improbable * 

' £iglith Expedition — 3luUdn au 401 — In tho year 401, after the 
conquest of Ghor, Mahmud marched to Multdn wheie ho maimed 
and imprisoned tho Karmatians and other heretics, and brought 
Baud prisoner to Ghazni, and conhned him m tho fort of Ghurak for 
hfe Tho i JDadaufii says Ghon, and as Mahmud hid just 

conquered Ghor, it is not improbable that ho may have confined his 
prisoner there 

Tho authorities for this expedition aro the rovers© of those for the 
last It is mentioned m tho Tahalat » Akhari and Finshta, and it 13 
not mentioned in the Yamini, Raiuatu s Safa and Hahihu s Styar 
Tins would give reason to sunmso that these two were in realitj but 
one expedition but the circumstances of the two are so different, not 
* [I have allowed this notico of tbo Seventh Expedition to remain as it was 
■wntten by Sir II Elliot, but were bo aliv^ ho would probably change or greatly 
modify lus op nioas after a perusal of tbo note upon ISbrioa by Gen Cuimingham, 
pnntedatp 393, vol i of this work — ^E d] 

VOL II 
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admitting in any way of tlie same construction ; and they are so 
consonant with the vow made by Mahmud, that he would engage in 
a religious war every year, that there is no reason to reject either as 
improbable. The omission by ’Utbi is important, but others of a 
similar kind will have to be noticed ; and while I am prepared to 
admit that we must not impugn what he actually states ; yet he may, 
perhaps, have omitted, through ignorance or negligence, some trans- 
actions which actually took place. The Mir-dt-i Mas’'kdi says that 
after this second capture and plunder of Multan, it was deserted, and 
that Anandpal, who is there called “ the Zamindar of Multan,” had 
fled to Uch, where he resided. 

Ninth Expedition, — Ninduna [or Nardin-I^ a.h:. 404 (1013 a.d.) — 
Firishta inserts the expedition to Thanesar in a.h. 402, but I am 
disposed to follow the Yamtniy and place that expedition subsequent. 
Tlie long delay which occurred between this and the eighth expedition 
may have been owing to the league which was entered into between 
Anandpal and Mahmud, and this invasion may have been occasioned 
by the death of Anandpal, which according to Firishta occurred at this 
time. A very full account of the preparations for this expedition will 
be found among the extracts from the Tamini, where it is stated that it 
was entered upon in the year 404 — a year to which all the other 
authors ascribe it. Here we And the invader starting before the 
winter set in, and his progress arrested by a heavy fall of snow — so 
he could not have left the highlands till the commencement of 
spring ; and as the year began on the 13th of July, 1013, he could 
scarcely have entered Hindustan before February, 1014, leaving him- 
self but a short time for operations in that country, 

\ Consequently, we find him proceeding no farther than the hiU of 
f Balnat,® a conspicuous mountain overhanging the Jailam, and now 
generally called Tilla, which means a hill. It is still occasionally called 
Balnat, and there is a famous Jog£ establishment on its highest 
summit of great repute, and resorted to by members of that fra- 
ternity from the most distant parts of India. 

1 [The Tamini calls the place N&rdin (sttjjrd, p, 37), and so does Ibn Asir. The 
Hahihii-s Siyar also has Nhrdin. The two former place the conquest in 404 H., a 
the latter in 405 h. The expeditions to N&rain and N&rdinare confounded hy some 
writers, both Oriental and European.] 

~ [In the text of Firishta the name is “ Bhlnht,” not “ Bulnht,” as in the trans a- 
tion. Sansloit, “ Bhla-nhth.] 
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TUo actioa which preceded tho capture of Nindima appears to 
have bceu fought at tho Margala pass, which answers well to the 
description gl^cn of it by ’Utbf Tho subsequent operations are 
desenbed more fully by Nizamu d dfn Ahmad — 

"In A,u 404, tho Sultan marched his army against tho fort of 
Nmduna, situated on tho mountain of Balnath Pur' Jaipdl left 
veteran troops for its protection, whilo ho himself passed mto one of 
tho mountain valleys (darra) of Kashmir Tho Sultan having 
reached Nmduna, invested it, and by mining and other modes of 
attach, put tho garrison under tho necessity of capitulatmg Sultan 
Mahmud with a few of his personal attendants entered it, and took 
all tlio property ho found there Having loft Sarogh as governor of 
the fort,* he himself proceeded to the Kashmir valley, where Pur 
Jaipal had taken up his position. This chief however, did not 
await his arrival, but fled, and when tho Sultan reached tho pass ho 
ohtainod great spoil and a laigo number of slaves Ho also con- 
verted many mfldels to Muhammadanism, and havmg spread Islam 
in that country, rctumod to Ghaznln ’* — Talaldt t Alhari 

It will bo observed that ’Utbl calls tho chief " Nidar Bhlm,*’ and 
Nizamu d dm Ahmad colls him Puru Jaipal, but the diflercnco is re 
conciled by considcriDgNidarBblm as the governor, whom Jaipdl left 
m tho garrison j when ho fled towards Kashmir , and as we know 
from tho Yamtni that Puru Jaipal s son was called Bhlm pal, we 
may consider this governor to have been the identical Bhlm pdl, 
ivith the epithet of Nidar, ** tho dauntless ” 

Tho name of Nmdima cannot be restored It is evidently the 
same place os is mentioned in Wassaf as being a noted town m 
the Jud hills, and by ’Abbas Shirwanf m his Shir shaM D’Her- 
belot calls it “ Marvin,” in which ho is followed by Kampoldi, who 
confounds it with the capture of Thdncsar Dow calls itNmdoona, 
S do Sacy, "Nazm” and "Nazdin” Bnggs, ‘Nmdoona.’ Mlr- 
khond speaks of the victory, but does not name the place Ritter 
places it near Muzafiarabad, because one stage to the west of it lies 
a place called "Dunni ” 

^ [ ‘ Tara” in the MS I hftxe used ■) 

* At tho beginning of Mas dd a re gn w® still find this chief occupying the same 
post, according to Abd 1 Fozl Baibalu 
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The pass to •which the Eaja fled was doubtless that of BWmhar 
or it might have been near where the J ailam debouches into the plains 
Either way, Mahmud would not have had far to go before his retun 
to Grhazni, Briggs is wrong in representing him as plundering 
Kashmir. The original mentions nothing but a pass leading inh 
Kashmir, 

Tenth Expedition. — Tkanesar. a.h. 405. — The HaVibii-s Biyar make 
this expedition occur in the same year as the one to Balnat. Th( 
Rauzatu-s Safa ascribes it to the follo'wing year. The Yambi'i makei 
it occur subsequent to the Balnat campaign, but says nothing aboui 
Mahm'ud’s returning intermediately to Ghazni. We have seen, hoW' 
ever, that the season was so late as not to admit of his proceeding tc 
Thanesar direct from Balnat, unless he passed the season of th( 
rains in India, which is not probable. The Tdrihh-i Alfi omits al. 
notice of this expedition. 

Supposiug Thanesar to have been the place visited, it is difficult tc 
reconcile ’Utbi’s narrative with the geographical features of the 
country. If Mahmud had reached Thanesar by crossing the uppei 
part of the desert of Eajputana, he could have come to no stream 
with large stone or precipitous banks, or one flowing through a lull- 
pass. If, again, he had come to any stream •udth such characteristics 
he would nowhere have had anything like a desert to pass. 
Chandiol on the Chinab would alone answer the description, but 
that would be only halfway to Thanesar. 

, ■ Eirishta’s account is as follows : — 

“ In the year 402 Mahmud resolved on the conquest of Thanesar,' 
in the kingdom of Hindustan. It had reached the ears of the king 
that Hianesar was held in the same veneration by idolaters, as 
Mecca by the faithful ,* that there was an old temple there, in which 
they had set up a number of idols, the principal of which was called 
Jagsom, and was believed to have existed ever since the creation of 
the world. When Mahmud reached the Panjab, he was desirous 
that, in accordance with the subsisting treaty with Anandpal, no 
injury should be sustained by that prince’s country, in consequence 

^ Briggs and Hammer-Purgstall represent this place as thirt)- miles Tvest from 
Uohli, hut it is one hundred and twenty miles north of it. 
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of tlio llubmnmodaa army passing UirougU it An emiiassy was 
occonlnigly sent to mfonu tho Itija of hts design against llidnesar, 
and dcsmng liim to depute bis olBocrs to remam with tbo army, in 
order that Uio ■villages and towns which belonged to Inm might bo 
protected from tho camp foUouera. 

“ Anandpdl, agreeing to this projiosal, prepared an entertainment 
for tho reception of tho king, at tho saino tuno issuing orders for all 
his subjects to supply tlio camp with overy necessary of life. 

"Tlio Ihija’s brother, with in o thousand horse, was also sent to meet 
tho ann}, and to deliver tho foUoiving lacssago ‘ — ‘ily brother is 
tho subject and tnbutary of tho king, but ho begs permission to 
acquaint his majesty that tho tempio of Thancsor is tho pnncipal 
place of ivorship of tho inhabitants of tho country, that, oltiiough 
tho religion of tho king makes it an imjxirtant aud mentonous duty 
to destroy idols, stiU tho king has already acqmttcd himself of this 
duty, m tho destruction of tho idols in tho fort of Kagarkot. If 
ho should bo pleased to alter his resolution regarding Tlidncsor, and 
to ds a tribute to bo paid by tho country, Anandpdl promises that 
tho amount of it shall bo annually paid to Mobmud , besides whicli/ 
on lus own part, he ivUl present him inlh iifty elephants, and jewels 
to a considorahlo amount' 

‘'^tlahmud replied Tho religion of tho faithful inculcates the 
following tenet ‘ That in proportion os tho tenets of tho Prophot 
are diiTusod, and Ins followers exert themselves m tho subversion of 
idolatry, so shall bo their roirard in heaven that, therefore, it bo 
hoved him, with tho assistanco of God, to root out tho worship of idols 
irom tho faco of aU India. How, then, should ho spoio Thanesar 

“This answer was communicated to tho Raja of Debit, who, re 
solving to oppose the invaders, sent messengers throughout Hindhstan 
to acquamt tbo other Edjas that Mahmud ivithout provocation, was 
marching with a vast army to destroy Thdncsar now under his im 
mediate protection. Ho observed that if a barrier was not expo 
ditiously raised against this roarmg torrcnt, tho country of Hindu- 
stan would be soon overwhelmed, and overy state, small and great, 

» Hammer Purggtall says that AnaoilpW, tUo H'tja of MuMft, sent his brother 
Mu7 a nmad to delircr this message The co^aaoa of names is surpnsmg in such an 
author 
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would be entirely subverted. It, therefore, behoved them to unite 
their forces at Thanesar, to avert the impending calamity. 

“ Mahmud having reached Thanesar before the Hindus had time to 
assemble for its defence, the city was plundered, the idols broken, 
and the idol Jagsom was sent to Ghaznin, to bo trodden under foot 
in the street, and decapitated. Immense wealth was found in the 
temples. According to Haj{ Muhammad Kandahari, a ruby was 
found in one of them, weighing 450 miskals, the equal of which no 
one had ever seen or heard of. 

“ Mahmud, after the captm-e of Thanesar, was desirous of proceed- 
ing to reduce Dehlf ; but his nobles told him that it would be im- 
possible to keep possession of it, till he had rendered the Panjfib a 
province of bis own government, and had secured himself from all 
apprehension of Anandpal (Eaja of Lahore). The king resolved, 
therefore, for the present, to proceed no further, till ho had accom- 
plished these objects. Anandpal, however, conducted himself with 
so much policy and hospitality towards Mahmud,^ that the Sultan 
returned peaceably to Ghaznxn. On this occasion, the Muhammadan 
army brought to Ghazm'n 200,000 captives, so that the capital 
appeared like an Indian city, for every soldier of the army had 
several slaves and slave girls.” — Finslita. 

There is nothing in the Yamim to warrant this mention of Dehli, 
the existence of which is nowhere alluded to by contemporaiy 
writers. The frequent mention therefore by Firishta of Dehli and 
its Eaja, in the transactions ■with the Ghaznnddes, seems not to rest 
on any solid foundation. 

Mirkhond makes no mention of Thanesar by name, but sjxeaks of 
the “ Moslem” elephants. ’Utbi and Klhondamir make mention of 
these elephants iu connection ■with Thanesar. Though Fhashta 
leaves no doubt that he considered the holy Thanesar to be meant, 
it is probable some other place may be alluded to ; yet I know no 
place in India where he could, immediately after crossing a desert, 
have come upon a stream flo^wing through a hill-pass, except it be 
Kach Gandava in Sindh, which is ob^vdously out of the direction. 

Dr. Bird considers Nardi'n to have been in Kafiiistan, and 


1 [This sentence is not in the printed text.] 
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Thanesar to bo Ponjshfr, which la tho namo of a river joining that 
of Ghorband, and giving namo to a pass which leads thiough 
Hindu Kush from Kabul toTurlkistan,but hero wo should want both 
tho desert and tho elephants 

Tho term “lloslem" elephants is curious Tho Vtmcrsal Sidory 
endeavours to explain tho word thus — 

“ llahmud Ibn Subuhtigln now undertook another expedition into 
India, and reduced tho Icingdom of Marwui, which had a capital of 
tho same namo Hero ho was mformod that an Indian idolatrous 
pnneo occupied a province, which produced a race of elephants, 
called Moslem, or faithful elephants This information oxcited him 
to attempt tho conquest of that provmce, which having effected, ho 
brought off ivith him a vast quantity of spoil, and a great number 
of those elepliants Thoy wore termed Moslem, or faithful elephants, 
becauso thoy sometimes performed a sort of genuflexion and pros- 
tration not unlike those of the Moslems or Muhammedans, which 
induced many of tho latter to behove that they wore religious 
animals *’ 

Dr Bird calls them “ elephants of Sulaiman ” S do Saoy, 
“ Saileman ” Wilken, ^ Moslem ” With regard to their bemg 
Moslems and their adoration and genuflexions sco D Herbelot, Art 
“ Fil ” Tbe Jdmi’u ( Tawarikh and 1) Herbelot designate tbom as 
Musulmdn Tho reading of the Yamini and of Ibn Aslr is ‘ Saila- 
ivbich no doubt is related to the word Sedan and like 
“ Sailanl,” signifies merely “ Ceylonese elephants 
Eleventh Expedition — Lohlot* au 40G — ^This was an attempt to 
penetrate into Kashmir, which was entirely unsuccessful for Llahmud 
advanced no further than I<ohkot and then returned, There is no 
allusion to it in tho KamOitj’the Rauxalu s Safa, or tho Sahibu s Sujar, 

1 [Tho name is wntteo inth twdd, not mtli tin, 'which is fatal to the supposed 
connection with “ Moslem ] 

* [This place appears again m the “rourtcenth Expedition of the year 413 n 
(page 464 t fra), where also tho siege was onsucccssful The circumstances of the 
two accounts are so similar as to make it probable that they relate to the same exent 
There is no record of the siege in tbe Yaminl tho inference to be drawn (roni which 
fact is that it occurred after the close of that work m 413 u 1 

* There is an allusion to an attempt m Ehshn^r at- the opening of the Xanauj 
Expedition, but this seems only to loplj that be marched under tho Lower Kashmir 
hills Hammer Purgstall actually tepresento hlahmOd as plundering the capital of 
Kashmir 
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but it is mentioned in tbe Tdrikh-i Alf'i, the Tahakdt-i Akbar'i, and 
Eirishta.^ The Tabakdt-i Alcbari ascribes it to the year 407, and calls 
the place simply Kot. Eeinaud^ considers that this attack was made 
during the expedition to Kanauj, but this is highly improbable ; for 
though the governor of the passes leading into Kashmir came to pay 
his respects on that occasion, Mahmud did not penetrate even the 
lower hills. 

The position of Lohkot is difficult to fix. It is pei'haps the same 
strong place which A1 Biruni and Eashidu-d din speak of as Lohur 
or Lohawar, in the hfils of Kashmir® ; and as they describe it as not 
far from Eaj iwar, one of the boundaries of Hind, on the north, I 
think we may look for an identification in the present Kotta, where 
there is a lofty fort of evident antiquity. If so, he must have returned 
by the bed of the Panjal river, and the waters from which he could 
not extricate his army must have been those of the Jailam, expanding 
over the plain so accurately described by Quintus Ourtius, and so 
faithful to present appearances. 

Firishta thus speaks of this campaigTi : — 

“ Mahmud, in the year 406, again marched with the design of 
entering Kashmir, and besieged the fort of Loh-kot, which was 
remarkable on account of its height and strengtli. After a while, 
when the snow began to fall, and the season became intensely cold, 
and the enemy received reinforcements from Kashmir, the Sultan 
was obliged to abandon his design, and return to Grhaznfn. On his 
route, having lost his way, he came upon a place where the whole 
plain was covered with water — ^wherever they went they saw 
nothing but water. Many of his troops perished. This was the 
first disaster that the Sultan suffered in his campaigns against 
India. After some days he extricated himself with great difficulty 
from his peril, and reached Grhaznin without having achieved any 
success.” 

Twelfth TJxjpeditioji. — Kanauj^ Wathura. a.h. 409. — A full account 
has been given of this celebrated invasion by ’TJtbi and Khondamir. 
As the statement of Nizamu-d din differs from Eiiishta in some 

* [Ibn Asir mates a brief reference to it under tbe year 406, recording only 
Jlabmud’s great losses from tbe "waters. He does not name the place.] 

- Fragments, Arabes et Fersans, p. 118. 3 [Vol. i. pp. 62-65.] 
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rMi)Ccts it »j» giNcti below. U i» to bo obicned Ui%t all Uio authors, 
CKx^it iffrUionil, concur m rtpn.*cnltijg lJut 103 h os Uio j car of 
thui jinajiion,aiiJ most of them mention tlialho out in thospnng 
'rhui gi\CJi occasion to Dr Uinl to observe — “ the fcpnng ecason 
IS mcnlionixl, nml os Ilijn 109 cuimtunc«.tl on the JOlh Mnj, vu 
lots, ditnuj tmut havo ltd Gliiznl in Ute end of the preceding 
^car, 103, nhjch uoull com<»i>on) Mjth the spring of in 1018 
MubmimnuiUn histunans, not atknding to the fu.1 of tho scasonH 
west of tho Indus King tho tcuno as tho^o m Lirnii^. and for* 
getting tho jiarticuhr oomiiictu'cnKnt of iho Ilijn jears are 
const-uitl^ coininitting such blundtrs ConvcviucnUy lie laihcs six 
or seven luouUis to clnpsu Kfoni Mnlnnnd niches Kntnuj 

lien., MitU all duo dcdrcnco l>o it said, Dr Dinl M}cuis (o have 
Cvllcu into tho very error valuch !io cundciims, fur it is nhundantly 
evident that hen., as has already Kcu ubAcned n.«pocttng tho 
sixUi cxi>cdition,' tliat the Inlun spring nfUr tho dose of tho 
rains is meant. Utat spring oocnrs m Af^hiliusUu much about tho 
samo tiino as our oun in Luro{>o is ailinittcd IndcctI, it u oliscrvtd 
111 Afghjiiivtan vviUi tlio s.tine kind of joyous fiAlivitics as it was m 
Duro|>e, before moro utiliUiraau iioUous prcvailetl , hut m this instinco, 
vvlicro tho months are mentioned, wo c.iu bo left in no mumcrof 
douht Starting m Uio spring wo Hud frum CJthi tint iltalimud 
cressol tho Jumna on tho JOth of llnjnb JD9-:=Dccem)>or 1018, and 
reached Kuinuj on tho 8tU of Slu’bui, 109=: Jutiuar^ , 1019, and os 
Uus IS declared to bo a threo inonlhs’ journey, ho mubt have bt irtcd 
in October, bO tint ho iniglit have tho wbolo of tho bix mouths of tho 
cold season beforo him Iho bjiring thoreforo alluded to was evi- 
dently not m acconlanco with iho European bcasou. 

Elphmstono has boon led into tho aamo error by following tho 
guidance of Dr Bird, and obsorves — “Iho whole of this expedition 
13 indistinctly related by linshtn Ho copies tho Persian vvntera, 
who, adverting to tho season m their own country, make Mahmud 
begin hi8 march in spnng H id ho dono bo ho need not hav o gono 
BO high in search of forils, but ho would havo reached Koiiauj at Uio 
beginning of tho periodical nms, and carnctl on all his subsequent 
movements in tho midst of nvera during that season It la probable 
* Supra, p 4iS 
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lie •would go to Peshawar hefore the snow set in above the passes, 
and would cross the Indus early in November.” 

In this last passage he acutely suggests as Mahmud’s probable 
movement, that which actually occurred, except that he must 
have crossed the Indus in October. There is, therefore, no cor- 
rection necessary, and the native authorities have been "wrongly 
censured. 

He continues : — “ His marches are still worse detailed. He goes 
first to Kanauj ; then hack to Mirat, and then hack again to Mattra. 
There is no clue to his route, advancing or retiring. He probably 
came down by Mirat, but it is quite uncertain how he returned.” 
Dr. Bird also remarks upon Pirishta’s ignorance of geography, upon 
the army moving about in all directions, •without any obvious 
reason. 

All this arises from follo"wing Firishta too implicitly, without 
referring to more original and authentic sources. The statement 
in the Tamini is clear enough, and it does not appear why Firishta 
should have departed from it. 

The Tamhii says that, after passing by the borders of Kashmir, 
that is, close under the sub-Himalayan range, and crossing the 
Jumna, Mahmud takes Baran, which is the ancient name of the 
present Bulandshahr, for which more modem authors, not kno\ving 
what “ Baran” was, substitute “Mirat” — ^then Kulchand’s fort, which 
is the Mahaban of the other — ^then crossing the Jumna he takes 
Mathura — and then recrossing the Jumna, he proceeds to Kanauj, 
and takes that and its seven detached forts, of which the ruins 
of some may stUl be traced. He then goes to Munj, “ a city of 
Brahmans,” or, as Briggs says, “ of Eajputs,” for which there is no 
authority — ^his original being merely “fighting men.” This place 
must be the same as the old to-wn of Manjhawan, or Majhawan, 
the ruins of which are still -visible on the Pandu river, ten miles 
south of Kanhpur. It is in the heart of the country of the 
Kanauj { Brahmans. He then proceeds to Chandalbhor’s fort of 
Asnf, lower do-wn on the banks of the Granges, ten miles N.E. 
from Fathpur, where at a later period we find Jaichand deposit- 
ing his treasure. It is a very old to-wn, founded, it is said, by 
Aswani Kumara, the son of Suraj, who held a sacrifice there. 
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and founded a city called after Iws own name. On tlio 2otli of 
Sha’ban, after capturing Shanva or Sirua, — wlucli I conceive to bo 
cither Seunrv on tho Ken, between Kalmjar and Banda, or Sriswa 
garli on tho Pahonj, not far from Kunch, — ho rcachca tho retreat of 
Chond Hal m tho hills Theso hills must bo those of Bundelkhond, 
for tliero aro no otlicrs whidi ho could have reached before tbo close 
of Sba’ban, seeing ho only arrived at Kanatij on the 8th There 
IS to bo sure no mention of his crossing or recrossing tho Jumna, 
but this 13 no ^alld objection, for neither is there any mention of his 
crossing tlio Punjab on bis return to^Ghaznf Of tbo two places 
mentioned above, m tho plains of BuudelLhand, Sriswa garh or 
Sriswa garh, appears tho most probable , for wo know it to haa o 
been* a placo of considerable importanco m tbo annals of tbo Bun 
delkhand Rajaa, for about two centuries after this, tho bardChand 
informs us, that son oral chiefs were slam m defending it against 
Pirthl Eai of Debit, who for tbo purpose of capturing it, had crossed 
tho n\er Sind, which ivas tho boundary between bis dominions and 
thoso of Parmll Chaudcl, tbo Raja of Maboba It is to bo obseried 
that no otiior autlior except 'Dtbf mentions tho name of Siiarwa— 
later authors not being able to identify it Jllabmud’s progress 
under tbo osplanation now given appears to bavo been regular and 
consistent 

Tho Rauzatu « Safa observes tbo same order, ivitb tbo omission of 
some of tho names First, tho fort of a converted Hmdu (Baran) , 
then tho fort of Kulcband (lUababan) , then tho holy city not 
mentioned by name (ITathura) , then Kaiiauj , then Slunj , then the 
fort of Chandpal, and lastly, tho pureuit of Cliand Raja Tho 
Hallhu 5 Styar follows t-his statement, omitting all occurrences after 
tho capture of Kanauj Kizamu d d(a and Firishta have reversed 
this Older, and make Mahmud proceed direct to Kanauj, then back 
to Mirat or Baran, then to Mahahan, then to Mathura, then to the 
seven forts on tho banks of a nver, which the Tarikh i Alfi adds were 
under tho Dehh Raja , then to Munj, then to tho fort of Chandpal, 
then m pursuit of Chandrai 

Tho following is extracted from Nizatnu d dm Ahmad Tho 
number of troops which accompanied tbo Sultan is not mentioned. 
’Utbi says ho had 20,000 voluntecra from Transoxiana. Mirkhond 
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says these were in addition to his own troops. Firishta says he had 
100,000 chosen horse and 20,000 northern foot. 

“ In A.H. 409, Sultan Mahmud marched at the head of his army 
with the resolution of conquering the kingdom of Kanauj. When, 
having crossed seven dreadful rivers, he reached the confines of 
that kingdom, the governor of the place, whose name was Kora, 
submitted to him, sought his protection, and sent him presents.^ 

“ The Sultan then arrived at the fort of Bama. The governor, 
whose name was Hardat, left the fort under the care of his tribe 
and relations,® and sought to - conceal himself elsewhere. The gar- 
rison, finding themselves unable to defend the fort, capitulated in a 
few days, agreemg to pay a thousand times a thousand (1,000,000) 
dirhams, which is equal to 2,50,000 rupees, and also to present him 
with thirty elephants. 

“ The Sultan marched thence to the fort of Mahawan, on the banks 
of the river Jumna. The chief of the place, whose name was 
Kulchandar, mounted his elephant with the intention of crossing 
over the stream and flying away, but the Sultan’s army pursued, 
and when they approached him he Idlled himself with his dagger. 

“ To live in tbe power of an enemy 
Is mucli worse than to die.” 

The fort was captured, and eighty-five elephants, besides much other 
booty, fell into the hands of the victors. 

“ Proceeding from this place, the king arrived at Mathura,® which 
was a veiy large city full of magnificent temples. It is the birth- 
place of Krishn (or) Basdeo, whom the Hindus venerate as an 
incarnation of Grod. When the Sultan reached the city no one came 
out to oppose him.'* The Sultan’s army plundered the whole city 
and set fire to the temples. They took immense booty, and by the 
Sultan’s order they broke up a golden image which was ninety-eight 

^ In the Yamini this conversion is ascribed to the ruler of Baran, and in the 
Sdbibu-s Siyar also, which Firishta hy some mistake has quoted as his own authority. 
Firishta makes Mahmdd stay three days in Kanauj. 

® [“ Kaim 0 ’khtocsMn,"'] ® 

* Firishta says it belonged to the Rhja of Dehli, for which there is no authority. 
Ho also says the Sulthn remained twenty days at Mathura. 
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thousand three hundred miakals m weight, and there was also 
found a sapphire weighing four hundred and fifty miskals 

“It 18 said that Chandar Raf, who was one of the Rajas of Hin- 
dustan, possessed a very powerful and famous elephant The Sultan 
desired to purchase it at a \cry largo price, hut could not get it ‘ 
lyhen the SultJa was returning from Kanouj, this elephant one 
night broke away from the other elephants, and went avithout any 
driver to the Sultan’s camp, who took it, and being much pleased, 
he called li Khudadad (the gift of God) 

“ When ho returned to Gha^nln, ho had the value of the spoil 
counted It was found to consist of 20,000,000 dirhams, 53,000 
captucs, and 350 elephants” — Tabaldt » Albari 

There are not fewer difficulties to contend avith when wo come to 
consider the names of tho Hindu chiefs Ufhi the ruler of 
Kanaiij Ral Jaipal and Puru Jaipal, meanmg tho same Jaipal who 
has already been spoken of as tlio Raja of Lahore Mirkhond and 
KUondamlr also call him Jaipal Ho is tho same as tho Nardajan 
pdl of A1 B(run(, of which none of hts commentators are able to 
restore tho correct reading Nizamu d din Ahmad and Finshta call 
bun Eora or, according to Bn^s Koowur Ray ^Ve are at a loss 
what grounds those later authors have for this statement It may, 
perhaps, bo equi>alQnt to Puru and bo meant for Kunwar, “a rajas 
son ” a term of common use in tho present day Bud says ho was 
called Kora fiom tho appellation of liis tribo but there is no such 
tribe, unless Gaur bo meant which would be spelt in nearly a 
similar form However this may bo, wo must improbable as it may 
seem, follow the statement of Gtbt, and conceive that the E tja of 
Lahore was at this time in possession of Kanauj There are certain 
detada given which favour this notion Tho son of this Puru Jaipal 
IS, according to tho Fhmi li, Blum p il who avrites to Chand Rat, 
respecting tho Musulmiins, as if bo had long been in communication 
■with them This Bhim pal speal^s of his uncle having been forcibly 
converted which uncle, as wo have already seen seems evidently to 
be the same as Nawasa Shah Wo also find Puru Jaipal holding 

» PreTious to tbis Fmshta makes tho Sult&n attach R&ja Cliandpal who evacuates 
his fort, and sends his treasure to tho hills He makes Chand R&l also fly to tho 
hills 
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dominions on the other side of the Ganges dtirhig the next campaign 
on the Eahib. We may suppose, therefore, that, ^rithoiit being 
de facto ruler tlmoughout tlieso broad domains, ho ina}' have held a 
sort of suzerainty or paramount i*ulo, and was then in the eastern por- 
tion of his dominions, engaged in settling the nuptials of his son, 
Bhim-pal, or had altogether transfeiTcd his residence to the.'^o parts, 
to avoid the frequent incursions of liis JIuhaniinadan persecutors, who, 
in their late expedition to Thdnesar, had shown that it was impossible 
for him to maintain independence in Lahoic, Like as the reigning 
family was driven from Kabul to Bhera, and from Bliera to Lahore, 
so it seems now to have been driven from Lahore to Kanauj. 

The Chandalbhor Phur, or Pur, in some copies of tlie Yavnni, the 
ruler of A'sf, may, jjerhaps, indicate that the Baja was a Cliandol 
Eajput, for Asi is close to the spot where we find that clan now 
established. The name Phur may have some connection ^\'ith the 
legendary Pur, or Porus, w'ho opposed Alexander ; for, be it observed, 
his capital is represented by Indian geographers to have been in the 
neighbourhood of AEahabad; and the Eajas of Kumaiin, who are 
themselves Chandels, represent themselves to bo descended from this 
Pur, the ruler of Kanai\j and Prayag. So addicted are the Asiatics 
to ascribe this name to Indian potentates that some Arabic autliors 
name even Eai Pithaura as Puras. On this name and the analogies 
which it suggests, much might be added, but it would lead us beyond 
the immediate purport of this Note to discuss them.^ 

Chand Eai, perhaps, also indicates the same lineage, for his 
dominions must have adjoined Bundelkhand, in which province are 
included Mahoba and Ghanderi, the original seats from which the 
Chandels emigrated. 

Thirteenth Ex])edition. — Battle of the Rdhih. A.n. 412. — ’Utbi 
mentions no year for this expedition. Nizamu-d din Ahmad attri- 
butes it to 410 ; Pirishta to 412. The latter is the most probable. 
Mirkhond and Khondamir make no mention of it. ’Utbi places the 
scene on the Eahib, which we know fi:om A1 Birimi to be on the 

^ Compare Ritter, Brdkimde von Asien, Vol. IV. Part 1. p. 453. Elpliinstone, 
Sistory of India, Vol. I. p. 467. Lassen, Fentopotnmid Indicd, p. 16. Bohlen, Bos 
alte Indien, Vol. I. p. 91. Lassen, Indische Allerthtonskunde, Vol. II. pp- 147, 195- 
Sadikatu-l Akdlim, v. “ Allaliab&.d.’' Yddgdr-i Fahddtiri, T. “ Kanauj.’’ Bird s 
Sistory of Gujardt, p. 138. Saiydtn-l Saiwdn, by Sbaikb Abu-1 Fatb Damari. 
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other side of tho Ganges, and is cither the Kamgangd, or the Sye — 
apparently tho latter m tho present instance 

Tho other authors place tho sceno on tho Jumna, and wo might 
consider their account to refer to somo other expedition, were not 
Puru Jaipal mentioned m. hoth> as well as tho circumstanco of tho 
surpnso hy eight men swimming over tho naei It is also worthy 
of remarl, that iU Biruni gives tho death of Pun Jaipal in 412 a n , 
which makes it highly probahlo that ho was slam in this very action, 
though that fact is not expressly mentioned in tho Tarilh Yamlni 

Dr Bird doubts this expedition altogether, because another expo 
dition occurs against Kdlmjar, and tho two appear to have been m 
reality one But here not oaen Pinshla represents that Mahmud 
went to Kdlinjoi, though ho was engaged with the Baja of that 
place ’Utbi s statement must bo received as conclusive respecting 
a movement os far as tho Ihihib , though he mentions nothing 
about Kalinjar or Nanda Raja Indeed m that author wo nowhere 
find mention of that submission to tho Sultan, on account of which 
the Bat of Konauj was sacrificed to tJio vengeance of tho Bindu 
confederacy 

That Puru Jaipal should bo found on the other side of the Rahih, 
as ’Utbi says, or come to tho aid of Ifauda Baja, according to 
Nizamu d dm and Finshta, is confinnativo of the probability pre 
viously noticed, that ho had then established himself far to the 
eastward of Lahore 

The followmg is tho statement of Nizamu d din — 

‘*It IS said that when Sultan 3Iahmud heard that a Baja named 
Nanda' had slam the Bai of Conauj for having recogni/ed and sub 
mitted to the Sultan ho resolved to invade his teintoiy So in 
A n 410, he marched again towards Hindustan "When he reached 
the banks of the Jumna, Pur Jaipal,* who had so often fled before 
his troops and who had now come to Msist Nanda encamped m face 
of the Sultan , but there was a deep nver between them, and no one 
passed over without tho Sultan s permission But it so happened 

^ Finskta. adds that many of the aei^hauaug pnaces had joined in league with 
Nandfi, whom he calls U&jh of K&hojar 

»iinshta says the B&J& of the Paojah^ the grandson of JaipU [Sir H Eihots 

MS gives the uamo as ‘ TarU Jaih&l ] 
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that eight of the royal guards of Mahmud’s army having crossed the 
river together, they threw the whole army of Pur Jaipal into confu- 
sion, and defeated it. Pur Jaipal, with a few infidels, escaped. 
The eight men^ not returning to the Sultan, advanced against the 
city of Bari,^ which lay in the vicinity. Having found it defence- 
less, they plundered it, and pulled down the heathen temples. 

The Sultan advanced from hence to the territory of Nanda, who, 
resolving on battle, collected a large army, which is said to have con- 
sisted of thirty-six thousand horse, one hundred and five thousand 
foot,® and six hundred and forty elephants. When the Sultan 
approached his camp, he first sent an ambassador, calling upon him 
to acknowledge fealty, and embrace the Muhammadan faith. Nanda 
refused these conditions, and prepared to fight. Upon this, the 
Sultan reconnoitred Nanda’s army from an eminence, and observing 
its vast numbers, he regretted his having conie thither. Prostrating 
himself before God, he prayed for success and victory. When night 
came on, great fear and alarm entered the mind of Nanda, and he 
fled with some of his personal attendants, leaving all his baggage 
and equipments. The next day the Sultan, being apprized of this, 
rode out on horseback without any escort, and carefully examined the 
ground. When he was satisfied that there was no ambush or strate- 
gical device, he stretched out his hands for plunder and devastation. 
Immense booty fell into the hands of the Musulmdns, and five 
hundred and eighty of Nanda’s elephants, which were in the neigh- 
bouring woods, were taken. The Sultan, loaded with victory and 
success, returned to Ghaznfn.”^ — Tabalcdt-i Alchari. 

Fourteenth Expedition. — Kirdt, Niir, Lohhot, and Lahore.^ A.n. 413. 
We now lose the guidance of ’Utbi, and are compelled to follow the 
more uncertain authority of later writers. It has been questioned 

^ Firishta says that these eight must, of course, have been officers, each followed by 
his own corps. He gives no name to the city which was plundered. 

® Nizhmu-d din is the only author who states this.' His account is fully confirmed 
by the statement of Abb Rihhn, that Bhri became the Hindh capital, after the loss of 
Kanauj. 

3 Forty-five thousand, in Firishta. 

^ Because, as Firislita adds, he was apprehensive about what might occur in the 
Panjfib and other countries in his rear, and was satisfied with what he had done that 
year. 

® [Compare with this General Cunningham’s Note, Vol. i. p. 395.] 
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wlietlier this expedition over took pla<^ Elphmstone and Eemaud 
take no notice of it, and Bird says that it is a mere repetition of the 
previous one to Balnat, and *tho narratives evidently refer to the 
same places and transactions ” Even if they did refer to the same 
places, there is no reason why tho transactions should not have been 
different As Firishta asserts that Kunat^ and Nardeia lie apparently 
between Turkistan and Iliudustan, it is OMdent that ho thought he 
was dealing %vith places which had not yet boon mentioned His 
authority for assigning this position to tbo tract is not the TabaJ dt t 
Aibari, m which it is merely stated that tho coimtiy has mountain 
passes, is very cold, abounds with fruit and that its inhabitants 
worship lions This latter, no doubt, alludes to tho worship of 
Sakya Siuha (lion) tho Buddha But, though Firishta had little 
authority for his assertion, it is evident that he was correct m 
raakmg it Kunat. First, wo must restore tho true reading of 
Nardein The latter, m tho TahaXat t A) hart and Kanzu I Mahpur 
IB correctly given as “Nur,” and “Kuriat ' m tho same works, m the 
ongmal of Firishta, is correctly given as Kirat ’ Now, tho post 
tion. of Ktrat and Nur is ascertained by referring to Al Biruni’s 
account of the Kabul nver, which is thus described by him “ This 
body of water — the Kabul nver — ^passes through the countiy of Lam 
ghan, near the fort of Diruua and is then joined by (he waters of Nur 
and Kirat * When it reaches opposite Peshawar it forms a consider 
able stream,” etc Hero, then wo must look for the waters of Nur 
and Kirat between tho towns of Jalalabad and Peshawar and we 
shall find that the country alluded to is that drained by the Kuner 
and Landyo nreis — that is, Szrak, Bajaur and part of KsSristin 
Tins tract exactly corresponds with tho description given ui the 
Tahahai i AXhari , and plenty of Buddhist remains sumve to explain 
tho allusion to the avorship of lions 

1 Dow reads Kibcrat, ‘Kunat m the translation but “ Kairat in 

the text , Wilkcn, Tcrath , and Kabratli The real reading being Kirit which 
name may be the same as that of tbo mountaineers of Sanskrit geography 

* [In page 47, Vol i my translation of the Persian version of this passage 
differs — uniting near the fort of Dirdna (the waters) fell into the NuroLJrat 
und this 13 correct according to the Persian text, t>a^ A » Aafe t D mna 

m jtamr mi thavad ua dar di i Auroifnt ma tjiad Sir II Elliot follows Eeinaud s 
translation of tho text of Birdni which certainly seems more accurate than the 
Persian version SeeJfen tur rJttde,276 — ^EdJ 
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On the suiiiDOsition that Nur and Kirat were in tlie neighbourhood 
of Bajaur, there is no difficulty in tracing the progress of the con- 
queror during this invasion. On his way from Ghazm'n, he mates 
an incursion across the Kahiil river, and while his general is engaged 
in capturing llTur and building the fort, to overawe the wild inhabi- 
tunts, he himself proceeds to the impregnable Lohkot, by the same 
road wliich he had previously travelled; and then returned to 
Ghaznin after visiting Lahore. 

As the Hahihu-s Siyar gives no account of this expedition, the 
following narrative is taken from Nizamu-d din Ahmad. Fii'ishta 
adds to it that the king of Lahore fled to Ajmir, and that Mahmud, 
before returning to Ghazni, nominated commanders to the conquered 
prownces of Ilindustan, and left troops for their protection. This 
author is mistaken in speaking of the stone which was found at 
Nurdin, and was represented to he four thousand years old. Be 
has in this respect, from similarity of name, confounded this expedi- 
tion with that against Ninduna or Bardin, in the Balnat hills. 

“ About this time, the king learned that the inhabitants of the two 
nmuntainous tracts fdarraj of Kirat and Bur, were all worsliippers 
of idols, and possessed some verj"" strong positions. The Sultan 
immediately gave orders that his forces should bo collected; and 
having taken many blacksmiths, carpenters, and stone-cutters with 
him, ho proceeded towards those places. "WTien he approached the 
country, ho first attacked Kirdt. This place was very cold, and 
abounded with fniit ; and its inhabitants ivere worshippers of lions. 
'J'lie chief of that forest, however, made submission, and accepted 
Ishim, All the other people also followed his examiflo. Sahib ’Alt ' 
ibn riar, a ^ruhammadan, was sent to reduce Biir, which ho accom- 
phMiod. IJo founded a fort at this place, and left ’iili bin Kadr 
-Tuk* 0 *^ governor of it. Islam spread in this part of the country' by 
the concent of tho people and by the influence of force. 

“In A.iT. 412,^ tho king advanced tow'ord Kashmfr, and invested 

* fan cf Ard'in J^zib. 

'• Fsn'*!t\ ny Filjuti, and it is not improbable tbnt =orae of that onterjin^n^' 
n < Tin in M:ibrnCd\ Knite, 

* Fimbta < no jmr, but it maybe implitJ that be allu(l€‘i to 413 a. in, 

Li' a K] tip d.tifin fur bath 412 and 414. 
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tho Btronghold of Lobkof.' Ho stayed bofordifc on© month, but find 
mg the fort, on account of its strength and loftiness, altogether 
impregnable, ho decamped and proceeded towards Lahore and Edgar 
Ho directed his followers to plunder tho hill country and immense 
booty was collected Tho Sultan returned m tho commencement of 
spnng to Ghaznfn ” — Talaldi t Allar\ 

Fijleenth Expedition — Gwaltar and KaUnjar A.U 414 — This is 
anotlier exjicdittou rcstmg only on the same authorities, and respect 
mg which also doubts have been ontortamed, hut there seems no 
reason to suppose that tho restless bigotry of Mahmud did not under 
take this new expedition. It does not appear that he had yet visited 
Kalmjar, though he had been twice m tho neighbourhood The 
mention of Gwaliar m connection with it seems to separate this 
altogether from the other expeditions towards Bundelkhand and the 
Lower Doab 

The following is from tho Tahatil t Alhari — 

“Li A n 413 (1021 ad) Mahmud again undertook an expedition 
against the territory of Nanda Having reached the fort of Gwaliar, 
he besieged it Four days after, the chief of the place sent mes 
sengers promising thirty five elephants, and solicited protection 
The Sultan agreed to tho terms, and from thence proceeded to 
Kalmjar This is a fort unparalleled in the whole country of Hm 
dustdn for its strengtli Ho invested this fort also, and, after a 
while, Nanda, its chief, presented three hundred elephants, and 
sued for peace As these animals were sent out of tho fort without 
riders, ‘ tho Sultan ordered the Turks to seize and mount them The 
enemy perceivmg this was much surprised, and Nanda sent a copy 
of Hind/ verses in praise of the Sultan, who gavo it to the learned 
men of Hmd and other poets avho were at his court, who all be 
stowed their admiration upon them Ho was much pleased with 
the compliment, and m return conferred on him the government 
of fifteen forts,* besides some other presents Nanda acknowledged 

* [See note in p 456 tvpra ] 

* Finshta says that in order to pot tile brarery of the Sultin s troops to the test 
the Uhja had mtexicated these depbaate 10111 drugs and that Mahmiid ordered a 
select body of horse to seize or ViU them or dnte them away from the camp 

* Among wbicli, adds Finshta, waa Khlmj&r itseKL 
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tHs faYOur by sending immense riches and jewels to the Sultan, 
who then victorionsly and triumphantly returned to G-haznin. 

“ Tn A.H. 414, Mahmud mustered all his forces, and found them, 
besides those which were employed on duty in the different parts 
of his kingdom, to consist of fifty-four thousand horse and one 
thousand three hundred elephants.” — TdbaTidt-i Aldan. 

Sixteenth Expedition, — Somndt. a.h. 416-7. — ^The accounts of this 
celebrated expedition are given in great detail by most authors. 
Those who follow [Tbn Asir and] Mirkhond make it eommence with 
416 H. Those who follow Firishta with 415 h. Dr. Bird has given 
good reason for preferring the former year, where he shows the 
necessity of paying attention to the Indian seasons in examining 
these expeditions. A few additional circumstanees, not to be found 
in the Hdbilu-s Siyar, are mentioned by other authors, and are shown 
in the following extracts. 

Though the position of Somnat is well-known in the district of 
the Guzerat peninsula, now called Bhabrewar, yet by some exti’aoi- 
dinary mistake, in which he has been followed by Eampoldi, D Her- 
belot considers it to be the same as Yiziapur in the Dekhin. 

[From the Kdmilu-t Taiodrikh of Ibn Asi'r^ : — 

“ In the year 414 n. Mahmud captured several forts and cities m 
Hind, and he also took the idol called Somnat. This idol was the 
greatest of all the idols of Hind. Every night that there was an 
eclipse the Hindus went on pilgrimage to the temple, and there con- 
gregated to the number of a hundred thousand persons. They 
believed that the souls of men after separation from the body used 
to meet there, according to their doctrine of transmigration, and 
that the ebb and flow of the tide was the worship paid to the idol 
by the sea, to the best of its power. Everything of the most ] 5 re- 
oious was brought there ; its attendants received the most valuable 
presents, and the temple was endowed with more than 10,000 vil- 

1 [The account given of this expedition by Ibn Asir is the oldest one extant, and 
lias hecn largely dra^vn upon by later ■writers. Firishta must have used it, Kazwim 
copied his account of the temple from it (see Yol. I. of tliisivork, p. 97), ° 

extracts which follow this show how much other authors are indebted to it. ® 
whole account is more specific in its details than those of its coppsts. Foi t esc 
reasons the Editor has inserted it here in MI.] 
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lagcs. In tlio tcmplo wcro nnwssed jonols of tljo most oxijuisito 
quality and mcalcuiablo value. Tho people of India ha^ o a groat 
n>er called Gang, to ^\hlcll tlicy pay tho highest honour, and into 
^\h^ch they cast tho hones of Uieir great men, m tho belief that tho 
deceased ill thus socuro an entrance to hca^ on Bet^\ cen dna nvor 
and Somiut there is a distance of about 200 parasangs, but irater 
was daily brought from it witli which tho idol ivashcd Ono 
thousand BrUimans attended ©very day to perform iho worship of 
tho idol, and to iiitroduco tho visitors Tlirco hundred persons ^vc^o 
employ ed m shaa lUg tho heads and Wards of tlio pilgrims Three 
hundred and fifty persona sang and danced at tho gate of tho 
tcmplo ll\ciy ono of Uicso recetacd a settled allowance daily 
^Vlicn iJIahmud was gaining Mctoncs and demolishing idols m 
India, tho Hindus said that Somnat was displeased with these idols, 
and that if iio Lad been satisiied with them no ono could havo 
destroyed or injured thorn Wien SLihmud heard this ho resohed 
upon mahing a campaign to destroy tins idol, bchoviDg that when 
tho Hindus saiv their praj era and imprecations to bo folso and futile, 
they would cinbraco tlio faith 

'* So ho prayed to tho iVlmigbty for aid, and loft Ghazni on tho 10th 
Sha’ban, 111 u, ivitli 30,000 liorso besides volunteers, and took tho 
road to Mulhin, which placo ho reached m tho nnddio of Bamazan 
'ITio road from thcnco to Lidia was through a barren desert, whoro 
thcro wero ncitlicr inhabitants nor food So ho collected provisions 
for tho passage, and loading 30,000 camels with water and com, ho 
started for Anhalwara After ho had crossed tho desert, ho per 
ceived on ono side a fort full of people, m which place there were 
wells Pcoplo caiuo down to conciliato him, but ho invested tlio 
jdaco, and G6d gave him victory over it, for tlio hearts of the 
inhabitants failed them tlirougli fear So ho brought tho placo under 
tho sway of Islam, killed tho inhabitants, and broke in pieces their 
images His men earned water aavay with them from thence and 
marched for Anhalwara, where they amved at tho beginmng of 
Zi 1 Ka^da 

“ Tho chief of Anhalwiro, called Blum, lied bastily, and abandon- 
ing Ins city, ho went to a certain fort for safety and to prepare him- 
self for war Yamlnu d daula ogam started for Somnat, and on his 
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marclx lie came to several forts in whicli were many images serving 
as chamberlains or heralds of Somnat;, and accordingly he (Mahmud) 
called them Shaitan. He killed the people who were in these 
places, destroyed the fortifications, broke in pieces the idols, and 
continued his march to Somnat through a desert where there was 
little water. There he met 20,000 fighting men, inhabitants of that 
coimtry, whose chiefs would not submit. So he sent some forces 
against them, who defeated them, put them to flight, and jilundered 
their possessions. From thence they marched to Dabalwarah, which 
is two days’ journey from Somnat. The people of this place 
stayed resolutely in it, believing that Somnat would utter his 
prohibition and drive back the invaders; but Mahmud took the 
place, slew the men, plundered their property, and marched on to 
Somnat. 

“ He reached Somnat on a Thursday in the middle of Zi-1 Ka’da, 
and there he beheld a strong fortress built upon the sea shore, so 
tliat it was washed by .the waves. The people of the forfwere on 
the walls amusing themselves at the expense of the confident Musul- 
mans, telling them that their deity would cut off the last man of 
them, and destroy them aU. On the morrow, which was Friday, the 
assailants advanced to the assault, and when the Hindus beheld the 
I^Iuharamadans fighting, they abandoned their posts, and left the 
walls. The Musulmans planted their ladders against the walls and 
gained the summit : then they proclaimed their success with their 
religious war-cry, and exhibited the prowess of Islam. Then fol- 
lowed a fearful slaughter, and matters wore a serious aspect. A 
body of Hindus bunded to Somnat, cast themselves on the ground 
before him, and besought him to grant them victory. Night came 
on, and the fight was susiiended. 

“ Next morning, early, the j\Iuhammadans renewed the battle, and 
made greater havoc among the Hindus, till they drove them from 
the tovm to the house of their idol, Somnat. A dreadful slaughter 
followed at the gite of the temple. Band after band of the do- 
fendors entered the temple to Somnat, and with their hands clasiied 
round their necks, wept and passionately entreated him. Then 
again they issued forth to fight until they wore .slain, and but^fow 
were left alive. These took to the sea in boats to make their escape, 
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but tho Musulmdus overtook them, oud somo ^rc^o killed and some 
A\ero drowned. 

“This Icmplo of Somndt was built ujwu fifly-sis pillars of teak 
wootl co^orcd wth lead. Tho idol iUelf was iu a ebambor; its 
height Wiis dvo cubits and its girth threo cubits. This ^^'a3 what 
appeared to tho ojo, but two cubits were (hidden) in tho basement- 
It bad no appearauco of having been Msulpturcd. Yaminu-d daula 
geize<l it, part of it ho burnt, and part of it ho c.-uricd anay with 
him to Ghazni, %\horo ho mado it a step at tho entrance of tho Jami’- 
masjtd. Tho shrino of tho idol was dark, but it was lighted by most 
extiuisitoly jewelled chaudcltera. Near the idol was a chain of gold 
to which hells were ottachetL Tlio weight of it was 200 mans. 
\yiicn a ccrtiin jxirtion of Uio night h.ad passed, this cluiu w'as 
shaken to ring the bells, and so it>u&o a fresh party of Bruhmaus to 
carry on tho worship, 'llio treasury was near, and in it there were 
many idols of gold and silver. 0\er it thoro wore veils hanging, 
set tvitli jewels, every ono of which was of iinmenso value. Tho 
worth of what was fotmd In tho t«mi>lo exceeded tw'o millions of 
dinars, all of which was taken. Tho number of the slain exceeded 
fifty thouband.” ‘ — Ihn Asir.] 

Tho following is from tho M/i : — 

“ It is said that tho temjdo of Somnat was built by ono of the 
greatest lUjas of India. 'Urn idol was cut out of solid stone, about 
five yards in height, of which tw'o were buried in tho earth. 
Mahmud, as soon as his oyo fell on Uiis idol, liftcil up his hattlo-axo 
with much anger, and struck it with such force that tho idol broke 
into pieces. Tho fraQtacixis of it wero ordered to bo taken to 
Ghaznin, and wero cast " down at Ibo threshold of tho Jami' Masjid,’ 
whero they aro lying to this day. It is a well-authcnticatod fact 
that when Mahmud was about to destroy tho idol, a crowd of 
Brahmans leprcsonted (to his nobles) that if ho would desist from 
tho mutilation they Avould pay sovcml croros of gold coins into his 
treasury. This was agreed to by many of tho nobles, who pointed 
out to tho Sultan tliat lio could not obtain so much treasure by 


* [^e conlmuatioa of this chapter, relatmg to STahnitiil’s return, will bo found, 
*uj)ra page 249.] 
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breaking tbe image, and that the proffered money would be very 
serviceable. Mahmud replied, “ I know this, but I desire that on 
the day of resurrection I should be summoned with the words, 

‘ Where is that Mahmud who broke the greatest of the heathen idols ?’ 
rather than by these : ‘ Where is that Mahmud who sold the greatest 
of the idols to the infidels for gold ? ’ ” When Mahmud demolished 
the image, he found in it so many superb jewels and rubies, that 
they amounted to, and even exceeded an hundred times the value of 
the ransom which had been offered to him by the Brahmans. 

“According to the belief of the Hindus, all the other idols in 
India held the position of attendants and deputies of Somnat. Every 
night this idol was washed with “ fresh” water brought from the 
Ganges, although that river must be more than two hundred parasangs 
distant. This river flows through the eastern part of India, and is 
held very sacred by the Hindus. They throw the bones of their 
dead into it. 

“ It is related in many authentic historical works that the revenue 
of ten thousand populated villages was set apart as an endowment 
for the expenses of the temple of Somnat, and more than one thou- 
sand Brahmans were always engaged in the worship of that idol. 
There hung in this temple a golden chain which weighed two 
hundred Indian mans. To this were attached numerous bells, and 
several persons were appointed whose duty it was to shake it at 
stated times during day and night, and summon the Brahmans to 
worship. Amongst the other attendants of this temple there were 
three hundred barbers appointed to shave the heads of the pilgrims. 
There were also three hundred musicians and five hundred dancing- 
girls attached to it ; and it was customary even for the kings and 
rajas of India to send their daughters for the service of the temple. 
A salary was fixed for every one of the attendants, and it was duly 
and punctually paid. On the occurrence of an eclipse multitudes of 
Hindus came to visit this temple from all parts of Hindustan. We 
are told by many historians that at every occurrence of this phe- 
nomenon there assembled more than two hundred thousand persons, 
bringing offerings. It is said in the history of Tbn Ash and in that 
of Hafiz AToru^ that the room in which the idol of Somnat was 

^ In Firislita tliis is related on the authority of the Zainu~l Ma-dsir. 
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placed as entirely dark, and that it as illumined by Uio rcfulgenco 
of tlio jcMcls tluit adonied tho candelabra. In the treasury of this 
tompio tlicro ^^cro also found numberless small idols of gold and sil> 
>or In shorty besides irbat fell into tlio bands of bis army from tbo 
plunder of tho citj, 3I!alimud obtained so much Mcaltb in gold, 
jo\>els, and other %aluablcs from this temple, that no other king 
iwsscssed anj tiling equal to it 

“Wien iinbuiud had concluded bis expedition against Sonindt, it 
was reported to him that lluja Blum, cliicf of Nahrwam, ivho at tho 
lirao of tho lato iinasioii bad fled aivay, bad now taken rofugo in 
tbo fort of Kandama,* wlucU was by land fortj parasangs distant 
from SomnaL ^labmud immediately advanced towards that place,* 
and when las victorious flags drow near tho fort, it was found to bo 
surrounded by much irater, and thero appeared no iray of approach- 
ing it Tlio SulUu ordered some divers to sound tlio depth of tbo 
water, and they |>omlcd him out a pLaco wbero it was fordable But 
at tho same timo tlioy said that if Uio water (tho lido) should riso at 
tho timo of their passing it would drown them all Mahmud, hav- 
ing taken tho advico of religious ^lorsoiis, and depending upon tho 
protection of the Almighty God, proceeded with his army, and 
plunged with his liorso into tbo water. Ho crossed over it in safety, 
and tho chief of the fort havang witncbsed his intrepidity, fled away 
His whole property, v\atU numerous prisoners, fell into tbo bands of 
tho army of Islam iUl men who were found m tbo fort were put 
to tbo sword * 

“After this conquest, Mahmud proceeded to invado tho temtory of 
tho Bhatts, whoso chief, being appnscd of bis intentions, proflbred 
bis obcdieiico and submission * ITio king loft lum m possession of 
Ills dominions, and returned to bis own capital of Gbaznin ” — 
Tarlkh t Alfi 

From tho Tahaltii t A1 harl — 

‘ When Mahmud resolved upon returning homo from Somnat, bo 

1 lirisMa Bajs Gandala, wbich Bnggs concerns to bo Gandait Some copies 
read Khadaba or Kliandara [Ibn Imt lias Kmdahat, tuj>ra p 2i9 li is probably 
Khandadlir m Ktthlwdj See Vol i p 446 ] 

» [The MS Ihavonscdbrcotsoffabraptljrbcrc— Ed} 

* Tbo statements m tbu paragraph «» taken from the JJatuitu-» Safd 

* This 13 also mentioned in tbo Rawsatu s Sa/d, but u not noticed by Finshta 
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learned iliat Parama Dev, one of tlie greatest Eajas of Hindustan, 
■was ipreparing to intercept Mm. The Sultan, not deeming it ad- 
visable at the time to contend with this chief, went towards Multan, 
through Sind. In this journey Ms men suffered much in some 
places from scarcity of water, and in others from want of forage. 
After enduring great difficulties, he arrived at Ghaznfn in A.n. 417. 

In this year, A1 Kadir Bi-Uah wrote a letter to him, accompanied 
with standards (signalising him as sovereign of Khurasan, Hin- 
dustan, Kimroz, and Khwarizm, and granted titles to the Sultan, his 
sons and brothers. To the Sultan he gave the title of Kahfu-d 
daulat wau-1 Islam (Guardian of the State and of the Faith) ; to 
Amir Mas’ud that of Shahabu-d daulat and Jamalu-1 Millat (Lusti’C 
of the State and Ornament of the Faith) ; to Amir Muhammad of 
Jalalu-d daulat and Jamalu-1 Millat (Gloiy of the State and Orna- 
ment of the Faith) ; and to Amir Yusuf, of Azdu-d daulat and 
Muwaiyidu-1 Millat (Support of the State and Maintainor of the 
Faith). He at the same time assured Mahmud that ho would 
recognise the person whom he should nominate as his successor. 
This letter reached the Sultan in Balkh.”® — Tabahatyi Alibari. 

The difficulties experienced in the desert are thus related by 
Minhaju-s Siraj JuzjMi. From the mention of Sind and Mansura, 
it is evident that Mahmud returned by a much more westerly coui'se 
than he pirrsued in coming ; and if we compare this narrative with 
the one given in the Jdmi’u-l Sihdydt (v. sup. p. 192), we shall be 
confirmed in this view, for the river there mentioned can be no 
other than the Sind or Panjnad. 

From the Tahalcdt-i Ndsin : — 

“ On Ms return from Somnat through the territory of Sind and 
Mansuria, he resolved to take his army by way of the desert. On 
his demand for guides, a Hindu came forward and promised to lead 
the way. When the army of Islam had for some time® marched 

‘ [These -words are not in the text bnt seem to he implied.] 

2 This letter must hare heen -written in reply to one addressed to him hy Mahmhd 
after his capture of Somnht, from which there is an extract given in Thfii’s history. 

3 [The text says “ yaTcshahd.” In the Jdmi’u-l Rikdydt the period is said to have 
heen three days — stiyra, p. 1 92.] 
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limi, and it bccnmo Uiuo (o call a liilt, people went m scarcli 
of water, but it iros nottbcni fjund lljo StiKaii bummoned tlio 
,i;xndo to his j)rcK.ncc, imd asked him where water was procurable 
IIo ixphtnl, “I ha\o devoted wj hfo for Iho b.iko of my deity 
boom it, and baxo brought theo and thj nnn^ into tins dc'^ert, whoro 
no w“4(cr IS, in oriltr that all may jkcnsh ' 'llio SulUiu ordered 
tbo gtudo to bo kilW, and tho army to tncamp Uo rested 
pitKiilJy until* nialit cmio cn, and ihtn tlio SulLiij went aside from 
ibo ojup, and prohlrating hittn>clf on tlio eirth, entreated with tho 
deH-jK-st suj pholiou \Imi„hly ftu«l for mil in tins extremity "When 
about a ipi jri*.r of l’ o nioht hvl clap-^al, a bj,ht shono to tho north 
of tho camp 'nm Stilt m onKred hw nnny to iinrcli m tint 
dirx-ction, ami wlieji diy hroko iho Omnj|)ol4.ul led them lo a pHco 
wliero theru was a supply of w iU.r nius did all tho ilusulmaua 
c^|>o from this imminent dan^jer”* — Tah^iul-i iYJiirl 

Iroiu tho It III, tiu $ Si/il 

"U i**reln«.d Out when Sultan Mahmud had aclnoaed tho con* 
quest uf boimut, ho wuhed to fix his residenco thcro for fiomo years, 
(bo country was \«.ry extensile, [H>bM.ssctl many unusual 
a as arc!) as sovenl mines winch produced pure gold 

IndLiu ruhies wero brought Uicro from Sanndt]), ouo of tlio 
di|>cndeneieH of tho kingdom of Guzerit Ills ministers represented 
to him tint to fotbaku Khuriban, which hid been taken from Lis 
enemies after bO mmy Kittles, and to luoko Somiut tho bc,it of 
guicnimcnt was \ery improper Jn bhort, tho King mido up Ins 
mind to return, and onleixd tliat eomo man should bo appointed 
to bold und tarry on tho nJimmstratiou of tho country Tho 
immstcrs observed tint it was imiiosbiblo for a stranger to moin- 
tiuu [‘Os'^ession, and tlicreforo bo should assign it to ono of tho 
mtiio clnefs. 'Iho SulUn acconbngly hold a council to eottlo tlio 
nomination, m conturreiioo with such of tho mlnbitants as were 
«cll aibiKJhcil lowurJs liim Somo of tlioiu represontod to lum timt 
oiiioiigbt tho aiiLicut nj} al faimlit-s uo houbo u as so uoblo as that of 
tho DahbhiKuui, of whom only ono mcuihor suniToJ, and ho had 

‘ I itUUU miu tli«t IMO, of llio Itooi • died r»smg m.d from tiro mloIcraWo heat 
ftiuItUmt 
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assumed the habit of a Brahman, and -was devoted to philosophical 
pursuits and austerity.^ — Itaimtti-s Safd.^ 

With respect to the name of Somniit, Binshta observes “that 
Soma was the name of a prince, after whom the idol Nit was 
called — ^Nat signifying among the Hindus lord or chief — and is 
rendered applicable to idols. Thus we have Jagnat, the lord of the 
creation.” Bird, in one pai-t of his work, says that it is derived from 
the Sanskrit Sivayamhhu Ndth^ “self-existing lord but in another 
part, more correctly, from Soma Nath, “ the moon-lord,” or “ regent 
of the moon,” which was one of the names under which !Mahadeva 
was worshipped. It is evident from the statement of Al Bi'runi 
that Somnat was no idol, but the lingam or phallic emblem of that 
deity. • The embellishments of the story have been commented on 
by Wilson. “ The earlier Muhammadan Writers say nothing of the 
mutilation of its features, for, in fact, it had none ; nothing of the 
treasures it contained, which, as it was solid, could not have been 
within it. Firishta invents the hidden treasure of rubies 

and pearls with quite as little warrant. Somnath was in fact a linga, 
a nath, or deity ascribed to Soma, the moon, as having been erected 
by him in honour of Siva. It was one of the twelve principal types 
of that deity, which were celebrated in India at the time of the first 
Muhammadan invasion.” That there were, however, precious stones 
upon this lingam we know from the account of Al Birum', who tells 
us that the top was garnished with them and with gold. He also 
informs us that the name of “moon-lord” was derived from the fact 
of the stone being washed with more , particular ceremony twice 
during the month, at the full and new moon. 

The resemblance which the Muhammadan authors wish to establish 
between this lingam and the Arabian Lat seems to be a mere fancy ; 
for though there was doubtless at one time considerable connection 
between these parts of India and Arabia, it does not appear to have 
been exemplified in this particular instance. 

There is one other matter which seems to require a passing notice 
in this place, as of late years it has engaged some attention. I 
allude to the removal of the Somnat gates. 


^ See infra, extracts from Majma'-i Wasdyd.J 


* [Lith. Ed., Vol. iv. p. 48.] 
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ScccnUcnih EziJcdition.—JdUofJwl (^.n. 117.— Tlusexpaditionis 
also recorded only by tbo lator authorities, but tlio attack upon tlio 
Jdta is not in itself improbable, though somo of its attendant circum- 
stances are. It is probable tliat, on tlio dissolution of Uio kingdom 
of Lahore, the Jdta of Uio Jud hills acquired cousidcrablo power, 
and by predatory incursions were ahlo to harry their neighbours, 
Tlicir advancoa>o far from their owu country (o attack thoiluhamma- 
dau army, and the strength of tlio forco with which they opjwscdit, 
show that they jwsscssed no ineonstderablo pow'cr. From a passage 
quoted by il. Ilcinaud from U»o huIwiiYu-I !ratcdri7.7i, (116 n.), it 
apiwara tliat they had inaaded tho jiriucipality of ilansura and 
had forced tho Jliisiilmln Amir to abjure his religion.* It docs not 
quite appear what particular portion of tbo hilly cxmiitry is hero 
meant, but most probably tlio Salt range, on tho part nearest to 
JIultin. llio Jlta havo now moved further to tho north and cast, 
but some of their eUns point to tho Salt range as their original scats. 

Tlio chief improbability, and it is almost iiisuruiountablo, consists 
111 Mabinud’s being ablo to organise n powerfiJ fleet of fourteen bun- 
dred bo Ua at Multan, and tn being opposed by at least four thousand 
boats nianncd by mountaineers. Even In a timo of tho briskest 
trade, fourteen liuudrcd boats could not bo collected in all tho rivers 
of tho Panjib- It is oLo remarkable that Mahmud should cLooso 
to fight at all on tho river, when his veteran troops would havo been 
so much more cfTectivo on land than on water. If ho could havo 
equi])pcJ so largo a fleet on a sudden cTacrgcncy, it adds to fJio 
surpiiso which Llphinstono invites us to entertain, that Mahmud, 
neither in going to or rctumiiig from Somiut availed himself of tho 
Indus. On his return, how'ovcr, ho docs seem to havo como for some 
way on tho banka of tho Indus. 

As tho year 417 ir. began on tho 22nd Fob., 102C, tJiero was amide 
timo for Malimud to havo returned to Ghazni in order to escape tho 
heats and rains of Hindustan, and return ogaiu to Multan before the 
Ghazni winter, all within tho snmo year. 

TIio following account is taken from Nizamu-d din Ahmad 

“ In tho samo year { 117 n.), tho SulUn, with a view to punish the 
Juts, who had molested his army on his return from Sorandt, led a 
* Zfeiwurt tur Pladtt p. 272. 
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large force towards Multan, and wlien lie arrived there he ordered 
fourteen hundred boats to be built, each of which was armed with 
three firm iron spikes, projectiag one from the prow and two from the 
sides, so that anything which came in contact with them would 
infallibly be destroyed.^ In each boat were twenty archers, with 
bows and arrows, grenades,^ and naphtha ; and in this way they 
proceeded to attack the Jats, who having intelligence of the arma- 
ment, sent their families into the islands and prepared themselves for 
the conflict. They launched, according to some, four, and according 
to others, eight thousand boats, manned and armed, ready to engage 
the Muhammadans. Both fleets met, and a desperate conflict ensued. 
Every boat of the Jats that approached the Moslem fleet, when it 
received the shock of the projecting ’spikes, was broken and over- 
turned. Thus most of the Jats were drowned, and those who were 
not so destroyed were put to the sword.® The Sultan’s army pro- 
ceeded to the places where their families were concealed, and took 
them all prisoners. The Sultan then returned victorious to Ghaz- 
nin.” — Tahakdt-i Alchari. 


NOTE E. 

Coins of the Ghaznivides and Ghorians. 

[“The Coins of the Kings of Ghazni” form the subject of two 
valuable papers by Mr. Thomas in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society,^ the last of which is followed by a supplement on the 
Coins of the Ghori dynasty. The same writer has also published 
two papers on the Coins of the “ Patan Sultans of Hindustan,” 
beginning with Muhammad Ghori (1193 a.d.), and extending to 
Sikandar Shah (1554 a.d.) These articles contain so much that is 
useful by way of coiTection and illustration, that a few extracts and 
a general summary of the results so far as they relate to the reigns 
noticed in the present voliune are here given. 


^ Por a similar mode of armament about tbe same period, see Chronicles of the 
Crusades, p. 199. 

' Pi )• . Apparently some esplosiYC or inflammable missile.] 

L Jj'J 


® Firi«bta adds that some of the Jit boats vere set on fire. 
* [S'cl. ii. p. 2G7, and Yol. x\ii. p. 138.] 
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Among tbo couia noticcil by Mr Tliomas is an important one 
aescnbeil by AI Dorn m tbo Bullclui de I Academic ImpCriah dea 
Sciences dc Saint Pekrsbourj, Tom xii , 18o5 Tbis is a com struck 
at Gbaziii in 3o9 a ii , bearing tbo ii'imo of tbo Samaui suzoram 
3klansur bm Nub and of Bilkatigiu as ruler m Gbaznf Tbo suc- 
cession of Bilkatigtn after tbo death of Alptigtn has been passed 
unnoticed by almost all hisionnua, but tbo Jam’u I Ilikaijdt has two 
stones (pp 180-181 sapra) m which ho is spoken of as ruler, and 
tbo Tahal at t Kdairi (p 267 supra), on tbo autbonty of Baib'ikf, 
states that Bilkatigfn iias raised to tbo throne on tho death of 
Alptigui’s son, Abu Is hak (m 367 a u ), and that bo reigned two 
jears 

Fmshta's ^or6lon is that Alptigin conquered Ghaznf m 351, and 
died in 365, when bo was succeeded by bis son, Abu Ishak, who 
djing tno jears afterwards, was followed by Subuktigiu This 
account is consistent in itself, but it is not reconcilable with the fact of 
Bdkatigin’s com boanng tbo date of 359 It can birdly bo supposed 
tliat tbo namo of Bilkatighi would bo found upon a com struck at 
Gbozuf m tlio life timo of .lUptigin, although uidccd tbero are corns 
extant bcaruig tho same namo Bilkatig/n which were struck at 
Balkb twepty fivo years earlier lu a u 324 

Tho Tabalat i Naatri (page 267 supra) states that Alptigm died 
eight jears after tho conquest of Ghaznf, which is placed by Tinshta 
in 351 (962 ad) This would inako tho year of his death to bo 
359 (969 ad), tbo date of Bilkatigfn’s com llr Thomas, therefore, 
places tbo death of Alpligfu in 359, leaving tbo interval between 
that jear and 3GC, tlio date of Subuktigme accession, to be filled up 
by Abu Is bak and Bilkatigm 

“ Tho opinion advanced by many Slubammadan authors that 
Subuktigiu should bo looked upon as tho first monarch of tho 
Ghaznavi race, is not homo out by tbo record on his money on the 
contrary, however powerful and virtually ludependeut they may 
have been, Subuktigiu, Isma’il, and Mahmud himself lu the early 
days of hia rise, all acknowledged the supremacy of tho SarnSni 
emperors, and duly inscribed on tho currency struck by themselves 
ns local governors, the namo of tho Lord Z^aramount, under whom 
they hold dominion It was not until tho year 389 a n (999 ad) 
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that the house of Ghazni assumed independence as soYcreign piinces, 
which event is duly marked on Mahmud’s medals of the period, in 
the rejection of the name of the Suzerain Samani, and the addition 
of the prefix Amir to his own titles. 

“ The numerous coins of Mahmud, in their varied titular super- 
scriptions, mark most distinctly the progressive epochs of his event- 
ful career, commencing with the comparatively humble pimnomen 
of Saifu-d daula, bestowed on him by Nuh bin. Mansur in 384 a.h.j 
proceeding onwards to the then usual Samani titles of sovereignty, 
A1 amir, As Saiyid, conjoined with the epithets Taminu-d daula and 
Aminu-l millat conferred on him by the Khalif A1 Kadir-bi-llah, 
advancing next to the appellation Nizamu-d din, and the occasional 
prefix of the pompous designations of Maliku-1 Mamalik and 
Maliku-1 muluk, and finally ending in the disuse of all titular 
adjuncts, and the simple inscription of the now truly celebrated 
name he had received at his birth, 

“ The absence of any numismatic record of the title of Ghazi, 
said to have been adopted by Mahmud on his return from some of 
his early expeditions into India, leads to an inference, not altogether 
unsupported by other negative evidence, that the term in question 
was not introduced into current use, in the full sense of its more 
modern acceptance, tfil a somewhat later period. 

O ^1.' O il? i'jf 

“ Mahmud is related to have assumed the title of ‘ Sultan,’ and to 
have been the first Oriental potentate who appropriated this term,^ 
A reference to the coins of this prince, however, leads to some doubt 
on the subject, and although their testimony in no wise militates 
against the generally received account of the origin of the designa- 
tion, yet it inferentially controverts the assertion of its immediate 
adoption and use by Mahmud himself. Had Mahmud 

assumed this preenomen, or had he received it from any competent 
authority, he would most probably have inscribed the appellation on 
his coins, whereon it will be seen he at one time much rejoiced to 
record his greatness. Moreover, had this title been adopted and 
employed by Mahmud in the sense in which it was subseqiiently 
used, it is but reasonable to infer that it would have been continued 

1 EJittldsaitt-l AJchMn (Price), iL 282; Elphinstone' s India, i. 538. 
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by bis immcdiato successors, and, as sucb, would ba-vo appeared on 
tbeir monoj , vrbcrcas, tlio first Qbaznav 1 sovereign wbo stamps bis 
comigo witb tbo terra is Ibribim. 451 a n During the interval, 
tbo designation liad already been appropriated by another dynasty, 
tbo Saljuk Tugbnl Beg having ontitlod himself Sultan so early as 
437 A u ,i[ not before tbit date 

O O o o 

“ Tlio coins of !Mnbraud also nfibrd ovidcnco on tbo non recognition 
of tbo Kliabf A1 K idir bi llab in tbo provmco of Khurasan, until 
about eight years subsequent to bis virtual accession It is necessary 
to prcmiso tbit m tbo jeir 381 ah tbo Kbalif A1 Taia’li ll a b was 
dethroned by tbo Bun aibido Bab4ti d daula tbo tlicn Aitifi u 1 umari 
of tbo Court of Bagbddd, and bis place supplied by Ahmad bm 
Is’bak, who was elo\itod to Uio Khilafat under tbo dcnommation of 
Ai Kadir bi llab Tbo author of tbo Turdh » Gu^ida relates that 
*tbo people of tbo province of Kburasdn objecting to this super 
cession, ivbicb was justified by no ofieuco on Uie part of tbo lato 
pontiff, continued to rccito tbo pubbo prayers m bis name, and it 
was not until ^lobmud of Gboznf, m disavowing bis allegiance to 
tbo Sam^nfs, bccarao supremo in that country, that any alteration in 
tbo practice wis effected, when Mibnmd, betuecn whom and tbo 
now Imam tbero existed a fnendly understanding, directed the 
Khtiihah to bo read m tbo uamo of Al Kadir ’ 

“ Tbo accuracy of this relation is fully homo out by tbo arebajo 
logical OMdeuco fumisbcd by tbo collection under notice Mahmud s 
coins mvanably beorrag tbo designation of tbo superseded Kbabf 
Al Taia’ in conjunction ivitb bis own early title of Saifu d daula up 
to the year 387 n , while bis money of a closely subsequent period 
IS marked by tbo fiiraiiltancous oppcaranco of tbo name of Al Kadir 
in association with bis oivn newly received titles of Yamfnu d daula 
and Aminu 1 millat ' Another modal bears unusually expbcit tcsti 
mony to this self imposed submission, m tbo addition made to 
Mahmud’s detailed honorary denommatious which are here seen to 

» [These passages are Tcry suggestiTC The honours and high sounding titles 
conferred upon ilahnuid as a champion of the Faith had been well earned, but hu 
menta might perl aps hato passed unrewarded, but for the personal semce rendered 
to tho usurping Khalif ] 

TOI. II 


31 
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conclude ■with the novel designation of Wall Amini-l mumhiin — 
Servant of the Commander of the Faithful.” 

The coins of Alptigfn hoar the name of the Samani sovereign 
’Ahdu-1 malik, follo'wed hy “ Alptigin.” That of Billcatigi'n has the 
name of Mansur bin N'uhj and below it ‘‘ Bilkatigi'n.” Those of 
Subuktigi'n are of similar character. They bear the names of Nuh 
bin Mansur and Subuktigln, as also that of the Khalif At Taia’- 
li-llah. 

The various legends on the coins of Mahm'ud have been already 
noticed, 

Muhammad. — The legend is, “ Jdlalu-d danlat %oa jamalu-l millat, 
Muhammad bin Mahmud ; — the glory of the State and the beauty of 
the Faith, Muhammad son of Mahmud.” 

Another coin bears his father’s titles, “ Yaminu-d dardat wa 
Aminu-l Millat, Nizdmu-d din Ahu-l Kdsim Muhammad hin Mahmud.'^ 

The name of the Khalifa A1 Kadir bi-llah also appears. 

MAs’dn. — The coins of this sovereign differ considerably in their 
legends. Some have the simjile legend “ Mas^nd” or “Mas’tid hin 
Mahmud.” Others have the titles “ Sultdmi-l mu’azzam, Malihti-l 
’dlam; the great Sultan, king of the world.” Another legend is 
equally high sounding, but of a religious character. “ JSfdsir dtnu 
’llah JSdfiz Hhddu,-llah, Zahir Khalifu-llah; defender of the religion 
of God, protector of the servants of God, supporter of the Khalifa 
of God.” In others this is contracted into “ Ndsiru-d dinu-llali 
Abu Sd’id Mas’ud hin Mahmud” and in others changed into 
“ Ndsiru-d dinu-llah Sdfiz ’ibddu-llah ; defender of the religion of 
God, protector of the servants of God.” On the earlier coins the 
name of the Khalifa A1 Kadir bi-llah appears, on later ones the 
name of A1 Kaim hi Amru-Uah, his son and successor designate is 
added, and after the death of A1 Kadir the name of A1 Kaim appears 
alone. 

Maudud. — “ Shahdhu-d daulat wa Kuthu-l millat ; the meteor of 
the State and the pole-star of Keligion.” In some coins “ Ahu-l 
fath ; father of victory ” is added ; and in others it is substituted 
for Kidhu-l Millat. Another variety in the legend is “ Fakhru-l 
imlat, the glory of the faith.” 

The name of the Khalifa, A1 Kaim hi Amru-llah. 
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Mnou-n daulat, Zainu-l millat, Sharafu-Uali ; 

tbo glory of tUo Stito, tho omamcut of Ileligion, tlio honoured of 
God.” 

KliaKfa’s nuTiio, A1 Kaim bi Amru>llah. 

Faiikuku-z (d.-— O a somo coins tho simple name Famhh-zdd" 
or “Farnilh-zud liii Ma*sud" On others tho titles **Jamdlu-d 
danlat tea Kamdlu-l «u7/a£; tho ornament of tho State and tho Por- 
foction of llcligioxu” Ho is also called in somo *‘Abu Shujd', father 
of courage.” 

Kamo of tho Khalifa, iU Kaim bi Amru-llah, 

Tho legends of tlio coins issued in tho long reign are 
very various. Tho simplest is “ IbrdltUn 6m Alas'dd." Another is 
” Ahd ^Itizajfdr IhrahUn.*’ Othersaro “ SiiUdnit-l 'azam, tJio great Sul- 
tan;” "ZaJdrtt-ddatilal, tlio protector of tho State;” “ Xasiru-d daulat, 
“ ZahiruA millat, defender of tho State and protector of tho Faith;” 
Kdhirud muluJc, Saii/tdu‘$ Saldttn, conqueror of kings and chief of 
monnrehs.” 

Tlio Khalifa's namo A1 Kaim bi Amru-llah. 

Ma8*i5d II. — S<»’d, tlio happy;” ” Stdfanu-1 'ozam, tho great 
king; **SuUdnu-l ’dd//, tho just king;” Ald'a^d daulat wa Sandu-l 
millat, supremo in tho State, pre-eminent in Religion;” '‘ZaUrud 
(mdn, dofeudor of tho Faith ;” *'Nizdmu-d d!n, administrator of Reli- 
gion;” ” dfaulua-s SaWtm, king of kings.” All theso various titles 
were used, .and sometimes two or moro of them on ono coin. 

Tho Khalifa’s name, A1 Jlustazhar bi-llah. 

Arsl(n. — •“ As SuUdnu-l 'azam, Sultdnu-d daulat, MalHs Arsldn tin 
jllas’ud" 

Tho Khalifa, A1 llustazhar bi-llnh. 

BahrIii.— ““ Sah dm ShaJt, SuUdnn-l *azam, Yaminu-d daulat." 

Iflialifa, A1 Slustarshad bi-lJah. 

KiiusmJ SilCii. — “As SuUdnud ’azam, HfuVzzu-cI daulat, Tho Great 
Sultan, Glory of tho State.” 

Khalifa, A1 3Iuktafi l-Amru-llalu 

Kuusuu Sultdnu-l *azam ; Taju-d datdat, Crown of the 

State ; Sirdju-d daulat, Lamp of tho State.” 

Khalifas, Muktafi and Mustanjid. 

MunAJDiAD GnoRi.— This conqueror is called by many historians 
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APPENDIX E, 

Tho follo^7ing extracts are taken from tlirco works resembling tho 
JdaxVu-l Sikdi/dt. Liko tho tTdmr, tbeso %York8 aro of a general 
character, but tbo stories selected from them wero intended by Sir 
n. Elliot to illustrate tbo reigns of tbo Gbazuiridos, and tbo extracts 
relate almost exclusively kr that dynasty. Tho Appendix to this 
volume tbereforo scema tbo most appropriate place for tbeir appear- 
ance. If introduced in chronological sequence, two of tbo extracts 
would como in much later and be far_ removed from tbo other works 
on tbo Gboznivido dynasty. 

Extracts from the Mdjvia’-i Wasdyd. 

[Tlio following stories oro taken from a work which tbo Munshi 
who translated them calls NasdyaJi, In tbo list of works 

preiized to SirJL Elliot’s original relume it is entered **No. nxxrx. 
Wassaya, Nbamu-l Hulk.” No copy of tho work is to bo found in 
Sir H. Elliot's library, nor bavo I been ablo to obtain access to one. 
There is no doubt, however, that tho extracts ore derived from tbo 
work of Nizdmu-l Hulk Tusi, tbo celebrated wazir of Holik Shdh 
Saljdk. This work was largely used by nammer in bis Eistory 
of the Auasiins, and bo refers to it as tho •* TTa^saya, or Political 
Institutes of Nizamu-I Hulk.” Tbo titloof tbo work then is Majma'-i 
Wasdyd ; but it is possible that tbo copy usod by the Hunsbi boro 
tbo titlo jUVi/ma’t Nasdih, which is almost identical in signification. 
Tbo work consists of a series of counsels addressed to the author’s 
own sons. 

Halik Sbdb Saljuk reigned from 1072 to 1092 a.d., and Nizamu-1 
Hulk foil by tbo dagger of au assassin ono month before the death 
of bis master. Tbo ^vork, tbon, was written in tlio decline of the 
Qbaznirido dynasty ; and a low stories relating to thorn and to India 
bavo been selected. Ono passago concerning Nizamu-I Hulk him- 
self, and Hasan Sabdb tbo founder of tbo sect of the Assassins, has 
no direct reforenco to India, but it is interesting, and it enables us to 
identify tbo work as being tbo same as that used by Hammer. (See 
Eislory of the A&sassins, TrausL p. 44.) 

Tbo wording of the Extracts has been revised in part by Sir H. 
Elliot and in part by some unknown band, but the translation seems 
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not to have been tested ; it must therefore rest upon the authority of 
the Munshi.^] 

Klmdja ’Alt EJieslidioand. 

In the hegmning of Sultan Suhuktigin’s reign the office of Wazir 
■was conferred on Khwaja Ahu-1 ’Abbas Isfarainf, but Amfr ’All 
Kheshawand, who was the head of the Hajibs and one of the 
greatest and most trustworthy officers of the Sultan, entertained 
hostility against him. The Khwaja had informed the King of this, 
and therefore his Majesty was never angry with him. Although 
complaints were brought against him from different parts of the 
country, and his every action was immediately reported, yet the 
King saw no occasion to call him to account. If any person repre- 
sented to the King any irregularity or misconduct on the part of the 
Khwaja, he considered the man had been instructed by ’Ali Khesha- 
wand; who at last, seeiug his endeavours useless, abandoned the pur- 
suit, hut only waited for a suitable opportunity. At last the star of 
the Khwaja’s fortune began to decline, and the country under his rule 
fell into disorder. He appointed unjust governors in the provinces, 
who exercised tyranny over the subjects, so that a large portion 
of the country became desolate. In Khurasan and the bordering 
countries, more especially, such a dreadful famine prevailed, that it 
is recorded in history, and an account of it is given in many his- 
torical works. In short, the government assessment upon the lands 
was not at all realised, and the majority of the people emigrated 
from the country. Khwaja Abu-1 ’Abbas’ only resource on seeing 
these circumstances, was to throw himself upon the King’s mercy, 
and solicit remission. Eeports were sent to his Majesty from all 
quarters, and the Khwaja being greatly troubled and alarmed, sent 
in his resignation of the office of Wazir. The Sultan said he should 
suffer no punishment or injury if he paid into the treasury all the 
money which he had realized from the country, and which had been 
entered in his own accounts. On doing this he should bo acquitted. 
The office of Diwan was, however, conferred on Eliwaja Abu-1 
Hakk Muhammad, son of Husain of Balkh. In this matter Shamsu-1 

^ [See Hammer, RUionj of the Assassins; D'Herljelot, Maieh-schah ; YuUer’s 
Gesh. dcr Seldschuhcn, 102, ICO ; Defremery, Sisioire dos ScIdjoiiMdcs.'] 
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Kali KUw.ija Abmail Hasan was mado mediator botivoon the Sdtaa 
and Kliwaja Abu*l ’Abbds, and ho took tbo messages from the 
oao to tbo other. After much correspondence, it was settled that 
tbo Kbivaja should pay one hundred thousand dinars into the royal 
treasury. Tbo Kbw.aja accordingly engaged to satisfy tbo demand, and 
bo delivered all tbo property, movable and immovable, which bo 
bad amassed during bia former employments of deputy of tbo 'amids, 
superintondont of tbo post-offico at Kburusdu, and minister of tho 
Sultdn. After bo bad given over everything that bo possessed, bo 
represented ‘bis indigcnco and poverty to tho King, who compas- 
sionated his case, and having called him to his prcscnco, said, if 
you swear by ray soul and bead to your pauperism, nobody sli. ill 
hurt you. Ho answered, I will not swear till I again enquiro of 
my '\vi^c3, children, and dependents, and if I find anything remain- 
ing with them, I will send it to tho King, mid then take tho oath. 
Haring said this, ho returned, and on administering very bindmg 
oaths and using all kinds of threats, ho found that some small things 
belonging to his son wero in tho possession of a merchant. Ho 
took them also, and sent them to tbo royal treasury, and after this 
bo sworo to bis indigcnco by tbo King’s soul and bead. ’All Kho- 
sluwand, however, was still seeking causo to disgrace him and make 
him feel tho result of his animosity, although at tho samo time he 
was awaro of tho oath that Khwaja Abu-l ’Abbds bad taken. 

At this juncturo tlio Sultan undertook on expedition to Hindustan, 
and ono day 'All Kbcsha>vand, having gone to him while he was 
sitting alone, told him how ho had long siaco known tbo deceitful 
conduct of Abu-1 ’Abbas, and that bo bad several times determined 
to bring it beforo bis Majesty’s notice, but bo bad hesitated lest tho 
representation of it might bo put down to some selfish motive. 
Your Majesty, said bo, has discovered bis other faults and embezzle- 
ments without my help, and now he has sworn to his indigence 
falsely, becauso bo has still in bis possession somo rarities of such 
value that few kings can boast of in their stores. The Sultan was 
much surprised on bearing tbeso words, and said, If it is true, 
Abu-1 ’Abbas deserves great punishment. ’Alf Kheshawand ob- 
served, If tho King order me, I can provo my assertion. The King 
remarked that in case he failed to prove it he should suffer death. 
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This "was agreed to, and ’Ali Eheshawand departed from the King’s 
presence. 

At this time Khwaja Ahu-1 ’Abbas was in confinement in one of 
the forts. ’All Kheshawand, among the plunder from one of the 
kings of Hindustan, had obtained a dagger from his treasury, the 
handle of which was adorned with a large ruby of Yemen, sixty 
miskals in weight. He had also taken from the store of the Samam 
kings a jar which contained a sir of syrup. He had concealed these 
from eveiy person that the King might not know of them. He now 
took both these rarities to the fort, and placed Khwaja Abu-1 ’Abbas 
in charge of his own men. After a few days he returned to the court, 
and having brought the dagger and the jar with him, he reported 
to the King that after many difficulties, and menaces and threats, he 
had discovered them ; that one of them had belonged to the sove- 
reigns of India, and was sent as a present to the throne, but that 
the Khwaja had concealed it; and that the other he had stolen at the 
time when the treasury of the S^ani kings was taken possession 
of. Now, said he to the Sultan, what are your orders ? Shall we 
take strong measures against him to realize the arrears or not? 
The King, in great rage, replied, I give you both these things, and 
you may exact from him the remainder of the government demands 
by any means you like. After this the Sultan proceeded to India, 
and ’All Kheshawand delivered the poor minister to his enemies, by 
whose severities he met the mercy of God. 

Troubles of a Minister. 

The object of relating this story here is to show that to be at 
enmity with great and powerful men is very dangerous, and is sure 
to bring evil. May God protect and help us 1 

Certain classes of men are particularly deserving of patronage and 
encouragement, such as the literati, the judicial and revenue officers, 
secretaries, ambassadors, and envoys. In all political and revenue 
matters their advice should be taken, because by this much benefit 
is derived and gi-eat advantage obtained. The aid of these people 
is indispensably necessary. It is impossible to manage the affairs 
of a kingdom -without their instrumentality, and a minister can 
do nothing without their assistance. The difficult point is, that 
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tlio lainistor’s life, not to mention liis property and wcaltli, is endan* 
gored. If a man, then, must choose Uio profession of a minister, ho 
should obtain tho help and co-operation of these men, and conciliato 
them by affability and kindness. Ho should raiso them by hia 
bounty and favour from indigence and poverty to opulence and 
abundance, from insignificanco and meanness to dignity and import- 
ance, BO that if any person should bo envious of him, tlioy may 
through gratitude ^vo him osstsionco, and remain loj'al and devoted 
to bis cause, neither opposing nor revolting from him, but prevent- 
ing others by their examples from guarrolling wth him. For when 
ono person shows a rebellious spirit others join with him either 
secretly or openly, particularly those who may have suffered any hurt 
from tho minister, oraro jealous of his preferment. But perhaps you 
think, that if relations and conddants and trustworthy men bo ap- 
pointed to all odees, no mismanagement can take place or loss bo 
sustained. You must know that this is a great mistako. Because, 
on tlio contrary, it is very dangerous for a minister to entrust his 
relations with (ho government duties. Don’t you know that from 
tho great conddcnco and implicit rcltonco which I place in your 
brothers, I Imvo appointed them to conduct the affairs of tho king- 
dom and have mode them eupciinlcDdents of all tho odeers of tho dif- 
ferent divisions of tho country, and have entrusted ono of them with 
tho privilege of exercising a general control over all, and of report- 
ing all matters, good or bad, to mo. I am sure that they will strive 
to tho utmost of their power to uphold their character and preserve 
my fame. Jfow-a-days, however, Iho chief lady is displeased with 
mo bccauso she wishes that tho Sult^ should appoint her son his 
heir-apparent ; but her object is not realised, because he sees the 
marks of greater intolHgonco, wisdom, and prudence, as well as tho 
symptoms of greatness and royalty in BarkiySruk ; while she con- 
siders him of no worth, and thinks that I have persuaded the King 
to entertain the opinion. At all events, she is disgusted with mo, 
and seeks on all sides to find some ono whom she may persuade to 
rise against mo and make tho Sultan angry with me. She is in 
search of my enemies and adversaries, but finds none, and therefore 
can only complain to tho King that the Khwaja has sent hia people 
to different parts of tho kingdom. This is known to nobody else but 
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liimself, but it has made an imj)ression upon the King’s mind. 
Still, if Grod please, the end -will be good and no evil •will ensue. I 
mean to say that if we entrust our relations and kinsmen with offices 
it creates suspicions against us, and is considered incompatible with 
honesty and justice ; but if we employ strangers, may God protect us 
from their rebellion and quarrels ! You know well what injuries I 
have received, am receiving, and must receive, from these j)eoplo. 
The origin of my quarrel -with him (Ilasan Sabah) was through 
Imam Muwafik Naishapuri (may the Almighty cause his soul to 
enjoy peace!) who was one of the most learned and holy men 
of Khurasan. His age had advanced beyond seventy-five, and 
he was Icnown to be a very successful teacher. Every lad 
that read the Kuran and religious books with him obtained a great 
degree of proficiency in that branch of learning. Eor tliis reason 
my father sent me "with the Saint ’Abdu-s Samad from Tus to 
Naishapdr, and I became his scholar. He showed me much kind- 
ness and favour, and I felt great love and affection towards him. I 
was his scholar for four years, and he taught me with great attention 
and care. I was associated with four other students who were of 
equal age with me, and possessed great quickness of perception and 
solidity of judgment. After leaving the Imam they always came to 
me, and we sat together and repeated our past lessons. Hakim 
’Umar of Naishapur did not change his ancestor’s abode. He was 
born in Kaishapur and continued to reside in it. The father of 
Makhzul Ibn Sabah ’Ali Bin Muhammad Bin Ja’far was a very 
pious man, and bigoted in his religion. He generally resided in 
Be, and Abu Muslim Kazi, the ruler of the country, placed great 
confidence and faith in him, so that he referred to him all questions 
which arose regarding the Sunni persuasion, and also consulted with 
him in all matters of dispute. He always spoke oracular words ; 
but to lower himself in the estimation of Abu Muslim he com- 
mitted absurd and unlawful deeds. 

As Imam Muwafik Haishapuri was the head of the people who 
followed the doctrines of the Sunni religion, that artful man, to 
clear himself of the charge of being a Eafizi, brought his son to 
Naishapur and placed him under the care of the said Imam, and 
himself, like a saint, chose a solitary life. At times he ascribed his 
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descent to an infidel family of Ghazat, and said that La was a 
descendant of Sabah Kbamfr/, that hia father came from Yemen to 
Kufa, from that place to Kum, and from thence to Ee But the 
citizens of Ee, particularly the people of the oountty of Tus, denied 
tho fact, and affirmed that hia forefathers were natives of their 
country In short, one day ’Umar Khayam (one of my schoolfellows) 
said to me, it is well Lnown that the pupils of Imam Muwafik are sure 
to become men of fortune There is no doubt of this, hut let us make 
some agreement of union, to be fulfilled on one of the party becoming 
wealthy ? I replied, you may propose any you like He observed, I 
propose that if any one of us become neb, ho shall diiido his wealth 
equally with the other, and not consider it his own property I 
agreed, and this was the promise made between us It so happened 
that I went to Khurasan, Mawarau n nahr, Ghazum, and Kabul, as I 
have shortly related before "When I returned from these places I was 
entrusted with tho office of minister, and m the reign of Alp 
Arslan, Hakfm ’(Jmar Khayam came to me, and 1 entuoly fulfilled 
my promise First, I received him inth great honour and respect, 
and gave him presents, and then 1 told him, you are a clover and 
qualified man, worthy of being the head of all the King s officors, 
and by virtue of being a scholar of Imam lluwafik, you shall be 
blessed in this office lAvill bring you to the notice of the Sultan, 
and speak to him of your mtelligence and honesty, m such terms 
that he will place confidence in you m the same degree that ho does 
m me On this, Hakim ’Umar observed, “you are of noble birth, 
and possess a generous disposition and excellent morals and these 
induce you to do mo this favour Othenvise how could such an 
insignificant man as I am expect this kindness and hospitality from 
the minister of a kingdom which extends fx*om east to west I 
value your favour tho more because it is shown with smeenty, and 
not out of comphment Such conduct will enable you to obtain much 
iugher dignity and rank The favour and kindness ivhich yon have 
shown to mo is undeniable, and if I were to devote my whole life to 
you I should still he unable to expre«=8 my thanks for this single act 
of Icmdness My sole desire is that I may always remam mth you. 
To aspire to the rank which you adviso mo to obtam is not be- 
coming, as it would evidently be very ungrateful on my part. May 
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God keep me from doing suck a tking 1 I therefore propose, through 
your assistance, to seek some retirement where I may apply myself 
to scientific studies, and pray for the increase of your life.” — ^He 
persisted in this request ; and when I saw that he had openly told 
me the secret of his heart, I wrote an order for an allowance of one 
thousand golden miskals to bo annually given to him out of the 
income of my estates at Naishapnr for his maintenance. After this 
he left me, and engaged in the study of sciences, particularly Astro- 
nomy, and made very great progress in it. In the reign of Malik 
Shah he came to Merv and was greatly respected and rewarded 
there for his knowledge of hfatural Philosophy. The King showed 
him much favour, and raised him to one of the highest ranks that 
were given to philosophers and learned men. But that irreligious man 
(Hasan Sabah) was not so famous in the days of Alp Arslan as he 
was in Khurasan. He was bom in the reign of Malik Shah. In the 
year when the Sultan acbieved the conquest over Kadir, and com- 
pletely quelled the disturbances which he had raised, this man came 
to me in Kaishapur. As much regard and favour was shown to him 
in consideration of his old friendship, as any faithful and righteous 
person might show to the extent of his power. He was treated 
with fresh hospitality and kindness every day. One day he said to 
me, “Khwaja, you are a lover of truth and possessed of excellent 
virtues. You know that this world is a worthless thing. Is it 
proper that for the wealth and pomp of this world you should break 
an agreement, and enrol yourseK among those to whom the passage in 
the Kuran about the violators of promises refers.” I observed, “ May 
it never be !” He said, ‘’Yes, you are exceedingly kind and affable, 
but you know yourself that this was not the agreement between us.” 
I replied, ‘‘ I acknowledge and admit that we have promised to be 
partners not only in our titles and ranks, but also in all the estates 
which we may acquire.” After this (conversation took place be- 
tween us), I took him to the King’s court, and at a suitable oppor- 
tunity I recommended him, and informed the King of the promise 
which we had made between ourselves. I praised bim so much for 
the great wisdom and excellence of bis disposition and character, 
that the King put confidence in him. As he was a very cunning 
and artful man, he put on the appearance of honesty, and gained 
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much influence over the King^s mind. He obtained such a degree of 
confidence, that in all important a&irs and great undertakings, in 
which integrity and faithfulness in the agents were needed, the 
King engaged his assistance and acted according to his advice. In 
short, I assisted him in obtaining this rank ; hut at last, by his bad 
behaviour, many difficulties arose, and I was about to lose all the 
credit which I had acq^uired in the course of so many years. In the 
end he fully shewed the wickedness of his disposition ; and marks of 
bitter animosity and malevolence displayed themselves in Ms every 
word and action. If any slight mismanagement took place in the 
ministerial office, he multiplied and magnified it and reported it to 
the King, and if the King consulted him about it, he represented the 
evil of it mth some apparently specious arguments. 

In Halab (Aleppo) there is a kind of ^vhito stone of which pots 
of all sorts are made. On one occasion It passed the Sultan’s tongue 
that he wished he had some of this kind of stone in Isfahan, and he 
spoke about it again. One of the camp followers, bearing of the 
King’s wish, after his Majesty had returned (to the capital), said to 
two merchants of Arabia that if they sent five hundred mans of that 
stone ho would pay them double hire. Accordingly they agreed to 
carry the 500 mans of stone with their other commodities, each man 
having 500 mans weight of goods of his own. One of them had 
six camels and the other four. They divided the stones between 
them so that they had equal loads upon all their camels. "When 
they reached Isfahan the camp follower came to me, and I took the 
stone to the King, who was much pleased, and ordered him to be 
invested with rich apparel, and gave a reward of one thousand 
dirhams to the merchants, which was to be divided among them by 
me. I gave six hundred dinars to him who had six camels, and 
four hundred to the other. That ungrateful person (Hasan Sabah) 
having heard of this, said th^ I had made a mistake in the division, 
bad apportioned tho money unjustly ; that the due of one was 
still left for tho King to pay, and that I should have given eight 
hundred dinars to tho master of six camels, and two hundred to tho 
other. These words -w ere told the same day to the King, who called 
me; and when I went to him, that -wretch -was also standing there. 
The Sultan looked at me and smiled, and asked mo what was tho 
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matter. He, tlien, throwing aside all disguise, said, “ The King’s 
money has been divided unjustly, and the due of one has not been 
given to him.” I and the courtiers asked him how ? He observed, 
“The whole load of ten camels consists of three divisions each of five 
hundred mans, and ten multiplied by three makes thirty. Again, 
four, the number of one person’s camels, into three, makes twelve ; 
and six, the number of the other person’s camels, into three, makes 
eighteen. Now if ten be subtracted from each product, eight, the 
remainder of the latter product, was due to him who had six 
camels ; and two, the remainder of the other product, to him who 
had four; and therefore eight hundred dinars should have been 
given to tbe former and two hundred to the latter.” In short, when, 
in spite of me and to puzzle the others, he had given this solution of 
the question, the King asked him if he could give a plainer state- 
ment so that he might understand. He said : “ There were ten camels, 
and the whole load was 1500 mans ; therefore each camel had a 
weight of 160 mans ; hence, four camels of one person carried 600 
mans ; (i.e.,) five hundred mans of his own commodities and one 
hundred mans of the stone for the King. In the same manner, the 
six camels of the other person carried nine hundred mans, of which 
five hundred mans were of his own goods and four Inmdred mans 
of the Sultan’s stone. Thus out of 1000 dinars for five hundred 
mans weight of stone two hundred are due upon every hundred 
mans weight, and consequently eight hundred should be given to tbe 
one and two hundred to the other. This was the proper division 
according to a just calculation ; but if it was only a reward without 
any regard being paid to the weight, then it was all right.”* When 
that ungrateful person had spoken all this, the Sultan sided with 
me, and passed the matter by as a jest. But I saw that it had a 
great effect upon the king’s mind. He (Hasan Sabah) bad several 
times made these land of complaints. His grand object was to 
examine and rectify tbe accounts of the receipts and disbursements 
of the revenue of the country. Indeed he got through a gi-eat 
amount of work in the short space of time I was on leave. Ho 

^ Stories of arithmetical ingenuity arc vciy common in the East. A decision on 
a similar knotty question is attributed to ’All. See Pichardsou’s Z?isscrt«(ion, Prtf. 
to Tersian Diet., p. bdii. 
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completed this great task m a very sliort time But as all the 
nobles and go% emment officers were ware of his excessive malevo 
lence and jealousy, as well as of Ins acting contrary to the promises 
which we had made between us, he obtained praise from no one , and 
when he submitted the accounts ho suffered such disgrace that ho 
had no courage left to stop at the court * Had not this ungrateful 
person (whom may God protect 1) been so disgraced, there was no 
remedy for me but that which he at last took 

My object in relating this is to show that one days trouble of 
examining the records and accounts and reporting them is not con 
Bidered equivalent to thirty years offieud service, and hence you 
may judge of other concerns and troubles May God guide and 
help I I have said all this to maho you desist from seeking the 
office of wazir, and if it has made no effect upon jou, it is neccs 
sary that I should mention m detail tho rules and precepts which 
you must observe, and which will bo of great advantage and uso 
to you if God pleases 

o o o o 

The Value of PclUcoat Influence 

When the kingdom of Khwanzm fell mto tho possession of Sultan 
Mahmud he ordered the ministers of his court to appoint somo 
qualified person to the management of it They were for somo 
days consulting with each other Tho gieate^t noblo of the court, 
Altuntash, contrived to havo the appointment conferred upon him 
self, but when tho offei was made to him he outwardly showed 
great reluctance in accepting it Khwaja Ahmad Hasan who was 
not well disposed towards him, and was anxious to get him out of 
the way, used his best exertions to get tho patent of the appointment 
drawn up and signed But as Altuntash was tho greatest pillar of 
the state, every one thought that tho King would not liko to send 
him away from the court However, as Khwanzm was a very great 
kingdom, tho Sultan agreed to the appointment, and ordered him to 
proceed to his new government. 

' [^0 accouats which ho rendered had been mutilal«d or falsified See Hammer, 
Assam s, p ^5 ^ 
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Altuntasli was a great friend of Imam Nasiru-d-dfn Grirami, wlio 
was one of the chiefs of Ghaznin. As he had no time to pay him a 
farewell Yisit, he despatched a man with a letter, in which, after 
expressing his anxiety to see him, he stated that he would not 
return again to Ghaznin, and expressed his hopes that the Imam, 
observing the obligations of friendship, would come over to 
Khwarizm. The Imam, who was desirous of seeing that country 
as well as Altuntash, of whom he was an old and intimate friend, 
went to Khwarizm, where, on his arrival, Altuntash showed him a 
thousand kinds of hospitality and favour. 

My object in relating this story is to say, that one day the Imam 
observed that while Altuntdsh was at court all the world came to 
his threshold to pay their respects ; such a position in consideration 
of fame and honour, as well as pecuniary advantage, was an hundred 
times better than the governorship of Khwarizm. What made him 
prefer it to a rank in which he exercised influence over the whole 
kingdom ? Altuntash replied, “ 0 Imam ! I have not told this secret 
even to my dearest relations or sons, but I will not conceal the 
truth from you. I have resigned that power on account of Jamila 
Kandahar!. For years I had the management of all the government 
afiairs in my hands, and during that time she thwarted me in every- 
thing. For this reason there was darkness before my eyes, 
and I could use no remedy against the evil. Now I have 
sought retirement, and have procured release from all such troubles. 
If God please, I shall escape her machinations in this distant 
province.” 

Now from what I have said, the disadvantages of the ladies of the 
royal household being against us may be learnt, but the advantages 
of their being in our favour are equally numerous, and no one’s 
patronage is more efficacious than theirs, for by no one is so much 
influence and power exercised over the royal mind as by them, as 
the following story of Khwfija Ahmad Hasan illustrates. 

The Poioer of Female Intrigue. 

Sultan Mahmud towards the latter part of his reign was frequently 
dissatisfied with Khwaja Ahmad, and during this time his enemies 
were assailing him with their calumnies and opposition. Khwaja 
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Hasnak Mislikati* liad been many years watching to find a suitable 
opportunity of injuring him, and every day it was rumouied that 
Khwaja Ahmad Hasan’s place was to bo bestowed on him, but as 
the King s new bnde, the daughter of the Khan of TurkistSn,* was 
in Ahmad s favour, nothing could bo done agamst bun This lady 
was called m Ghaznin Mahd i Ohigil, and Jamila Kandabari was 
one of her favourite attendants Under the protection of this lady 
the KUwaja was safe from all dangeiB Uven such a person as 
Altuntash, who was viewed as vicegerent of Subuktigm, could 
never succeed m any hostile design against him 

On one occasion, when the tents of the Sultan were pitched in the 
vicinity of Kabul, Khivaja Ahmad came on some government busi- 
ness to Ghaznm, and it was leported to him that some merchants 
were going to Turkistan, who were to return to Ghaznin in the 
beginning of winter The Khwya remembered that ho required a 
certain number of posUns (great coats) every year for himself and 
sons, and thought it advisable that some agent should go with the 
merchants to effect the purchase To ibis man’s care ho committed 
many valuable and rare commodities of Ghaznin to sell The same 
day this news was conveyed to Ehwaja Hasaak by hia spies, and ho 
informed Altuntash of it Tins noble was much rejoiced on recoiv- 
mg the intelligence and he told Khwaja Hasnak that they “could 
not have found a better opportunity for disgracing him, since ho 
always boasted that he never looked to his own advantage, but to 
that of the Sultan alone , whereas ho is now sending merchants to 
trade in foreign countries But wo must ascertam this mth certainty 
first, lest the disgrace recoil upon us ” Khwaja Hasnak said, “ tho 
report is perfectly true, and there is no doubt about its correctness , 
and verily if this fact were disclosed, the Khwaja must suffer 
irremediable rum “ 

The Khwdja being apprised of their intentions, mformed Jamtia 
Kandaharf of tho matter There was such fnendly commumcation 
between tho Khwaja and Jamila, that although it often happened 
that during a whole year they never had an opportumty of seeing 
cacli other, yet one could send messages to the other ten times a day, 

1 [He IS called Hasnak lIAtl in the 2?«licr« twM-nf, and Manltilm U 10 Zmatu I 

nnakKliJai.] 
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and in sucli a manner that, excepting the person employed on their 
mission, nobody knew anything of the matter. In short, Jamila 
sent to tell him not to ho afraid, because the remedy was very 
simple. At the same time she repaired to Mahd-i Chigil, and repre- 
sented the matter to her, suggesting that the Queen should -write 
letters to her mother and brothers, with a detail of the articles 
which the Khwaja had given to the merchant, and add others that 
were suitable as presents to her royal relatives, mentioning that 
they were sent as presents on her part, and requesting that they 
also would send in return some articles of such lands as were 
adapted to a female toilette. Jamila recommended that these letters 
should he taken to the merchant as soon as possible by some unfre- 
quented road, so that they might be given to him that very night, 
with the injunction that if the servants of Altuntash should seize 
and carry him back, he should say nothing to %em, but when con- 
ducted to the royal court, ho should then declare that he was sent 
by Mahd-i Chigil, and show the letters and presents which he was 
commissioned to deliver. 

In short, at the instigation of Khwaja Hasnak, Altuntash repre- 
sented the case to the Sultan, who asked him whether it was a true 
report. Altuntash replied that he had ascertained it for certain, and 
that it was all correct. The King then asked him how he knew that 
it was true ? Altuntash replied, “ If you order me, I can bring the 
merchant with all the articles which are consigned to him.” The 
King consented. On this Altuntash immediately despatched his 
people after the caravan, and they brought the merchant back. 
According to the instructions, the merchant said nothing to his 
detainers on the way, but when he entered the court he cried out, 
that he was sent by Mahd-i Chigil, and then showed the letters 
under her seal, with the presents which had been despatched, such 
as scarfs, necklaces, etc. The informers were much chagrined and 
ashamed, and could advance no excuse for what they had done. On 
the other hand, Mahd-i Chigil complained to the King that, when 
after so long a period she had sent from the court of such a great 
king some trifling presents to her relations, her messenger had been 
intercepted, and the scarfs and necklaces exposed in open court. 
By such words she produced great effect upon the King’s mind, and 
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witH Diucli indignation te ordez«d the accusers to be put to death ; 
but as lEahd-i Cbigil knew that they were innocent, she was un- 
willing that the blood of so many persons should be shed through 
her false representations, and begged that their lives might be 
spared. In short, Altuntash and Hasnak received a complete defeat, 
and were covered with ignominy and shame ; wliilo the merchant, 
after being much honoured, was again despatched to Tuikistan. 

®ooo coonoo 

Stiltdn Mas'ud and Khv;dja Hasnak. 

Sultan ifahmud was always on bad terms with his eldest son 
Mas’ud; and Khwaja Ahmad, although he was unable completely 
to reconcile them, yet on all occasions he greatly appeased the 
King’s anger. Though ha never met the prinesa except about onco 
a year in the King’s presence, he nevertheless did not cease to exert 
his friendly offices. 

"When Ehivaja Ahmad was dismissed, Khwaja Hasnak Misbkfitf 
was appointed in hia place. This person was a youth of no expe- 
rience, and but little acquainted with the vicissitudes of the world. 
His chief attractions were the sincerity of his heart, the affability of 
his manner, and the readiness with which he served a friend or 
chastised an enemy. Though tho Sultin was in reality disgusted 
with lilas’dd, yet this secret sentiment remained concealed till tho 
time that he declared his son Muhammad his heir. Hasnak was not 
in favour with Mas'ud, since, in accoidance with tho custom of 
Diwans, ho interfered greatly with the rights and privileges of his 
princely appanage. Mas’ud was so angry with him in consequence, 
that when one of the rulers of India sent a sword as a present to 
him, tho person who brought expatiating on its value, observed 
that it was so sharp and well-tempered, that even iron could not resist 
it. IVhen the assembly was broken up, the prince asked his intimato 
companions what particular use it was adapted for ? Some said it 
was to cut off infidels’ heads, and others observ'cd that it was to 
destroy his Majesty’s enemies. In this manner eveiy one caressed 
his own opinion ; hut Mas’ud observed, that he would like to fasten 
it to his side, and when, on tlio morrow, Hasnak came to pay his 
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respects to liim, to cleaYe liis head with it do^vn to his hrcast. If 
I were to do this, the King would never demand ray hlood in 
retaliation for his mnrder. He said this in a determined tone, hut 
those who were present dissuaded him, and remarked that a great 
disturbance would ensue, and the Sultan would ho very angry. 
When the Khwaja was informed of what the prince had resolved, 
he thanked God for his narrow escape. 

A short time after this, Sultan Mahmud expired, and Sultan 
Muhammad occupied the throne of sovereignty in Ghaznin. Sultan 
Mas’ud at this time was in Isfahan, whence he returned with all 
speed. Sultan Muhammad advanced to ojjposo him, hut the ministers 
of Mahmud’s court, considering that Mas’ud was much better 
adapted to wield the sceptre of the kingdom, seized Sultan Mu- 
hammad, and kept liim prisoner in a fort. They then proceeded 
as far as Hirat to welcome Mas’ud. At the meeting, when Hasnak 
dismounted from his horse, the attendants of the prince seized him, 
and suspended him from a gibbet. They then summoned Khwaja 
Ahmad Hasan, and having entrusted him with the office of wazir, 
bestowed all kinds of honour on him. Although his ministry was 
not of long duration, yet it was veiy successful in its results. He 
was often heard to say, “ Thank God, affairs have reached this con- 
clusion; my friends are exalted, and my enemies crushed.”^ 

c o « o o 

The Story of Dabshilim? 

When Sultan Mahmud had achieved the conquest of Somnat, he 
wished to stay there for a year because the country was very exten- 
sive and abounded with curiosities. There were numerous mines 
which also produced gold ; and the rubies of Sarandip (which was 
one of its dependencies) were carried to all countries. But his 
ministers persuaded him that it was highly impolitic to leave 

^ [This story is given in the Zinatu-l Majdlis, hnt Ahd-l ’Ahhhs is the minister it 
is told of, not Khwhja Ahmad.] 

® [This story is given hy Pirishta (i. p. 75) ; it is also repeated in the Mffdrtsidn. 
Dahshilim is the name of the King of Hind to -whom the hrahman Bidpai (Pilpay) 
related his fahles, — A.nwdr-i Suhaili. See also Useful Tables in Thomas’ JPrinsep, 
No. xxvii.] 
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Khurasan, which had been conquered, after batthng with so many 
powerful enemies, and to make Somnat the seat of government In 
short, the King determined to return, and he ordered that some 
person should he appointed to govern and retain possession of the 
country They represented that no more power or glory could he 
gained in that country, and therofoie they proposed to him to en 
trust some natuo with tho ofBco The Sultan consulted in the 
matter with such people of tho country as were of a friendly dispo 
sition to him Some of them told him that no chiefs of the country 
were equal to tho family of Dabshilim and that at that time only 
one person of that house was surviving, and he was engaged in 
worshipping God in the hahit of a saint He ought to have tho 
governorship of tho country Others, however, objected to this, 
allegmg that he was a man of a bad disposition, and had fallen 
under the wrath of God He had not willingly taken retirement 
and devoted himself to worship but he had been several times 
seized by his brothers, and in order to save his life ho had taken 
refuge in a place of sanctity, but there was another Dabshilim, 
who was one of his relations, and who was a very wise, learned, 
and intelligent man, whom all respected for his philosophical ac- 
quirements He was also ar this time the chief of the principality 
If the Sultan would appoint him governor and send a famian to 
him, he might come and toko upon him tho management of tho 
country That he also very honest and faithful in obsorwng 
hia promises , so that, notwithstanding tho great distance which in» 
tervened, if ho agreed to pay tribute, ho would send it every year to 
Ghaznin Ths King said if ho presented himself before him the 
proposal imght be accepted, but why should ho give such a largo 
kingdom to a person who had already borne the title of king in 
India, and had not yet come to meet him nor had profftred submission 
In short, tho devoted D ibshilim was callod, and placed in charge of 
tho kingdom Ho agreed to pay a tnbuto, and promised no\cr to 
act contrary to the King’s orders as long as ho lived, and also to 
forward all the gold and rubies which might ho extracted from tho 
mines to Ghaznin But ho said there was another Dabshilim among 
his relations, who was his hitter enemy, and on one occasion somo 
bloodshed had oven taken placo between them That ho had no 
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of hiB court by sending tlicm presents When ho had conhrmed 
himself m tho governorship, ho sent tribute, with some jewels, to 
tho King, and asked him to send badchis enemy to him Tho Sultan 
at first hesitated in complying with his request, and was unwilling 
to render him up into tho hands of his enemy , but as the devout 
Dabshilim had gamed tho favour of tho ministers of tho throne by 
his mumficcuce, they all taxed tho King with showing mercy to an 
infidel, and said that it was voiy improper for a king to act contrary 
to his promise It was also to bo apprehended that tho pious 
Dabshilim might rohcl, and the countiy bo lost At last the young 
pnneo was mado over to tho people of tho pious Dabshilim, and 
farmans were sent to tho authorities m India to conduct him to the 
confines of Somuat "When ho was taken to that country the pious 
Dabshilim ordered a dwelling to bo made under tho throno on which 
ho used to siL It was the custom among these people that when 
thoir enemy was brought near tho metropolis of tho kingdom, tho 
rulor was to advance one march to rcccivo him Ho was also to put 
a dish and a 'vessel ol water over his head, and make him go on foot 
before his horso till ho arrived at courts After this the King sat 
on tho tluono, and his enemy was taken to tho subterraneous bouse, 
and there seated on a cushion According to this custom Dabshilim 
went out, but it happened that the captiv© had not yet arrived. 
Dabshilim went out hunting, and exerted himself greatly m the 
field. "NVhen the hot wind began to blow, the soldiers and all the 
people sought shelter where they might rest, and Dabshilim also 
alighted and went to sleep under tho shade of a tree, covering his 
face With a red handkerchief In India there are plenty of birds 
of prey with hard claws and sharp bills One of the'«e birds came 
flying towards him, and when it saw tho red handkerchief, it mis- 
took it for a piece of flesh, and pouncing down on Dabshilims’ face, 
it toro out his eyes with his beak This created great confusion 
among his people, and m the meantime Uie young captive was 
brought in The pious Dabshilim was now blind and useless and, 
since no other person beside this young man bad a right to tho 

V This mode of receiruig the banished monavk on tis return seems to resemble 
the present practice of Hindu women forming a procession to meet a stranger with 
brass pots upon their heads m tolen of wdceaie 
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governorship, all the people saluted him as their king, and the few 
persons who held aloof- were seized. In short the same dish and 
vessel of water which were brought for this young chief were 
placed on the head of the pious Dabshilim, and he was forced to run 
to the court, where he was placed in the prison he had prepared. 

The moral of this story is, the person who really deserves honom' 
and respect cannot he disgraced by the endeavours of his enemy. 
If for a season he be degraded, he soon recovers his rank. But the 
envious person brings on himself ignominy and shame. 

2. — Nigdristan. 

[This “ Picture-gallery” is a collection of anecdotes and stories 
relating to various dynasties. It was compiled by Ahmad bin 
Muhammad bin ’Abdu-1 Grhafur al Ghaffari al Kazwini, commonly 
known as Kazi Ahmad al Ghaffari. Nigdristdn, the name of the 
work, expresses by the ahjad the date of its compilation, a.h. 959 
(.\.D. 1552), Twenty-eight standard works are mentioned in the 
Preface of the work as the som’ces from which the stories have been 
extracted.^ There is a copy of the work in Sir H. Elliot’s library, 
and also some miscellaneous extracts from other copies. There are 
other works which bear the same name.] 

Mahmud and Ahmad Hasan Maimandi. 

It is related of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni that one day in his 
youth he went to take a walk in the gardens, and was accompanied 
by Ahmad Hasan Maimandi, who was one of his most favoured 
servants. As he passed by a rivulet, his eye fell upon a person who 
was loiteiing there, and he asked his companion who the man was ? 
“ A caipenter,” he replied. The Sultfe again asked him what his 
name was, and he replied, “ Ahmad.” “ You seem to be acq^uainted 
with the man,” says the Sultan. “ No,” answered he, “ I never saw 
him before.” “Then, how is it,” observed the Sultan, “that you 
came to know his profession and name ?” “I knew his name,” he 
replied, “by his readiness to answer your Majesty when your 

* [See Morley’s Catalogue, p. 50 ; Hammer-PurgstaU EedeJciiuste JPersiens, pp. 
307-9 ; Krafft’s Catalogue der JSandschriften der K.K. Orientalisclier AJcademie sit 
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Majesty cilled mo by mj namo , and as to Lis profession I saw him 
walk round that dry old tree, and look care/uUy at it ” The Sultan, 
on heanng thcso words, said, “You would indeed bo a most saga 
Clous fellow if you could tell mo wliat that man has eaten to day ’ 
“ Houoy, or the jmeo of some fnnt,” «aid Ahmad The Sultan then 
chilled tho man and asked him, first, “Do you Icnow this boy (Ahmad 
ITasau) ” Tho reply was that ho had no% er seen him before 
Mahmud theu en(juircd of tho man who ho was, what was bis name, 
aud what ho had eaten that day? Tho answer was exactly what 
Ahmad had already given Groatljr wondexjug, tho Sultan turned 
towards Ahmad and asked him how ho know that tho man had 
eaten honey ? to which ho thus replied ' I knew it because ho kept 
wiping his mouth, aud the bees wero swarming around him " 

Treasures of Bhtranagar* 

It IB recorded m many authentic histones that when the Sultan 
succeeded m captunng tho fort of Bhim nagar on the confines of 
India, which was beliovod to bo of incomparable strength, and com 
monly reported to contain immcnso wealth, ho obtained as booty no 
loss than seventy thousand miUions of dirhams, seven hundred 
thousand and four hundred mans of gold and silver vessels rare 
vestments of diffoient kinds, the exact valuo of which appraisers 
found it impossible to calculate, and vast quantities of precious 
stones and pearls, bojond all computation An edifice (J liana) fell 
into tho Sultan s hands, which measured 30 cubits by 15, the sides 
and covering of which were entirely made of pare silver 

A Splendid Comet 

In 330 A n (941-2 a n ), a comet made it-^ appearance, tho tail of 
avhich reached fiom the eastern to the western horizon It remained 
in tho heavens eighteen days and ita blighting influence caused so 
severe a famme, that wheat, the produce of one jarib of land, was 
fold for thioio hundred and twenty miskals of gold- When the 
value of a spike of com was esteemed as high as the Pleiades, con- 
ceive what must have been tha value of wheat ” 

The famine in tho land was so sore that man was driven to feed 

* [Nagarkot or Kangra See supra, p 35, and Bngga’ Finskta, i p 48 ] 
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on Ms own species, and a pestilence prevailed willi sucli virulonce 
that it was impossible to bury the dead who fell victims to it.‘ 

3. — Zinatu-l MajuUs. 

[This is another collection of anecdotes and stories, which have 
been drawn, as the writer tells us in his Preface, from a gi-eat 
variety of histories and other worlcs, from the JdviVn-l Jlilcuydt 
down to the Nigdristdn. The work was compiled in lOOi Ilijra 
(1595 A.D.), by Majdu-d din Muhammadu-1 Ilusna, commonly 
known as Majdi. There is a new and well- written copy of part 
of the work in Sir H. Elliot’s collection, besides some extracts from 
a copy belonging to E. H. Oust, Esq.] 

Extracts. 

Destruction of Dolibers hy Poison. 

It is related that in the reign of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni a 
number of Kuch and Buluch robbers having taken possession of a 
strong place on the road to Ilurmuz, plundered all the caravans that 
passed that way. On one occasion they robbed a body of merchants 
and killed a young man of Khurasan, who was of their number. 
His old mother preferred her complaint to Mahmud, who observed 
that such accidents occm'red in that part of the coimtry because it 
was too far from his capital. The old woman replied, “ Keep no 

^ The magnificent comet hero noticed Aras splendid enough, even allowing for 
Oriental exaggeration, to have attracted attention in Europe ; and it may, therefore, 
probably be noticed in the collection of Lubienietski. It 'would be one of particular 
interest if we could establish it as an early ■\'isit of Halley’s comet ; but astronomers 
date its probable appearance as occxirring in a.d. 930. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that the kno'mi and recorded inteiwals of that comet are August 1531, October 
1607, September 1682, March 1759, and November 1835; and that between the 
perihelion passages of the first and second, and of the second and tim'd, of those 
recorded appearances, there is no less a difierence than fifteen months ; and again a 
difference of eighteen months in the perihelion passage of the third and fourth re-ap- 
pearance, arising from the disturbing action of the planets ; so that if we allow 
during the several centuries which have intervened, a period of eleven yeais for the 
perturbations arisiug from that source, we may perhaps be permitted to recognise an 
old visitor in the comet of a.h. 330. It must be confessed, however, that the proba- 
bilities in favour of this surmise would have been greater had the recurrmg intervals 
been prolonged, instead of being abbreviated ; but it is difficult for tbc mind to 
forego a hypothesis when once assumed, however weakly it may be supported by 
probable antecedents. 
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more territory than you can manage,” The Sultan was impressed 
by the truth of these -words, and owiered proclamation to be issued 
that whoever wauted to go to Hurmuz should get ready, and the 
Sultan would furnish a guard. 

■SVhen the travellers were ready, the King ordered three hundred 
of his guards (ghuldm) to accompany them. But tho merchant said 
that if thero wero a thousand horsemen they would bo too few. Tho 
Sultin replied, that ^vhatever property of theirs should bo lost ho 
would make good from his treasury. Ho then called an old man 
from amongst tho guards, and gave him some instructions, which 
will ho shortly mentioned. 'When tlio caravans reached Isfahan, 
tho leader ordered somo panniers of apples and otlicr choice fruits 
to ho loaded on camels, and these iniits were charged with poison. 
At every stage tho fruit was taken out and exammed, and if any 
was found rotten it ^vas thrown away. In this manner, when 
they arrived at tho abode of tho thieves, they brought out tho 
fruits and spread them on the ground as if to air them. Tho 
robbers fell on them, and tho guards mounted their horses and took 
to flight. Tho morchauts wero in utter despair respecting the safety 
of their property and lives. Tho robbers fell upon the caravan, and 
bound the merchants, and then they began to eat the fruits whioh 
were spread out, and such as no individual had ever seen before 
in that country. After a short time the poison took effect upon 
them, insomuch that their hands and feet wero quite paralysed. The 
guards then turned their horses' heads, sot upon the half-dead rob- 
bers, and finished them with their sharp swords. In this manner 
tho roads wero made clear, and security established for travellers.* 

Mahmud’s Dislruet of his Uncle ’Abdii-r ralimdn. 

It is related in the Tdrikh-i Ndsiri that when Sultin Mahmud of 
Ghaznin eamo to Hirat, 'Abdu-r raJimdn Khdu, who was ouo of the 
ministers of state, lodged in a very comfortable dwelling belonging 
to a learned man of great renoiivn. Ono day, 'Abdu-r rahman 
represented to tho King that the house in which ho had jiut up 

* [This is the same story as the one taVen from tho Jann’u-l Iltkayat {supra p. 
194), but It u very differently told. It u also given in the Tdr/M-t ffKSitfa. See 
Bemaud, tur V Inde, p. 171.J 
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belonged to an old man. Avbo vra‘i considered by ilie people lo bo 
very wise and learned. Ho had a 2 >rivnto room, in which he always 
used to sit, and not como out again for a long lime. T ashed the 
peojilo what he did there? Thc^’ answered that he ii'-cd to piufonn 
wor-ship and say his jirayers. “ One night,” said ’Abdu-r i ahiiuin, I 
Buddenl}’- wont into the room, and saw n largo vessel full of wine, 
and a brazen idol idaced before him. After drinking, ho prO'^fnited 
himself before the image. I have brought^ the idol and the vessel 
here, in order that j’our l^rajcst^’’ ma}' give unj' order yon like about 
that deceitful old man.” The Sultan, after a moment’s considera- 
tion, ordered the man to bo brought into his jn’csonco, that full 
enquiry might bo made into his case. Tic then told ’Abdu-r rahnnin 
to place his hands over the Sultan’s head and swear that what ho 
had said was true. ’Abdu-r rahnnin exclaimed, “ Ui)on your soul and 
head, all that I have said is a lie.” “ 0 coward !” said the King, 
“what caused you to bring such a charge against that old Falcir?” 
He rejilicd, “the man had an excellent house, and I thought that 
your Majesty would punish him and give the house to mo.” The 
Sultan thanked Almighty God for having gauirdcd him against an im- 
joroiDer act which ho might havo committed in haste. As it was his 
habit to think and ponder on every subject, ho discovered the truth 
in this matter, and ho never trusted ’Abdu-r rahnnin again. Bo it 
not concealed from -wise men that the advantages of deliberation are 
numerous, but that haste and inconsidorateness in aflau's of state 
produce shame without end. 

Mas’tid Repents of his Avarice, 

It is related in the Tdrilch-i Ncisiri that, after the death of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, his heir, Sultan Muhammad ascended the throne. 
Enmity then arose between him and his brother, Sultan Mas’ud, 
governor of ’Irak, who resided at Hamadan. Mas’ud led his army 
against his brother, who on receiving the intelligence came out to 
oppose him at the head of the armies of Khm-asan and Ghaznin. 
One day, v/ithout any apparent cause, the cap of the King fell from 
his head, and this was regarded as a bad omen. The same day, at 
evening, ’AH Kheshawand and a body of the King’s own slaves, 
espousing the cause of Sultan Mas’ud, surrounded and seized Mu- 
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hammfid and deprived him of sight. IMas’ud then proceeded to 
Ghaznin and sat upon tlio throne. 

At tho same time, Abu Sulial Zaurahi,' tho ’riri'z, represented that 
Sultan iluhanimad had distributed from tho pubKo treasury a large 
sum among his nobles, army, attendants, and courtiers, but as ho 
was not tho real sovereign, tho King ought to order those people to 
refund tho money ; then, if he liked, ho might after a few days 
give tho largo fees himself, in order that to him only their obliga- 
tions might bo duo. 

Sultan ilas’ud having liberated Hasan Maimandi, his father’s 
minister, who had been imprisoned in tho fort, raised him to tho 
post of wazfr, and consulted him upon these suggestions. The 
Khwaja said, tho King might do what ho liked, but ho should con- 
sider this matter well, and sco the good and ovil of it before adopt- 
ing any resolution. Sultan Mas’ud, however, would not listen to 
his advice, and maintiincd his o^vn determination. Tho Khwaja 
then Buramouod Abu Nasr Miskani,*and said: “Theso cownidly 
people bavo been making such and such representations to the 
King. I wish you to go to him and tell him on my part that such 
an act was never done by any of tho former kings, and it will moke 
people disgusted with him.” Abu Nasr said, ” Here is what Sultan 
Muhammad gave me,” and ho refunded it to the royal treasury. 
Abu Suhal observed to tlio King tlxat if all persona would follow 
tho example of Abd Nasr, tho money would be soon realised. The 
Sultan went out hunting, and ordered Abu Suhal to collect it. Abu 
Suhal appointed officers for that purpose, and inflicted torture and 
punishment on those who had spent what they had received. People 
were greatly disgusted with tlio government, and much confusion 
ensued in tho aflairs of tho kingdom. Sultan Mas’ud became 
ashamed of what he had done, and was so much displeased with 
Abu Suhal, that ho removed him from the office he held. He was 
often hoard to say, “May such base servants neaer find their way 
into the court of a king.”* 

> [The Bd Suhal Zauzani of BaihaW, tvpra p 88.] 2a«.aJ» is the name of a 
town and district between Naishapur and Ilir&t. 

* [The “.tf«s/iAan" of JJailiaLi, Bee fvp/ap. 106, 190 ] 

» [This story explains Bahaikl’s nnintelligiblo allusion about Ahii Suhal, tupra 
page 88.] 
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IhrdMm’s Lack of Qualified Officials. 

It is narrated that one day Sultan Ibrahim of Grhaznin^ held a 
public court, and all his nobles and officers were present ; hut he 
sat very pensive and spoke not to any one, till the time of mid-day 
prayers. His ministers were afraid, and had no courage to ask- him 
the cause of his anxiety, till at last one of his courtiers who was 
most familiar with the King, advanced to the throne and begged to 
Imow the reason of his Majesty’s beiug so thoughtful. The King 
told him that his chief chamberlain had become old, and the boat of 
his life had reached the brink of death. “To-day,” said he, 
“having looked at all my courtiers, I do not find any one worthy 
to succeed him. I was therefore thinking that if he should die, his 
work will still have to he done, and I must of necessity appoint some 
unqualified person to fill his place.” The courtier observed, in 
reply, “ My lord, your eye is as bright as the sun, and has a power- 
ful effect. It turns stones to rubies, and dust to gold. If you 
instruct some one, he will then he able to do everything.” The 
Sultan said, “ It is true ; hut still the sun, though he he the great 
luminary, cannot at once make a ruby out of a stone ; and although 
an alchemist may he acquainted with the art of making gold, yet 
he carmot effect his purpose without obtaining all the requisite 
ingredients.” 

Ibrahim maintains a body of Trained Officials. 

Sultan Ibriihim® of Ghaznin having mounted the throne, deter- 
mined to establish his government on a strong and secure founda- 
tion. Through the invasions of the Saljuks and the weakness of 
his predecessors, ’Ahdu-r Eashid and Farrukh-zad, the affairs of the 
kingdom were in a state of embarrassment, and the management of 
the counti-y had been left to worthless characters. With this view, 
he called Khwiija Ahu-1 Kasim Hasiri, who was an old man, and 
had been one of the confidential officers of Yaminu-d daula Mahmud, 
and who excelled all his contemporaries in 'wisdom and in the purity 
of his mind. He consulted "with him, and Ahu-1 Kasim observed 
that, one day when he was deputed by the King’s grandfather. 


' [Apparently Ibriliini II.] 


2 [Ibriliim II.] 
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Suit m Malimud, on a mission to Hak Kli m, tlxo ruler of Jldwa- 
r lu n nalir and Turkistan, lio heard from tlio Klian, who was the 
Wisest man of tho time, that a kingdom might ho compared to a 
garden, and tho king to a gardener, who, if ho wishes to make a 
good garden, must have three kinds of trees m it — firstly, fruit* 
bearing trees from winch fruit may ho gathered at once , secondly, 
trees from winch fruit may soon bo expected, which, though they 
do not yield fruit, yet by their blossoms and \erduro, add beauty to 
tho garden , and thirdly, young trees which somo timo afterwards 
■will produce fruiL ■^Vhen Uio trees are old and ■withered, tho 
gardener uses them for fuel , and young trees being planted in sue* 
cession, they m their turn hear flowers and fruit, so that tho garden 
IS no\or mthout fruit, or wanting in flowery beauty 

Sultan Ibrahun, on heanng these words, determined on observing 
them ill bis government Ho always trained up a body of men 
qualiflcd to conduct tho important duties of the government , and m 
doing this, he took cspccml caro that Ins officers should not think 
that tho King could not do ^vltbout them, and that there were no 
people able to fill their offices Ho also ivishcd them to feel that 
there were other persons equal to them, and qualified to perform 
their duties, and that as it was by his favour only that they had 
hold office, they ought always to endeavour to please him 

The Punishment of Tuman ' 

It is related in the Tartlk » Nasm, that when 'Abdu r Eashid 
succeeded to tho throne of Gliazni, ho showed great favour to one 
of his slaves named Tuman, and so advanced him from day to day, 
that at last tho direction of all affairs came under his control This 
Tuman was a low*minded, ill bred tyrannical fellow, who did his 
best to bring down the great and noble, and to get low and bad men 
appointed to their places Among these he patronised and sup- 

1 [This 13 tho same story as that gircn m page 196 from the Jamru I miat/at, and 
•which I could not find in tho 5ISS of that -work Search was also made for the 
story in Sir H Elliot s imperfect copy of the Z/iaiu I Mtijahs but without success 
The text has since been discovered among some miscellaneous extracts from this work, 
and as it shows that there are several differences m the story or errors in the trans 
lation, I hai e here introduced a new version after the text of the Zinal — Ec ] 
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ported Abu Subal Eaziki,^ whom be pitted against tbe good Kh^aja 
’Abdu-r Eazzak, son of Hasan Maimandi, Abu Subal employed all 
kinds of deceit and calumny against tbe Kb-waja ; Tuman also 
added bis slander. ’Abdu-r Easbid was young, simple, and inex- 
perienced", He dismissed bis minister ’Abdu-r Eazzak, and ordered 
bun to be fined. 

Tuman bad favoured witb bis notice a fellow named Kbatib Lut; 
a base and barsb man ; and be now advanced bim to tbe dignity of 
Hi wan of tbe State (Cbancellor of tbe Excbequer). KbwajaAbu" 
Tabir Hasan, wbo was one of tbe old officials of tbe state of Gbazni, 
under tbe orders of ’Abdu-r Easbid, proceeded at this time to Hin- 
dustan, in order to bring tbe revenues of tbat country to tbe capital. 
When be arrived in Hindustan be found agents of Tuman in every 
city and town, wbo by tbeir oppressive conduct were irritating tbe 
people. Tbe Kbwaja made a report of tbe facts, wbicb be ad- 
dressed to Abu-1 Fazl, tbe financial minister (sdJdh-i dhodn-i rasdlat). 
Abu-1 Fazl communicated tbe account to ’Abdu-r Easbid, wbo 
called for Tfiman and reproached bim. Tbis caused Tuman to con- 
ceive a hatred against Abu-1 Fazl, and to calumniate bim. ’Abdu-r 
Easbid, in bis simplicity, ordered Abu-1 Fazl to be fined and im- 
prisoned. After this dismissal Tuman exercised unlimited power, 
and be appointed Kbatib Lut to tbe management of tbe country of 
Parsbawar. Tbis man there raised tbe standard of oppression, and 
reduced tbe people to great distress. 

When Kbwaja Abu Tabir reached tbat country (on bis return 
from Bindustan) tbe people complained of Kbatib Lut, so tbe 
Kbwaja called for bim and admonished bim. Kbatib gave insolent 
replies and was abusive, so tbe Kbwaja, to maintain bis own dig- 
nity, directed bim to be tm-ned out of court,- and afterwards be 
ordered bim into confinement. Kbatib’s people communicated tbe 
cbcumstances to Tuman, wbo showed tbe letters to tbe King, and 
said tbat Kbatib knew wbat sums of money bad been exacted 
improperly from tbe people, and tbe Kbwaja bad therefore confined 
bim. ’Abdu-r Easbid, without any investigation, and merely upon 
these absurd statements of Tuman, directed bim to seize tbe 
Kbwaja and bring bim a prisoner to court along witb Kbatib. 

^ [Zauzam, see pp. 88 and 609.] 
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Tumun. proceeded to Paraliawar witli tlireo hundred horse, and 
having captured Ahu Tihir» put him in chains. Ho then released 
Khatib Lut from confinement, and returned. When they were one 
day’s journey from Ghazni, they received the unexpected intelli- 
gence that the infidel Tughril had slain 'Abdu*r Rashid and usurped 
his place. The horsemen who had come with Tuman then went to 
Khwaja Abu Hasan (Tahir), and with many apologies, said, “The 
poivcr is now in your hands ; whatever you order we will execute.” 
Tlio Khwaja directed them to remove the fetters from his feet and 
place them on Tuman. The soldiers then pulled him roughly from 
his horse and placed the chains on his feet Khatib Lut and his 
dependents were also seized, placed upon camels, and carried to 
Ghaznin. All this calamity fell upon ’Abdu-r Rashid because ho 
was a simpleton/ and listened to the reports of sycophants. 


NOTE G. 

Mir-dUi Mas'udi. 

[This is professedly a life of Mas’ud the Ghaznivido, and finds an 
appropriate place here after the stoiy books. Tbo author of this ex- 
traordinary ivork was by name ’Abdu-r Rahman Chishtt He explains 
the motives which impelled him to its composition, and the sources of 
his information after the following manner : The history of the King 
of Martyrs, Salar Mas’ud, the facts of his birth, of his coming to Hin- 
dustan, and of his martyrdom, are told by different men in various 
ways, which have not foundaplaco in any historical work of repute. 
The writer had long endeavoured to ascertain the real facts ; and, after 
much research ho obtained possession of an old book written by 
Mulla Muhammad Gbaznawl. This man was servant of Sultan 
Mahmud Subuktigin. He was also in the seiwice of Salar Sahu, 
and of tbo Princo of Martyrs, whom he survived. The writer 
perused this old book from be^nning to end with the greatest 
pleasure, and the doubts which ho had entertained were dispelled. 
The book was very long, it entered into details about tbo wars of 
Sultan Mahmud, and Salar Sahu, mentioning incidentally here and 
there tho King of Martyrs, and closing with an account of his 
1 [ZauA-tsa^, ht, tabula rasa} 
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martyrdom. Several of the beloved friends and attendants of the 
Martyr Sultan, in the abodes of the blessed, have urged the 
■writer to the task -which he has undertaken ; but no one has made 
the same demand on behalf of Sultan Mahmud. It therefore 
seemed expedient to him that he should select and commit to 
writing all that related to the Martyr King. He would not, 
however, have been able to succeed, even in this, without the 
directions he graciously received from the spirit of the departed. 
When he had set about his selection, and had engaged earnestly in 
the work, one night the spirit of the deceased martyr appeared to 
the writer in a "^sion, and most condescendingly expressed, with his 
blessed tongue, his approval of the work. Being thus gi’aciously 
honoured, the author humbly replied that he had begun the work, 
and begged for assistance wherever his narration might he too 
high, or too low, too short, or too long. The spirit, with great 
affability, directed the author to write, and that he would attend to 
him and assist him. The present work is the result, to which the 
author has given the name Mir-dt-i Mas’udi. May the reader of it 
also be (mas'ud) blessed. This is the author’s prayer. The bio- 
graphy of the King of Martyrs having been derived from the 
aforesaid history, is here related in five chapters {ddstdns). Sundry 
incidents, and miraculous statements, which have been found in 
trustworthy books, have been selected, and, after being verified by 
oral communications -with the author’s spiritual visitors, have been 
inserted in the present work.” 

The book may then be called a historical romance. In it 
fact and fiction are freely mingled, and the great actions and ex- 
ploits of other men are appropriated, without scruple’, to the 
hero of the tale. The author quotes the Baiizatu-'s Safa, the Tdrikli-i 
Firoz ShdM, of Shams-i Siraj, and the Mxmtalcliahu-t Taiodrikli ; 
but he professes, as we have seen, to base his work mainly on the lost 
Taiodnich-i Malimudi of MuUa Muhammad Ghaznawf. It is much 
to be regretted that he has quoted so little of that work ; for his quo- 
tations from the Bauzatu-s Safd are fair, though somewhat abridged, 
and stripped of redundant ornament. Putting his hero Mas’ud aside, 
the accounts which he gives of the Musulman conflicts with the 
Hindus agree in many respects with what we gather from other 
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sources ; his incidents seem to bo borrowed rather than invented, 
and, as ho used a contemporary -work which is not known to us, it 
may bo that some of his novel statomenta may be true, or may servo 
to explain, or elucidate other writers, though no reliance can bo 
placed on them when unsupported. 

Tho work bears no date j but tho, author tells us that ho wrote in 
tho time of Jahangir, a time fiir too distant for him to have had any 
personal knowledge of tho scenes ho depicts. SirlL Elliot accredits 
him with another work, tho Aardr. Tho MS. is a duodecimo 

of 21-1 pages, IGo of which were translated by Mr. R. B. Chapman, 
B.C.S., by request of Sir H. Elliot. Tho editor regrets that tlvo nature 
of tho hook has compelled him to reject a full half of tho translation. 
It may be that oven now too much has been printed ; but tho book is 
unknown to tho Europc.an reader, and tho extracts given will 
probably satisfy, rather than excite further curiosity.] 

CUAPTKR 1. 

0/ ihe cxj>edtfion of Suldr SdM, general (pahlatedn) of (fie army, 
into Jlinduatdn, hy order of SuUdn Mahmud of Qhazni, io the 
aBstsiance of Musajfar Kkdn; and of the hirth of Mai'dd at Ajmir. 

Sultan Mohmiid of Ghazni (God maho tho light of his tomb to 
shino I) having subdued tho kingdom of Rum and the whole of the 
countries of Turnn and Tran, spreading everywhere the religion of 
Muhammad, was seated on his throne awaiting an occasion of further 
executing tho purposes of Allah, when suddenly one day, four men 
mounted on camels, appeared ixom tho direction of Hindustan, 
making loud lamentations. Tho officers of state and tho attendants 
brought word immediately to tho Sultan, aud they were summoned 
to tho presence. 

Bowing to tho ground, they spako as follows: — “Sultan Abu-1 
Hasan attacked us with his army, and slow Hurmuz, the servant of 
Muzafiar Khan ; ho also very nearly succeeded in putting to death 
Muzadar Khan himself, his wife and children, and all those about 
him, so that ho was obliged to evacuate the place with all his de- 
pendants, and escape towards tho desert. He has now been living 
for some years in Ajmir. At tho present time Rai Bhirun and Rai 
Sum-giriyd, with four and forty other Hindu princes, have assembled 
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from all sides to attack Muzaffar Kkn and destroy tke Musulmans. 
The infidels surround us on all sides, and we have no hope but in 
thee, Oh Asylum of the World ! For God’s sake, give a thought to 
these poor followers of Islam.” “ Be of good courage,” said the 
Srdtan, “I will' protect the Musulmans.” Khwaja Hasan Maimandi, 
the wazir of the Sultan, asked, them in whose name they worded 
their khutba. “ Hitherto,” they answered, “ in addition to the one 
sole God Almighty and the glorious Asylum of Prophecy (Muham- 
mad), we have repeated in our khutba the names of the Faithful 
Khalifas. Now that the Sultan has promised us his assistance, we 
shall word our khutba in the name of the Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni.” The Sultan was delighted with this reply, and ordered 
Khwaja Hasan Maimandi to select one of the generals and bring 
him quickly, that he might be sent with an army. 

After a long consultation the command was given to Salar Sahu, 
general of the army, and several officers of importance, and 700,000 
(Jiaft lak) veteran cavalry were appointed to the duty, and started 
off. The Sultan bestowed his own scimitar, girdle, and dagger, 
together with an Arab charger, upon the general, and the other 
officers were all honoured with dresses and horses, and were ad- 
dressed by their lord as follows : — “ If you wish to please me, please 
my brother, Sal& Sahu ; serve him with all your power and do his 
pleasure. My brother Salar Sahu is a careful, just, discriminating 
man ; he will do nothing that is not loyal, considerate, and right.” 

It was on the fifth of the month of Zfhijja, in the year 401 
(1011 A.D.) that Salar Sahu left Kandahar for Ajmir with his army 
(the Sultan having at that time quitted Ghazni, and taken up his resi- 
dence at Kandahar). 

Making the four camel-riders who had been sent as messengers 
by Muzaffar Khan their guides, they took the way to Ajmir by way 
of Thatta. Having traversed the intervening desert, they arrived 
within three days’ march of Ajmir. The General then sent forward 
the camel-riders to give notice to Muzaffar Khan, while he remained 
himself encamped by the side of the road. On that night spirits 
addressed him in mysterious voices, and revealed to him that two 
pieces of good fortune would befal him dm*ing the expedition : in 
the first place he should be victorious over the xmbelievers j and 
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secondly, a nulo cluld ftbould bo bom to him At this timo many 
spints appeared to S Jar SaUu, pounng such hko ghd tidings into 
his cars, as is fully rehted m tbo laiclrfUi i MahumU From tint 
timo ho pcrccuod a aupernatural influcuco at 'work within him ® ® 

^Y]len tho nows of the am>nl of tho General rcicheil Muzafiar 
Kliaii ho was oaerjo^cd, and caused music to bo played Tho unbo 
hovers who had assembled to besiege Ajiutr wore struck watU a 
liamc, and agreed together tlial smeo ^Lohmuds army liad como up 
on ono side, and iMuzaffir Kliau, taking courago, was preparing to 
sollj out on tho other, it would ho imprudent to attempt an engage 
meat With two separate annics Thoreforo they had bettor retreat 
for tho present, and dotenmno on soino approved plan of fighting 
after tho two forces had coaicbccd So they raised tlio stego of 
Ajmir, and retiring to a distance of soven kos, encamped near tho 
Koh pukhar 

Muzafiar Khan then went to moot Uio General, and, conducting 
him into Ajmtr, besought him tliat ho would permit him to remoro 
his people from tho fort and lodgo tho General thoro But S&Idr 
Saliu would not consent, saving, ho Ind como to his assistanco^ oud 
it would be aery unseemly to turn lam and his childron out of his 
fort, and to tako up his quarters tbero himself So ho pitched his 
tents on tho hanks of tho tank Pukhar,* sacred among tho un 
believers , and, having taken a fow days rest, agam put himsolf in 
motion by Muzafiar Klidii s advico Xho cnomy also dro^v up tbcir 
forces in lino, and tbo flower of both armies joined in battle Tho 
field raged with tlio conflict for three days , hut on tho third tho 
breezo of victory began to blow on tho side of tho General and tho 
unbeliovors yielded and fled Tho Faithful pursued them to a 
distance of soa eral parasangs, slow a groat number of their officers, 
took a fow prisoners, and thou returned 1 ho General took pos 
session of tho enemy’s camp that day, and having interred such of 
the Faithful as had been blcssod with tho honour of martyrdom, 
and distributed tlio whole sped of tho uuboliovers among the 
soldiers of his army, ho returned tho next day towards Ajinlr 

Ho then built a mosque at tho gate of tho fort of Ajmir, aud 


Saas , j>u}A&ara, a laVe ] 
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having performed a religious service in honour of Mahmud of 
Grhazni, he sent an account of all that had happened, together with 
congratulations on the victory, to the Sultan. 

After this he appointed officers to many places in the neighbour- 
hood of Ajmir, which had never been under the sway of Muzaffar 
Khan, and brought them so under control that the collectors settled 
down, and revenue began to flow in on all sides. 

The rebels, who fled, took refuge with Bai AjipaP at Kanauj. 
When the letter of Salar Sahu reached the Sultan, he was oveqoyed 
at the good tidings, and bestowed a special dress of honour, with 
several Arab horses upon him, and was graciously pleased to order 
the government of the country to be given to his faithful brother, 
Sffim Sahu. He also wrote as follows : “If the Eaf Ajipal (Jaipal), 
Prince of Kanauj will adopt the Musulman faith, well ; but if not, 
we ourselves will proceed towards that country with our all- 
conquering army.” The Sitr Mu’alla’ (dignified veiled one) also was 
ordered to join her husband (Salar Sahu). 

When Sitr Mu’alla’ reached Ajmir with the dress of honour and 
the farman, Salar Sahu gave himself up entirely to pleasure and 
rejoicing; and, through the power of Almighty God, on that very 
night — i.e., on the ninth of the month Shawwal, in the year 401 
— Salar Mas’ud left the loins of his father and entered the womb 
of his mother. Nine months passed in ease and pleasure ; and in 
the tenth month, on the twenty-first of the month of Sha’ban, in the 
year 405, on Sunday, at the pure time of dawn in the first hour, 
the world-enlightening son was born. The beauty of Yusuf, the 
grace of Abraham, and the light of Muhammad shone upon his 
brow. 

o o 

The Sultan was also extremely delighted at the birth of his 
sister’s son, and had rich dresses of honour prepared for the father, 
mother, and the infant Mas’ud. Ho also, in the most gracious 
manner, issued a mandate under his own hand to this effect : “ Let 
the Grovernment of the Kingdom of Hindustan be bestowed upon 
our brother and his son ; and if the Eaf Ajfpal give in his sub- 
mission, well and good ; if not, let him know that we ourselves will 

^ [The Jaipal of other ivritcrs.] 
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make an expedition into IHndusiin, and on tlio same occasion 'will 
SCO our ncpliow Salar iEaa’ud.’* 

Klnvaja Uasan ^laimandi^ wlio Imd an hereditary feud 'with tho 
General of tho amiy, was jealous of Uio honours and favours 
hestow'cd on him by tho SuItAn ; but to what purpose ? 

Meanwhile, although Saldr Sahu sought to lead llu{ Ajipal in 
tho right way, ho would not cast his lot into tlio scalo of truth; and 
from excess of worldly-miudcdncsa ho did not oven dcsiro peace. 
On tho contrar}’, ho encouraged tho rebels of tho surrounding 
country, wlio imd token refugo wiUi him after their flight from 
Ajmir, to attack tho dominions of tho Sultdn. Tlio General, 
troubled by anxiety aribiug from his infatuation, commuuicatod tho 
state of affairs to tho Sultan, and, after a few days, Slahmud took 
tho road to Ilindust^ w’ith his army. TIio General Sdlnr Sahu, and 
Muzaffar Khi-ln, \s’ent to meet Uio Sultdu with tliclr armies, and con- 
ducting him first to Ajmfr, displayed Salar Mas’ud to tho fortunate 
gazo of their royal master, and then presented ofTcrings of money 
and all kinds of property. 

Tho Sultan bestowed tho 'wbolo on Sdidr Mas’ud, and, during 
tho soveml days that ho remained at Ajmfr, ho would not let him 
(Mos’ud) go out of his sight llo then turned towards Knnauj 
W’ith his army, in rago and indignation, appointing Sdidr Sdhu and 
Muzaffar Khdu to tho van of tho army. 

Ho first camo to ^fathura, and plundered tliat nest of idolatiy 
which was a very holy spot among tlio people of India. After 
subduing and plundering all tho chiefs of tho neighbourhood who 
^vero reported to bo rebellious and factious, lio next proceeded 
against Edf Ajipdl, tho King of Konauj, who did not venture to 
resist him, hut lied, os is detailed in tho history colled tho Jtauzalu-s 
Sa/d, as follows ; — o o o o 

Tho author of tho Tawdrikli^i Jlfalimuclf relates that when tho 
Sultan returned to Ghaznf after tho Indian expedition, Sdidr Sahu, 
the general, petitioned to bo olJowed to attend him, but tho Sultdn 
said, “Tho subjugation of this country of Kauauj is your work, my 
brother, and I havo theroforo aj^inted you its governor.” When 
they hod rcachod tho neighbourhood of Lahore ho presented tho 
General with a dross of honour and sixteen Arab horses, and dis- 
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missed Mm ; nor did lie neglect Salar IMas’ud, but bestowed upon 
him costly gifts. He also honoured Muzaifar Khan with presents 
of dresses and chargers, and sent him away with the General, order- 
ing bim to serve him in every way in his power. 

So the General returned to Ajmfr, and immediately appointed 
officers throughout the districts of his province, whether new or 
old, for the protection of the people and the redress of the op- 
pressed. He then fixed an annual tribute to be paid by the Rai 
Ajipal, and left him at Kanauj on condition of service, whilst he 
himself remained at Ajmir, enjoying all happiness and peace, 
governing India as deputy of the Sultan. 

He was exceedingly fond of his son, and when Mas’ud was four 
years four months and four days old, he sent him to a tutor, Mir 
Saiyid Ibrahim, to be instructed in the creed of Islam. *■* 

The Almighty had endued Mm with a great aptitude for learuing, 
so that by the time he was nine years old he had acquired most 
sciences, practical and abstract, and at ten years of age he was so 
given up to devotion that he passed the whole night in deep study, 
and never left Ms chamber before a watch of the day had passed. 
4> o o jji short, he excelled in everything, small and great, and 
was skilled in whatever came before him. *•'' 

The Prince of Martyrs was most spotless in body and mind. 
His pure soul was occupied always in meditatmg on God, and he 
was free from sin, external and internal. ** 

Chapter 2. 

Of the return of Sdldr Sdhu and the Prince of Martyrs to Ghazni, 
and of the feud of Hasan Maimandi, the loazir of Sultdn Mahmud 
of Ghazni, loith Sdldr Mas’ud, on account of the destruction of the 
image of Somndt. 

In the course of the next ten years the General subdued many 
of the countries of India, and lost all fear of the efforts of the un- 
believers. The revenue, too, began to flow in regularly and with- 
out trouble. 

The Sultan Mahmud was in Khurasan, -when some rebels, in- 
habiting the skirts of the mountain, banded together for the 
purpose of attacking Kabulfz, and Malik Chhachu, Governor of 
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KabuKz, reported tlio m'lltcr to Uio Sultan soon as tlio mtelh- 
genco rcaclietl hun, a fannan was i&sucd m tlio uarao of tlio General, 
ordering him to leavo Imlf bis forces for tho protection of tlio 
country of Ajmtr, and to proceed Ium<elf wiUi tho otlicr half to 
KuhuUz, and so to punish tho unbclioacrs, ns to mako them careful 
not to rebel again, adding, tliat ho (tho SultAn) ^vouId go himself, 
but tliat ho ^\as occupied Aviih important matters 

KdbuHz IS situated m tho vicinity of Xoshmfr It was an 
important place, and had a aery lofty fort ITio toira %\a3 on- 
guially m tho hands of Itn Xalfchand Fir'amu* ITo Iiad grown 
presumptuous on account of tho abundanco of Ins McaltU and forces, 
and tbo extent of his kuigdom, therefore, when Sultun Slahmud 
a\cnt on tho Kanauj expedition in tho year 107, upon Ins am\al m 
Kaahinfr, ho took tho fort of Hal Kahclnml \\itli tho greatest 
difficultj, and appointed civil oHIcers of Ins own 'Iho particulars of 
tho sicgo of tho fort, and of tho death of B.i( KaUchacd with 
60,000 of Ins companions, arc related in tho Jiaiuatu s Sn/a, but 
cannot bo told m a brief work hko tho present 

Tho General of tho army liaaing left Mfr Sai}id Ibrahfm, 
^^CuzafTar Khan, and other confidential nobles of Ins provmco, to 
attend upon S<ilar Mas’ud, proceeded nith his tram hy successiro 
marches to KabuUz 

Tho unboliocrs assembled m such numbers that tbo aery 
ground round KubuUz was black aviUi them Malik Chhachu, not 
being strong cuougU for an open fight, had shut himself up in tho 
fort of Kabuliz, and tho uubcliovers, having raaaged tlio proamco, 
wero on their way homo when tho General mot them, and, offonng 
them battle, fought for tlireo hours Tho army of tho Taithful was 
victorious Innumorablo uiibcliovcrs avero slain, and their army put 
to flight Forty ofiicors avero taken prisoners, and several thousand 
mou bit tho dust It avas a great victory Salar Sahu aviote 1 is 
dispatch of victory to tho Sultan as soon as ho had entered Kdbulfz 
Tlio Sultan was greatly pleased, and that instant issued a farman 
under lus own hand to this eflcct, “Wo bestow tbo pixiamco of 
KabuUz, as an ina’m upon our victorious brother, m addition to his 
jdgtr , let him mako tho land his oavn ” 

‘[ Kulctand —Tho addition of “Fir afinl u a blunder Seo p 43, and 
45S] 
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As soon as it ■svns clotonnincd that tlio Gonornl sliotild live at 
Kabnlfz, lio sent messengers to Ajintr to fetch SulAr I^Ins’ud, and to 
tell that light of his eyes to come quiclcly to him, along with his 
mother, leaving the otiicers -whom ho had appointed at Ajmtr each 
at his post, ‘When the messengers reached Ajmi'r, S.ihlr IMas’ud 
was delighted, and the next day started off for KfihnliV. with his 
mother, accompanied hj' several thousand horsemen, who wore like 
stars shining round that peerless moon. Engaging in the chase as 
he went, stage by stage, ho reached the town of Jlawiil. llio 
zami'ndar of that place, Satiigan, was father-in-law of Khw.-lja 
Hasan IMaimandt’s son. Ho came out to meet Sahtr i\Ins’ud, and 
insisted that ho should do him the favour of staying that day at his 
house, that so ho might get honom-, ns ho said, among the other 
zamindars. But as the star of Hasan i\rai7nandi'’s bad faith shone 
in the forehead of Satugan, Sahtr ]\ra8’ud would by no means con- 
sent to alight at the abode of such a treacherous unbeliever. Accord- 
ing to his usual habit ho had the tents pitched outside the town. 

Again Satugan besought him to eat the food that ho had 
prepared for his party, but the Prince of Martyj-s answered him, 
“ The Prophets” (the delight of Allah bo upon them and on us all !) 
“never eat food prepared in the house of a Hindu, nor will I.” 
Satugan then entreated him to take sugar, rice, and all things neces- 
sary, and have his food prepared bj-- his own eooks. But ns evil 
was in the heart of Satugan, neither was this agreed to. In the 
morning, as they were starting, Satugan brought 200 mans of sweet- 
meats, prepared in various ways, some of the choicest kind for Salar 
Mas’ud; but he had caused the whole to bo poisoned. Salar Mash'id, 
with divine perception, suspecting the truth, put it all with .the 
baggage, and gave special orders that none should touch it. Ho 
then gave Satugan a dress of honour, and dismissed him. 

.When he had marched one stage, ho ordered Malik Hekbakht to 
bring the sweetmeats presented by Satugan. As soon as he had 
given of the choicest land to some do^s, they all fell dovm dead 
from the poison the moment they tasted iu The Prince of Martyrs, 
turning towards those present, said with his pure tongue, “The 
wretched infidel thought me, too, one of \tho undiscerning.” His 
attendants "were astonished at this proof of\his ability, and bowing 
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to tho grouml, began to extol btro. 'Wbeii t!icy told bis motbcrwhat 
2md taken place, sho ^rept bitterly to (bink tvbat a terriblo misfor* 
tuno might bavo happened, and declared that ilio unbelievers Iiad 
attempted to commit this treoebery at tbo instigation of tho deceitful 
Hasan Malmandi. Then calling SaUr Mas’ud into her presence, 
she clasped him to her bosom, and gave largo alms to tho poor and 
■\\Tctcbed as a thank*offeriug. 

Tbo night was passed at that place. Tn tbo morning, when it 
was marching time, ^los'ud besought his mother to stay tlicro that 
day, as it was a good hunting*grDuiid, and ho wanted to enjoy somo 
sport. So they did so. 

Salur Has'ud, taking with him somo thousands of tho flower of 
his young mcn—'angcls in form, and reckless in courago^took tho 
road to tho town of ILiwal,' hunting ns ho went, and sent fonvard 
spies to learn what Satugan was doing. ^Vhcn Ixo had nearly 
reached the to^vn, tho spies brought him word that Satugnn had 
just completed his ablutions, and was worshipping bis idols. Upon 
bearing which they turned their horses straight to^vnTds tbo to\vii. 
At tbo samo timo, the unbeliovcrs got warning, and turned out to 
oppose them. But tho bravo youtlis, flourishing their swords, 
hovered on all sides, like moths round a flame ; and tho unbelievers, 
unablo to withstand them, -woro routed, and tbo Faithful scattered 
their heads in every street. 

Having put a great many of them to tbo sword, they took tho 
reprobato Satugan alive, mnl brought him before tho ixrince, who 
addressed him thus: *'Oh, Satugan, did you not know us, that, in 
tho blackness of your heart, you should try such a vilo plot on us.” 
Ho then ordered that ho, with his wife and children, should bo 
bound and carried to tho army. Ho tlicn gave tho whole place over 
to plunder. So they brought Satugan, with his wife and children, 
to tho camp. 

This was tho first exploit, and maiden victory, of Sdlar Mas’ud. 
His mother caused paians of joy to bo sung, distributed bountiful 
alms, and gave horses, dresses of honour, and money to all tho 
soldiers of the princo. At that timo Mas’ud was twelve years old. 


[Hero wxittca “ Zaw&l.’*J 
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The next day he •wrote an account of the affair to the Sultm 
Mahmud, and, starting off the couriers, proceeded himself, march by 
march, •with great splendour to Kabulfz. -Before the messengers of 
the Prince of Martyrs reached the Sultan, Narayan, brother of 
Satugan, had brought a complaint through Hasan Maimandi that 
Salar Mas’ud had carried off his brother, with his •wife and little 
ones as prisoners, and had plundered the town of Eawal. The 
Sultan was in perplexity at this intelligence, when Mas’ud’s account 
of the perfidy of Satugan reached him. The Sultan then issued a 
farman, signed with his own hand, to Salar Mas’ud, informing 
him that Narayan had brought an accusation before the arrival 
of his account, and ordering him to keep the guilty man with 
good care, as he would himself make inquiries and punish him. 
The Prince of Martyrs was filled with joy on the receipt of this 
farman; but mourning fell on the house of Hasan Maimandi, and 
his hidden treachery was made manifest. 

When they had arrived within one kos of Kabuliz, the G-eneral 
received intelligence of their approach, and, smitten with a longing 
desire to behold his son, who was like a second Joseph, he started 
off himself, like Jacob, regardless of ceremony, to meet him. 
o • o « o 

It happened that Mahmud had long been planning an expe- 
dition into Bhardana, and Gujerat, to destroy the idol temple of 
Somnat, a place of great sanctity to all Hindus. So as soon as he 
had returned to Ghazni from his Khurasan business, he issued a 
farman to the General of the army, ordering him to leave a con- 
fidential officer in charge of the fort of Kabulfz, and himself to join 
the court with his son Salar Mas’ud. Accordingly, they presented 
themselves before the Sultan, who received them with special marks 
of favour, and showed such great kindness to Mas’ud that his wazfr 
became jealous. 

Afterwards he invited Salar Sahu to a private audience, and 
asked his ad-vfice about leading an army against Somnat. " Through 
the favour of Allah,” said that officer, “the power and grandeur 
of your Majesty have struck such terror into the hearts of the 
unbelievers, that not one of them has the daring to oppose you. 
The best plan is at once to commence the enterprise.” This advice 
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waa most pleasing to tlio Sultui, tliongh Kliwaji Hasan Moimandf 
dissented from it After soiuo con\crsation it was settled that tho 
Gcnoml of tho army should return to KubuKz, and guard tint 
pro vinco against tho robclliouauubcliocrs, lc^'v^lngSaLl^Mas ud with 
his victorious arm ^ , in attendant) upon tho Sultan. As soon as ho 
had dismissed Solar Sahu, tho Sulhui set out for Somuat Mith 
his Mctonous host, ‘^^a 3 ’ud sotaiug under him m tlio onlcrpnzo \nth 
60\eral thousand youths m tlio flower of their ngc They per- 
formed many illustrious deeds, and tho Sultan showed them 
mcrcasing fa^our and kindness 

They first reached Slultan, and, when o\or5thmg was fully 
prepared, took tho road for Somnat. Tho details of tho expedition 
aro thus given m tho history called tho J?ou2atu-a Si/d o o o o o 

God bestowed great grace on tins kuig, and his perfections may 
bo imdorstood from tho following relation of tho author of tho 
Na/ahat 

'When tho Sultan Hohmud Subuktigln had gono on tho ox- 
podition to Somnat, thoy su^cslod to Khwaja Abu Hubammod 
of Chisht, that ho ought to go and help him Iho Khwaja, though 
ho was seventy years old, sot out with somo danvcsUcs, and whoa 
ho arrived made war upon tho pagans and idolaters with all his 
sacred souk Ono day tho idolaters made a successful assault, and 
tho army of tho Faithful, nearly overwhelmed, fled to tho ShaiUi for 
protection Ehwaja Abu l^Iuhammad had a disciple m tho town of 
Chisht, Muhammad Kdlu by name Ho called out “Look, Kalul" 
At that moment Kalu was seen fighting with such fury, that tho 
army of tho Faithful proved victonous Tho unboliovers wore 
routed At that very timo Muhammad Kulu was seen m CJnsht, 
stnkmg upon tho wall with a pcstlo, and whoa ho was asked tho 
reason, ho said, “ "NVhen tho Almighty commanded a man of Abu 
Muhammad of CUisht’s exalted piety to go to tho assistance of tho 
Sultan, who could stand before bim 

It is related m the TarO h » Mahmudt tliat tho Sultan shortly after 
reached Ghazni, and laid down tho imago of Somnat at the threshold 
of tho Mosquo of Ghazni, so that tho Musulmans might tread upon 
tho breast of tbo idol on their way to and from their devotions As 
soon as tho unboliovors heard of tins, they sent an embassy to 
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Kliwaja Hasan Maimandi, stating ttat tlie idol was of stone and 
useless to tlie Musulmans, and offered to give twice its weight in 
gold as a ransom, if it might he returned to them. Khwaja Hasan 
Maimandi represented to the Sultan that the unbelievers had offered 
twice the weight of the idol in gold, and had agreed to he subject to 
bim. He added, that the best policy would he to take the gold and 
restore the image, thereby attaching the people to his Government. 
The Sultan yielded to the advice of the Hhwaja, and the unbelievers 
paid the gold into the treasury. 

One day, when the Sultan was seated on his throne, the am- 
bassadors of the unbelievers came, and humbly petitioned thus : 

“ Oh, Lord of the world ! we have paid the gold to your Government 
in ransom, but have not yet received our purchase, the idol Somnat.” 
The Sultan was wroth at their words, and, falling into reflection, 
broke up the assembly and retired, with his dear Salar Mas’ud, into 
his private apartments. He then asked his opinion as to whether 
the image ought to be restored, or not ? Salar Mas’ud, who was 
perfect in goodness, said quickly, “ In the day of the resurrection, 
when the Almighty shall call for Azar, the idol-destroyer, and 
Mahmud, the idol-seller, Sire! what will you say?” This speech - 
deeply affected the Sultan, he was full of grief, and answered, “ I 
have given my word; it will be a breach of promise.” Salar 
Mas’ud begged him to make over the idol to him, and tell the 
unbelievers to get it from him. The Sultan agreed ; and Salar 
Mas’ud took it to his house, and, breaking off its nose and ears, 
ground them to powder. 

When Khwaja Hasan introduced the unbelievers, and asked the 
Sultan to give orders to restore the image to them, his majesty 
replied that Salar Mas’ud had carried it off to his house, and that 
he might send them to get it from him. Khwaja Hasan, bowing 
his head, repeated these words in Arabic, “ No easy matter is it to 
recover anything which has fallen into the hands of a lion.” He 
then told the imbelievers that the idol was with Salar Mas’ud, and 
that they were at liberty to go and fetch it. So they went to 
Mas’ud’s door and demanded their god. 

That prince commanded Malik Hekbakht to treat them cour- 
teously, and make them be seated; then to mix the dust of the 
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noso and cars of tlio idols \TiiU sandal and tlio Iimo eaten with 
betel nut, and present it to them Tlio unbelievers wore delighted, 
and smeared tbcmschcs with sandal, and cat the betel leaf After a 
^vhllo they asked for the idol, when Solar ^las’ud said ho had given 
it to them Uhey inquired, with ostomshment, what ho meant by 
saying that they had received tho idol’ And Mahk Nekbakht 
02:phmcd that it was mixed with tho sandal and betel hmo Some 
began to vomit, while others went weeping andlamentuig toKhwaja 
Hasan 3 Iaimand{ and told him what had occurred 

Tho Khwija writhed liko a snake, and said, “Verily, tho king is 
demented, since ho follows tho counsel of a boy of yesterday! 1 
will leave tho scrvico of tho Sultan for jour sakes, and do jou also 
go and attack las country Wo wall open his Majesty’s eyes ” 
Accordingly tho unbelievers returned with tho nows to tho Hindu 
princes. And Khwaja Hasan, from that day, resigned tho ofBco of 
Wazfr, became disaifcctcd, and left oiT attending to tho duties of lus 
oiUco 

Afterwards tho imago of Somnut was div idcd into four ports, as 
18 dosenbed in tho Tawarlkh t Jfahmulf Mahmud’s first exploit is 
said to havo been conquering tho Hindu rebels destroying tho forts 
and tho idol temples of tho Hat Ajipal (Joipal), and subduing tho 
country of India His second, tho expedition into Hamdawa* and 
Guzerat, tho carrying off tho idol of Somnat, and dividing it into 
four pieces, ouo of which ho is xeported to Imo placed on tho 
threshold of tlio Imperial Palaco, vvhilo ho sent two others to 
Mecca and Medina respectively Both these exploits wero per- 
formed at tho suggestion, and by tho advneo, of tho General and 
Salar Mas ud , but India was conquered by tho efforts of Solar 
Mas ud alone, and tho idol of Sonmat was broken in pieces by lus 
solo ad VICO, as has been related, Salar Sahu was Sultan of tho 
army and General of tho forces in ftaa Manj of tho most illus- 
trious nobles and bravest Turks wero of his kindicd , and wherever 
tho Sultan led his army and conquered kingdoms, tho victory was 
owing to tho exertions and courage of him and his relatives 

Tho author of the Tawdril h t Mahmudt has narrated at length the 
quarrel between Salar Mas’ud and Hasan Maimapdf, and tho valour, 

1 [ ‘ BLardma, page 524 ] 
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success, and good conduct of tlie Commander-in- chief and Salar 
Mas’ud. To relate it all here would make this work too long; 
therefore I have only briefly mentioned them. Also, these exploits 
of Sultan Mahmud, and Salar Mas’ud, I have related only so far as 
they concern that Prince of Martyrs, and insomuch as he was 
personally mixed up with them, otherwise I had not indulged in 
such prolixity. “ God knows the truth.” 

Chapter 3. 

Departure of the Prince of Martyrs from the court of Sultan Mahmud. 
— Dis expedition into Hindustan. — He reaches Midtdn ; occupies 
Dehli, and, passing the Ganges, talces up his residence in Satralch^ 
from whence he sends out armies on all sides. 

Khwaja Hasan Maimandi had been long versed in all the affairs 
of the administration, so that a great many of the factions, from 
different parts of the empire, were ready to obey his word. Thus, 
owing to his disaffection, there was ground for the apprehension of 
disturbances on all sides. The Sultan, being informed of this, took 
every means in his power to conciliate Khwaja Hasan Maimandi, 
but without success. For whenever that individual saw Salar 
Mas’ud at court, and beheld the favours the Sultan bestowed upon 
him, he writhed within himself like a snake, and fell into grief and 
rage, declaring that he could not endure to set eyes upon Mas’ud. 

The Sultan, perplexed at this state of things, one day called 
Salar Mas’ud apart, and, addressing him kindly, said that Hasan 
Maimandi was a man of evil disposition, and that, through excessive 
insolence, he had taken a violent antipathy to him (Mas’ud), which 
so engrossed him that he had left off attending to business. “ I am 
determined,” continued the Sultan, “ by degrees to deprive him. of 
the wazirship, and to promote Amir Jang Mikail to the post. But 
till this is accomplished, do you go to Kabuliz and employ yourself 
in the chase, and in attendance upon your parents. In a short time 
I will dismiss him and recal you ; rest assured, meanwhile, that 
my affection for you is greater than you can imagine.” 

Salar Mas’ud, perceiving the drift of the Sultan’s discourse, re- 
plied, “ Oh, sire ! what have I to do at my parents’ house ? With your 
permission, I will make an expedition into Hindustan, and, wresting 
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tUo king;doms, now m the bmda of pagans, out of their hands, will 
spread tho truo faith, and causo tho Viulba to ho read m }oar 
majesty’s name ” Tho Sultan replied, “It is no pleasure to mo to 
dcpri^ o mj self of ^ ou, my child, tliat 1 should tlius separate mj self 
from you — no, go for a short time to jour fither, I will send for 
jou ero long “ {[Vas «d departs iri/A hts /olloiccrs ] 

Tho author of tho Tuward h t 3faliiimdi relates tliat lUcro wero, 
with his own followers and those who joined him, 1,100,000 (yaz- 
dah JaL) men in 3Ias ud's army, tlio homo and familj of each of 
whom was at Ghaznf 

As soon as tho Gcncnl of tho army heard of all that had hap- 
pened, ho went with Sitr 3tu*alta* m temblo distress from KiihuKz 
to tho camp of SaUr jras’ud, and, after embracing him, entreated 
him With tears to remain with them, hut ho would bj no means 
ponsont Seeing that tlicir cluld was not to bo proaailtd upon, 
tboj became desirous to go with him But 3Ias’ud said, that if they 
camo with him, llasan ^faimaudi would certainly persuade tho 
Sultan that they had rebelled, and tbereforo tlioy bad better remain 
bebmd “I haro already,” said ho, “petitioned tho Sultan, and now 
I hcsccch, It of jou, to bo allowed to travel for one jear, after whvcli 
I will return” At length his parents were obliged to submit 
They however sent, with S^ar Mas’ud, a fine army ami coun- 
sellors, many of whom wero of his own ago, and had been his 
companions, and they selected tho bravest of their kmdrtd among 
tho Tatars of Salar Sahu to accompany him They also bestowed 
upon him treasure, horses, and gifts of all kinds So tbo General 
of tho army returned tow ards Edbulfz with his consort, weeping aud 
lamenting 

• o o o o 

To resumo our history Tho Pnneo of Slartyrs, adoimcd with 
all dignity of body and muid, reached tho banks of tbo nver Indus, 
and immediately ordoied boats to bo collected TJieso weio brought, 
after some search, and ho commanded Ittir Husain Arab, aud Amir 
Bazid Jafar to cross over tho nver with 50,000 horse, and attack 
Sahur^ They did so, and KaC Aijun, tho zammdar of that place, 
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having already taken refuge in the hills, they demolished his house, 
where they found 500,000 gold pieces. Taking these, and a good 
deal of other plunder, the two Amirs rejoined Mas'ud. Having 
thus effected his first conquest in India, Mas’ud crossed the river 
himself with his army, and encamped on the opppsite bank, and, as it 
was a good sporting country, he enjoyed the pleasures of the chase. 

After a short time, Mas’ud marched onward and arrived at 
Multan. That city was deserted; for, since Sultan Mahmud, the 
faithful, had plundered it for the second time, it had never been 
restored, and the Eais Aijun and Anangpal, lords of the place, 
had gone to reside in the province of ITch. From thence they sent 
ambassadors to Mas’ud to inquire if he thought it right thus to 
overrun a foreign country, adding, “ Perhaps you will have cause to 
repent it.” Mas’ud replied, “ The country is God’s ; his slave has no 
kingdom; but he to whom God gives it will be the possessor. 
This has been the principle of my ancestors from the time of 
Asadu-Ua Ghalib until now ; to convert unbelievers to the one God 
and the Musulman faith. If they adopt our creed, well and good. 
If not, we put them to the sword.” He then bestowed honorary 
dresses upon the ambassadors, and dismissed them with a caution 
to prepare for war, as he would shortly follow. 

As soon as the ambassadors had departed, he sent six Amirs, 
viz., Mir Husain ’Arab, Amir Bazid Ja’far, Amir Tarkan, Amir 
Nakf, Amir Firoz, and ’Umr Mulk Ahmad, with several hundred 
thousand horse to attack the Eai Anangpal. That prince came out 
of his sti-onghold to meet them with his forces drawn out in battle 
array. The combat raged for three hours ; many noble Turks were 
made martyrs, while countless unbelievers were slain, and the Eai 
Anangpal was at length obliged to yield. The army of Islam 
entered the city and plundered it, carrying off an immense amount 
of property. They then rejoined Mas’ud, who bestowed honoraiy 
dresses and horses on each of the six Amirs. 

The rainy season had now set in, so they remained at Multan 
the next four months. After the rains, Mas’ud led his army against 
Ajudhan.^ Although, in those days, that place and its vicinity was 

^ [Ajiidlia or Ayodylia is the old form of the name Oudh. The scene of llas’tid’s 
later exploits is laid in the neighbourhood of Oudh.] 
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thickly peopled, it tvas sabduod without a struggle. Mas'ud was 
delighted with tho climato of Ajudlmn, and as, moreover, it was a 
good sporting country, ho remained thcro till tho end of tho follow- 
ing rains, when ho set off for Dehlu TI&1 Mahipal was then king of 
tho city. ITo had on immense army, and many '\^*ar elephants, and 
was, in conscf^ucnco, ovcrllowlng with prido. Sultiin Mahmud and 
Sdllr Sahu, when they camo into Ilindustan, conquered Lahore, and 
made it a city of Islam ; but they avero unable to attack Dehli, and 
retired without oven attempting it But now Saldr Mos’ud, lion- 
like, marched on by successive stages till he reached that city. 

Tho Bai l^Iahlpdl led out his army to opposo him. Tho two 
forces lay several miles apart; but tho young warriors, on either 
side, used to meet daily aud skirmish from moruiug till night 
Thus a month and some days passed away, till Mas’ud, becoming 
apprebensivo of tho result, sought help from God. As soon as ho 
had dono so, ho received Uio unexpected intelligence that ^alur 
SaifU'd din, tho Sultdnu*s SaUtin, Mir Bakhtiydr, Mir Saiyid 
’Azizu-d din, and Malik Wahiu-d din, dvo Amirs, were coming from 
Ghazni to join him with a numerous force. On their arrival joy 
and delight dllcd Mas’ud's army. These men, likewise, had left 
Ghazni on account of tho evil conduct of llasau Moimandi. 
Saifu-d din was a younger brother of Slas’ud’s father, Mir Bakhtiyar 
and 'Azizu-d din were also related to him. Malik Daulat was a 
servant of Sultan Mahmud, and Miydn Itajab had been a oonddcntial 
slavo of Salir Sahu, who reposed such confidenoo in him, that ho 
gave him to Mas’ud ; and ho, as a mark of his favour, had bestowed 
a jagir upon him. But no sooner had Solar Mas’ud started on his 
expedition, than Ilasan Maimandi deprived him of it, without in- 
foi-ming tho Sultan. Miyau Bajab, thoroforo, followed Mas’ud, who 
considered him so trustworthy as to appoint him adjutant (Kotwal) 
of tho army. 

Khwaja Hasan, from his enmity against Mas’ud, had quarrelled 
with all comiectod with liim, and forced them to leave the country. 
Tho fact was, Sultan Mahmud had become old, and spent his whole 
time in tho society of Malik Ayaz, neglecting tho business of the 
state. So Blasan tyranuizeil on all sides. However, it is related in 
tho history called Bauzatu-s Sa/d, that Mahmud became at length 
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dissatisfied witli liis conduct, and, removing liim from tlie office of 
wazir, imprisoned him in one of the forts of Hindustan, where he 
was put to death, and that Mir Jang Mfkafl was appointed in his 
place. Certain it is, that he was doomed to destruction, who un- 
justly persecuted one favoured of ’Ali, and blessed with divine 
grace. 

To resume: Eat Mahi'pal was alarmed at this accession to the 
forces of his enemy. Four days after the two armies joined in 
battle. Mas’ud was engaged in conversation with Sharfu-1 Mulk, 
when Gropal, son of Mahipal, charged him, and, aiming Avith his 
mace at his head, wounded him on the nose, and struck out two of 
his teeth, Sharfu-1 Mulk drew his sword, and with one blow sent 
Gopal to hell. Mas’ud bound up his wounded nose with a hand- 
kerchief, and continued on the field of battle. All praise to the 
courage and valour of Mas’ud, who took no notice of his wound, 
but continued fighting until evening prayers, and even at night 
remained on the field. Many brave Tiu-ks were martyred, and 
countless unbelievers slain. 

In the morning they again beat the drums of Avar, and the 
young men of courage came forth to battle. Mir Saiyid ’Azi'zu-d di'n 
was fighting in the foremost rank, where he was suddenly struck 
Avith a spear on the head, and became a martyr. TJnable to con- 
tain himself, on hearing of the Mir’s death, Mas’ud himself charged 
the enemy, followed by the Turkish Amirs, careless of their lives as 
moths round a flame. The unbelievers were unable to withstand 
the shock, and fled. The Eais Mahipal and Siripal alone, with a 
few others, remained upon the field. Although all their friends 
entreated them to fly and try the fortune of war another time, 
they constantly refused, asking where they could go if they left 
the field. At last they were both slain j a great victory was won, 
and the throne of Dehli fell into the hands of the conqueror. 

Mas’ud, however, did not ascend the throne, still affirming that 
he was only fighting for the glory of God. He buried ’Azizu-d din 
at Dehli, and, erecting a lofty tomb over his grave, appointed men 
to keep and provide lamps nightly for it. Amir Bazid Ja’far was 
placed in command of the garrison of Dehli, consisting of 3,000 
picked horse. He was besides ordered to raise 5,000 or 6,000 fresh 
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troops from among tbo pcoplo of Uio country ; iLas’ud at tJio samo 
timo telling liim, in tho most gracious manner, that ho was 
responsible for tho happiness of tho inliabitants, and must take 
every precaution to preserve them from oppression. 

Ho left Dehli on tho IGth of tho month A'zar, having remained 
there sis months, and led his army against SliraL Tho Princes 
of ilfrat had already heard that no ono could hope to stand before 
Mas’ud; that In whatsoever direction ho or his troops turned, 
they gained tho victory. So tliey wero afraid, and sent ambassadors 
with valuahlo presents to Mas*ud, imknowicdging his supremacy, 
and 00'criug to bo tho servants of his slaves ; in fact, submitting 
entirely to him. Mas’ud was . mueh pleased, and bestowing tho 
kingdom of Mfrat upon tlicm, proceeded with all his train towards 
Kanauj. 

"When Sultan Mahmud had ejected Put Ajipal from Kanaxij, 
Mas’dd had procured his ^Kirdon and ro*cstablisluncDt ; remembering 
this'servlce, ho had already sent an embassy to l^Ias’dd witli most 
valuablo presents. And when tho latter bad reached Kauauj, and 
pitched his tents upon tlio banks of tho Ganges, ho sent his oldest 
son to welcome him with tho usual gifts. Mas'ud received tho son 
of Ajipdl with great respect^ and in onlor to allay all apprehension 
on tho part of his host, dotonnined to accept tlio gifts. Ho then 
presented tho princo with a charger and a dress of honour, dis- 
missed him, and ordered his servants to get all things ready as quickly 
as possible, as ho intended to cross tho rivor and enjoy some sport. 
■\Vhon thoy had prepared tho boats they camo and informed him, 
and ho immediately commanded tho army to pass over and encamp 
on tho opposite bank, which thoy did, Mas’ud accompanying them. 
Presently camo Rai Ajipal with ten horses to pay his respects. 
Mas’ud received him with marks of great affection, and, seating him 
near himself, reassured him in every way. Ho then presented him 
with a special dress of honour and those ten horses, and allowed 
him to depart, requesting him to send supplies for his army, and 
advising him to take every caro of his country, so as to improve 
his subjects daily. 

After that, ho marched on in tho direction of Satrakh ; and, on 
the tenth day, reached that city. At that time Satrakh was the 
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most flourisHng of all the towns and cities of India ; it lies in the 
centre of that country, and abounds in good hunting ground. 
Moreover, it was a sacred shrine of the Hindus; so Mas’ud fixed 
his head quarters there, and sent out armies on every side to conquer 
the surrounding country. Salar Saifu-d din and Miyan Eajab he 
despatched against Bahraich, appointing the son of Miyan Eajah 
kotwal of the army in his father’s stead ; for, although hut young, 
he was possessed of great ability and courage. 

As soon as Saifu-d dm and Miyan Eajab reached Bahrai'ch, they 
sent back word that there were no supplies to be obtained there, 
and that their army stood in danger of perishing, unless help was 
afforded them. Mas’ud ordered the chaudhan's and mukaddims of 
the pargannahs to be brought before him, and those of seven or 
eight of the pargannahs were brought. He then called to his 
presence Bi'pas, Chaudharl of Saddahur, and Narhari, Chaudhaif of 
Amithi. and encouraged them in every way, exhorting them to en- 
courage the cultivation of the lands, which would be advantageous 
both to them and to their ryots. He also proposed to them to take 
money in advance, and bring him in supplies. They petitioned to 
be allowed to deliver the supplies before they received the money ; 
but he insisted on paying in advance. ' So depositing ready money 
with the chaudharis and mukaddims, he presented each one of 
them with a dress and betel-nut, and sent men with them to bring 
in the supplies as quickly as possible, while Malik Efroz ’Umar was 
appointed to have the necessary quantities conveyed to Saifu-d din 
at Bahraich, as soon as they arrived. 

Mas’ud next commanded Sultanu-s Salati'n and Mir Bakhtiyar 
to proceed against the Lower Countiy {midlc-i faro-dasi), saying^ 
“We commit you to the care of God. Wherever you go, first try 
gentle measures. If the unbelievers accept the Muhammadan faith, 
sliow them kindness ; if not, put them to the sword,” He then em- 
braced Mir Bakhtiyar, saying, “ We part to-day ; whether we shall 
ever meet again is uncertain.” Both the brothers wept at this sor- 
rowful thought, and remained long clasped in each others’ arms. 
Tlien Mir Balditiyar departed. Wonderful time !• Wonderful 
friendship ! and wonderful firmness of faith, to cast themselves thus 
into the sea of imbolievers, purely for the sake of witnessing to the 
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truth of tlio ono God. It ia &aid that l^Iir Baklitiyar subdued tho 
Lower country, and advanced as for as Kanur, wbero bo drank tho 
wino of mart^rrdom. His . boly sepulchre is well known in that 
place. 

llas'ud then dispatched Amir Hasan ‘Arab against Malxuna ; Sllr 
Saiyid ’Azizu>d din, celebrated now as tho Lai Pir, against Gopamu 
and its vicinity ; and KaUk Fozl against Benares and its neighbour- 
hood. Bach of these went away in tho direction of their several 
commands, whilo !Mas*ud himself continued to rcsido with great 
magnificcnco at Sairakh, enjoying tho jxlcasures of tho cliase. 

Ono day ambassadors arrived from tho Princes of ICatra and 
Manikpur, bringing two saddles, bridles, and other raro presents, 
with this message, '*ThU kingdom has belonged to us and our 
fathers from time immemorial. No Musulman has over dwelt hero. 
Our annals relate that tlio Emperor Alexander, Zu-l Imruain, made 
an expedition against tliis country, and reached Kanauj ; but tbero 
ho mado peace with Bdi Kaid, and returned without having crossed 
tho Ganges. Sultan Mahmud, also, arith your father, camo as fur os 
Ajmir, Guzerat, and Kanauj, but spared our country. But you, 
without any respect for tho rights of property, establish yourself in a 
country that does not belong to you. Tho action is unworthy of a 
great mind like yours. It is an infinite sorrow to us that you 
should ho tho only child in tho houso of your father, and that ho 
should havo no other descendants. Consider, wo pray you, tho 
right. Satrakh is a pleasant placo ; but it ia not fitting that you 
should rcniain there. “NVo have 90,000 picked soldiers ; tho princes 
of tho country of Bahraich and other places will como to our help 
on every side, and you rvill find yourself in great difficulties. You 
had better take tho prudent course of retiring of your own free 
will.” 

Slas’ud raged at this like a fierce lion, and, compressing his 
lips, addressed the ambassador thus, “ Well is it for tbeo that thou 
comest as an ambassador; bad any ono else addressed such an 
insolent speech to us, wo would have had him tom in pieces. Go,, 
tell thy princes 'their country belongs to tbo all-powerful God, who 
gives it to whom ho wills. Think not that we are como only to 
take a journey. "Wo intend to make our abode here, and, by the 
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command of Gfod, •will uproot nnbelief and unbelievers from tbe 
land.” 

So saying, be dismissed the ambassador, -wbo -went and told bis 
master all that bad passed, adding “ Tbis cub, in truth, fears no one. 
Do you use your best endeavours, for be cares nought for your 
90,000 picked men.” Tbe unbelievers were greatly alarmed. At 
length a barber, wbo was present, said, be would settle the 
business if authorized to do so. The Rai ordered him to make tbe 
attempt [to poison Mas’iid, in which he succeeded, hut the intended 
victim recovered.'] 

At that time Mas’ud was eighteen years of age. Grod bad 
lavished upon him *■' every excellence of body and mind. 

Cf « This slave once, in tbe beginning of life, looked upon 
the Sultan in a vision. From that hour bis heart grew cold to tbe 
business of tbe world, and for three or four years be lost all thoughts 
of self in tbe pain of separation from him. 

To continue our history. Mas’ud immediately ordered those 
about him to write letters to tbe governors of tbe provinces under 
bis sway, informing them of the attempt of tbe imbelievers, and 
bow Grod bad turned it to good ; for be feared lest short-sighted, 
ill-disposed persons should adopt a wrong idea ; and thus, by their 
distortion of facts, evil might arise. He also sent a letter to bis 
honoured father at Kabuliz. They soon •wrote out all tbe dis- 
patches and brought them to him, and be signed them himself, 
and started them off by tbe bands of special messengers. 

[Mas’iid’s mother dies from grief, and Sdldr Sdhu then ’proceeds to 
join his son.] 

Chapter 4. 

Sdldr Sdhu arrives at Satralch. — Was’ud marches against Bahrdich. 
— Death of Sdldr Sdlm at Satrahh. — MasVid wages ^oar loith the 
unbelievers, and tastes the wine of martyrdom at Bahrdich. 

Wlien Salar Sabu reached tbe neighbourhood of Satrakb, Mas’ud 
went out to meet him, and, conducting him home, held great 
rejoicings for three days and nights with social feasts. All men 
took fresh courage upon the arrival of the General of the army, 
while the unbelievers on every side were struck with dismay and 
apprehension. 
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A fow days after, Slalik Tiroz took tlirco spies of tko unbelievers 
at tbo passage of the river Sam (Sarju), and sent tbem to Satrakh. 
Tbo servants of ilos’ud recognized two of them as the Brabmans 
>vbo bad brought tbo saddle filled with sorceries and cncbantinents, 
as a present from tbo Bdis of Kaira and Iddnikpur to Mas'ud ; aud 
tbo third as tbo barber, who had presented Uio poisoned nail-cutter. 
Salar SAbu ordered them all to bo put to death. But ^Eas’ud 
wished tbem to bo released, saying, llicro was nothing to bo gained 
by killing them. Sabu consented, for his sou's sake, to release tbo 
two Brahmans, but declared ho would never let tbo barber go. So 
they immediately put him to dcatlu Tlioy then found upon tbo 
Brahmans letters from tbo ItSis of Karra and l^I.mikpur to tbo Ihits 
of tbo neighbourhood of Balirafch, and read them. Tbo contents 
wero as* follows : — ‘'A foreign army is encamped between you and 
us. Do you draw out your army on your side, while wo attack 
them on ours, and thus wo sliall destroy tbo Slustilmins.” 

SaUr Sabu was enraged, and instantly sent off two spies to 
gather intolligcnco of tbo Bais of Karra and M.intkpur. They 
brought word that tbo imbcliovcrs woro amusing themselves with 
their sons and daughters in fancied security. Tbo General im- 
mediately beat to anus, and started off, leaving Maa’ud in Satraldi. 
He proceeded tliat night to tbo head-quarters of tlio ill-fated un- 
believers, and, dividing bis army into two bodies, sent ono division 
against Karra, and tbo other against JIanikpur. Tbo bravo Musul- 
mans quickly surrounded each place, and tbo heathen came out to 
battle ; but tbo forces of Islam prevailed, and, putting tliousands of 
unbebevers to tbo sword, they took tho two It'iis ali\o, and brought 
them beforo Salar Sabu, who put chains about their necks, and 
dispatched them to Satrakh, writing to Mas’ud that bo liad sent him 
Bomo eateia of forbidden food, whom bo was to keep Avitb all caro. 
Mas’ud sent tbem on to SaLir Saifu-d din at Babraicb. Meanwhile, 
Salar Sabu reduced Karra and Manikpur, aud plunder and slaves 
to a great amount fell into tho hands of tlio anny. He then re- 
turned in triumph to Satrakh, leaving Malik ’Abdu-llab in tbo 
neighbourhood of Karra, and Mir Kutb Haidar at Manikpur. 

All tho princes of Hindustan wero alarmed at these doings ; 
deeming it impossible to copo with tho army of Islam, they began 
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to retreat. Ere long, however, all united together, and prepared 
for war. Salar Sahu and Mas’ud one day went out hunting. [^And 
Mas'nd despatched a tiger loith his sioord.] 

A despatch reached Salar Sahu from Salar Saifu-d din, at Bah- 
raich, praying for immediate assistance, as the unbelievers were 
assembling on all sides. Mas’ud begged to he allowed to go to 
Bahraich, and chastise their insolence ; but Sahu would not consent, 
saying, he could not hear to he separated from him, and entreat- 
ing liim not to leave him alone in his old age. Mas’ud then asked 
permission to proceed to Bahraich for a few days to enjoy the hunt- 
ing, for which he said that place was famous. Salar Sahu was 
obliged to yield ; but he wept bitterly at the thought. Mas’ud, 
when he came to take leave, was himself melted into tears. He left 
in great sorrow, and turned his face towards Bahraich. 

His mere coming was sufficient to quiet the unbelievers, whose 
dimness of perception alone had caused the rising. Mas’ud hunted 
through the country around Bahraich, and whenever he passed by 
the idol temple of Suraj-kund, he was wont to say that he wanted 
that piece of ground for a dwelling-place. This Suiuj-kund was a 
sacred shrine of all the unbelievers of India. They had carved an 
image of the sun in stone on the banlts of the t ank there. This 
image they called Balarukh, and through its fame Bahraich had 
attained its flourishing condition. "Wlten there was an eclipse of the 
sun, the unbelievers woxfld come from east and west to worship it, 
and every Sunday the heathen of Bahraich and its environs, male 
and female, used to assemble in thousands to rub their heads under 
that stone, and do it reverence as an object of peculiar sanctity. 
Mas’ud was distressed at this idolatry, and often said that, with 
Grod’s will and assistance, he would destroy that jnine of unbelief, 
and set up a chamber for the worship of the Hourisher of the 
Universe in its place, rooting out unbelief from those parts. The 
Almighty was pleased to prosper the undertaking, and the light of 
the true faith there is now brighter than the sun, and clearer than 
the moon. 

Mas’ud came to Bahraich from Satrakh on the 17th of the month 
of Sha’ban, in the year 423. In the second month a letter came 
from ’Abdu-1 Malik Eiroz from Satralth. 
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TliO contents wotq as follows: “On tLo 15th of tho montli of 
Sha>nval, of tho year 423, SllAr Suhu was taken with a pain in tho 
head. Ho said, * My timo ia como at last;’ and ordered ua to bury 
him in Satrakh. And on tho 2oth of tho samo month ho went hia 
last joumoy, obeying tho avill of tho Almighty.” Jlas’ud wept 
bitterly at tliis heartrendiug iutclligencc. Uo was quite besido 
himself, and, uttering loud tameutations, covered his garments with 
earth. After a timo, recovering somo degreo of composure, ho 
called to mind Hasan Maimandi, accusing him as tho causo of all 
his misfortunes. '* My honoured mother,” said ho, ” died at Kdbuliz ; 
and my hououred father has mot his dcatli at Satrakh. Kow I 
know what it is to bo an orjthan.” o o o 

An ambassador arrived at tlio court of Mas’ud from tho Kiiis of 
tho country round BahrAich, Malik Haidar introduced him to tho 
presence, and ho presented tho despatch tlrnt ho had brought Tho 
unbelievers, in their pride, had \vritloa os follows : ” You como from 
tho Upper Country {mull-i hdU dost), gnd know nothlngof these parts. 
This is tho land of nobles; nover sliall inhabitants of tbo TTppor 
Country remain hero. Think more wisely on this matter.” Maa’dd 
demanded of tho ambassador how many BAfs wero banded together, 
and what wero their names ? Ho detailed tho names of each ono as 
follows *. **Ila{ KAib, Eai SAib, BAi Aijun, Bai Bhilmn, BAi Konak, 
Bai Kalyan, Eai lilakru, Eai Sakru, Edi Karan, Eai Birbal, Bai Jai- 
pal, BAx SripAl, Edi Harpdl, Bai Harku, Bai Prabbu, Deb Nara* 
yan, and Narsing, aro tbero with 2,000,000 cavaby, and 3,000,000 
infantry.”^ Mas’ud would not send a written answer ; but dis- 
missing the messenger, dispatdicd with him Malik Nekdil, with 
seven attendants, to answer tbo BAis in person, bis real object being 
to discover tbo actual amount of their force. 

"When Malik Nekdil arrived, ono wont in and told tho chiefs, 
who assembled together, and, calling Malik before them, inquired 
what message ho had brought from SUir Mas’ud. Malik Nekdxl 
replied, “ My master bids mo say, bearing of tho nature of this 
country, I camo to enjoy tho pleasures of tho chase. It is a waste, 
a barren wilderness. Do you agree upon conditions with me ? Let 
us Bcttlo the matter like brothers, and I will settle the country.” 

»[ 5 »] 
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The tmhelievers answered, “ Until we have fought with you once, it 
does not befit us to talk of peace. You have come here violently, 
and we have left you alone ; but now, till one party or the other 
be subdued, what peace can be looked for, or what concord be 
expected ?” Eat Karan said, ‘‘ You do not yet know the nature of 
the climate of these parts. The water will settle our business for 
us. You had better leave this river Saru and go northwards again, 
otherwise we must fight.” Eai Kalyan, one of the most able of 
these chiefs, said, “ Oh, princes, you are unwise to think that Salar 
Mas’ud has proposed peace through fear. He intends to strike an un- 
expected blow. Only consider that the Salar is a man of such honour 
that he used to stand in the presence of Sultan Mahmud, and had* a 
feud with the wazir of the Sultan. Leaving his father and mother, 
he conquered the whole country of India, and his father died in 
Satrakh. He has not yet visited his tomb. He has only acted thus 
to deceive us, and means to say. Let him who feels inclined drive 
me out, and I will fight him. But you do not understand. What 
objection is there to peace, if he will indeed agree to it?” The 
unbelievers all began to talk like fools ; so Malik Kekdil, seeing 
that the assembly had no leader, rose up, and, departing, returned to 
the prince, and told him all that had happened. The unbelievers 
on their side advanced and encamped in the jungle on the banks of 
the river Kasahla. 

As soon as Mas’iid heard of this, he called a council of the great 
nobles and asked their advice as to whether he should await their 
attack, or himself take the initiative. All the most experienced 
chiefs counselled him to attack them, and this agreeing with his 
own opinion, he set out after evening prayers, and, marching all 
night, reached the camp of the unbelievers by dawn. Drawing out 
his army, Mas’ud confided the van to Salar Saifu-d din, and, dis- 
tributing the other chiefs in the two wings, the rear, and the van’ 
he himself took the command of the centre, and in this order 
advanced to the charge. The enemy were prepared and gave them 
battle. TiE midday Salar Saifu-d din had to endure the brunt of the 
conflict. At last Miyan Eajab and Amir Kasru-lla attacked his 
opponents with a body of cavalry from the right wing, whilst Amir 
Tarkan and Amir Bazid did the same from the left ; and the prince 
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himself charged from tho centre. Several thousand unbeho\ ers were 
lolled, and tho soldiers of Islam, too, tasted tho wmo of martyrdom 
But at length tho unbehoaera were dnaca to tho 1 ist extremity and 
fled. Two chiefs were taken prisoners, and tho aictor^ was com- 
plete Tho Musulmans pursued their foes for soacral kos, and took 
much plunder m horses and baggage 
JIas’ud remained encamped on tho spot for a 'week, burying 
tho soldiers who had attauied martyrdom, and reading tho faUha for 
their puro souls On tho eighth day ho rclunicd towards Bahraich 
As tho aveather was wann, and ho had como a long joumoy, ho 
rested for somo timo under a inahua tree on tho bonk of Suraj- 
kund, at which tiino bo said, “Tho shade of this treo is very re- 
ircshing, and this spot is plcaaing to me It would bo well to 
plant a garden hero liko those found in our own country Hero 
will I often come, till tho crowds of unl>elio\crs, and tho darkness of 
unbelief, bo removed from hence. Until this place bo cleansed from 
idolatry, it is impossible fur the futh of Islam to spread ui tho land 
of India. If it please God, I will, through tho power of tlio 
spiritual Sun, destroy tho worshiji of tho material ’ Ho passed 
orders then aud thcro that tho ground should bo lo\ died, and all 
tho old trees cut down aud removed quickly, with tho exception of 
tiio mahui tico under avhich ho was standing Ho left "Miyon 
Eajab Kotwol to perform this bcraice, and dopaited with lus tram 
for Bahraich by regular stages From that timo ho avas ficquont 
in religious duties , occasionally, only to satisfy his chiefs and 
ministers, ho would go into tho council chamber, and sometimes 
into his ladies’ apartments 

In three or four days Hiym Rajab rooted up all tho old treoa, 
aud cleared about an bundled bigihs or moro of ground around 
Suraj kund Ho then reported his proceedings to Salar Mas ud, 
and besought further orders TJio Pnneo mado an excursion that 
way, and, summomug tho pioneers who had accompamod his troops 
from his owtx country, ordered them to lay out tho gi*ounds m 
parterres and wall s after tho manner of their native land Ho also 
commanded Miyau Raj ab to send people in all directions to collect 
all manner ot trees, ono of each Lmd, for tho garden Such dih- 
gonco was used, that in a very short tune it was completed. Ha 
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then ordered them to build a platform of masonry under the shade 
of the mahua tree, to serve him for a seat, as he said he had taken a 
great fancy to that place. After that, he himself arranged the plan 
upon which he wished the garden to he made, and, leaving Miyiin 
Eajah there, returned with his train to Bahraich. Miyan Eajab 
knew the disposition of his lord, and employed himself day and 
night upon that work. 

The next day an ambassador arrived] with many costly presents 
from Eai Jogf Das from the Hindu Koh. Malik Haidar introduced 
him to the presence. The ambassador made many protestations of 
friendship on the part Of the Eai his master. After a short time, the 
ambassador, Govind Das, presented his gifts, and expressed the 
desire his sovereign felt to kiss the feet of the prince. Salar Mas’ud 
received them with great courtesy, and bestowing gold embroidered 
dresses of honour on both ambassadors, replied, that if they would 
adopt the faith of Islam, they might enjoy their own country 
without fear. 

Several other chiefs also came to visit him, though they did not 
relinquish their opposition. After their defeat they wrote to all 
the Eais round, saying, '' This is the land of our fathers and an- 
cestors, which this boy wants to take from us by force. Tou had 
better come speedily to our assistance, or we shall lose our country.” 
The Eais answered that they would come immediately, and told 
them to prepare the munitions of war. Sahar Dev from Shabhun, 
and Har Dev from Baliina, joined the army of the unbelievers with 
large forces, and addressed them as follows, “ You do not know the 
tactics of war. Order the blacksmiths to prepare 5,000 balls each, 
with five poisoned prongs. Before the battle we wiU fix them 
firmly in the ground. When the Musulmans charge with their 
cavalry, the prongs will enter into the horses’ feet ; they will fall, 
and we will finish their business. Prepare besides plenty of fire- 
works.” They did so. In two months all the Eai's of the Hindu 
Koh and the countries round assembled with innumerable forces, 
and, encampiug on the bank of the river Kahsala, sent one to tell 
Mas’ud, “ that if he wished to save his life, he had better leave that 
country and go elsewhere, as the land belonged to their fathers and 
ancestors, and they were determined to drive him from it.” The 
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Pnnco boldly replied, “TlirougU tUo grace of God, my steps havo 
not yet turned back, and by His assistance, they shall not do so now 
Tho country is God’s, and the property of lum on whom Ho bestows 
it "Who ga>o it to jour fatlicra and ancestors ?” Tho messengers, 
returning, informed tho llafa of all that had pissed, which caused 
them to exclaim, ” Truly this boy answers boldly , ho knows not 
fear." 

Tho Pnnco of Martjrra told Malik Haidar to summon Saldr 
Saifu d din, Amir IN'asru 11a, Amfr Khizr, Amir Saijid Ibrahfm, 
Najmu 1 mulk, Zahfru 1 mulk, ’Uiudatu 1 mulk, and 3Jiyan Pajib 
Ho did so , and after Mas’ud had consulted with them it was agreed 
that, rather than allow tho unhehovers to ottack them, they had 
better tako tho offensive, and thus, with God s help, they might 
hope to conquer 

Tho next day they wero preparing, when news amved that tho 
ouemy wero driMug off tho catUo Tho Pnnco spring up hko an 
ongiy hoa, and heat to arms , buckling on his armour and mounting 
his horso, ho himself put his troops into battle army, and advanced 
to tho attack. Tho enemy also made ready, and, fixing tho prongs 
in tho earth, stood with their fireworks ready for use Tho nohlo 
Turks rodo fearlessly to tho attack, and numbers of them were put 
to death by means of tho prongs and lironorks Still tho fight 
waxed hotter, and many of tho unbelievers were put to the sword 
"When 3las ud heard what Iiad happened, ho left tho vanguard to 
attack tho enemy on anotlicr sido, while ho himself took them in 
flank. Thoy fought courigeously, and groat numbers wero killed 
on both sides At length tho unbelievers weio forced to fly 
Mas’ud remained on tho field of battle, while some of tho nobles led 
tho pursuit, and, after plundering tho army of tho unbelievers, 
returned to tho presence Tho Pnnco then left tho field, and, 
encamping on the banks of tho Kalisala, ordered them to number 
the army, and report to him how many wero missing They found 
that but two thirds remained, one third having tasted the wino of 
martyrdom ® ® 

When ho went to visit his gaiden, he would sit undei tho 
mahua tree where they had built a fine large platform The tree 
was clobo to tho Suraj kund, with tho idol Balarukh on its banks, 
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and in its -waters tlie nntelievers were wont to batlie before offering 
it tbeir worship. Mas’nd grew angry whenever his eyes fell upon 
that tank and idol. Miyan Eajab, who knew well his lord’s 
thoughts, one day presented the following petition : “ My lord, now 
that your lordship has completed this garden, and made it your 
constant place of worship and resort, the spot has become sacred to 
the faith of Islam. If you give the command, I will remove this 
idol and its temple.” The Prince replied, “ You do not consider that 
God is without eq^ual, as shall appear. In a short time the angels 
shall, by order of the Preserver of the Universe, remove the dark- 
ness of the unbelievers, and sprinlde upon them the true light of 
Islam, which is like the waters of life.” *■' 

After the death of Miyan Eajab, many erroneous reports were 
circulated concerning him. Some ignorant persons say, that he was 
sister’s son to Mas’ud. This is quite a mistake. What connection 
has a slave with his lord ? Others, again, have changed his name, 
saying, that Eajab was the name of the father of Sultan Piroz.^ 
This is also false. He was one of Mas’ud’s oldest servants. It is 
also reported that he was of a cruel and hard disposition; but 
those who search the truth will find nothing of the kind on record. 

To resume the history. After some days, Mas’ud’s soitow abated, 
and he departed by regular stages. That loved one of 

the Lord of the Universe was then nineteen years of age. * *■' 

Meanwhile, the Hindu unbelievers assembled from all quarters 
with one accord, and gathered together an army in numbers like 
a swarm of ants or locusts, to attack Bahraich. Mas’ud, hearing of 
their proceedings, came into the council chamber and commamled 
his ministers to have his whole army, small and great, collected 
before him. They did so. And when aE his followers were drawn 
out in line, Mas’ud advanced and addressed them as follows : — 

^ ^ Tlie Prince continued, “ Oh fiiends, hitherto, when we have 

fought the unbelievers, the Almighty has granted us victory ; now 
all the armies of India are assembled. It is the custom of my 
ancestors never to leave fighting, I must follow their example, and, 
for the love of the truth, yield up my life, which is but the covermg 

' [Tlie father of Sulthn Firoz -was called Siphh-shlCir Eajah, according to Shanis-i 
Sirtij. Ills tomb stands in llabridcb.] 
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of tint >\liicU 18 iiiddcu You I commit to God Do jou tako tbo 
road to tbo Uiiper Countrj and dc^iart. If anj oiio desires martyr- 
dom, purely for tbo lovo of tbo Almigbt), let bim remain uitb mo , 
but, God knows that, with perfect frco %vin, I gi\o jou lca^o to 
depart ” ITanug spoken thus, bo wept ^^^lO could bo bo stony- 
hearted and ill starred, as to lca\o lam at such a timo Tbo people 
■wept with ono voico, and begin (o siy, “If wo had a thousand li\es 
we ^lould spend them for Iboc ^Vbat is ono life worth, tbit for its 
sako wo should dopmo ourbchea of tliy presence? * Praiso bo to 
God I It was l\ko tUo day of judgment, or c\ca more solemn 
o o o o 

It wia on tbo 18tU daj of tbo month llajabu 1 murijjab, in tho 
jear 424, at early dami, that tbo army of tbo uubchoicrs op 
proached tbo advanced guard o o o Mas ud mirchod towards 
tbo army of tho imbchovcrs, as soon as bo reached tho outslarts of 
tbo citj, bo drew up bis forces in order of battle, and disposmg 
them on Ibo two wings and boforo and behind him, ho continued his 
march ® ® ® Iho Prmco of Martyrs according to his usual 
^ custom, went and stood under his favourito tree, whilo his forces 
prepared for tho fight, which nged furiously from moniiug till tho 
timo of oveuing prayor Thousands upon tliousauds fell on both 
sides but victory declared for neither 
All night tho two armies remained on tho Cold , and at daw n of 
day tho drums again beat to arras Tho Musulmun youth advanced 
fearlessly to tho charge, dcsinng nothing so much os martyrdom 
such was their longing for union with God Porfoct is tbo lovo of 
tbo moth , it caies for nothing but to bum 

Tbo army of tbo enemy was innumerable, bko moimtams on 
every sido , so that although uumorous forces fought m tbo army of 
Islam they were mown down bko so much grass Many of tho 
greatest nobles met then deaths In tho couiso of that day from 
morning till evening prayer, two thirds of tho nimy vvero slam, 
leaving but one third to mourn their loss Still, through tho power 
of tbo lovo of God none thought of flight IVhon tho Prmco heard 
that Salar Saifu d dtn liad sealed his faith with his blood, and that 
such a noble or general liad been slam, bo rejoiced and praised God 
that they bad attained their chief desire, declanng that ho would not 
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desert tliera, but would speedily follow. He then gave orders for 
burying Salar Saifu-d din, wbicb they by some means or other con- 
trived to do ; and they reported that the unbelievers had been vic- 
torious, and that the whole aimy of Islam was slain, requesting to 
know whether they were to continue the fight, or to occupy them- 
selves with burying those that had suffered martyrdom. 

Mas’ud ordered them to bring the bodies of the Faithful slain 
and cast them into the Suraj-kund, in the hope that through the 
odour of their marlyrdom the darkness of unbelief might be dis- 
pelled from that spot. They did so, and as soon as the tanlc 
was filled, he made them thi'ow the rest into holes and pits. The 
Prince then dismounted, and performing fresh ablutions, paid his 
evening devotions with all attention, and went through the burial 
prayers over the innumerable corpses of the Faithful, with which 
>the tank, the pits and holes were filled, reading the fdtiha for their 
pure souls. He then remounted his mare of sacred blood, and, col- 
lecting the remnant of his forces, rushed upon the enemy. Although 
their army appeared like a mountain, yet it was entirely destroyed, 
as masses of ice are melted by the heat of the sun. Salar Saifu-d 
dm had put many of the chief princes to the sword; the remainder 
the Prince of Martyrs destroyed. The unbelievers wlio, in the pride 
of victory, had advanced, fled back. The Prince remained standing 
on his side of the field ; whichever way he looked, nothing met his 
eye but the bodies of the slain — some wounded, some in the agonies 
of death, others already defunct, while the survivors were occupied 
with the dying and the dead. He beheld this heart-rending spec- 
tacle without emotion ; indeed so strong within him was the desire 
for martyrdom, that he actually rejoiced. 

Meanwhile, the Rai Sahar Deo and Har Deo, with several other 
chiefs, who had kept their troops in reserve, seeing that the army of 
Islam was reduced to nothing, unitedly attacked the body-guard of 
the Prince, The few forces that remained to that loved one of the 
Lord of the Universe were ranged round him in the garden. The 
unbelievers, smTOunding them in dense* numbers, showered arrows 
upon them. It was then, on Sunday, thfl 14th of the month Eajah, 
in the aforesaid year 424 (14th June, lOoS), as the time of evening 
prayer came on, that a chance arrow pierr^^d the Tnain nrterv in the 
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arm of tlio Princo of tho Faithful. His sim-Uko countonanco became 
palo as tho now moon. Hcpcaiing tho text in praiso of martyrdom, 
ho dismounted. Slkandar Biwdni, .and tho otiior servants of that 
loved-ouo of God, carried him to tho shado of tho mahua treo, and 
laid him down upon a couch. SUcandor Diwdni, taking his honoured 
head upon his lap, sat looking towards Mecca, weeping bitterly. Tlio 
Princo of ilartyrs opened hia oj’cs but onco, then drew a sigh, and 
committed hia soul to God. o o o o 

A sound of woo and lamentation broke from tho pooplo; they 
wept aloud, and, brandisbing thoir swords, ruslicd upon tho army of 
tho unbcliovera, and gavo up thoir lives, while tho enemy kept their 
ranks and sho'vcred thoir arrows. By tho time of evening prayer 
not ono was loft iUl tho servants of ^las’ud lay scattered liko 
stars around that moon. Slkandar Diwdni, who sat holding tho 
honoured head of tho Princo of Martyrs upon his lap, received 
soveral wounds in tho breast ; but such was tho lovo bo boro to that 
lovod-ouo of tho Lord of tho Universo, that ho never moved hia 
Icnwcs from under his head, and yielded las life in his sorvice. 
o o o o 

Before the author of this work liad read tho history of which ho 
has spoken; ho used often, by order of tho Emperor Nuru-d din 
Muhammad Jahangir, to go into tho north country at tho foot of 
tho mountains. Achaij MaK Bhadur, who was tho ropresontativo of 
tho Raja of tho IIUIb, onco camo that way to moot mo, and wo 
chanced to speak of tho Princo of Martyrs. That Brahman, who was 
perfeefly versed in tho works of Hindu historians, related to mo, 
at length, from hia own histories, tho account of Mas’ud’s ex- 
pedition, from tho timo ho camo into India till his death ; and all 
the wars ho waged with tho unbcliovors. Moreover, ho told mo, 
that after Riii Sahar Deo had slain tho Princo of Martyrs, ho re- 
turned to his tent, whero tho Princo appeared to him in a vision, 
“ Thou hast slain mo— dost think to escape ? This is not 
manly.” Stung by this reproach, Sahar Deo camo to the field of 
battle the following morning and ivas killed, as has been related. 
Some years after, tho Tawdrfkft of MuUa liluhammad of Ghazni fell 
into my hands. I found all that tho Brahman had related to mo 
from the Indian histories corrobonited there. Tho Brahman affirms 
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fhat the family of the .present Raja of the Hills is descended from 
Eai Sahar Deo, and that he had seen the Indian histories in their 
library. Thus much detail have I entered into_ for the sake of my 
ordinary readers. What I have related in the preface will suffice 
for those who read with a spiritual object. 

After the death of Mas’ud, MuzafPar Khan died also. The 
unbelievers drove his descendants from Ajmir, and re-established 
their idols ; and idolatry again reigned over the laud of India. 
Things remained in this state for 200 years ; but after that time 
that chief of holy men, the venerable Khwaja Mu’inu-d din, of 
Chisht, was walking round the Ka’ba, when a voice reached him 
from the other Avorld, directing him to go to Medina. Upon his 
arrival there, the Prophet (the peace of Hod, and rest be upon 
him !) appeared to him, and said, “ The Almighty has entrusted the 
country of India to thee. Go thither and settle in Ajmir. By God’s 
help, the faith of Islam shall, by thy piety and that of thy followers, 
be spread in that land.” That holy man reached Ajmir in the reign 
of Rai Pithaura. Through the power of his religious faith, he per- 
suaded Ajipal Jogi, who was Pithaura’s spiritual guide, to become his 
disciple. But the darkness of unbelief did not rise from the heart 
of Pithaura, who was a second Abu Jahl ; on the contrary, he even 
encouraged the followers of the holy Khwaja to evil practices, till 
the holy man uttered a curse against that unbeliever. 

After some years, Sultan Mu’izzu-d din, otherwise called 
Shahabu-d din Ghori, made a second expedition from Ghazni, slew 
Pithaura before Dehli, and placing Kutbu-d din Aibak on the 
throne of Dehli, returned himself to Ghazni. Khwaja Mu’inu-d 
din, of Chisht, through the powerful assistance of his jmayers, 
brought the whole country of India into the hands of Kutbu-d din 
Aibak. * The Mir died in Ajmir, and was buried in the 

old fort there. His sepulchre is a celebrated place of pilgrimage. 

Since that time, no unbeliever has ruled in the land of India. 

%»f 

Some j)eople say that the Prince of Martyrs came into India in 
the time of that Khwaja. This is quite erroneous. I have examined 
trustworthy works, and find that the Prince lived in the time of 
Khwaja Abu Muhammad of Chisht, ages before the time that that 
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chief of holy men, Mu’fnu <1 dm of Chisht, camo into India, and 
became a martyr Rather moro than two centuries lnte^^cnetl bo 
tween tho two The date of Ifas’ud’a death lias been mentioned 
already, Ehuaja Mu’lau-d dm died on tho 6th of tho month of 
Eajab, m tho year 632 Ho liacd 170 years God knons tlio 
truth 

[Note.'— T he followio^ iilcaliflcattoiu of places tac&lioocd m tlio foregoing Extract 
hare bees Lindlf enpphed by General Cunningbam, wbo Tuitcd tho locality on hu 
ArcbiDOlogtcal surrey in 1SC2-3 Satrakb, rrbicli is placed at ten da)8 march on 
tho opposite side of tho Ganges from Kansnj, is probably tbo same as Vcstikh or 
BcsUib, a name of Sahet or Ayodbya (Oudh), SoddhCtr and Vmcihl must be Bhoddr 
and Ametbl, two towns between Earn M&nikpur TIio St^raj kund, with tbo idol 
temple and mohd i tree, u probably at Asokpur, between Ayodhya and Gonda (or 
Gauds) According to local report, Masiids sister's son UtiUls was killed at 
Asokpur, and a small tomb thcro is aaid to mark tho spot, though bo was bunod i 
few miles E 8 £ of Bshitiicb At Asokpur thcro is a mound which has a mshil& 
treo upon it, and a tank at its foot, which u probably tho Sdraj kund Tho name of 
SMiar Doo, who is represented as tho chief of Mas dd s antagonists, still sumres m 
tho ToryiDg forms of Suhal Dhar, Sobil Dal, and Sohil Deo According to Buchanan 
Hamilton (u 360), this neighbourhood was selected by tbo Nawab Woslr of Oudh as 
a farourable spot for a garden —See Areh<t«lo}*cal Jitpert for 1802 3 ] 


HOTE n 

iSuZfan JaJdlu d d(n ManJhumi 

Ab tho expedition of Jolalu d dm JIankburai*, tho Sultan of 
Khwanzm, into Hindustm is among tho most interesting of tho 
many romantic adventures of his romarkablo reign, I \vill add 
below various extracts from Oriental authors, who ha\ o treated of 
it in a manner somewhat ditToront from tho Jahan kusM 

Tho European reader may obtain full information on tlio subject 
of tbis expedition from consulting Abu IToda, Annalcs JUws/cnijci,VoI 
IV p 382 , Abu 1 Earaj, 293 , M Petit do la Croix, Iltstoirc de Gen 
ghzcan, eh xxxiv , D’Horbolot, BibhotMque Onentale, Art “ Gola- 
leddin Do Gmgnes, Utalotre G4udralo dea Huns, U om ii p 280-1 ^ 
Hammer, Qemuldesaal derLebenshe8chreibungen,Yol vi pp 188-193, 
Col Miles, S’Afljrat u?Afr(fA.,pp 166—180, Price, ^efrospeef o^ilfa/iom- 

* So Hammer distinctly enjoins that we should wnte tho word, and not either 
Mankbcmi or Minkbcnii, and yet the inscnptioa on this potentates coins trans« 
poses the two last letters, making the word Konkburln See Ganaldtsaal, Pref p 
xiT,andVol n p 187, and E Thomas, .R /S,No x\ui p 383 
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medan History, Yol. ii. pp. 410-413 arid 520 ; D’Olisson, Histoire des 
Mo’ngols, Yol. i. pp. 300-18, Yol. iii. pp. 3-5 ; The Modern Universal 
History, Yol. iii. pp. 272-282, Yol. iv. 154-164 ; Kampoldi, Annali 
Musiilmani, Yol. viii. 256-77. Prom tlie last two a few extracts 
have been copied into this Note. The four French authorities, 
which are all good, are chiefly founded upon the Sirat-i Jaldlu-d din 
ManTcburni hy Muhammad bin Ahmad of NesSa, the friend of the 
Sultan and the companion of his journeys and expeditions. This 
work is in the National Library of Paris, No. 845. It is in eight 
chapters, and the history is brought down to Jalalu-d-din’s death, 
A.D. 1231. It was composed only ten years subsequent to this 
event.^ 

It is needless to quote Wassaf, for his' account is a poof abridge- 
ment of the Jahdn-lcushd. 

The foUowiug extracts are taken from the history of the Saljukians 
in the Jdmi’u-t TawdriTch of Eashidu-d din. The Sultan’s proceedings 
in Hindustan are recorded in almost precisely the same words as the 
Jahdn-lcushd uses. The following passages were written by Eashidu- 
-d din’s continuator, but he himself has treated of the same subject 
in his history of Changiz Khan : — 

“ At^ nightfall every one retired to his tent, and in the morning 
both armies were again drawn up in battle array. This day also 
Sultan Jalalu-d din marched on foot at the head of his army, and 
aE at once made a charge upon the Moghals, and put them to flight. 
The kettle-drums were beaten in triumph by order of the Sultan, 
and his whole army pursued the Moghals on horseback. The Sultan 
rushed upon them like a fierce lion or crocodile upon its prey, and 
put many to death. Changiz Khan shortly afterwards, being rein- 
forced with a small body of men, moved like destructive lightning 
or a rapid torrent against the Sultan. In the meantime, a dispute 
arising between Saifu-d din Aghrak and Amin Malik, Governor of 
Hirat, on account of th6 division of the booty, and especially respeot- 

' See Eemusat, Notw. Mil. Asiat., Tom. i. p. 435 

^ [This extract appeared in Sir H. Elliot’s original volume, published in 1849. 
The translation has since been compared vith the text of the MS. in the E. I. 
Library, and many emendations introduced. Qnatrembre’s criticisms in the Journal 
des Savants for 1851 have also been considered, and several admitted.] 
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mg tlio nglit io a particular borso,^ tho latter struck Agbrak ou tba 
bead witb a wbip * Tbo king called upon Amin Mabk to give an 
explanation of bis condnet, but bo replied tbat Hankali ^ troops 
avould not submit to bo queshoned Upon learning this, Saifu d 
dm deserted tbo Sultan under cover of night, and ivent off intb bis 
troops to tbo bills of Kimian and Sankuran* The desertion of 
Saifn d d(n Aglir ik matonolly affected tbo power of tbo Sultan and 
dimmisbed bis chance of success Ho resolved to cross tbo Indus, 
and make towards Ghazni , and for tbat purpose bo ordered boats to 
bo got ready. 

“ Tins circumstance coming to tbo knowledge of Cbangiz Khan, 
ho hastened in pursuit of tbo SiilUn, and surrounded him At day 
break, tbo Sultan found himself in a position between water and 
fire, tbo Indus on ono side, and tbo fiery enemy ou the other 
Ho prepared to give battle, but was maimed liko a florco lion m tba 
claws of a leopard. Tbo victorious army of tbo Sovereign of tba 
World (Cbangiz Khan) fell upon tbo right wing commanded by 
Amin Malik, and drove it back witli great slaughter Amin Malik 
bemg thus defeated, fled towards Persbiwar, but tbo Mogbal army 
had got possession of tho road, and bo was slam, in tbo midst of 
them Cbangiz Khan compelled tho left wing also to give way, 
but tbo Sultan firmly maintamcd his ground m the centre with seven 
hundred men, and opposed tbo enemy from tbo morning to mid day, 
moving now to right now to left, sustammg ovory attack, and on 
eaeb occasion slaymg a number of tbo enemy Meantime tbo army 
of Cbangiz Khan came pressing forward, and crowding upon tbo 
posibon occupied by tbo Sultan At last Ajasb Malik, son of the 
kmg’s maternal uncle, seeing all was lost, seized the bridle ® 
Sultan's charger, and led him from tbo field Tbo Sultan bade adieu 
to his sons and tbo ladies of bm bousobold with a burmng heart and 


* Most of Iteautliorilics specify an Arab horse , a v n nt,»on 

» Tb, ar,U . Am concurs m this statement, mid it « adopted by D Obsson, 
D Heibelot, and Hamnoldi „ . 

.TbeK:nb.«vas:Tmbaht..U ~ 

IS said to bare been so deaEnaJad tom mm ^ 'ug of tho E I library reads 
a certain occasion — Shajraiu t jdtrdi, p o j. 

' Calmak ] 

• The Turlkh . kf/i mentiona only Kinnin 
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■weeping eyes. He ordered liis favourite Horse to be lorougHt/ and 
springing upon it, be rusbed again into tbe torrent of conflict, like a 
crocodile into a river, charging tbe enemy 'witb irresistible force. 
Having succeeded in driving tbem back, be turned bis borse’s bead, 
threw off bis coat of mail and shield, and urging bis horse, plunged 
into tbe river, though tbe bank was upwards of tbu’ty feet above tbe 
stream. He then swam across like a noble lion,® and reached tbe 
opposite bank in safety. Cbangfz Khan -witnessed tbe gallant ex- 
ploit, and hastening to tbe bank prohibited tbe Mogbals from 
attempting to follow. Tbe very heavens exclaimed in surprise 
‘ They never saw in tbe world any man equal to him, nor did they 
ever bear of one like him among tbe celebrated heroes of antiquity.’ 
Cbangfz Khan and all tbe Mogbal nobles were astonished to find 
that tbe Sultan crossed the river in safety, and sat watching him as 
be drew bis sword and mped tbe water from bis scabbard. Tbe 
Khan, turning round to tbe Sultan’s sons, addressed tbem in words 
expressive of bis admiration. ^ 

“ After bis escape, tbe Sultan was joined by about ten persons who 
bad also succeeded in crossing tbe river. They all concealed them- 
selves in tbe woods, where fifty other persons joined their number. 
"When tbe Sultan received intelligence that a number of Hindus, 
consistiiig of cavalry and infantry, were lying within two parasangs 
of him, and bad given themselves up to pleasure, be ordered bis fol- 
lowers to provide themselves with clubs. Thus armed, they made a 
sudden night attack upon tbe Hindu force, put many to death, 
and plundered their cattle and weapons. Upon this, several other 
people, some on camels and some on horned cattle, came over, and 
declared for tbe Sultan. They brought information that there were 
in tbe neighbourhood two or three thousand men of tbe Hindu force. 

^ Muhammad of Nessa tells us that in recognition of the noble service performed 
hy this horse, the Sultan kept it till the capture of Tiflis in 1226, without ever riding 
it in action. 

® [The words of the MS. of the E. I. Library would seem- to differ slightly from 
those in the MS. used hy Sir H. Elliot — 

“ He crossed over like a proud camel from the plains of the Jihiin.” This seems the 
preferable translation, though “the dihiin” may possibly signify “the river 
(Indus)”.] 
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Tlio Sultan attacked thorn -with ono hundred and twenty men, put a 
number of them to tho sword, and criuippcd his followers witli tho 
arms taken from tho vanfiuished. AVhen tho report of tlio strength 
and improved circumstances of llio Sultan was spread throughout 
India, a number of men from tho hills of Bahila* and Nakala as- 
sembled, and in a body of about five or six thousand horse, attacked 
tho Sultan, who, drawing up in array five hundred horse, dispersed 
them. Tho Sultan afterwards received aid from several individuals 
and bodies of men, so tliat ilicro now flocked round his standard not 
less than threo or four thousand men. Intclligouco of this gathering 
camo to tho knowledge of tho world-conquering king (i. c., Changiz 
Khdn) while ho was within tho limits of tho Qhaznin territory, 
and ho scut troops to opposo him. AMton this forco crossed tho 
rivor, tho Sultan -uas not ablo to copo with it, and ho thoreforo 
passed on as a fugitive toxvards DcUli. 

*'ThoMoghals, on hearing that ilioSulUn liad proceeded tow'ards 
Dchli, returned, and pillaged tho confines of Ghor. Tho Sultdn, on 
reaching tho vicinity of Dchli, deputed messengers to King Shamsu-d 
diu to communicato his arrival, and to prefer a request to icsido 
temporarily in somo village near Dchli. Tho King killed tho am- 
bassador, deputed a messenger on his part witli presents to tho Sultin, 
hut ohjccted to comply with his demand for a place of residence, on 
tho pretext that tho climate of tho neighbourhood would not suit tho 
constitution of tho Sultan. On receiving this reply, tho Sultm 
returned to Balala and Nakula. Those who had efibetedthoir cscapo 
joined him, and ho had now about ten thousand men under him. Ho 
deputed T.iju-d din Maltk Khilj, accompanied hy a force, to Eai 
Kokar* Saknin, in tho hills of Judi, with a request for tho hand of 
his daughter, which request Bii Kokur complied with, and sent his 
son. with a number of troops to wait upon him. Tho Sultdu gavo tho 

^ All who record theso eTcnti concar in toadlng tho first word *as Bal&la. The 
second may ho cither Bankila or Mank&ln. Tho TurlAA^i Alfi adds “ ia the Ticinity 
(natcdhl) of Lahore.” 

* Probably the same as the Ilil SarU spoVon of in tho Tdju^t iTa-dsir {supra, 
p. 233) twenty years before. Rht KoLar may mean something more than chief of tho 
Gakkhurs. 8. Binning says “ Shokar was formerly in possession of a JIusulmin, 
whoso descendants still retain the title of It&jfi, and enjoy a small jhgir. Tho district 
comprehends the large town of Pmd D&dan Khhn.” 
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name of Katlagli Khan to the son, and sent an army under the com- 
mand of Uzbek Pal against Nasiru-d din Kuhacha, who was at 
enmity with Eai Kokar. Kuhacha, though he was an Amir under 
the Grhorian Kings, and governor of the country of Sind, yet was 
presumptuous enough to aspire to independence. When Kuhacha with 
twenty thousand of his followers were encamped on the hanks of the 
Jndus within one parasang of Uch, Uzbek PaiV with seven thousand 
men, suddenly fell upon them at night, defeated, and dispersed them. 
Kuhacha embarked in a boat for Akar and Bakar (two island forts in 
his possession),^ while the Uzbek descended upon his camp, taking 
possession of whatever fell in his way. He sent the news of this 
victory to the Sultan, who marched out, and together with the army, 
which was under the command of the Uzbek, reached the palace of 
Kuhacha. The latter fled from Akar and Bakar to Multan, where' 

^ The Eatizatu-s Safa also names him as the Sult&n’s general, owing apparently to 
some confusion of the names of contemporaries — for Dzhek, the son of J ahhn Pahla- 
wkn the Atkhak, was at that time ruler of Azurhhijhn, where we find him, a short 
time subsequent, engaged in active opposition to Jalhlu-d dfn. It will he observed 
that Firishta speaks of him under a still more curious form. 

* [The text of this passage as printed in Sir H. Elliot’s original volume ran thus : — 

^ j 

East India Library has 

Qmtremh’e, Jour, des Savants, Sep. 1850, p. 520, offers a correction, and says the 
text should be read as it is given by Eashidu-d din in the History of the Mongols 

jd S 'lUlj qfid translated “il se rendit 

dans ce canton d’Agroubgher a une fortresse sif/uee dans une lie.” If the 
learned reviewer had pointed out where Agroubgher is, or was, I would readily 
have altered my reading, but having found the passage in the Jahdn-Jcushdi expressed 
in the same words as in the Jdmi’u-t Tawdrikh, I prefer retaining it. That the 
ascertainment of the right reading is difficult may be inferred from the name being 
left out altogether by most of the authorities subsequent to the JdmVu-t Tawdrikh. The 
Tauzaiu-s Safd says only “ a fort.” Translator says “ fled to some place.” Briggs 
(iv. 418) says “ Nugaur,” which is not supported by the original ; but doubtless the 
proper reading of his copy was “ Bakar,” The Tdrikh-i Alfi says plainly “ he 
went towards the island of Bakar.” Altogether, I make little doubt that the famous 
island-fort of Bhakkar is the one indicated. Bhakkar, indeed, does comprise two 
islands. But, when instituting inquiries on the spot, I could not find that the small 
island lying to the north was ever called “ Akar.” It now goes by the name of the 
shrine on it. But that it might once have been called so, is not improbable, as the 
tendency to the reduplication of the name of Bhakkar is even now shown by its being 
rarely mentioned, except when coupled with the name of one of the towns lying on 
either side of it, — as “ Barh-Bhakkar,” “ Sakkar Bhakkar.” 
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tlio Sultan sent an ambassador to him wth a demand formonoy, and 
for tbo surrcudor of tbo son and daughter of Amir Kban, wbo bad 
takon shelter at MulUn, having fled from tbo battlo which took 
placo on tbo banks of tbo Indus. Kub.lcba sent tbo sou and daughter' 
of Amir Khan with a largo contribution in money, soliciting at tbo 
same timo that bis territories might not bo despoiled. Tbo w catber, 
bowo%cr, gro^\'iDg hot, tbo Sult^ determined to proceed trom 
l/cb to tbo Judi hills, to Baldla and NakAIa, and ou bis way be- 
sieged tbo fort of Bisram, where in an engagement ho was wounded 
in tbo hand by an arrow. In tho ond, tbo Sulbui captured tbo fort, 
and put all wbo wero in it to tbo sword. At ibis ploco bo received 
intelUgeuco of tbo movement of tbo Mogbal troops, wbo ^vero 
endeavouring to effect bis capture, so bo turned back. "When bo was 
in sight of Multan, bo scut an ambassador to Kubaeba to intimate bis 
return, and to demand tbo tribute duo by bim. Tbo advanced guard 
of tho Sultan waited but for a short time, and as tbo inbabitauts of 
Ifob wero hostile, ho set flro to tbo city and marched upon Sadusan, 
wbero Takbru-d din ivas governor on behalf of Kubaeba. Ldcbin 
of KbiU was commander of tbo troops, and bo led thorn forth to 
oppose Okban, wbo was general of tbo Sultan’s army, but bo was 
slain in tbo conflict. Okban tbon besieged Sadusan, aud when tbo 
Sultan arri^ ed, Kakbru-d din Salari with tears supplicated for par- 
don, and presented bis sword and cofEn’ in tokon of submission. 
Tbo Sultan remained tbero for ono month, and sbo^ving favour to 
Fakbru-d din, bo raado over to bim tbo government of Sadusan and 
marched towards Dowal (Dobal) and Damrila. Ilasar, wbo was 
tbo ruler of tliis territory, took to flight, and embarked in a boat 
The Sultan, on reaching tbo borders of Dowal and Damrfla, deputed 
Kbds Kban %vitU a force to Kalmvdla, from which placo bo brought 
away much spoil aud many prisoners. Shortly after, tbo Sultan 
entered Dewal and Damnlo, and erected a Jaini’ mosque in the 
former placo, opposite tbo temple of on idol.* In the meantime, 

* The Jahdn-kuthd has “ winding sheet ” instead of “ cofEn.” They both imply 
tho same sentiment, that Fahhni-d din was fit only to die, and placed lus life in the 
SuUhn’s hand. The Tar!kk-% Alfi says “ bis coffin and his sword suspended from 
his neck." On the Sulthn’s return to Persia, wo End tho repentant generals going 
through the same emhlematio form of contntion. 

> Pinshta says that tbo name of tbo chief of Daibal, or Thatta, was Jaishi, and 
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intelligence was received from ’Irak that Grhiyasu-d din Sultan 
had settled himself in ’Irak ; that most of the troops of that country- 
professed their attachment to Sultan Jalalu-d din, and felt anxious 
for his presence. Upon this the Sultan prepared to join them, but 
on learning that Burak Hajib was with hostile intentions fortifying 
the strong post of Burdsir in Kirman, he determined on proceeding 
to ’Bfak by way of Makran.” 

Mirkhond’s account of this expedition is very clear and explicit, 
and is chiefly derived from the Jahdn-huslidi and Jdmi’u-t TawdriJcJi. 
He is, in some respects, fuller than either of those authorities. The 
following extracts are taken from the history of the Kings of 
Khwarizm in the Fourth Book, and the history of Ohangiz Khan in 
the Fifth Book of the Bauzatu-s Safd : — 

“ When^ the Sultan arrived at Grhaznin, which his father, Sultan 
Muhammad, had bestowed upon him as an appanage, he was joined 
by the armies of his father, which had been dispersed in different 
directions. Saifu-d din Aghrak, with forty thousand Kankalis,® 
Turks, andKhiljs, and Yamin Malik, the governor of Hirat, with his 
valiant Kurds, were amongst those who joined his standard. 

“ When spring returned, the Sultan left Ghaznin with his army, 
and went to Barani (Parwan) where he fixed his camp. There he 
learned that Pakchak and Temghur® were engaged in the siege of 
Walian,^ and they were nearly capturing it, when the Sultan, leav- 
ing his heavy baggage in the camp, attacked the Moghals, and put 
to the sword nearly one thousand men of the advance guard. As 
the Moghal force was smaller than that of their opponents, it re- 
treated across the river, and after destroying the bridge, fled during 
the night. The Sultan returned to his camp with much booty, and 
remained encamped at Barani. 

that the Sulthn demolished the temples of the idols at that place. This may prohahly 
have been a regal title, for some such name -was home by the son or brother of D^hir, 
■who was governor of Debal. [See Vol. i. pp. 197, 201.] 

* [Translated by Sir H. Elliot.] \ 

* The Gemaldesaal says Kanikli, and calls the govenior of Herat “ Tizin,” but in 

the next page calls him “ Emin.” 1 

® “ BalghOr ” in the TdriLh-i Alfi. Price reads “ Begjek and Yemghur.” Miles 
has “ Begchuk and Tumkoor.” 

* [See Thomas, Jour JR. A. /?., ix. 318.] 
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“■NVUen Cbangiz Khan heard of this defeat, ho despatched Kutuhu* 
and another of the Kuyans, with tliirty thousand men, against the 
Sultan, and himself followed m their rear As soon as Kutuku 
reached Barani, tho Sultan prepared for action, and gave orders that 
his men should dismount and hind tho reins of their horses round 
their waists, fighting only ivilh swords and arrows from mom till 
ovcuing At tho approach of night, both infidels and Musulmans 
retired to their rcspectiao camps, and on tho return of mom the 
Sultan’s army saw a double lino of troops opposed to them more 
than they had contended with tho day before The reason was, that 
Kutuku during tho night had duviscd a stratagem, by ordering each 
of his troopers to make human figures with basket work and felt, 
and place Uiom in tJio rear Tlio Sultan s army, conceiving that 
remforcements had reached tho 3 Ioghals, became alarmed, and pro 
Xioscd to Icavo tlio field, but tho Sultan making them take heart, 
prea cuted them carrying this foolish design into effect, and ordered 
them again to fight during that day also on foot. After a time, avhen 
they saw their own strength and tho weakness of tho 3 Ioghals, they 
suddenly mounted their horses, and charging tho enemy slew tho 
greater part of these infidels and tho two Nuyans fled, with only 
a few followers, to Changlz Khan o o o 

“On tho day of this Mctory,* a quarrel arose between Saifu d 
dm Aghrak and the governor of Hirat respecting a horse, upon 
which occasion tho latter struck Aghrak s horse on the head and as 
tho Sultan was not confident that any romonstrauco of his would 
bo listened to, ho did not call tho governor to account The conse 
quoiico was that during tho night Saifu d din Aghrak left the camp 
m anger, and wont off with his Kankali, Turkoman, and Khilj 
troops towards tho hills of Sankrak *000 

* “ Sankghur ’ IQ the Tartkh » .dl/i aed Kaikfir in the ongmal 

Jahdn kmhal D Ohsson says, * ShieU Coutoucou Tho Ut tversal Jlutorj also 

has ‘KfitdU and places him atlho hcadof eighty thou-aad men ThefffnaW^- 

laa? says ‘ Schiki Nutuhu ' Miles has Kykoor 

* The Modern TJmvenal Uxsionj on tho autbonty of Muhammad of Ncssa, says 
that Jaldlu d din, after reproaching his pnsoners with their cruelties caused nails to 
be thrust into their cars, to rerenge tho miseries which his subjects had so long suf 
fered from tho Mongols and Ththrs 

» Pnee reads “ Sekrauh Hammer ‘ Smkrak The, JamCu t Taicar kh, 
‘SankCran' Rampoldi says, “Sangrak, non molte distante da Gazna Miles 
reads " Sunkran 
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“ Tlio riglit wing of tlio Sultan, whicli was commanded by Kban 
!Malik, was first attacked by tbe enemy, and many of bis personal 
attendants and tbe greater part of bis troops were Idlled. Tbe left 
wing was also destroyed, but tbe Sultan kept on fighting from morn 
till noon, supported by seven hundred men who were with him in 
the centi-e, and laid many low in the dust at every attack, performing 
incredible deeds of valoui*, of which Eustam and Isfandyar would 
have been envious. Tbe army of Cbangiz Kbiin kept pressing on 
in increasing numbers, and constantly contracting the space of 
tbe Sultan’s action, insomuch that they were nearly taking him 
prisoner, o o o 

“ After bis last charge, the Sultan turned bis horse’s bead, and 
seizing bis royal umbrella and throwing off bis coat of mail, and 
lasliing iiis horse, urged him into tbe river Sind, which was flowing 
more than tiiirty feet below tbe bank. Some of the cavalry fol- 
lowed bis example. ^ ^ The Tatar soldiers drew their bows, 

and the waters of the Sind were rod until the blood of tbe slain. 
"Wlicn the Sultiln escaped from that danger, be wont along tbo bank 
of the river, and witnessed tbo enemy plundering bis camp on tbe 
opposite side. 

“ Cbangiz Khan likewise stood on tbo bank of tbo river and 
watched the Sultan dismount from liis horse, take off bis saddle, 
spread in's saddle-clotli, lu's arrovrs, and bis tunic in tbo sun to dry 
ibom. empty tbo water out of bis scabbard, fix bis umbrella on tbo 
point of bis spear, and then sit down under the shade. About tbe 
timn of afternoon praj’crs bo was joined by seven of bis followers 
who luul e-iaaped the wliirlpools of tbo river, and, accompanied bj’ 
tiicju, at sunset the Sultan went bis w.ay. 'Wnion Cbangiz Kban saw 
all tliiSj lie seized the collar of bis tunic between bis teeth ; 
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“Tliis event took placo in linjab, G20 u. (July, 1223 a.d.) 

O O O o 

“Tho Sultin remained two years in IlindusLin, ° ® Tho 
ofllccr whom ho deputed to Shau)fiu*d din was poisoned by that 
kin<f. 'When tho SulUm left Ilisrniii^ and ivas ixissing by JIultin, 
ICub.icha offered opposition, and tho Sultin, after defeating him, 
went to XJeh. o o q 

“ After tlio Sultan had crossed tho Sjnd, Cliaugiz KLan detached 
Balu Nuy.ui, with ti\o luindus, or twenty thousand men, in pursuit. 
After crossing tlio river, ho arrisod at a fort which was held by 
ODO of Uio Sultan’s ofUcers, and after tho fort w'as captured, ho 
ordered a general massacro of tlio inhabitants. Thcnco ho w'cnt 
towards ^fulUin, and Urn inlubilants closed tho gates against him. 
llio Xuyau discharged btones from his mnnj.iuiks, and demolished 
somo of Uio gates, and was near taking tho fort; but as tlie Moghols 
w’cro unable to wdthbtand tho excessivo heat, tho Multdnis escaped 
tliat Bala (calamity) ; for Bald Kuyuu marclicd away from Alultdn, 
and after pillaging and devastating tho whole of that provinco and 
Lohdwar, ho went to join ChangiV. Khan. 

o o o o 

“After conbiilting with his sons and oflicors, it was finally 
resolved by Ciiangiz KLdu that a detachment of tho army should bo 
sent to Kij end Jfakran and tho borders of Hind to watch tho pro- 
ceedings of Sultan JahUu-d din, and that another should bo scut 
towards Ohaznin to destroy that cnpital, and tho descendants of 
Subuktigiu, bo that all dcsiro for tho restoration of tho Sultan 
might bo extirpated, and should then return towards Turau in tho 
spring, 

“In furtheranco of these designs, Changfz Khan sent Cliaghtat 
willi a largo army towards tlio Makrdns (llakrdndt), and Ogt4£ 
was ordered to return to Ghaznm from tho lowlands on tho banks 
of tho Sind. Tho chiefs and elders of that city folt tliomsclves 
compoUod to submit ; but under tho apprehoubiou of further opposi- 
tion on tho part of Sultan Jalalu-d din, tho Mogbala sent to Paradise 
all tho iuhahitants of that tract— tho olfi as well as tho young, tho 
weak 03 well as tho strong, — and destroyed tho colleges and schools, 
making them tho abodo of owls. 
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“ After tliis massacre and pillage Ogtai Kaan, by order of Cbangfz 
Kban, went tbrongb Garmsir and Hirat towards Mawarau-n nabr 
and Turkistan. Cbagbtai, wbo bad gone to Makran, after bringing 
tbe whole of that country and its borders under subjection, took up 
bis winter-quarters at Kalinjar,^ a country on tbe banks of tbe river 
Sind. Tbe governor of that province entertained tbem hospitably, 
rendered all kinds of acceptable services, and provisioned tbe 
Mogbals to tbe fullest extent of bis power. 

“ Tbe greater part of tbe army fell sick, owing to tbe badness of 
tbe climate. And since many prisoners bad fallen into tbe bands 
of tbe Turks, insomuch that each soldier bad as many as ten or 
twenty, ^ orders® were issued, as a precautionary 

measure, to put tbem all to death. Ambassadors were despatched 
by Cbagbtai to tbe chiefs® wbo were in tbe vicinity of bis camp, 
and most of tbem proffered their allegiance ; but against those who 
were at first submissive and afterwards offered opposition, armies 
were sent, and they were all put to tbe sword.^ 

“ After tbe troops bad recovered from their sickness, as no tidings 
of Jalalu-d din reached them during tbe time they were in their 
■winter-quarters, they returned with tbe grand army towards their 
native country, and Cbagbtai and Ogtai went on a bunting 

expedition to Bokhara.” 

1 This is not the famous fort in Bundelkhand, nor the hill fort on the frontier of 
Kashmir mentioned by Firishta (I. 89, 99). The Tdrihli-i Alfi says it was “ within 
the confines of Multan.” Col. Miles reads “Lanjoor hut all the readings through- 
out the Shajraiu-l Atruh are adopted -ndthout any consideration or authority, and 
carry no weight -with them. 

2 In the corresponding passage in the Jahdn-Tcitshdi, these orders are attributed to 
Changiz Khfin, which would make it appear that he himself wintered in Hindustan — 
an improbable supposition. 

3 The Sliajratu-l Airdk says, “to the countries of Kech, Kutch, Mukran, and the 
port of Surat.” 

‘ There is great confusion of names and places in respect to these winter-quarters. 
D’Ohsson’s statement adds to the difiiculty. He says : “ After the sack of Ghaznin, 
Ogtfii asked leave to besiege Sistfin, but Cbangfz Khhn ordered his return on account 
of the great heat. He cantoned himself on the plain which the Mongols call Berouan, 
and pillaged the whole surrounding country. Changiz Khfin waited for the Nfiyhn 
Bela and Tdrtai, and on their arrival he marched, and was joined by Ogtai near the 
fort of Gounaoun Courgan. Ho wintered in the mountainous country of Bouya- 
ketver, near the somrees (?) of the Sind, where an epidemic sickness broke out. In 
the spring of the year 1223, Changiz Khan resolved to return to Mongolia by India 
and Tabbet, after ordering the massacre of the prisoners.” 
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A TCiy cunous statement respecting tins expedition is found m 
tlio Ta.Ura of Daulat Sliab, Art, ^‘Janulud dm ‘Muhammad 
'Abdu r Razzak Isfaliani,” who •was a contemporary of tho Sultan’s 
It dificrs from all other accounts, and much of it is nonsense, hut 
part may bo tmo — 

“Sultin Jalalu d dm defeated tho Jloghals m tho vicinity of 
Ponjshir, ono of tlio districts of Kibul o o o 'Wlicn ho dis 
mountc<l from Ins horse after crossing tho Sind, ho fixed bis spear m 
tho ground, and sat doim, drying Ins turban clothes, and amio 
“Tho KU.m camo to tl^o bank of tho n\or, and praising tho gal 
lantry of Ins antagonist, called out to him on tho opposite bank 
* 0 h pnneo, I hear that 3ou aro of lofty statiiro rise, and let me 
ECO 30U * Jalilii d din rose, niid again tho Khm nddrc&scd him 
‘Oh pnneo, sit down again, for nil that I ha\o licard rcspectuig 
your steturo and appcaraiico is exceeded an hundredfold Jalalu d 
dm sat down, when tlio Klum again sank ‘ It was my anxious dcsiro 
tliat you should liecomo uiy \assal, but now go jour way m safetj ' 
Tho Khan then rttirc<l from Uio bank of tho n\cr 
“Of tho remnant of Jalalu d dms ormy, about seventy men 
managed to jom him by some means or otlicr, and tboj plundered 
m tho neighbourhood of Lalioro an Augh in (Afgh m) ca^a^ an which 
was on its way to JEulkm They thus set thomscUos up m arms 
and cnuipmcnts, aud four hundred of tlio Afghans joined tlio Sultan 
It was about that tune that tho Hazara Lacliia, from which tnbo 
Amir XChusru of DebU la descended, flying from tho neighbourhood 
of Ballch before tlio ’iloghal army, joined tlio Sultan to tho number 
of seven hundred men They took Uio fort of Kargishghal (’) and 
tho King of ilultan mado jicaco with tho Sultan ’Aldu d dm 
Kaikubad (Mas’iid (?), a legitimato son of tho King of Hind, gave 
him his daughter in raamago,* and tho Sultan maintained indej en 
dent power m Hmd diiniig tlirco years and seven months “When 

* "SV e haro a sufficient proof that 1 0 wm handsome from tho fact of the info of 
Uzbek Jahan PaJilaw in falling in loTowilh him and befrajing her gaUant husband s 
fort to him for tho gratiflcation of her passion 

> D 01 (.11 4) aUo m that wlicn Ibo Sullia learnt that Ehamsu d d!n 

Allamsh waa adrancinz to render emalaneo to Kubieha be went out to oppose b 
bnt instead of lighting Altamsb proposed peaco and tbo band of bis dangbter which 

were both accepted by the SuUhn 
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intelligence ■was received of the return of Changiz Khan to'wards 
the desert, Sultan Jalalu-d din left Hind, and "went to Kirman, by 
-way of Kij and Makran.” 

The Tdrikli-i Alfi contains (ann. mort., 609), the follo'wing par- 
ticulars not noticed by the other authors ; but in the general narra- 
tive it follows the JaMn-hushd, the JdmVu-t TaivdrihJi, and the 
Bauzaiu-s Safd indifferently. 

“ When Sult&i Jalalu-d din reached Grhaznin, Malik Amin went 
out to do him honour with fifty Hazaras, and the whole army and 
peasantry were rejoiced at his arrival. "The Sultan married the 
daughter of Malik Amin, and encamped during the whole winter 
on the plain of Ghaznin. By reinforcements his army 

amounted to more than one hundred thousand men. 

” Sanakghur Nuym reached Birwan on the morning of the eighth 
day after the Sultan had arrived there. The Sultan advanced one 
parasang and prepared for action, and ordered all his men to dis 
mount their horses, and devote themselves to death in the approach- 
ing fight with the infidels. *•’ . The Moghals during the night 
made figures of men, and placed them in the rear on their spare 
horses. *■' The archers of Malik Saifu-d din Aghrak put the 
Moghals to flight and committed gxeat havoc, and the Sultan making 
a charge "with his whole army, completed the rout and slaughter. 
Sanakgh-fir Nuyan, with another Amir, who commanded the advance, 
fled to Changiz Khan with only a few followers. 

“ On the retreat towards the Sind or Nilab, Amir Khan, who 
commanded the rear-guard, was defeated, and fled to the Sultan, 
o « Changiz Khan gave the strictest orders that every kind of 
precaution should he taken to prevent the Sultan’s crossing the 
river. Aminu-d din Malik, who commanded the right 

wing, fled to Peshawar, and falling into the hands of the Moghals, 
was slain there. When Changiz Khan "witnessed the Sul- 

tan’s exploit of swimming the river, he exclaimed, ‘ A wise man 
should be cautious in dealing with one who can save him self from 
such whiiipools and can perform such gallant actions.’ 

“ When the intelligence of the Sultan’s successes came to the ears 
of the world-conquering Changiz Khan, he dispatched two sons of 
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Amirs, ono naiuiJd Turtaf and tUo other Bakin, with an immense 
army to seize the Sultan, hut ns hia troops were in groat alarm at the 
Sloglials, lie went towards Dchli beforo the enemy could reach him 
® ® Sliamsu d dm to all appearmco received ’Ainu 1 mulk with 
great distinction and kindness, hut in his heart ho entertained the 
greatest alarm for liko as tho Khwdnzmsh ihls wore afiraid of the 
Sloghals, so, but to a greater extent, wero tlio soldiers of Hmd 
afraid of thoso of tho Sulkiu ® ° Tho Sultdn returned towards 
LaMivar after hia unsuccessful advances to Shamsu d din o o o 
“ Kuhdeha had collected a laigo army withm tho borders of Ifch 
and 'Multin Upon this occasion when ho heard of tho approach of 
tho Aloghals, ho foresu oro his allegiance to tho Sultdn, and prepared 
to demand reparation for fonuor injuries, o o o 
** At that tirao tho ruler of Tatta a\aa a person called Jaisai, who, 
avhen ho heard of tho approach of Uio Sultan, placed his treasure 
and property m a boat, wont toavard tho sea, and took refuge in some 
of his islands 

" Tho Sultan remained somo timo at Tatta demolished tho temples 
which wore tlicrc, and built a laigo Hasjid i jami ’ 

Finslita, in tho account of this transaction, contained in the 
I^slonj of Sind (Vol ii pp ClO-5), has followed tho Hanzatu a 
Sa/a almost verbatim, adding only a few particulais which his 
greater local kuowledgo enabled him to sujiply — 

o o o o 

“ Sultan Jalalu d dm, after applying to Sharasu d dm for such 
aid as would cnahlo him to return to his native country, where ho 
Icanittlio sentiments of tho Shah towards him returned by way of 
Lahore towanis tho abodes of tho Khakkars, and after amving in 
that country ho went to tho hills of Balala and Bankala, and thence 
despatched Tiju d dm Klulj to tho hills of Judi, to plunder that 
province ® Tho Bat of tho Khakkars Kokar Sanka who had 

attained tho honour of Islam m tho timo of Sultan Shahabu d din 
solicited tho Sultan that ho would provent Nasiru d din Kubacha 
fiom harrying his country as ho was for over doing The Sultan 
gave tho Bai s son tho title of Kalij Khan, and sent one of his 
nobles who was known as Uzbek Boshi (ho was Jahan Pahlawan 
U*zbck), "With seven thousand men against Kubacha tho ruler of ITch 
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and Multan, who was encamped with twenty thousand men on the 
hank of the river Sind, which is near Uch. 

“As Uzbek Bashi found Kuhacha unprepared, he made a night 
attack upon him, and so routed the whole camp, that Kuhacha with 
the greatest difficulty was able to flee away on a boat to some other 
place. Uzbek Bashi remained in Kuhacha’s camp, and sent to com- 
municate the tidings of his victory to the Sultan, who, when he 
heard of the advance of the army of Dehli, thinking it not expe- 
dient to remain where he was, left that hill-country and went to 
Uch. 

“ When the weather became hot, the Sultan prepared to take up 
his summer quarters in the hills of Jud, and Balala and Banlcala. 
^ As soon as the Sultan heard that Chaghtai Khan was in pur- 
suit of him, reflecting upon the fact that, at the commencement of 
their intercourse, Shah Kasiim-d din Kuhacha had been well affected 
to him, he went towards Multan, and asked for a contribution in 
money. Kuhacha, hearing of the advance of the Moghal army, 
rejected the 'demand, and prepared to wreak vengeance on the 
Sultan, who marched on towards Daibal, which is now 

called Thatta, committing on his road massacre and pillage in every 
city and town which belonged to Shah Kubacha. When he arrived 
at Thatta, the ruler of that place, whose name was Jashi, of the 
tribe of Sumra, placed his property and wealth on board a boat, and 
fled in haste with his children and relations to some islands. * 

“ Eelinquisliing the conquest of Sind and Gujerat, the Sultan in 
the year 620 h., went to ’Irak, by way of Kick and Makran. •' 
Chaghta Khan, who was in pursuit of him with the Moghal army, 
came to Multan and laid siege to that place, but Shah Kasiru-d din 
Kubacha exhibited such determined courage, that the siege was 
raised after forty days, and Chaghtai, marching to Kich and Malcran, 
and having laid those countries waste, wintered at Kalinjar, a 
country situated on the banks of the Sind. While quartered there, 
lie put to death nearly thirty or foi'tj’’ thousand Hindustanis who had 
been taken captive, on the ground that they made the air of the 
camp pestilential ; but as, notwithstanding this butchery, the deaths 
in the camp still continued, and as the IMoghals could obtain no 
intelligence of Sultan Jalalu-d din, respecting where he was and 
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wliat ho was doing, Chnghtaf Khoa broko up his camp and marched 
towards Turan A^Ticn S'llar Ahmad, tho governor of Kahnjar, 
wrote to Kubdcha, complaining of tho rum which had been brought 
upon his provmco, that pnuco was much gne\ed, and used his best 
endeavours to rcstero tho country to its former prosperity ’ 

Tho following extracts from tho ATodcra Unxtcrsal Uiator j present 
somo noiv features Tho account la chiefly taken from La Croix s life 
of Gcngiz Can, which is founded upon tho biography by Muliammad 
of Kessa, and tho Jawiru I TaadrO h Liko as m most other portions 
of Oncutal Ilistory, so m tins, tho JJntccnal Stsiory is tho best 
authonty for tho English r&idor to consult 

“ Tho chief reason for tho Sultan s quitting Gazna was to give his 
disunited troops timo to rejoin him Ho did all that was possible to 
bring tlio tlireo 1 urkish commanders to listen to reason Ho wrote 
and sent to them so^ oral times representing tho rum which must 
attend tlicir separation, and tho ad> outages which might onso from 
their union 

“They at length suffered themselves to bo persuaded by tho 
sense of danger, but it ^ too late , for Jeughiz Khan informed of 
what was m agitation, sent suty thousand horse to seize tho passes, 
andpro^c^t their joining tho Sultan who, finding himself deprived 
of this powerful aid, retired towaids tho river Sind, or Indus 
There ho halted, m a part ivhcro tho stream was most rapid and the 
place couliued, with a mow both to take from his soldiers a desire 
of flying, and provont tho Mimgls from bringing up all their aimy 
to eugago at ouco E>er smeo liis doparturo from Gazua he had 
been tormented with a sovoro colio , yet at a time whoa ho suffered 
most, hearing that tho enemy’s aanguord ivas arnvod at a place 
called Herder, ho quitted his litter and mounted on horseback , then, 
marching m tho night ivith lus chosen trooiis, surprised the Mungls 
and, having cut them almost all to pieces, returned to his camp with 
a considerable booty 

“ Jcngbiz Khan, fiadmg by this event that he had to do with a 
vigilant enemy, proceeded ivith groat cucumsi^cction ^Vhen he 
approached tho Indus, ho drew out his army m battalia to Jagatay 
ho gave tho command of tho right wmg , tho left to Oktay , and put 
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himself in the centre, surrounded by six thousand of his guards. 
On the other side, JalaJoddin prepared for battle ; he first sent the 
boats on the Indus further off, reserving only one to carry over the 
Sultana his mother, the queen his wife, and his children; but 
unluckily the boat bulged when they were going to embark, so that 
they were forced to remain in the camp. The Sultan in person 
assumed the command of the main body. His left "sving, drawn up 
under the shelter of a mountaia, which prevented the whole loft 
■wing of the Mungls from engaging them at one time, was con- 
ducted by his chief wazir; and his right wing by Amin M^ek. 
This lord began the battle, and forced the enemy’s left wing to give 
ground, in spite of all the troops which sustained them. The right 
mng of the Mungls like'wise wanting room to extend itself, the 
Sultan made use of his left as a body of reserve, detaching from 
thence squadrons to sustain the other troops. He himself, at the 
head of the main body, charged that of Jenghiz Khan with so much 
resolutiou and vigour, that he put it into disorder, and penetrated to 
the place where the Khdn had at first taken his station ; but that 
prince had retired from thence to give orders for all the troops to 
engage. 

“ This disadvantage had like to have lost the Mungls the battle ; 
for the report being spread all over the army that the Sultan had 
broken through the main body, the troops were so discouraged, that 
if the Khan had not immediately rode from place to place to show 
himself, they would certainly have fled. In short, what gained him 
the battle, was the orders which he gave to Bela Nevian to cross the 
mountain, if practicable, and attack the Sultan’s left wing, which 
the Khan observed had been much weakened by the several de- 
tachments. Bela, accordingly, conducted by a guide, marched 
betwixt rocks and dreadful precipices, and, attacking that disabled 
wing behind, obliged it to give way. The Sultan’s troops, which 
were in all but thirty thousand, much fatigued with having fought 
ten whole hours against more than three hundred thousand men, were 
seized with a panic, and fled. In this confusion his eldest son was 
taken prisoner. One part of the troops retired to the rocks on the 
banks of the Indus, where the enemy’s horse could not follow them. 
Many others, closely pursued by the Mungls, threw themselves into 
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tho river, Bomo of ivliom liappUy crossed over; wUIo the rest 
placing Uiemsolves round their prince, continued the fight through 


“ When ho was in the middlo of tho river, he stopped to insult 
Jenghiz Khan, who waa como to tho hank to admire his courage, 
and emptied his quiver of arrows against him. Some hrave Mungl 
captains would have throivn themselves into tho river to swim after 
Jalaloddin, hut tho grand Khan would not permit them, telling 
them this prince would defeat all their attempts. 

OOOOOOOOOOOO 

“ Tliis prince as soon as ho was landed safe in India, ascended a 
tree to pass tho night sccuro from wild beasts. Next day, as ho 
walked melancholy along tho banks to seo if any of his people 
appearod, ho perceived a troop of soldiers with some officers, three 
of whom proved to bo his particular friends. Those, at tho be- 
ginning of tho defeat, had found a boat, in which they saUed aU 
night with much danger from tho rocks, shelves, and violence of the 
current. Soon after ho was joined by three hundred horse, who 
informed him of four thousand more saved by swimming over two 
leagues'from theneo, Tho Sultin went to meet them, and promised 
to provide for their necessities. Mean time Jamdlorrazad, an officer 
of his household, who was not at tho battle, knowing that his master 
and many of his people had escaped, ventured to load a very large 
boat with arms, provisions, monoy, and stuff to clothe tho soldiers, 
and cross over to him ; for which eminent piece of service Jalaloddin 
appointed him groat steward of his household, and sumomed him 
Ektearoddin; that is, iU chosen, or the glortj of the faith. 

OOOOOOOO" 


“On this intelligence,- Jenghiz Khin sent orders to Ids brother 
Utakin, and marched with the troops that remained with him as tar 

as Kandaliar, •whicU ho took. . 

» Some time after tho reductioa of this fortress, Multan, a city of 
India, was subdued by Bela Novian, who had orders to conquer 
Lahiir also; hut, as ho was informed there was m that pto a 
stronger army than his own, ho did not go thither. A Patau pnnee. 
named Kobadia, had sent those forces, thinking he had more reason 
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to provide against tlie Mungls than against Jalaloddin ; for, although 
the Sultan was then in arms on his frontiers, yet he had only a few 
troops with him, and could only make a slight irruption into the' 
territories of a prince named Eana, whom he slew for having 
insulted him in his distress. 

itT O i't'f O 

“ The defenders of Gazna made frequent sallies on the besiegers, 
several times destroyed their works, and broke above a hundred 
of their battering-rams ,* but one night, after an obstinate engage- 
ment in which Oktay fought in person to encourage his soldiers, who 
began to be intimidated, one side of the city walls fell down, and, 
filling up the ditch, a great number of Mungls easily entered sword 
in hand. The governor, seeing all lost, at the head of his bravest 
soldiers, charged among the thickest of his enemies, where he and 
his followers were slain. However, Gazna was not entirely ruined, 
nor did all the inhabitants perish ; for after the pillage had lasted 
four or five hours, Oktay ordered it to cease, and taxed the people 
who were left alive at a certain rate to redeem themselves and the 
city. This prince continued here till the whole province was rediiced, 
and then went to rejoin his father in Tartary. 

“Meantime, Jagatay having entered Kerman, the ancient Kura- 
mania of Persia, took by degrees all the cities in that province. 
After he had reduced Tiz, one of the first cities, with some other 
places which he destroyed, he proceeded to Kalanjer, a country 
bordering on Hindustan, where, intending to pass the winter, the 
soldiers by the help of their slaves built houses, cultivated gardens, 
and kept flocks of sheep, as if they intended to make a settlement ,* 
but when the scorching -winds began to blow, to which they were 
not accustomed, almost all of them fell sick, while the greater part 
of those who lived became so weak and languid that they were not 
fit for service. By this distemper the country of Pars, or Pars, 
which is the proper Persia, and that part of Kh-uzestan which 
belonged to Kayasoddin, Sultan Jalaloddin’s younger brother, 
escaped for this time the invasion of the Mungls. Jagatay, by 
removing his troops from one place to another, gradually restored 
them to health ; and finding the slaves which the soldiers had taken 
were a burthen, ordered the throats of the greater part of them to be 
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cut. Thea Laving committed tho caro of tho contiuered countries to 
ono of lieutenants, Le, pursuant to Lis father s orders, directed 
Lis course to BalLh, wLero tho general rendezvous was appointed.” 


TLo account of Eampoldi, in Lis Annali Musulmani, differs much 
from others, and contains many improbabilities, notwithstanding that 
Lo quotes Mirldiond and translates B’Herbolot ; yet, as it is founded 
in somo portions on independent Arabic sources, it presents some 
passages worthy of translation 

o o «> * 

“In tho tract of country between Kabul and the Indus, according 
to tlio account of Kara Tcbekbi, tho Tartars, after tho manner of 
locusts, 'bad spread desolation and extermination rvith inefiable 
rapidity, and inflicted snob damage, that six centuries were not able 
to repair it. ® ® ® 


“ Tho Sultan was prevented mating bis last desperate ohaige by 
his nephew Malok Agiasob, who said, ‘ Beware bow you precipitate 
■ yourself rashly upon tboso who so surpass you in numbers, lest yon 
bo aoousod of madness, as ono who deals a blow upon tbo edge of a 
razor.’ o o o Tbo hundred thousand Tartars did not cease to 
disebargo at him a milUon of arrows, but were not able to Ht him. 
■When bo bad passed tbo greatest current of tho stream, be was 
obliged to go much further in order to find a forf, as the bants o 
tbo Indus wore nearly evetywbete very steep. Ho saved bimse 
fi nall y at tbo ford of Kaitoul. “ “ Only seven soldiers out ef 

the tbreo hundred ‘ who bad dared to follow, unwilling to abandon 
the unhappy prince, escaped to tho opposite bant: the rest bemg 
either Blain by arrows or drowued ia the rivOT. Among o 
was his nephew, Malek al AgiascL. ® ® n „ Tt 

“ Oktay toot Gazna by assault after a siege of four mon^- It 
was burnt and destroyed to the very foundation, after 
hundred thousand persons bad been inhumanly massacred 

‘■The SuLn having composed an army out of 
thought of obtaining for binmelf nn asylum, and n pnnepahty 
1 De Goignes says four thousand. 
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the same time, heyond the Ganges, because the whole country which 
extended on both banks of the Indus had been successively sub- 
dued by Jengiz, who had made himself master of Multan, Labor, 
Jenghapur, Dehli, and Agra, compelling the freedmen of Scheab- 
e’ddin of Gaur, who had possessed themselves of those x^laces 
within the last fifteen years, to flee from their abodes and abandon 
their estates, or at least to repair to some lofty castles, which by 
their situation were judged to be impregnable, at least for many 
years. * 

“ The troops of Jenghiz triumjahantly overran in this year (1223) 
the whole country, from the Ganges and Indus to the Caspian Sea, 
and from the Sihoun to the Euphrates. Jenghiz returning 

from India, closed the warlike achievements of this year by taking 
Khandaar. 

0 

“ Scarcely had Jelale’ddin Mankberni learnt that Jenghiz had 
crossed the Sihoun with the greater part of his Mongols, and had 
taken the road of Tartary, when he repassed the Indus and entered _ 
Persia, through the provinces of Kaboul, Gazna, and Kandaar, 
and immediately occupied Mekran, Sejestan, and Earsestan, ex- 
pelling everywhere the few Mongols who had remained to protect 
those conquests. While the Sultan was engaged in 

recovering his dominions in Persia, his brother Tatar Shah was 
extending his conquests in Hindustan, where in a short time he 
conquered and expelled every Mongol who dared to show his face.” 

H’Ohsson observes that neither the date nor the place of action on 
the Sind is known. “ ’Alau-d din says it took place in the month of 
Eajab (August), but Muhammad of Hessa says the 22nd of Shaw- 
wal (9th December), which appears more exact. Nowhere do we 
find any precise indication of the place which was the theatre of 
this event.” ' 

Price says the action at Barwan took place probably in the spring 
of 618 A.H. (1221 A.D.), in which D’Ohsson concurs ; and that the 
action on the Indus took place iu Eajab of that year, or September, 
1221, but he is disposed to j)lace it a year later. But there is no 
reason to doubt that it took place in 1221 a.d., and as the action of 
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Parwan certainly occurred in tlio spring of that year, it would be 
much too lato to dofor the action on tho Indus till December, for the 
retreat to tlio Sind was nearly instantaneous after tbe action at 
Panvan. Independent of wbicU, tlio marcb from Ghazni to the 
Sind would havo been impracticable in December, and the passage 
of tho river would havo been no such very gallant feat in that 
month, when tho river was at its lowest. Besides, what becomes of 
tho proverb which is said to havo celebrated tho occasion : “ Marvels 
occur in Eajah.’* And although it is highly improbable that the 
event did give occasion to tho prox'erh, inasmuch as ft is in Ai-abic — 
a language spoken by no class of pcoplo concerned in the transac- 
tion — ^yet an old proverb may have been made applicable to the 
event, and as it is quoted by an author nearly contemporary, we may 
be Buro that fiajab and no other was tho month in which tho achieve- 
ment was performed. 

Tho crossing of tho Indus in tho same fashion had been accom- 
plished four years beforo by Shamsu-d din Altamsh, when in pursuit 
of Kdsiru-d din Kubdeha, and though he succeeded in leaching the 
opposite bank with a few followers, many were drowned in the 
attempt Tho credit which has been given in later years to Mohd- 
rdjd Eanjit Sing for the same feat, was not so well earned, because 
he caused his cavalry and infantry to ford tho Indus where the 
bottom is rocky and shingly, and where the stream was not more 
than knee deep, though tho current was so rapid as to make the 
footing insecure. Many men and horses certainly were lost, but 
Eanjit Sing himself crossed on an elephant. 

Eespecting the place where the Sultan’crossed tho Indus there is 
much doubt. Hammer, however, sees no difficulty, reproving D’Ohs- 
Bon for not knowing that it was at tho ford of Kaitul, quoting for his 
authority D’Herhelot, who calls it Caitool, quoting for his authority 
Muhammad of Nessn. But the question is where is Kaitul or 
Caitool ? 

NOTE I. 

Karmatians. 

[The rehgion of Islam had no sooner become a power than divi. 
sions, feuds, and schisms broke out among its professors. Dissea- 
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sions and heresies appear to be inseparable from all newly-estab- 
lisbed creeds, and tbe fervid Oriental temper, excited to tbe highest 
pitch by the worldly success and the intolerant fanatical doctrines of 
Islam, impelled professing Mtisulmans to unparalleled excesses and 
most execrable crimes. The overthrown but uneradicated super- 
stitions of the old religion, and the mystical theology and philosophy 
of nations with which the Muhammadans came in contact, had their 
share in the production and develoj>ment of these heresies ; but the 
acting moving spirit which gave them political importance was lust 
of personal distinction and temporal power. Thus the principal 
divisions turn upon the question of the rightful succession to the 
Prophet in the office of “ Leader of the Paithful.” 

One of these heretical sects, the Karmatians, appear on the scene 
very frequently in the present volume. This sect is an offshoot of 
the Isma’ilian heresy, and is often confounded with it. There were 
some points of doctrinal difference, but the uninitiated were ignorant 
of them, and imable to distinguish them ; so the two names came to 
be often used indifferently. Orthodox writers, hating and despising 
the heretics, were prone to speak of them by some general name ; 
or if they attempted to be more specific, their ignorance frequently 
led to a confusion and misappropriation of terms. Thus the title 
Isma’ilian includes Karmatians, Assassins, and others, and for the 
Isma’ilians the wider term “ MuldMda, heretics ” is often used. 

The Isma’ilians do not admit the rightful succession of the Imams 
recognised by the orthodox. They acknowledge ’All, Hasan, and 
Husain, but maintain that the line closed with Isma’il, son of Ja’far 
Sadik, who was the seventh and last Imam. Prom him they take 
the name Isma’ilian, and from him also they are called “ Seveners.” 
The teaching of the Isma’ilians put a metaphorical interpretation on 
the Kuran, which tended to explain away and supersede its doc- 
trines, leaving only a negative religion, and substituting license for 
morality. The doctrines of the Isma’ilians were embraced by a 
man named ’Abdu-Uah, son of Maimun, a native of Persia, who 
devoted his powers not only to the overthrow of Arab ascendancy, 
but to the subversion of Islam and indeed of all religion. His 
mode of action was by secret influence and missionary exertion. 
The culminating doctrine of his teaching was the vanity of all 
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religions, and tlio indifferenco of men’s actions, the good receivmg 
no recompense, the evil no diaatisement, either in this world or 
the next. 

Among the followers of ’Abdu Hah was one named Ahmad, or, 
as ho was afterwards called, Karmat.” He rose about the year 
278 u (891 ad), and was the founder of the Karmatians The 
term Karmaia or Karmal bdongs to a kind of Arabic writing in 
which the letters are very small and the Imes very close This stylo 
being well suited for secret communications, was adopted by Ahmad 
and hence ho was called Karmat, and his followers Karmati or 
Karamata, angltcH Karmatians Teaching the doctrme that every- 
tlung desirablo was allowable, ho differed from his predecessors by 
endeavouring to carry out his views by violenco, and began an open 
unrolcntiug war upon tho rulmg powers In 290 s (903 An), tho 
Karmatians made a fearful inroad into Syria, and in 311 (928 ad), 
they plundered Basra and Kufa In 319 n (931 ad), under a 
famous loader, Abu Tahir, they took the city of Mecca with temblo 
slaughter, plundered tho tomplo, and corned away tho holy hjru I 
esuad, or block stone, which they retained for twenty years Ar 
Eazi, tlio twentieth Kholif, actually agreed to pay them an annual 
subsidy to secure tho safe passage of the pilgrims to Mecca 
Tho Tatimido throne of Egypt, founded by an Isma ilian in 297 n 
(909-10 A D ), in nvalty of the Arabian KJaldfat, grew rapidly in 
power, and became a source of great jealousy and trouble to the 
occupants of tho throne of Baghdad Political nvalry thus com 
bmod with rehgious hatred to make the ivar between the faithful 
and the heretics most savage and unrelenting, 

From the Isma’llians sprang another sect winch forced itself 
npon the notice of the Crusaders and introdnoed a new word, 
“ Assassin," * into tho languages of Europe This sect was founded 
by a native of He, named Hasan Sabah, who was schoolfellow an 


1 [De Sacy msuls, thoogli hn dictam has baan dispala^ that this tarn “ 
framthatar^' WiMisr hampaatais. hocaasa tea 
thamselras mth th» drag in prepamUoa for than blaody vort I"" 

thatlharan„opr.ot.f»=hha™gha.an.-praah-J~^^ 

murderers hardly needed any stunotos and the cr m a state of 

they exhibited in the eiecuUon of their dwipa we ar ^ ^ ^„pjesciit 

frenzied mehnation Docs not the name of their founder JTasan or Al -ff^^npre cn 
sufficient materials for the formation of the irord Asstrsstn J 
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companion of Nizamu-1 mulk, the well known wazir of tke Saljuki 
government, and author of the Majma'u-l Wasdya. An extract from 
that work, in page 490 of this volume, gives some account of this 
redoubtable character. The forcible removal of all foes and rivals 
by the dagger of the assassin, was the profession and the distinctive 
practice of this abominable sect. Nizamu-1 mulk, above referred to, 
fell under their daggers, and the author of the JaMn-hiishd had 
nearly become a victim to Isma’flian assassins. In 483 n. Hasan 
Sabah obtained possession of the strong fortress of Alah-amut, or 
Alamut (the eagle’s nest), in the province of Eudbar, about eleven 
parasangs north of Kazwin, and here he and his descendants main- 
tained themselves for nearly two centuries,^ when the fortress and 
many others fell under the iron tread of the Mongols. The excesses 
of the Assassins had impelled Mangu Khan to determine upon the 
extermination of the whole sect of Isma’ilians, and under him and 
his successor Hulaku their fortresses were taken, and many 
thousands of their men, women, children, and babes at the breast, 
were put to the sword. 

The Karmatians appeared to have pushed themselves eastwards 
into the vaUey of the Indus at an early period. From Bi'runi we 
learn that the Karmatians destroyed the great idol at Multan, and 
the heretical chief, whom Mahmud of Ghazni drove away from that 
town, was no doubt a member of this sect, for the name of Kar- 
matian is applied to him by one or two writers, although the more 
general name of Muldhida is more frequently used. 

Mahmud’s wazir, Hasnak, was brought to the stake by Mas’ud 
upon the charge of being a Karmatian. The personal enmity of 
Mas’ud no doubt precipitated this act ; but there is ample proof that 
the Khalif was greatly incensed against the wazir for having 
received a IcliiVat from the Egyptian Khalif, and that he had urged 
Mahmud so strongly to execute him that the incensed monarch broke 
out in the indignant words recorded by Baihaki : “ Tell the doting 
old Khalif that out of regard to the ’Abbasides I have meddled 

^ [From this stronghold the Chief of the Assassins was called the Shaihhu-l jalbdl 
or, as we have it in English, the “ Old Man of the Mountain.”] 

^ [The Assassins are the MuldMdat-i Alamut, who are stated to have been 
patronised hy ’Alhu-d dfn Ghorf. He is censured for the attention he paid to them 
by the author of the Tabahdt-i Ndsiri, supra 289.] 
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vritli all tho world, I am hunting for the Karmatians, and where- 
Gver one is found ho is impaled. If it were proved that Hasnak is 
a Karmatian, tho Commander of tho Faithful should soon see what 
had happened to him. But I have brought him up, and ho is to me 
as my sons and my brothers. If ho is a Karmatian, so am I.” 
When Sfahmud departed, and Hasnak’s enemy succeeded, the 
Khalifs animosity was soon appeased. 

Though Mahmud expelled the Karmatian chief from Multan, the 
heresy was not suppressed, for in 671 (1175 A.D.), Muhammad 
Ghori once more ** delivered Mulbln from the hands of the Kar- 
matians.” ' In 634: (1237 a.d.) wo find them in some force at 
Dehli, where they mado a concerted assault upon the faithful in the 
great mosque, and slow a considerable number; but they were 
finally overpowered, “and every heretic and Karmatian was sent 
to heU.”] * 


NOTE J. 

Geographical Index. 

[Tho following descriptive list of countries and places, more or 
less frequently referred to in the preceding pages, will probably be 
found useful, and may obviate the necessity of reference and enquiry. 
Some of tho names aro ivell known, and aro marked on tho maps ; but 
otJiers. are only to bo found in tbe works of the old geographers. 

Bardastr . — A largo town of Kirman, on the road leading to 
Khurasan, lying north-east of tho town, of Kirman. It is also 
called Kawashir. 

Bust. — A city of the district of Garmsir, in Sijistan. It is situ- 
ated on the west of tho river Helmand, and is noted for its great 
heat. 

Bdtcar , — Known in old times as tho **Bilddu-d dawar,” and by 
the modem inhabitants as Zamin-dawar, A large province, con- 

' p. 293.] 

’ [See Vol. i. of this TTort, pp. 453, 481, and 491, and Vol. ii. pp. 93, 203, and 
336; Hammer Purgs tnll, Thstnry of the Atsatsinaj Defiemerj, JTuloire det Seldjou- 
itdes ct des Ismaeluns ; D'lTerbelot, T Carvtath; Price, Mahommedan 
Vol. iL pp. 167, 332 ; Eemaud, FragmtnU^ p 142, Bim. sur Pltidtr, p. 254 ; Bam- 
poldi, T. 387 ; Has Much der Zander^ 2ai Index ; Dom, 89 ; Gibbon, chap. Uit.] 
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tignous to RtikHdiaj, Bust, aud Glior, and the opening of the latter 
to Sijistan. Blphinstone says: “On the right hank of the river 
(Helmand) lies the rich country of Zamm-dawar, which has the 
Parapomisar mountains on the north, and some hills connected with 
that range are found within its limits. This fine country extends 
for forty or fifty miles to the west of the Helmand.” — See Elphin- 
stone’s Cauhul. 4:to., p. 122 ; Beinaud, Mem. sur VInde, 173. 

Fdriydh . — See Talikan, 

Garmsir . — ^The hot country, so called from the heat of the climate. 
A narrow tract of country in Sijistan, along the lower course of the 
Helmand. — See Thornton, Gurmsehl. 

Glior . — Also called Grhoristan. The mountainous country between 
Hirat and Ghazni. According to Istakhri and Ibn Haukal it was a 
rugged mountainous country, hounded by the districts of Hirat, 
Fan'ah, Dawar, Eabat, Kurwan, and Gharjistan back to Hirat, which 
were all Muhammadan countries. Ghor itself was a country of 
infidels, containing only a few Musulmans, and the inhabitants 
spoke a language different from that of Khurasan. — See Elphin- 
stone’s Gaiihul, Yol. i., p. 244. 

Ghirjistdn . — The correct orthography of this name according to 
Yakut and others is Gharjistan or Gharshistan. Yakut says it is 
bounded on the west by Hirat, east by Ghor, north by Merv, and 
south by Ghazni. The ruler of the country was called Shar, and 
from this title the land was also called Gharju-s Shar. The Merv- 
rud waters the country, and its chief towns are JBashin and Surmin, 
but the Shar generally dwells at a town in the hills called Bilkan.^ 

Gildii . — (In Ai'abic, Jildn.) A country between the Caspian and 
Black Seas, in great part the same as Tabaristan. 

Gilgit . — A small unexplored country on the southern declivity of 
the Hindu Kush, between Chitral on the west, and Baltistan (Little 
Tibet) on the east. — ^Bumes, BoMara U., 209. 

Gurdez. — A. country between Ghazni and India. 

Juzjdn . — Also called Juzjanan. Juzjan is the Arabic form of the 
native name Guzgan. It must not be confounded with the country 
of Jurjiin or Gurgan, on the eastern shores of the Caspian. Yakut 

^ [Colonel Anderson’s test of Ibn Haubal makes the name of this place to be 
‘•Kankfin,” or, as be transcribes it, “Gungan.”] 
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sayfl tile names Jnzjan or Jxtzjanan. both designate a large district of 
tho province of Balkh, between that city and Merv The chief 
town was Yahudiya, and Ibn Bhokal mentions Shaburkan, Andkhod, 
and Ambar among its principal places, adding that Ambar was the 
largest town 

Kazwui — In Persian, Kash(n or Kashwin A celebrated town of 
Persia, a little to the west of Teheran 
Khicdnzm — Chorasmia, Tho country on the east of the Caspian 
Sea, the capital of which was Quiganj,^ The Arabs converted the 
name of the country mto Jui^an and that of the capital to Jur- 
janija Tho Mongol form of the name was Organj Noshfagm, a 
Turki slave of Malikshah Saljufc, was made governor of this pro 
vmce, and contrived to secure his independence His son, Kutbu d 
din, extended Lia dominions, and acquired tho title of Khwaxizm 
Shah, a name which had been borne by the rulers of the country 
before tho Muhammadan rule Tho empire of the Khwanzm Shahs 
rose upon the rums of tho Saljuk dynasty, and their temtories ex 
tended from Azarbaijan and the Caspian Sea to the Indus and from 
the Persian Gulf to above tho Sthun or Jaxartes A succession of 
nine princes reigned for 138 years from 491 to 628 Hijra (1097 to 
1230 ad) but in 018 n the last of them Jaldlu d din Mankbumi 
was driven by Changiz Khan beyond the Indus, and he was killed in 
Mesopotamia ten years aftenvards, stripped of all his dommions 
Kum — A town of ’Irak ’ajami, between Teheran and Ispahan 
Mxtcardu n X{a7ir — * (Tho country) which is beyond the nver 
(Oxus) , ’ Trausoxiana, including Bokhara and Samarkand 
Be or Baty — An ancient city, the rams of which are situated a 
httle to the south of Teheran All Onental writers agree upon its 
antiquity, and it is called ‘ the mother of cities ’ It was once a very 
large place, the capital of the Jabbal (the hills), and very nob and 
flourishing, hut it was destrojed, and the inhabitants were put to 
the sword by the Tatars at the beginning of the seventh century of 
the Hzjra. 

BuXhoj —Or more properly KuX’M/tiy, from which, preceded by 

‘ [The town of Khwanzm or K&s (Kith) on tho east of the Jihfin, was for a time 
the capital See Defremery, But *» Samamde$ p 275 , D Ohsson, Hut de$ 
HongoU,\ 183, Janbert s £*•«», u 192, Abonlfeda, 479 ] 
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the article al (ar Kukhaj) comes the Arachosia of the ancient geo- 
graphers. One of the dependencies of Sijistan, the chief town of 
which, bearing the same name, was situated on the Hindmand or 
Helmand. 

Saburhan, Shahurlcdn . — A city of Juzjan, west of Balkh. The 
Shibhergan and Shubergan of the Maps. 

Sahdwand. — In the territory of Kabul, which belonged to Kumlu. 
It is mentioned by Istakhri and Ibn Haukal as one of the depen- 
dencies of Bami'an, along with Kabul, Ghazni, and Parwan. Idrfsi 
gives it as being seven days’ journey from Kabul, and the same 
distance from Khouiab, for which I would read Harfab, , as 

I believe it to be the Iryab or Iijab of Sharifu-d din and the Haryub 
of the present day, — which is at the head of the Kuram valley, to 
the south-east of Kabul. Sakawand would therefore be at or near 
Jalalabad; — and this position agrees with Idrisi’s account of the 
warm climate of Sakawand and Hariab, at which places the palm 
tree did not grow, and snow did not fall. The Buddhist establish- 
ments mentioned by Fa Hian and Huen Thsang were no doubt still 
flourishing in the time of Kumlu. — Gen. Cunningham. 

Sarahhs . — ^An ancient city of Khurasan, situated about mid-way 
or six days’ journey, between Merv and Naishapur, 

Sijistan . — Same as Sistdn. A province south of Bdrat. 

TaMndhdd . — A large city of Garmsir. — See TahaMt-i Ndsiri, 
supra, p. 293. 

Tdlihdn . — ^A city of Tukh&istan between Balkh and Merv, three 
days’ journey from the latter. There is another town of the same 
name east of Kunduz. The TMikan of Tukharistan is the one 
most frequently mentioned, and it is generally coupled with Fariyab, 
a city of Juzjan west of the Oxus, three days’ journey from Talikan, 
three from Shaburkan, and six from Balkh. — See Elphinstone’s 
Cauhul, ii., 221, 210. 

Tuhhdristdn, Tulchiristdn. — A. province of Balkh, lying east of the 
city of that name, and west of the Jihun. The chief town was 
Talikan. 

Tus . — ^An ancient city of Khuras^, two marches N.E. from 
Naishapur, and a little to the north of the modern town of Meshhed. 
It consisted of two towns, Tabaran and Kukan, and was a place of 
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considerable importance. The city -was devastated by tbe Uzbeks in 
996 n. (1688 a.d.), and its place has been taken by Mesbbed. 

Zdhul, Zdh^iatdn, Zdtoulhtdn. — A. large province south of Balkh 
and Kabul, including Sistan, and having Ghazni for its capital. 
Bustam Zabuli, the hero of the Shah-nama, is said to have been a 
native of this country, 

Zaranj . — ^The chief town of Sijistdn, from which the lake formed 
by the Helmand and the Farra is often called the Lake of Zaranj 
(the Zarrah'of the Haps), 

Zur . — Name of a moimtain in Dawar, and of a celebrated idol 
which was there worshipped. According to Elphinstone, it is in 
the middle of the Lake Zaranj or Zarrah, which the natives call the 
Sea of Zur. Conolly however says it is not in the lake, but in the 
vicinity of it — See Elphinstone’s Cauhul, Book iv.chap.iv. ; Keinaud, 
Mim. sur VInda, p. 174.] 
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years ago, at the request of the Translator, by Edviphti Guruvayya Garu, the able 
Munshi to the Telugu Translator to the Government of Madras, who has up to within 
' a late date perseveringly laboured in adding to the small beginning at first made. 

The Proverbial phrases give an insight into the minds and sentiments of a people 
that cannot otherwise be easily obtained, will generally be admitted. It is hoped 

that the present addition to the numerous collection of “people’s words ’’ 
may not be altogether profitless. 

In the Translation, escape from the accusation Translators, traitors (traduttori, 
traditori) by the preservation as far as possible of the idea contained in the original, 
has been aimed at, and to this end the rendering has been made as literal as could 
be, leaving it to the English reader to transfer the sentiment into epigrammatic 
language of his own. 

In the translation of the Sanscrit portion material assistance has been rendered by 
Srirekam EAmanuja Shri, Head Telegu Munshi in the Madras Presidency College. 

In the Supplement will be foumd Telugu Proverbs, an Index Verborum, and an 
Index to the European Proverbs. 

TRUBNER & CO., CO, PATEENOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


JLTJS1?S,.A.X.I^35r Xjllisra-TJISTICS. 


Small quarto, pp. vi. and 90, cloth. 30s. 

KAMILAEOI, DIPPIL, AND TUERTJBUL : 

LANGUAGES SPOKEN BY AUSTEALIAN ABORIGINES. 

By Rev. WM. RIDLEY, M.A., of the University of Sydney; Minister of the 
Presbyterian Church of New South Wales. Printed by Authority. 

Very little js as yet Icno^vn about Australian languages, They are remarkable for 
their regularity and the exactness with which they express various shades of thought, 
surpassing all that is commonly supposed to be attainable by 'a savage race. 

. TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. ' 


In the press, in 1 vol. 8vo. about 200 pages 

A COLLECTION OE ANCIENT AEABIAN POETS. 

Published with Critical and Bibliographical Notes, and with an Index of Variations 
in the Text, etc., by W. AHLWARDT, Professor of Oriental Languages at 
the University of Greifswald. 

This Collection will contain the Full Text (with the vowel points) of the following 
writers : — Ennabigha, ’Antara, Tharafa, Soheir. Alqama, and ’Imruolqais. Only 
small portions of the works of two or three of these most celebrated Poets of Arabian 
antiquity have hitherto been edited and printed. This Collection will prove a very 
useful Supplement to the Hamasa ; the editor, through his “ Chalef elahraar and 
Josef^ von Hammer,” being favourably known for his thorough knowledge of 
Arabian Poetrj\ 

TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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60 , Paternoster Poto, London. 

In large 4to , sumptuous paper, pp 230, cloth Pnce 42«. 

A COIMPAEATIVE DIGTIOI^AUY 

OP TUS 

NON-ARYAN LANGUAGES OF INDIA &, HIGH ASIA, 

^VrrU A PBELIMINAttT DISSERTATION, BASED UPON THE HODGSON LISTS 
AND VBRHACOLAB MSS , 

Contnbntions from het Majesty’s India Office and Foreign OfficSi the Govern” 
ment of Bengali tlio Bojal Asi'Uao Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and from Englielt and Continental Scholars 
Being a Lexicon of One Hundred and PorW^Fonr Tongues, illustrating Turanian 
Speech, arranged, with Prefaoea imd Indices, m Enghsh, French, 
German, Roasian ^d Latin 

By W. W HUNTER, BA, MRAS , Hon Pel Ethnol Soc , of the Bengal 
Civil Service , author of*‘ The Annala of BuraJ Bengal ” 

Dedicated, by commaud, to Her Ufajesfy the Queen. 

In this book the compiler baa bronght together the languages of the Non-Aryan 
tribes and peoples who dwell witi^nor border upon thoBntwh Empireof India 
They form broken and scattered fragments of thatunrecorded world which preceded 
the dispersion of the Indo-Germanio Stock On the plains of Hindustan the pro- 
histono races succumbed so completely beneath the Aryan invaders as to lose all 
remembrance of their separate et^cal origin, but, as the author has endeavoured to 
show m his " Annals of Rural Bengal,” they have^rmonently affected the langaage, 
rehgioa, and political destiny of the composite Hiadns whom they combmea with 
their conquerors to form On the other band, among the mountains and loBy 
plateaux which everywhere abound id India, (hey have preserved their nationahty m« 
tact, and during ages waged incessant warfare with the lowland populaboa ^e 
long senes of Indiaa conquerors— Aryan, Affghan, and Moghul— have each m turn 
laboured to extirpate them , the Eo wsb are now endeavonnng to reclaim them, and 
this book, for the drst tune in the history of India, places the governing race la 
direct cpmmuoication with the filly huUiods of its Non-Aryan subjects 

'While the principal end of the author s researches has thusbecn a purelyprachcal 
one, he is not without a firm hope that they will prove of service to European 
scholarship. Philology has hitheito concerned herself almost exclusively with lado- 
Germanic and Semitio speech —with ^eech that is at a sisglO stage, and at by no 
means its most instructive stage The study of the Non-Aryan tongues of India is 
destined, it is believed, to open tho door to the vast lin^stic residue and to fumi^ 
the basis of a new science of language, as the study of Sanskrit in India eighty years 
ago afforded the foundation upon which the present system of philology has been 
reared. In the folloiving dissertoiion the blemishes and probable inaccuracies of 
this rudimentary effort are carefully set forth •Some of them the author hopes hr 
remove in a Comparative Grammar of Non-Aryan speech now in progress , the rest 
he leaves to the generosity of scholars who work ^t greater leisure and with a fuller 
knowledge of ecicnttfiopnopiples than oan be hoped for an\id the distractionspf Indian 
official life 

■For the convenience of European etodents, the ivork is Arranged in Enghsh, 
French, German, Russian and Latin 

Extract from the Axmual Report of the Council of the Boyal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, May 1S6S — ‘ In the meantime ^ev {^e Conntal) have 
the gratification to report that a member of oar Society, Mr ” ” Hunter, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, is engaged apon a Comparabve Vocabula^ of the Non-Aryan* 
Languages of Iniha, to be succeeded in due course by a senes of Grammars The plan 
of this work is very comprehensive inasmach as itis intended to give the cquivalenta 
for about two hundred English wordsinncarly one hundred and twenty-five languages 
and dialects, arranged m groups In the compilation of t his Comparative Vocabu- 
lary, Mr Hunter is availing himself of very extensive matenais, both pnnted and 
manusenpt, and especially of Mr B H floagson’s collections, and he will enhance 
its value and usefulness by a prebminary dissertation Such an important contnbn- 
tioa to Indian glossology —coming as it does from a wnter who, by his recent publi- 
cation entitled ‘ The Annals of Rural Bengal,’ has shown bis thorough competency 
to deal with questions concerning the races and languages of India,— will not fail to 
be especially welcome ” 

TBUBNEU A CO , CO PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
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Publications of Trubner 8^ Co. 


Now ready, 8vo. sewed, pp. 126, 

UNKULUNKULU, 

OE, THE TEAHITIOH OE CEEATIOH AS EXTSTIH& AMO^H 
THE AMAZHLH AKD OTHEE TEIBES OE SOHTH AEEICA, 


Iisr THEIK ONVlsr -WOEDS, 

Witli a Translation into English and Notes. Part I. 

* By the Rev. Canon CALLAWAY, M.D. 
TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


In the press, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 

SANSKRIT PROSODY EXPLAINED. 

By CHARLES PHILIP BROWN, Author of the Telngu Dictionary. 

German and French translations of the above are in preparation. 
TRTJBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 

[ I 

Now ready, 1 volume, fcap. 8vo. pp. 200, clotE. Price 5s. 

Scenes from the Eamayana, Meghaduta, &c. 

Translated hy RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. 

Contents, — Preface — Ayodhya — Ravan Doomed — ^The Birth of Rama — ^The Heir 
apparent-— Manthara’s Guile — Dasaratha’s Oath — ^The Step-mother — Mother and ■■ 
Son — ^The Triumph of Love — Farewell! — ^The Hermit’s Son — ^The Trial of Truth — 
The Forest — The Rape of Sita — Rama’s Despair — ^The Messenger Cloud-^Khum- 
bakarna— The Suppliant Dove — ^True Glory — ^Feed the Poor — ^The Wise Scholar. 

TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 

Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo. pp. 360, cloth, price 6s. 

By the Author of History of the French in India, from the founding of Fondicherry 

to its capture in 1761. " 

ESSAYS AND LECTURES 

ON 

INDIAN HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 

I, A Native State and its Rulers. — II. Lord Lake of Laswarrie. — III. Count Lally. — 
IV. Havelock. — 1. Hyder All’s last war. — ^VI. Sir Hugh Rose. 

By Major G. B. MALLESON, Bengal Staff Corps, 

TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Now ready. Crown oblong 8vo, cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 10s, ^d. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 

OF THE 

Frencli, Italian, Spanish, & Portuguese Languages. 

By EDWIN A. NOTLEY. 

LONDON : TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





60, Patenw&ter Mew, London 5 

Nott ready, m one Tolnme, fedio, pp 121, boards pneeWs 

A-MERIG-O ■VESPXJOOI. 

Soa Caract^re, ses Eciits (memo les laoins aatbentiques), sa Tie et ses 
Navigations, avec uno carto indiquant les routes, 

Par P A. do VAB.NHAGE1T, Muusixe da Bresil aa Peron, Cbih et Ecaador, ctc^ 

This 13 a Work of extensive and conscientioas research on a qnestion of much his- 
tono interest, one which has given nao tono small amount of controversy and which 
has generally been decided in a sense adverse to that taken m these pages Con- 
vinced that great injustice had been done to the memory of Vespucius, JI de Tarn- 
hagen here re-opens the question of the anthenticity and tmthfulness of the letters 
attributed to him and bnnga to bear upon the subject all available resources 
The work, apart from a general inlroduction, is divided into three parts In the 
drstisgiven m Latin and Italian the teitoftlietwo letters published and extensively 
circulated during the lifetima of Veapuems each preceded by a bibliographical and 
cnhcal introdncbon , in the second part we hare, in Itahan, the three letters 
attributed to Vcspucius, and printed for the fiiat lime two or three centuries after 
hia death, which are similarly preceded by a bibbographical notice , while part the 
third IS “a critical and doenmentary analysis of the life of Vespucius, ’ the whole 
concluding With a chart exhibiting approximately the routes taken in his several 
voyages 

Whether the reader agrees with or dissents from the conclusions atnved at by the 
learned author of this work be cannotfailtodo justice to the candour and moderation 
with which he treats a subject in which ho has evidently taken a very keen interest, 

TETJBNER & CO , CO, PATBENOSTER ROW, LONDON 


In tho press, in 1 vol crown 8vo 

I K H W A N U-S SAFA, 

OE, EROTHEKS OF PURITY 

Describing the contcntioa between lien and Beasts as to the enpenonty of the 
ft Human Race 

Translated from tho Hindustani by Prof J DOWSON, Staff College 

l'ondon trubneb &co,eo paternoster row. 


In 1 vol , imperial 8to , pp 650, cloth price £1 11s 6d 

INDEX TO THE NATIVE & SCIENTIEIC NAMES 

OF 

INDIM MD OTHER EASTEEH 
ECONOMIC PLANTS & PEODPCB, 

Onymally Prepared under iJte AutAoniy of the Secretary of Stale for Itidta tn 
CowKtt 

By J FORBES WATSON, ir.A, M D , P L S P R A.S , etc , Reporter on the 
Products of India 

In addition to the copies ofthis work prepaiedfor the use ofthe Government the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Cosncil authonsed the pablicahon of an edition for Sale 

TRUBNER & CO , 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
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Puhlicaiions of Truhner ^ Co. 

Now ready, in 1 vol- folio, pp. 216, cloth, price 28s, 

COLECCION DE VAEIOS DOGIBIENTOS PAEA L A HISTOPJA 
DE'LA PLOEIDA T TIEEfeAS ADTAOENTES. 

Por el Sr. Don BUCKINGHAM SMITH. 

Mr. Buckingham Smith, the well-known American Archfeologist, had, whilst 
Secretary of the American Legation at Madrid, excellent opportunities for the search 
after documents relating to the history of the new continent, in the Spanish Archives 
and Libraries. The volume now presented to the public contains the first instalment of 
his researches, containing 37 state papers, ranging in dates from 1516 to 1794. 

An Authentic Portrait of D. Fernando V., the husband of Isabella the Catholic, 
under whose reign the discoveries, or rather the explorations, on both sides of the 
Peninsula were verified, is appended to the volume. ' 

TEUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

GOLDSTUCKER’S 

SANSKR IT DICT IONARY. 

A DIOTIONAHT, SANSEEIT AED ENGLISH, 

Extended and improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor' 
H. H. Wilson, with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, 
Grammatical Appendices, and an Index, serving as Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. 
By Theodor Goldstucker. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. Each 
Part 6s. Fart 7 in the press.' 

TRtiBNER & Co., 60. PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


In One Tolume, Imperial 8vo. pp. 268, cloth, price 12s. 

IP -A. IT I AT 1 ; 

s:is IN SA.NSE:IEia: I.ITEIt^T'CriSE. 

An Investigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be 
settled by a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Fac- 
simile of MS» No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for 
India, which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Shtra, with the Com- 
mentary of Kumarila-Swamin. 

By THEODOR GOLDSTUCKER. 

TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


IMPORTANT VEDIC WORK. 


Oblong folio, RJ). 264 of letterpress and 121 leaves of facsimiles, cloth, 

price £4 4s. 

M AN A V A- K ALP A- SUTRA; 

Being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik Rites, together with the Commentary 
of KumArilA-Swamin. a Facsimile of the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her 
Majesty’s Home Government for India. 

With a Preface by THEODOR GOLDSTUCKER. 

TRDBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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CO, Patcnmtcr Rowx London* 

Xow ready, in 1 vol. 8to. clotJi, price 10#. Qd. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISU: 

Oil, GLliLPSKS OF TIIK INNElt LIFE OF OOK LANGUAGE. 

iij M. bCUCLK DK VEUK, I.L D , 

Prefesior of MoJem I.3B2ua5c« in tbo UniTcruty of Virjima 

III one rolutae, crotrn 8ro.pp. 212, c/of A, price G#. 

A ILVNDBOOK OF IIODEKN 111^0310, 

CusauTiKo or 

A I'llAOTICAL GRAMMAR, 

WITH NUMP.nOUi ET TUPLES. DIILOOUE3, AND NEWSPAPEE 
EXTItACTS, 

IV A naBOPE^AV XVPEL 

Hv fuancis w. newitan, 

BUB&iTOi rnortAMn or uhi^cuitt coLLtoc, lom>os( ronuKaLT rzLLOvr 
or BALUOt COLLtOE, OXFORD. 

"ThU m&nuU ii piculluly idaptcl to renJer the uilier Atages In the acijuuidon 
of the Aiabio l«iiguag« much c&iicr than Utcr are ordlotrily proreJ to he. For by 
«n exact lyiUm of traniliuntlon of that aiplubrt !alo eatjr rquivalentf, it larea 
the atttdeot (he double perpleiity of ha* log to contcml, at once, with a itrange Jan* 
puge and a atrange cliancler and wbUe famihanung him with the aonod of the 
more common norda and cotutructiooa. It iaaeoaibly Itada him to the knowledge of 
the ongiaal mode of wnUag them. fo thoie who wiih to acquire and apeak 
modem Arabic, thia work, by the aiaguUr palna uicn to define and enforce the 
exact aounda of the apoken language, oifers adranUces very tor lurpassmg thoae of 
|he moat celebrated grammara of the learned idtomt.’*^Dr J. Niciiolsov, Penntb. 

Now ready, m 1 toI. super royal 8vo , pneo 21#. 

A GRAMMAE 

or rus 

PUKKHTO or PUKSHTO LANGUAGE, 

ON A NE^y AND IMPEOVED SYSTEM, 

Combining brenty with utility, and Illustrated by Exercises and Dialogues. 
By 11. AV, BELLEW, Aasutant burgeon Bcogol Alrmy. 

Now ready, in 1 toI. super royal 8vo., pneo 42#. 

A DICTIONARY 

or TUB 

PUKKHTO or PUKSHTO LANGUAGE, 

tVith a IlcTcrsed Part, or English and Pukkhto 
By II "NY. BELLENY, Assutant Surgeon, Bengal Army 
TRtJBNEttd! CO , CO, PATEHNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
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Publications of Truhner 4" Co, 

In 1 vol. 8vo.j pp. 236, cloth, price 14s. 

PRAKEITA-PRAKAS A; 

OE, THE PEAIBIT GEAMMAE OE TAEAEHCHI, TOTH THE 
COMMENTAEI (MAHOBAMA) OE BHAMAHA' ; 

The first complete Edition of the Original Text, •with various Eeadings from a 
collection of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society and the East India House ; "with Hotes, anEnglisli Translation, 
and Index of Prakrit "Words, to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By EDWARD BYLES COWELL, M.A., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. [Second Issue. 

How ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, (pp. 410, 420), cloth, price 21s. 

ESSAYS AND LECTUEES, 

CHiErnT ON THE 

RELIGION OF THE HINDUS. 

By the late H. H. WILSON, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and’ Edited by Dr. 

REINHOLD ROST. 


How ready, in 3 vols. (pp. 408, 406, 396), cloth, price 36s. 

ESSAYS ON OEIENTAL LITERATURE. 

By the late HORACE HATMAN WILSON, M.A., F.R.S., Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental Society of Germany j 
and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

Coliected and Edited by Dr. REINHOLD ROST. 


ZULU LITERATURE. 


How ready, 8to., pp. xvi. and 378, cloth, price 16s. 

Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories 

of the Zulus 

(IZINGANEKWANE, NENSUMANSUMANE, NEZINDABA ZABANTU), 

JiV TBEIR OWN WOMBS, 

WITH A TRAHSLATIOH INTO EHOLISH, AHD NOTES. 

By the Rev. CANON CALLAWAY, M.D. Volume I. 

“ By this time the study of popular tales has become a recognised branch of the 

study of mankind It is highly creditable to Dr. Callaway, Dr. Bleek, and 

others to have made a beginning in a field of research which at first sight is not 
very attractive or promising. Many people, no doubt, will treat these stories with 
contempt, and declare they are not worth the paper on which they are printed. The 
same thing was said of Grimm’s 3Iarclien\ nay, it was said by Sir William Jones 
of the Zendavesta, and by less distinguished scholars of the Veda. But fifty years 
hence the collection of these stories may become as valuable as the few remaining 
bones of the Dodo .” — Satuiday Mevieio. 

TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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CO, Pafentosfcr J7o/Vt London. 


Now ready, lu 1 \ol. 8\o , pp. xxx\t and 3SS, with numorous full- 
mustraUons, pneo 2i« 


TEE SAOEED CITY OF THE EmDES: 


AN ACCOUNT OF BENANES IN ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES, 

I)f JJic Jkr. if L SIltKilLNO, 3f \ , LL D 
{ircfocctl wtUi oa IntroJucttoQ bf Ir lTZhU\Y VUI) U Lsq , D C L 


In 1 >ol. crown Bro , pp 121, \ciUi J1 lllu&lruUouM, pneo 111. 

THE DEllVI.SnES; 

Oli, SI>I 12 .IT'Cr.A^IS 2 ^. 

I); JOIIS 1* l<llUW2\, heentarjon) Dra;ro}uanof ibo I^^Uoacf tbo UaitcilSUtci 

of \tanica at CotutaAlicopIe 

Kowpulluhcd, I Toh S\o,pp. ISS, Stored, pneo 15i. 

An Old Glossary— Zand- PaUavi. 

(Milted ia tbe orlstofticbaractert, with* Trao«lil«ra((oa In Homan tetters, an Eogtuit 
TraniUuon. and an Alpbabelieal Ibilex, • 

Br DUSTUn IIOSII ENGJ 1 J \M VSNIJligb ) nett of ibe Partis m Malita, IndU. 

Herised witli Noies and lotroducUon bjr UAItTIN liAtO, lb D 
Lal« Supenatendent of SantcrU 8tu lies and Profetaorof Saofent in Ibe Pooat 
College, India i Foreign blembcr of i)>e Bararlan Academy, etc 
I'ubtuhed by order of tbe Gorcrniuent of Bombay 


Justrudy, oao >oluiQ 0 8\o , pp » , mu , and 211, sowLd, pneo 31i Gd. 

A PALI GRAMMAR, 

02?r -THnEi BJi.sis o:f 

»Uli Clircstuuiatliy and Vocabulary 
By FlLtKGlS MtSON, DD, MU AS and Amcncaa Oncntol Society 
Toungoo, ISC8 

Tits publicatioa of UiUGramtnarmust be considered as an crent, by all who (alee 
an interest In lbs Poll language, of Buddbism in general. Cloughs Book, how- 
erer ioromplete it may be, has become such a ranty, that it Is nearly uorth tu 
weight in gold In Ceylon, and since Its Ibibllcstlon so much progress has bcea 
made, that the Uer. F Mason was coabled to put forth a book at once more sts- 
tematlc and far more perfect Moreover, as became apparent afterwards, Clough's 
Grammar wai not a translation of Ktebt^syauo, as it puqiortcd to be, but that of 
blogsllano, an author of comparaUvcIy modern period, and it therefore diiters 
essentially from the present work Tiie chcumstaoce of the I'ali being printed 
not IQ the original but In the Burmese character, need not trouble Buropcan 
scholars, as the transliteration of erery word into the Roman character is added. 
It ynay crea be looked upon at an advantage, considering that, as may be read m 
the appendix, in spite of the careful supcnnteudence of the printing by very learned 
gentlemen, one half of a motto oat of an old Pali inscription, consisting of eight 
words, had been printed off with errors changing totally the signihcatioD 
TRUBNEB Sc Co , CO, rATEENOSTER ROW, LONDON. 






10 Puhlicdtions of Trubner f Go. 


ISTow ready, thick Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. Price 10s. 

LANGUAGE & THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE; 


TWELVE LECTURES ON THE- PRINCIPLES 

OF linguistic science. 

By "WILLIAM D'WIGHT WHITNEY, Professor of Sanskrit, etc., in Tale College. 
Second Edition, Augmented by an Analysis. 

LONDON : TR"&BNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ITow ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 600 pages, price 42s. 

CHINA AND JAPAN, 

A Complete Guide to the Open Pokts of those Countries, 

TOGETHER WITH 

PEKING, YEDDO, HONGKONG, AND MACAO. 

Forming a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and 

Residents in General. 

' With 26 MAPS and PXANS. 

By Wm. FREDERICK MATERS, F.R.G.S., H.M.’s Consular Service 
N. B. DENNYS, late H.M.’s Consular Service and CHARLES KING, Lieut. Royal 
Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. DENNYS. 


Now ready, pp. 400, with "Woodcut Illustrations, and a Photograph 
of the Hajiabad Inscription sewed, price Ids., 

THE JOHHHAL 

OF 

THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

OF 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

ITew Series, Yolume III. Part 1. 

Contents. — Original Communications: I, Contributions towards a Glossary 
of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot.— II. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese 
Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian.— III. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, Arra- 
gonese. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley — IV. Catalogue of the Oriental Manuscripts 
in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge. By Edward Henry Palmer, B.A., 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society; 
Membre de la Socidtd Asiatique d'e Paris. — V. Description of the Amravati Tope 
in Guntur. By J. Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S. — YI. Remarks on Prof. Brockhaus’ 
edition of the Kathasaril-sagara, Lambaka IX-XVIII. By Dr. H. -Kern, Professor 
of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden.— VII. The source of Colebrooke’s Essay 
'• On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fitzedward Hall, Esq., M.A., 
D.C.L. 0.von. Supplement : Further detail of proofs that Colebrooke’s essay “ On 
the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow” was not indebted to the VivadabhangSrnava. 
By Fitzedward Hall, Esq. — VIII. The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Rig 
Veda. By Professor Max Muller, M.A., Hon. M.R.A.S. — IX. Sassanian In- 
scriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq. — Proceedings of the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Report of the Council. Auditors’ Report. List of Members. 

TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 




CO, Paternoster How, London. 

TUE TIGllC LANGUAGE OF ABYSStN’IA. 
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In I Tol. 8 to. pp. S3, cloUi, prtco Zs. Gd. 

VOCABULAKY OF THE TIGRE LANGUAGE. 

Wntten dono b/ Mohitz rot Uclavav'«: pablubcd kiUi « GrAiamtUc&l Sbetcb 
b/ Or. A. 3frHip of (be {/oivcribj of Jent. 

TllUUNEll A Co . CO. rATERKOSTEU IlOW. IX)XDON. 


BOMBAY SANSKRIT CLASSICS. 

No\r reaJy, ia I tol. 8\o., pp. 101, price 1<. Oi Xo. 1. 

O H J^TA. T K A . 

IV* AND V. 

IMitrJ, vUb Xolct, b]r 0 OatiLEn, Pb D. Profeuor of OncnUl Loo^iugce, 
IJpbinstone Collr;;c. 

Ol^er Tati an in prfparaUen, and xedt U ennouHerJ tn dua Itma. 

TuDuNEa A Co , GO, pATEaxobTEn now. lo.vdok. 

la 1 p:ul9, folio. I’orU 1, 2. and 3, pp I to 1 118 Pneo £5 8#. 

Now rcatif. . 

EmiSII AND CHINESE DICTI0N.yiY. 

Mttb the PuuU nitil Slanilarlan Pronunciation. 

Hr the Rer. W LOUSCIIBID. Kmgbt of Fnneu Jo»ej>b. CU.lR.GSwL, 

.M Z » S V . etc . etc , flc. 

Ax AxoLo-CiiiNUE DicrioNAB). br the Her \V LobicheiO, publlthei «t tbs 
Daily I'rtu Otfice. lion; Kou;, 8 to 

For scope &nJ prscUcsl lerrlce tbU work sUuds unrivalled .Ml the new words 
wblcb tbe Chinese hsve of late years been compelled to com toexpreis the numerous 
objects In inschioery, phologr8phy..lclegra}>b/, and m scleuce generally, wUlcli the 
rapid advance of foreign rclaliout has imposed upon them, are hero given in ex. 
feriso, tjfh and every word is fully illustrated and eipluned, forming exercises for 
studeotsof a most msinictire nature Jtotb tbo Court aud i'uuti nronunclatioas 
are given, the accents being carefully marked on the best principle hitberto attained. 
The typography displayi tbo success of on attempt to make the Chinese and English 
type correspond in the sue of body, thereby elTccting a vast economy of space, 
achieving a clearness not previously attained, and dispensing with those vast margins 
and vacant spaces which have heretofore cliaractenzcd Chinese publications. 

The seppa cltho work u so great, aiml its utilUarua purposes so complete, that 
a reference to its pages enables a person who understands English to communicate 
tjfechrehj with natives who understand nothing but Chinese. In this respect the 
work will be found Indispensable to all Europeans residing in Chino, and to the 
natives themselves it explains subjecta fully with which very few indeed of them are 
perfectly acquainted. To parties resident in England and interested m China, it 
cannot but be found Invaluable oecstlooaiiy 

The work wai commenced in 1801, and has actively occupied a large staff ever 
since. It will comprise between two ond tiirco thousand large quarto pages, and la 
being published In four parts Parts 1, 8, and 3 are already issued, and the last 
part will appear before the end of the year. 

TRUBNER & CO, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONITON. 





2 Publications of Trilhner ^ Co. 

Now ready, One Volume and Supplement, Eoyal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148, price 24s, 

' e5-ouJe;^§^-i5'o^§'. 

A COLLECTION OF TELUGU PROVERBS, 

Translated, Illustrated, and Explained; together with some SANSCRIT PROVERBS 
printed in the Devanagari and Telugu Characters. 

By Captain M. W. CARR, Madras Staff Corps, 

The collection of Telugu Proverbs contained in this volume was commencedneveral 
years ago, at the request of the Translator, by R5.vip4ti Guruvayya Garu, the able 
Munshi to the Telugu Translator to the Government of Madras, who has up to within 
' a late date perseveringly laboured in adding to the small beginning at first made. 

The Proverbial phrases give an insight into the minds and sentiments of a people 
that cannot otherwise be easily obtained, will generally be admitted. It is hoped 

that the present addition to the numerous collection of “people’s words 
may not be altogether profitless. 

In the Translation, escape from the accusation Translators, traitors (traduttori, 
traditori) by the preservation as far as possible of the idea contained in the original, 
has been aimed at, and to this end the rendering has been made as literal as could 
be, leaving it to the English reader to transfer the sentiment into epigrammatic 
language of his own. 

In the translation of the Sanscrit portion material assistance has been “rendered by 
Srirekam RAmanuja Sfiri, Head Telegu Munshi in the Madras Presidency College. 

In the Supplement will be foumd Telugu Proverbs, an Index Verborum, and an 
Index to the European Proverbs. ^ 

TRUBNER & CO., GO, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


TjIZrO-TJZST’ICS. 


Small quarto, pp. vi. and 90, clotli. 30s. 

KAMILAROI, DIPPIL, AND TURRTJBUL : 

LANGUAGES SPOKEN BT AUSTEALIAN ABOEIGUSTES. 

By Rev. WM. RIDLEY, M.A., of the University of Sydney; Minister of the 
Presbyterian Church of New South Wales. Printed by Authority. 

Very little js as yet Icno^vn about Australian languages. They are remarkable for 
their regularity and the exactness with which they express various shades of thought, 
surpassing all that is commonly supposed to be attainable by 'a savage race. 
TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


In the press, in 1 vol. 8vo. about 200 pages •' 

A COLLECTION OE ANCIENT ABABIAN POETS. 

Published with Critical and Bibliographical Notes, and with an Index of Variations 
in the Text, etc., by W. AHLWARDT, Professor of Oriental Languages at 
the University of Greifswald. 

Tliis Collection will contain the Pull Text (with the vowel points) of the following 
writers : — Ennabigha, ’Antara, Tharafa, Soheir, Alqama, and ’Imruolqais. Only 
small portions of the w’orks of two or three of these most celebrated Poets of Arabian 
antiquity have hitherto been edited and printed. This Collection will prove a very 
useful Supplement to the Hamasa ; the editor, through his “ Chalef elahmar and 
Josef von Hammer,” being favourably known for his thorough knowledge of 
Arabian Poetry. 

TRUBNER & Co„ 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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CO. Paternoster Row, London. 

In largo 4to,, sumptuous paper, pp. 230, cloth. Price -t2j. 

A COMPAEATIVE DIOTIONARY 

OF TUK 

NON-ARYAN LANGUAGES OF INDIA & HIGH ASIA, 

A\Tm A PttELIMINAttT DI53BniATION^ BASED DPON THE HODGSON UST3 
AND YERNACULAS MSS , 

With Contjibataonsfrom her Majesty’s India Office and Foreign Office, the Govem- 
aicnt of i^ongal, the llojal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and from Bnglish and Continents! Scholars 
Being a Lexicon of One Mnndred and Por^»Fonr Tongues, iUusiiating Turanian 
Speech, arranged, with Prefaces ana Indices, in Enghsh, French, 
German, Itoasian, and Latin 

By W, W. HCrNTER, B A . M R A S . Hon Tel EtimoL Soo , of the Bengal 
Cinl Semee , aathorof*‘The AnnalAofRnraj Qengjd,” 

Dedicated, by command, to fler Majesty the ftueen. 

In this book the compiler has bronght together the languages of the Hon-Aryan 
tribes and. peoples who dsrell mthio or border upon tho British Empire of India. 
They form brphen and scattered fragments of that unrecorded world which preceded 
the dispersion of the Indo-Germanio Stock On the plains of Hindustan the pre- 
historic races succumbed so completely beneath the Aryan invaders as to lose all 
remembrance of their separate ethnical origin, but. as the author has endeavoured to 
show in his “ Annals of Bnral UeDgal,” they hare^monently affected the language, 
religion, and political destiny of the composito Hindus whom they combmea with 
their conquerors to form. Oa the other hand, among the mountains and lofty 
plateaux which ereryirhero abound in India, they nave preserved their nabooality in- 
tact, and during ages waged incessant waiftire with the lowland population The 
long senes of Indian conquerors— Aiyan, Afiglian, and Moghul— have each m tom 
laboured to extirpate them , the En^sb are now endeavoanng to reclaim them, and 
this book, for the first time m tho mstory of Indio, places the governing race in 
direct cpmmonicatjQa mth the fifty nulhons of its Non-Aiyon subjects 

^Vhile the principal cud of the author’s researches has thus been a purely jmctical 
one, he is not without a firm hope that they will prove of service to European 
scholarship. FbUology has hitherto eoncemea herself almost exclusively with Indo- 
Germanio aud Semitic spooch,— with speech that u at a single stage, and at by no 
means its most instrucbvs sts^ Tho etndy of the Non-Aryan tongpes of India 13 
destined, it IS believed, to open the door to &e vast Iid^bUo residue and tofurnish 
the basis of a new science ot language, os the study of Sanskrit in India eighty years 
ago afforded tho foundation upon which tho present system of philology has been 
reared. In the following dissertation (he blemishes and probable inaccuracies of 
this mdimoutary effort are carefully set forth Some of tliem the author hopes hr 
remove in a Comparative Grammar of Non-Aryan speoch nowia progress, the rest 
ha leaves to (he generosity of e^olars who vfotIl fit greater leisure and with a fnller 
knowledge of scientific pnnpiples ^an oon be hoped for amid the distractions of Indian 
official life. 

■For the convenience of European otudents, the work la .arranged in Enghsh, 
French, Gcnnan, Bnssian, and Latin 

Extract from the Annual Report of the CbuncU of the Royal Asiatic Societr of 
Great Britain and Ireland, May 1868 — “ In the meantime they (the Conncil) have 
the gratification to report that a member of our Society, Mr W W Hunter, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, is engaged upon a Comparative vocabulary of the Non-Aryan' 
Languages of India, to be succeeds in due course by a senes of Grammars 'The plan 
of this work 18 very comprehensive, loasmucb as it is intended to give the equivalents 
for about two haadeed English wordainnearlyonehundred and twenty-five Jaognagea 
aud dialects, arranged in groups In tho compilatiou of this Conmarative vocaba- 
lary, Mr Hunter is availing himself of very extensive matenals, both pMted and 
manusenpt, and especially of Mr B H Hodgson’s collecfions, and ho will enhance 
its value and usefulness by a prelimuiary dissertation. Such an important contnba- 
tion to Indian glossology, — coming as it does from a writer w ho, by his recent publi- 
cation, entitled ‘ The ATmnla of Rural Bengal,' has shown Lis thorough competency 
to deal with questions concerning the races and languages of India, — will not fail to 
bo especially welcome.” 

TRUBNEK A CO , 00, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
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Publications of Triihner 8f Co. 

Now ready, 8ro. sowed, pp. 12G. 

UNKULUNKULU, 

OE, THE TEADITION OE CEEATIOH AS EXTSTIHa AMOXG 
THE AMAZHLH OTHEE TEIBES OE SOHTH AEEICA, 

INT THErR ONVlSr 'WOIIES, 

With a Translation into English and Notes. Part I. 

By the Eev. Canon CALLAWAT, M.D. 

TRUBNER & CO., CO, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

In the press, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 

SANSKRIT PROSODY EXPLAINED. 

By CHARLES PIIILIP BROWN, Author of tho Telngu Dictionary. 
German and French translations of tho above aro in preparation. 
TRIj'BNER & Co., GO, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

I 

Xotv ready, 1 volume, fcap. 8vo. pp. 200, clotb. Price 5s. 

Scenes from the Eamayana, Meghaduta, &c. 

Translated by RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH, ILA. 

Conti:nts. — ^I’rcfaco — Ayodhya — Ravan Doomed — ^Tho Birth of Rama — Tho Heir 
apparent — ^Manthara’s Guile — ^Dasaratha’s Oath — Tho Step-mother — Mother and 
Son — ^'fho Triumph of Love — Farewell! — ^Tlio Hermit’s Son — ^Tho Trial of Truth — 
'llio ForC'^t — The Rape of Sita — Rama’s Despair — Tho Messenger Cloud-^Khum- 
bal'ama — ^Tho Suppliant Dove — True Glory — Feed tlio Poor — ^The W’ise Scholar. 

TRUBNER & CO., CO, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 

Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo. pp. 3G0, cloth, prico Cs. 

Ihj the Axiilior Jlixtori/ of the French in India, from the founding of Fondicherry 

to its capture in 1761.” 

ESSAYS AND LECTURES 

ON 

INDIAN HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 

I, A Nal'ni’ SLite and its RuRr^.— 11. LordLabeof Laswarric. — ^TII. Count Lally. — 
IV. 1 — V, Jljder Ah’.'i last v.nr.— VT, Sir Hugh Rose. 

By Major G, B, 3IALLESON, Br>nga] Shiff Corps, 

TRUBNER A- Co., CO, PATERNOSTER ROW', LONDON. 

New r» idr. Crown cbleria’ S'.o. cloth, pp. xv. and ."OG. 10.*, (yL 

A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 

or Titr; 

rrcncli, Italian, Spanish, & Portngnese Languages. 

Ih EDWIN A, NO'JT.EY. 

LONDON; TRUBNER A CO„ W, PATERNO.STIIR ROW'. 





60, Paternoster Row, London. 5 

No\t read}, m otie roliime, folio, pp 121, boards, pncol4s 

AMERIGJ-O VESEUOOI. 

Son Caractfere, ses Lents (mimo lea moins antbentiqnes), sa vie et ses 
Kavigations, avec uno carto indniuant lea routes. 

Par P A. do YAKNIIAGP^f, Muustro da Sr£stl au Feroa, Chili ct Ecuador, etc< 

This la a a ork of cxiensive and coDsciontioaa research on a question of much his- 
toric interest, ono which Las gircn nsa to no email amount of controrersj and which 
has generally been decided in a eenso adrerso to that taken in these pages Con- 
nneed that great injustico had been done to fbo memory of Yespacius, M de Yarn- 
hagen hero ro-opens tlio quesbon of tho anthcnticityand truthfulness of the letters 
attributed to him, and bnnga to bear upon the subject all available resources 

Tho work, apart from a general introducbon, is dinded into three parts In the 
first is gircn, in Labn and Italiaa the text of the two letters published and eztensirely 
circulated during the lifcbmo of Yespucins, cacli preceded by a bibliographical and 
enbeal introducbon , in the secona part we hare, in Itahan, the three letters 
attnbuted to Ycspnciua, and printed for the first time two or three centuries oiler 
his death, which are similarly preceded by a bibhograpbical nobce , while part the 
third ia*'a enbeal and doenmentary nnaljsia of tho life of Yespuciua, ’ the whole 
concluding with a chart ozliibibog approximately the rentes taken m his several 
Tojages 

Whether the reader agrees with or dissents from the couclnaooB amved at by the 
learned author of this work, he cannot fail todojusbee to the candour and moderabon 
with which he treats a snbject in which be has endcntly taken a very keen interest. 

TJJUDNEB A CO, CO, PATEIlIfOSTEJl POW, LONDOIT 


In tho press, in 1 toI crown 8ro 

I K H W A N U-S SAFA, 

OE, BEOTHEES OF PEEITT 

Describing the contenbon between Men and Beasts as to the supenonty of the 
§ llaman fiace 

Translated firom the Uindnsbuii by Prof J DOWSON, Staff College 
LONDON TRUBNEB A CO , CO, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


In 1 Tol , imperial 8to , pp 650, cloth, price £1 lli Gd 

INDEX TO THE NATIVE & SCIENTIFIC NAMES 

OP 

INDIAN AND OTHER EASTERN 
ECONOMIC PLANTS & PRODTJOB, 

Ortgtnalti/ Frtparod under the AuthorUy ef the Secretary of Slate for Ind%a ifl 
Coune\t. 

By 7 FORBES WATSON, MA., MD.PLS PEAS, etc, Reporter on the 
Prodoets of India 

In addifaon to the copies of this work prepared for the use of tho Government, the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council auUionsod the puhhcabon of an edibon for Sale. 

TEUBNEE & CO , 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
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Pithlicadojis of Triihner ^ Co. 

Now ready, in 1 VoL folio, pp. 21G, cloth, price 2Ss, 

OOLECCION DEYAEIOS DOCUIMENTOS PAEA LA HTSTORIA 
DE'LA ELOEEDA Y TIEEEAS ADYACENTES. 

Por el Sr. Don BUCKINGHAJI SMITH. 

Mr. Bucldngliam Smith, the woll-kno^m American Archroologist, had, whilst 
Secretary of the American Legation at Madrid, excellent opportunities for the EC-nrch 
after documents relating to the history of the now continent, in the Spanish Archives 
and Libraries. The volume now presented to the public contains tlie first instalment of 
his researches, containing 37 state papers, ranging in dates from 151G to 1791. 

An Authentic Portrait of D. Fernando V., tlio husband of Isabella the Catholic, 
under whose reign the discoveries, or rather the explorations, on both sides of the 
Peninsula were verified, is appended to the volume. 

TEUBNER & CO., CO, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

GOLDSTUCKER’S 

SANSKR IT DICT IONARY. 

A DICTIONABT, SANSKRIT AND ENGLISH, 

Extended and improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professot 
H. H. Wilson, with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, 
Grammatical Appendices, and an Index, serving as Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. 
By Theodor GoLDSTiicKEB. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-18C3. Each 
Part 6s. Fart 7 in the press.' 

TRUBNER & Co., GO. PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

In One Yolnme, Imperial 8vo. pp. 268, cloth, price 125. 

h:is I'liA.CE nsr 

An Investigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may he 
settled by a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Fac- 
simile of MSi No. 17 in the Libraiy Of Her Majesty’s Home Government for 
India, which contains a portion of the Manava-Kaefa-Sutra, with the Com- 
mentary of Kumarila-Swamin. 

By THEODOR GOLDSLUCKER. 

TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


IMPORTANT VEDIC WORK. 


Ohlong foEo, pj). 264 of letterpress and 121 leaves of facsin^es, cloth, 

price £4 4s. 

MANAVA-KALPA-SHTRA; 

Being aportion of this ancient Work on Vaidik Rites, together with the Commentary 
of KumArila-Swamin. a Facsimile of the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her 
Majesty’s Home Government for India. 

With a Preface by THEODOR GOLDSTDCKER. 

TRDBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 




60, Pateftmter Rowy London. 7 

Kow ready, in 1 voL 8to. cloth, price lOs. 6<?. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH: 

OK, GUilPSES OF THE INNER LIFE OF OUK LANGUAGE. 

By SCHBLE DE VEBE, LL.D., 

Professor of Modem lAognagcsln tlio Unircrsity of Virginia. 

In ono volume, crown Bvo. pp. 212, cloth, price 63. 

A HANDBOOK OP MODERN ARABIC. 

CONatSTINC op 

A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, 

WITH NU.MEUOUS EXAMPLES, DIALOGHES, AND NEWSPAPER 
EXTRACTS, 

IN j\. EUIiOI*EAJM TTTDE. 

Bv FRANCIS W. NEAVMAN, 

xusRiTus pnornssoa or tiNivEBSinr collpoe, lonook t FoausRi.T felloe 
op BALUOI. college, OXFORD. 

" ThU mutual ii peculiarly adapted to render the earlier stages la tho acquisition 
of tho Arabic language mucu easier tban they are ordlDarily proved to be. For by 
an eiact sjatem of traosliteration of that alphabet into easy eqaivalents, it aaves 
the student the double perplexity of having to contend, at once, with a strange Ian* 
guage and a strange character : and while familiansing him with the sound of the 
mere common words and constructions. It insensibly leads him to the knowledge of 
the origtnal mode of writing them. To those who wish to acquire and speak 
modem Arabic, this work, by the singular pains taken to define and enforce the 
exact sounds of the spoken language, offers advantages very tar surpassing those of 
^he most celebrated grammars of the learned idioms.”— ‘Dr. J. Nicholboh, Penrith. 

Now ready, ia 1 vol. super royal 8to., price 2i«. 

A GRAMMAR 

or rac 

PTJKKHTO or PUKSHTO LANGUAGE, 

ON A NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM, 

Combining brevity with utility; and lUnstruted by Exercises and Dialogues. 
By H. "W, BELLfiW, Assistant Surgeon Bengal Army. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. super royal 8vo., price 42s. 

A DICTIONARY 

OF TUB 

PUKKHTO or PUKSHTO LANGUAGE, 

■With a Reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto. 

By S. 'W. BELLEW, Assistaot Sargeoa, Bengal Army. 

TRUbNER & CO., 60, PATEBNOaTBR ROW, LONDON. 
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Puhlicatmis of Truhner Co. 


In 1 vol. 8 VO., pp. 236, cloth, price 14s. 

PE,AKRITA-PRAKASA; 

OE, THE PEAKBIT QEAMMAE OF TAEAEHCHI, WHH TEE 
COMMEHTAET (MAHOBAMA) OP BHAMAHA ; 

The first complete Editioh of the Original Text, with various Readings from a 
collection of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the 
Royal Asiatic Society and the East India House ; with Hotes, an English Translation, 
and Index of Prakrit Words, to which is prefixed an Easy Inti'oduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By EDWARD BYLES COWELL, M.A,, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. {^Second Issue. 


How ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. (pp. 410, 420), cloth, price 21s. 

ESSAYS AND LECTUEES, 

CHIEFLY ON THE 

RELIGION OF THE HINDUS. 


By the late H. H. WILSON, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and' Edited by Dr. 

REINHOLD ROST. 


How ready, in 3 vols. (pp. 408, 406, 396), cloth, price 36s. 

ESSAYS ON ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

By the late HORACE HATMAN WILSON, M.A., F.R.S., Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental Society of Germany 5 
and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

Collected and Edited by Dr. REINHOLD ROST. 


ZULU LITEEATUEE. 


How ready, 8vo,, pp. xvi. and 378, cloth, price 16s. 

Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories 

of the Zulus 

(IZINGANEKWANE, NENSUMANSUMANE, NEZINDABA ZABANTU), 

IN THEIR OWN WOltBS, 

WITH A TEAHSLATIOH INTO ENGLISH, AHD NOTES. 

By the Rev. CANON CALLAWAY, M.D. Volume I. 

“ By this time the study of popular tales has become a recognised branch of the 

study of mankind It is highly creditable to Dr. Callaway, Dr. Bleek, and 

others to have made a beginning in a field of research which at first sight is not 
very attractive or promising. Many people, no doubt, will treat these stories with 
contempt, and declare they are not worth the paper on which they are printed. The 
same thing was said of Grimm’s j\£archcn\ nay, it was said by Sir William Jones 
of the Zendavesta, and by less distinguished scholars of the Veda. But fifty years 
hence the collection of these stories may become as valuable as the few remaining 
bones of the Dodo .” — Saturday Review. 

TRUBKER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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Now ready, in 1 ^ol 8\o , pp xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full- 
page illustrations, price 215. 

THE SACRED CITY OF THE HIHDHS: 

A» ACCOUiir OF BENADFS IN ANCIENF AND MDOERN TIMES. 

By the Her. M. A SnERUING, M A., LL D. 

And prefaced with an Introduction by FITZEDIYARD 1I.VLL, Esq , D.C L. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo., pp. 424, with 24 Illustrations, pneo 145. 

THE DERVISHES; 

B} JOIlXr BRUW2^, Secretary ond DnitomaQ of tho Legation of tho Umted States 
of America at Constantioople. 

Now pubhahed, 1 voh Svo , pp. 188, sewed, pneo 15s. 

An Old Glossary— Zand- PaUavi. 

Edited la the ongtoal characters, vith a Transliteration in Roman letteri, an English 
Translation, and an Alphabetical Index, • 

ByDESTUUnOSIIENGJlJAMASPJLIligh'pnestof the Parsts in Malrra, India. 

Rerised with Hotts and latroiiactioa by MARTIN HaUO, Pb. D 
Late SoperiDtendent of Sanscrit Stndiesand Professor of Sanscrit in the Poona 
College, India, Foreign Member of the Baiarian Academy, eto. 

Published by order of tbo Qovemweat of Bombay. 

Just ready, one volume 8vo , pp. iv , vui , and 214, sewed, price 315. 6(f. 

A PALI GRAMMAR, 

02ST rrUE B.A.SIS 

'ITitJj cbrcatoiuatliy oniJ Vocabulary 

By FRANCIS MASON, D D , M R A S and Amencan Onental Society. 
Toungoo, 18C8 

Tub publication of this Grammar must be considered as an event, by all who take 
an interest in the Pall language, of Buddbum in general. Clough’s Book, how- 
ever incomplete it may be, has become such a rarity, that it is nearly worth its 
weight in gold m Ceylon , and since Its Publication so much progress has been 
made, that the Rev. F Mason was enabled to put forth a book at once more sys- 
tematic and far more perfect. Moreover, as became apparent afterwards, Clough's 
Grammar was not a translation of Kacbchaysno, as it purported to be, but that of 
Mogallano, an author of comparatively tnodcra period, and it therefore differs 
essentially from the present work The circumstance of the Pali bemg printed 
not in the original but m the Burmese character, need not trouble European 
scholars, as the transliteration of every word into the Roman character is added 
It may even be looked upon as an advantage, considenng that, as may be read in 
the appendix, in apite of the careful sopenntendence of the printing by very learned 
gentlemen, one half of a motto out of an old Pall inscription, consisting of eight 
words, had been printed off with errers changing totally the signification, 
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Now ready, thick C^o^Yn 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. Piice 10s. 6rf. , 

LANGUAGE & THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE: 

TWELVE LECTURES ON THE- PRINCIPLES 

OF linguistic science. 

By "WILLIAM D’W’IGHT "WHITNEY, Professor of Sanslarit, etc., in Yale College. 
Second Edition, Augmented by an Analysis, 

LONDON: TE'DBNEIl & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. ' 

Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 600 pages, price 42s. 

CHINA AND JAPAN, 

.A Complete Geide. to the Open Poets of those Countries, 

TOGETHER WITH 

PEKING, YEDDO, HONGKONG, AND MACAO. 

Forming a Guide Book and Yade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and 

Residents in General. 

With 26 MAPS and PXANS. 

By Wm. FREDERICK MAYERS, F.R.G.S., H.M.’s Consular Service ^ 

N. B, DENNYS, late H.M.’s Consular Service and CHARLES KING, Lieut. Royal 
Marine Artillery, Edited hy N. B, DENNYS, 


Now ready, pp. 400, with Woodcut IHnstrations, and a Photograph 
of the' Hajiabad Inscription sewed, price 14s,, 

THE JOURNAL 

03 ? 

THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

OF 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

New Series, Yolume III. Part 1. 

Contents. — Original Communications: I. Contributions towards a Glossary 
of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot.— II. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese 
Alphabets. By Dr. A, Bastian. — III. The Poetry of Mobamed Rabadan, Arra- 
gonese. By the Hon. H, E. J. Stanley — ^IV. Catalogue of the Oriental Manuscripts 
in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge. By Edward Henry Palmer, B.A., 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Member of the Royal Ariatic Society; 
Membre de la Socidtd Asiatique de Paris.— Y. Description of the Amrayati Tope 
in Guntur. By J. Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S. — VI. Remarks on Prof. Brbckhaus’ 
edition of the'Kathasarit-sagara, Lambaka IX-XVIII. By Dr. H. :Kern, Professor 
of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden.— VII. The source of Colebrooke’s Essay 
“ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu "Widow.” By Fitzed ward Hall, Esq., M.A., 
D.C.L. Oxbn. Supplement : Further detail of proofs that Colebrooke’s essay “ On 
the Duties of a Faithful Hindu "Widow” was not indebted to the Vivadabhangarnava. 
By Fitzedward Hall, Esq. — VIII. The Sixth Hymn, of the First Book of the Rig 
Veda. By Professor Max MUller, M.A., Hon. M.R.A.S. — IX. Sassanian In- 
scriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq. — Proceedings of the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Report of the Council. Auditors’ Report. List of Members, 
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In t rol. firo. pp. 6S, cloUi, pried 3r, Get. 

VOCABULARY OF THE TIGRE LANGUAGE. 

dova hy jii^airx tax tJrtaturs, palllibtJ vtiit « Gnastt/cal Sketch 
bf Ur. .\.UrKt,iiftb« Uaifcitily pf Jrnt. 

TllOllXBIl i Co., w. PATCltSOOTll UO'V. LOXDO.-.-. 


BOMBAY SANSKRIT CLASSICS. 


Xon- in 1 to]. S\o.. pp. lot, pneo -Ir. Ci. Xo. 1. 

N C H A.T--\. N T R, A. . 

IV* V. 

vitb Nolci, by G. ttiuiu. Pb D. IVi^fruor of Ontsla! Lisgugn^ 

KlpiiRttc&o Cplbjtr. 

Csiff Tfjft Att tx prf^i ttu.lt, *ni uji Lt AMiunetd HI Ja 4 ttmt, 

TIlUlUSKIl i Co, CO. IMTKIUSObTKR HOW. LO.NDOS, 

In *1 pofU, fuUu. IVrU I. ' 2 . and 3, pi>. 1 to 1 IIS. Prico £5 St. 

Kow really. . 

EiYGLISri rLJfD CIIDTESE EICTIONAEY. 

mtti ttt« Puatl onU 3lauitorlau VrouunciotlDU. 

Bt lb® IUt. W. LOUSCHEID. Kwljbl of FrancU Joicjib, C.JI.LlLa.S.A., 
31 4 U S V' , etc « etc., etc. 

Am Akolo^ui'imc DtcrioxAnr. bjr tbe iter \V. Lobtcbeii), pablUhed at Ibo 
iV«M Otber. ]Ion$ Koiif, 8io. 

For K®p« and pncUcal »<nire U>U »UdJi unrirtlled. .Ml the iieir word# 
«bicli UieCtuncM bate of lit® jeara been cotopr Bed (o com (oexpre*! ibsnuineroua 
objecta tu micbincrj, iibulograiilijrlclrsrapby, and in acUnc® {cntrall;. wblcU the 
rapid adrance of forelfii rdallout baa itnpoacd upon Ibeui. are hero gircn m ex* 
tmio. Each and cterj word la fulij UluaUatcJ and cxplaiited, rormlni* exeroKi for 
aludcnla of a tnoit iailmeUte nature. Uotb Uie Court and Bunll pronuncUliona 
are giren, the accenta being carefully loatkcd ou the beat principle buberto attained. 
The tjpograpiij ditpUyi tbo lucccas of an attempt to wake ibe Cliincte and Engliih 
type correipond In tbe aixe of body, tbereby cifecting a vaat economy of apace, 
aeblerioga cicarocaa not prcrloualy attained, and diipenaing rritb tboa® rut margin® 
and vacant ipacca wLicU bare berclofore ebarwterixed Cbineae publtcaiioni. 

Tbe anppe of tbe work !a so great, and its utilitarian pur]>ofca ao complete, (bat 
a reference to ita pages enablea « peraon who uuderataiidx J.ngliah to communicate 
tfftelwthj with natives wbo underaland oolbing but Chinese. In this respect the 
work will be found Indiipensable to all Europeans residing In China, and to the 
natives themselves it explains lubJccU fully with wiilch very few indeed of them are 
perfectly acquainted. To partiea resident in England and interested in China, it 
cannot out be found invaluable occasfonaitr. 

Tbe work was commenced in 180J, snu has actively occupied a large staiT ever 
since. It will comprise between two and three thousand large quarto pages, and la 
being published hi four parts Parts l.^and 3 aro already issued, and the last 
part will appear before tbe end of tbe year. 

TnUBNER & CO . 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 148, Illustrated, price 7s. %d. 

EAELT SASSANIAN INSOEIPTIONS, 

SIEJ^LS aOXlSTB. 

Illustrating the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, 

Containing Proclamations of Ardeshir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With 
a Critical Examination and Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the H&jih- 
bad Cave, demonstrating that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, "was a Professing 
Christian. By EDWARD THOMAS, Esq. 

TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

' In one volume, Svo. half-bound. 

JL OOLXilBCTIOn^r OIF SOnVCHl OIF TUFI 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 

ON 

ORIENTAL SUBJECTS, 

PUBLISHED ON VARIOUS OCCASIOI^S. 

By EDWARD THOMAS, Esa., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil 
; Service. 

Contents. — On Ancient Indian Weights. — The Earliest Indian Coinage. — Bac- 
trian Coins. — On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda. — Note on Indian 
Numerals. — On the Coins of the Gupta Dynasty. — Early Armenian Coins. — Obser- 
vations Introductory to the Explanation of the Oriental Legends to be found on cer- 
tain Imperial and Partho-Persian Coins. — Sassanian Gems and early Armenian 
Coins. — Notes on certain unpublished Coins of the Sassanidae. — An account of 
Eight Kdfic Coins. — Supplementary Contributions to the Series of the Coins of 
the Kings of Ghazni. — Supplementary Contributions to the Series of the Coins of 
the Patan Sultans of Hindustan.— The Initial Coinage of Bengal, introduced by 
the Muhammadans on the conquest of the country, a.h. 600-800, a.d. 1203-1397, 

Very few Copies only of this Collection remain unsold. 

TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MESSRS. TRtTBNER AND Oo. - 

Have bought the entire Stock of the following important Work, which they strongly 
recommend to the attention of Oriental Scholars as well as of their Colleagues in 

the East : — 

^ I 

THE LIFE OF MHHAMMED. 

Based on Muhammed Ibn Ishak, by Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. 

Ferdinand Wustenteld. 

One volume containing the Arabic Text, Svo. pp. 1026, sewed, price 21s. 

Another volume containing Introduction, Notes, and Index, in German, Svo. 
pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed, price 7s. 6d. 

Each part sold separately. 

The Text, based on the MSS. of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha, and Leyden Libraries, 
has been carefully revised by the learned Editor, and printed with the utmost 
exactness. 
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ITow ready, in' 4 toIs. 4to. 

TZ 0 ERH CHI. 

A PROGEESSIVE COURSE DESIGNED TO ASSIST THE STUDENT 
OF COLLOQUIAL CHINESE,. ‘ 

As spoken in PEKING- and tke Department of SHTJN-T‘IEN EXT. 

By T. F. WADE, C.B,, Secretary to H. B. M. Legation, Peking. 

The Course is divided into eight parts, and is’ accompanied by a Key, a Syllabary, 
and a set of Writing Exercises. 

Part I., on Prommciation, explains the orthography used to represent the Sounds 
of Words in the dialect chosen ; also the influence of the four Tones or notes 
which regulate its accentuation. 

Part II. contains a list of the Radicals, or characters under which, as Keys by which 
they may be found, all Chinese words are ranged in the dictionaries. Each of these 
Radicals (as they are called to distinguish them from the other component part of 
the written word, known as its Phonetic) has opposite to it examples to illustrate the 
part it plays in the formation of the character. The list is followed by Test Tables 
and an Exercise. 

Part III. is a progressive series of lessons in easy phraseology, forty in all, in 
each of which a number of new words, never exceeding twenty-five, is introduced. 
The Key repeats the text of these with the pronunciation of every new word and its 
tone-index by its side ; a translation of the whole lesson is given on the opposite 
page ; and notes on construction, etc., are appended. This part, which is styled 
The Forty Exercises, with the Exercise preceding it in Part II., will make the student 
familiar with some 1,100 characters, and a fair amount of simple phrases. 

Part IV., The Ten Dialogues, adds something less than 250 characters to the stock 
the student will have acquired in Part III. ; but the Dialogues themselves will 
considerably improve him the art of speaking. 

Part V., styled The Eighteen Sections, is another set of lessons in short phrases. 
They are more difficult than the phrases, in Part III., being very idiomatic, and bring 
in a large number of new words. 

Part VI., or The Hundred Lessons, is a set of monologues and dialogues, of which 
the text will not now be found so difficult as that of Part V., and they will 
accustom the student to speaking more sustainedly than the Ten Dialogues. 'They 
are in language thoroughly idiomatic, and, so far as they go, curious illustrations 
of Chinese modes of thought. 

The translation and notes of Parts IV., V., and VI. in ,the Key, enable the student 
to dispense with a dictionary. 

Part VH. is a set of Exercises in the Toties. A short preface to the Key of 
this Part serves as a supplement to what has* been earlier said regarding the Tones 
in Part I. ; and this is followed by a reprint of the text of the Exercises, with ortho- 
graphy and tone-indices, and a translation. 

Part VIII., the Chapter on the Parts of Speech, sets before the student of the 
colloquial language some of the chief Contrasts and analogies of inflected English 
and uninflected Chinese. It begins with a conversation upon the subject of gram- 
mar ; but the latter part of it is a set of examples distributed in the order of our 
Parts of Speech. The Chapter, which is throughout in simple colloquial language, 
is also translated in the Key. 

The Appendix to the Colloquial Series repeats' the characters in it in the order in 
which they first occur. 

The Syllabary is a collection of all characters representing the Dialect of Colloquial 
Chinese here chosen for the student, arranged in the order of their Syllabic Sounds ; 
the characters under each Sound being distributed according to their Tones. Cha- 
racters having more than one Sound, or more than one intonation of the same 
Sound, are marked in the Syllabary with a point, and all so marked are collected 
with a note of the Tonic or Syllabic varieties afiTecting each, in an Appendix. 

The Writing Eoeercises contain the Radicals in large type, and in somewhat smaller 
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In the press, 4 vols, 4to. 


EACES AND LAHGHAG-ES 
OE DAEDISTAK 


By G. W. LEITNER, M»A., Ph.D., Hon. Fellow of King’s College, London, etc. 

Late on special duty in Kashmir. 

PART I. 

The Shin People. — Containing an account of the language and customs of Chilasis, 
Ghilghites, and Astoris, with a reference to the Guraiz dialect. 

The Khajuna People (Kadjuni and Hunzije).— Containing an account of the lan- 
guage and races of Hunza and Nagyr. 

The Arnyia, People (Poonye and Kalasha). — Containing an account of the languages 
and races of Yhssen and Chitral, and a comparison with the Siah Posh Kaffirs. 

PART II. 

Kashmir. — The inscriptions of Kashmir. — The songs of Kashmir. — ^A Grammar 
and Vocabulary of Kashmiri. — The Literature of Kashmir, etc. 

PART III. 

From Kullu to Ghilghit. — Personal observations and adventures in a tour in Lahul 
Zanskar, Ladak, Little Tibet, Kashmir, and Dardistan, giving a minute account of 
the routes, villages, the people, the government, etc. 

PART IV. 

The position of Dardu languages in Philology. 

APPENDIX. 

Drawings of several hundred curiosities brought down from the tour, etc., by 
Baden Powell, Esq., O.S., Curator, Punjab Museum. 

PART I. TABLE OF CONTENTS OP VOL.. I, 

PAGE 

A comparative Vocabulary and Grammar of the languages of Dardistan, con- 
taining about 1400 words in the GhUghiii and the ..(dsidn dialects of Shinh ; 
and about half that number in Arnyia, Kalasha, and Khajimtt, as well as the 
different declensions and conjugations in those languages — those of ShinA 


being very full, and a few sentences in Arnyia and Khajuna 1 

A comparison of the Sanscritic dialects of Dardistan, Shina (Ghilghiti and 
Astori), with the Kashmiri, containing a sketch of Kashmiri conjugations 
and declensions, a vocabulary and sketch of Grammar on the model of, but 

not so full as, the preceding one 49 

Words and dialogues, comparing the Ghilghiti and Astori dialects of Shin &. with 
Gnraizi, a Shinh dialect mixed with Kashmiri, a border dialect 78 

The Shind Languages. 

Dialogues (interlinear) of Ghilghiti, Astori, and English 87 

Titles 93 

Dialogues (interlinear) continued 94 

Names of Diseases 97 

Divisions of time : 98 

Medical dialogues continued 99 

Proper names (Ghilghiti, Astori, and Cbilasi) of men and women, with notes 100 

Terms of abuse..; 105 

Terms of endearment 105 

Exclamations 106 

Oaths 107 

Words of respect 107 

Castes 109 

Songs, Raja Bahadur Khan’s lament (Astori) 109 

„ The Queen of Ghilghit laments over the loss of her kingdorti 109 
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GMlghitl 60Bg of defiance J | f 

Another Gbilgfiiti war song jjn 

Account of a dance seen at Ghilgbit * f 

Guraizi song, referring to the conquest of the Eaja of Skardo of places at 

Gbugbit ;;3 

Guraizi castes 

Proper names, and names bf villages 

Kashmin castes and proper names • ll" 

Familiar appellations among Astons and Ghilghitis 

Names of the days of the week ^22 

Games and Amusements, containing the names of all the instruments used in 
Hockey, m sports and fights, and those of music , also a short reference to 
Dances ^22 

Bneraget Peer and Wine, contaming all the terms referring to either, the 
vessels in use, 'etc , etc # 

Birth ceremonies containing all terms, etc 120 

Marriage , ,, terms, songs, etc ISO 

Death ntes, ditto ditto ISfi 

Addition to Chapter on Marnage 137 

Holidays National and Religions, together with an account of the ntes ob 
served terms m use, etc 130 

The lover s dream H2 

Anecdotes and Legends containing singular accounts of facts connected with 
natural history to page 147 an account of demons, 147 of their wedding 
148 song of the mother of demons 150 etc. an account of furies lu2 , 
another stpry of demons 152, an account of witches 156 143 

Historical Legend of the origin of Gbilghit, containing songs and customs based 
on it 157 

Proverbs and Riddles 168 

Fables m Ch Iasi and translated into English 170 

A woman 8 song 173 

Names of the days of the month 174 

A Vocabulary of the most important words m use containing 1700 words in the 
Aston and Ghilghiti dialects of Shinh with occasional notes on theiruses, cto 176 
(The list embraces names of races mere monntuns countnes plants am 
mals articles of food in several stages of preparation, abstract terms, names of 
business relations names of kindred etc , etc ) 

The Traveller's Vademecum 246 

The Traveller's Yadtmccum (continued in the dialect of Takke) 251 

Chilasi songs 2o7 

Addckda 

Companion of Smdi with Atnyia and Khajuna and a few sentences m the latter 
d elect 260 

Dialogues in the d alect of Salasha race 266 

A Histor cal and Ethnographical sketch of the races of Chilas, Ghllchit 
Astor Hflnza Ndgyr Chitral and Kaffinstda “ ’ ovn 

The late War on the Ghllghit frontier 350 

Eorop^rfiibisbtls'’'" *" ''Sttler tht.r names by application to the 
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To he completed tn Pour Parts, Royal 8io sewed 

GRAMMATICA SYRIAOA, 

Quara post opus Hoffmanni refecit Adalbertos Meri Phil Dr Theol Lie in Dmv 
Litt Jeneus.,PnT Docens Pnrticulal royal 8vo pp 13G,6ewS Sice 7, 
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1^’ow ready, in 1 toL crovm 8yo., pp. xvi. and 166, cloth, price Is. Qd. 

LUDTIS PATROlfYMICUS ; 


OE, THE ETTMOIOGT OP CTJEIOITS STTEHAHES. 

By RICHARD STEPHEN CIIARNOCK, Ph. Dr., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., etc, 
TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


I?'ow ready, in 1 volume, ciwn 8vo., cloth, 10s. Od'. 

THE MYTHS OF THE NEW WORLD: 

A Treatise on the Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Races of America. 

By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D. 

TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

Dedicated, hy permission, to His Excellency Sir John Lawrence, 
K.C.B., Viceroy and Governor-General. 

In the press, and will shortly be published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

about 1000 pages. ' , 

TRAVELS OF A HINDOO. 

By BABOO BHOLANAUTH CHUNDER. 

With an Introduction hy J. T.i\LBOYS WHEELER, Author of “The History 

of India.” 

The Travels of a Hindoo appeared originally in a series of papers, entitled “ Trips 
and Tours,” in the Calcutta Saturday Evening Journal. They are not the shetchy 
productions of a European traveller, but the genuine bona fide work of a Hindoo 
wanderer, who has made his way from Calcutta to the Upper Provinces, looking upon 
every scene with Hindoo eyes, and indulging in trains of thought and association 
whicli only find expression in Native society, and are wholly foreign to European idea. 
We all know the limited character and scope of the information which is to be ob- 
tained from the general run of European travellers in India; the description, often 
very graphic, of r.xternal life ; the appreciation of the picturesque in external nature ; 
the perception of the ludicrous in Native habits, manners, and sentiments ; and a 
moral shrug of the shoulders at all that is strange, unintelligible, or idolatrous— all, 
however, combined with’ an utter want of real sympathy with the people, or close 
and familiar acquaintance with their thoughts and ways. Now, however, with the 
assistance of these ‘Travels,’ we shall be enabled, for thefirst time in English litera- 
ture, to take a survey of India with the eyes of a Hindoo ; to go on pilgrimages to 
holy places in the company of a guide who is neither superstitious nor profane, but 
a fair type of the enlightened class of English-educated Bengalee gentlemen. Our 
traveller, perhaps, does not tell us all he knows. Probably, like the candid old 
father of history, he has been fearful of meddling too much with Divine things, lest 
he should thereby incur the anger of the gods. But, so far as he delineates pictures 
of Indian life and manners, and familiarises his readers with the peculiar tone of 
Hindoo thought and sentiment, his travels arc far superior to those of any writer 
with which we have hitherto become acquainted. Even the observant old travellers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, who went peeping and prying every where, 
mingling freely with native.®, and living like natives, never furnished a tithe of the 
stock of local traditions, gossiping stories, and c.thaustivc descriptions with which 
we are here presented.” 

TRUBNER A CO. 60, PATERNOSTER RO\Y, LONDON. 
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Kow ready, m 1 Tol 4te.. with 12 Cihromolithographio Illustiatiotts. 
pneo 14* 

A BELIGIOUS CEEEltOKY OF THE ICAOTANS. 

Bj GEOKGE CATLIN 

TKTIBSEa & Co , CO, BATE BNOSTEB KOW, lOUDON. 

Kow ready, m 1 Tol dto , pp and 200, cloth, price 30 j. 

NOTES ON CHINESE LITERATURE: 

WuliIattoancloiTEcmatb on tie progrcssiTO adwnccmcnl of tto art, and a list 
of translations from tho Chincso into ranoua Eiuopcan Lan jaages 
By A ■VTYlilE, Agent of tho BnUsh and Foreign Bible Society m China 
‘‘It 13 seldom that a worh, purely philological m lU scope and objee^ 
combines -mtb abstruse details a auffiaency of popular mformation to render it 
acceptable to the general world of readers Especially is this the case as regards 
Cbmese, of woich the difficalt character and construction oppose difficulties insur- 
mountable to alt but thorough atudcntsof the language A work tecenUy puhluhcd 
for tho arowed use of Studeuts, however, presents such features of unusual interest 
toothers than those conrersaot with the language, that from their poml of riejr 
alone U merits arccial notice It wiU be out aim ratbtt to refer to Mr Wyliaa 
woik as regards the outside public than to attempt a discussion of the aid whibh it 
will render to the reader of natire works And there is ample matter to occupy 
our pen even m a popular notice such as we describe The general plan of Mr 
Wjlie s work consuu of four sections devoted to works on the Classics, History, 
Philosophy, and Belles lettres, prefaced by an Introduction giving a sketch of the 
nse of Chinese literature and notices of works already traoslated into European 
languages Xot the Uatt curious piece of informatiou which it contauia is a reprint 
of the official Index Expurgalortus giving a list of some 1 S7 works " mainly of a 
treasonable or licentious teadeocy,” aod which list is circulated amongst the book- 
stalls by order of the authorities It is difficult to sav which section contains matter 
most generally interesting but we imagine that the foreign reader desirous of ob- 
taining a glimpsQof the lighter hterature of the empire will be most attracted by 
the section upon the Seaua Shxco ifea, which the learned compiler translates by 
“ Essayists ” This, however, hardly conveys the conventional meaning attached to 
the word, as the historical and other novels most frequently met with by foreign 
students are included under this head A large portion of the bulk of Chinese 
literature la only preserved now in a class of publications termed Zi ung Sh«o, which 
may be designated “ Collections of Repnnls " Ibis custom has tended to the pre- 
servation of numerous wnUngs of all ages, which otherwise would have been known 
only by name, from incidental quotations in nioca permanent authors These collec- 
tions are analopns in some respects to ConsUble s Miscellany, Bohn s Senes, and 
others of the kind in Bngland, but differ from them in that, instead of being 
published periodically, the complete senes is issued at once as an indivisible whole, 
ana it u only rarely that any of the separate works can be obtained second hand 
iTom an already imperfect series Mr Wylie then { roceeds to give the contents of 
a 1 ^ such collections, but as they coosist of titles they will be of use to the student 
ot Chinese only In conclusion, we cannot but eipressh hope that Mr Wylie will 
auu It possible to issue a new and condensed edition of his most valualle work 
M omitung the Chinese Itoc of all save absolute titles Although, 

^ noticed form but a Uthe of the vast field of Chinese 

whi?h interested in the conntry are due to him for the labouS 

^ r to our knowledge of Chinese literarv 

nterpnse (fhwa the Overland Chtna Matt, February 1, 1868 ) 
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Now ready, in 1 volume, royal 8vo, double columns, pp. 18G, sewed, 

, price 21s. 

NOTES AND QUERIES ON CHINA AND JAPAN. 

Edited by N. B. Dennys. Volume 1. January to December, 1SC7. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., pp. xvi. and 536. Price 18s. 

THE 

LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAHDAMA, 

THE BUDHA OF THE BURMESE. 

WITH ANNOTATIONS, THE WAYS TO NEIBBAN, AND NOTICE 
ON THE PHONGYIES, OR BHRMESE MONKS. 

By the Rt. Rev. P. BIGANDET, Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar ap. of Ava and Pegu. 

Rangoon, 18GG. 

The first edition of the “ Life of Gaudama ” having been out of print for the last 
five or six years, we have, at the request of several highly esteemed persons, come to 
the determination of publishing a second and much enlarged edition of the same 
work. To carry on the plan of improvement which wc bad in contemplation, we 
have been favoured by a happy. circumstance. We have with much labour found and 
procured in fhe Burmese Capital a very rare palm-leaf manuscript, the contents of 
which have supplied us with copious, abundant, and interesting details respecting the 
sayings and doings of Gaudama. 

The book is known under the Pali name of Tatha-gatha-oudana, the me.aning of 
which is Joyful Utterance, or Praises of the Tatha-gatha. The latter e.vpression is 
one of the many titles given to Gaudama : it means, be who has come like all his 
predecessors. In the opinion of Budhists all the Budhas who appear during the 
duration of a world, or the various series of succeeding worlds, have all the same 
mission to accomplish ; they are gifted with the same perfect science, and are filled 
with similar feelings of compassion for, and benevolence towards, all beings. Hence 
the denomination which is fitly given to Gaudama, the last of them. 

In the course of the work will be found some particulars concerning the author of 
that manuscript, and the place where it has been composed. We have only to state 
here that we have gathered therefrom much information' on the condition of Gau- 
dama, previous to his last existence — on the origin of the Kapilawot country, where 
he was born, and on the kings he has descended from. We have also met with many 
new details on the great intellectual workings of Gaudama’s mind during the forty- 
nine days he spent in meditation around the Bodi-tree, particularly the important 
theory of the twelve Nidanas, or causes and'elfects which, with the four sublime 
ruths, constitutes the very essence of the system. We have also found many im-' 
portant particulars concerning the whereabouts of Gaudama during the first twenty 
years of his public life, and the conversions he operated whilst engaged in the work 
of an itinerant preacher. There, too, we have gleaned and selected a few of the in- 
structions he delivered to the people that crowded about him. The story of Dewadad . 
is narrated at great length. We have carefully written down what is said of the 
three' Assemblies or Councils held at. Radzagio, Wethalie, arid Fataliputra, and 
■what is mentioned of the kings who reigned in Magatha from Adzatathat to Dam- 
mathoka. We have mentioned the great fact of the spread of Budhism beyond the 
boundaries of Magatha, after the holding of the Third Council, taking care to re- . 
late what we have found stated concerning its diffusion in Pegu and Burmah. 

Numerous notes have been added to those of the first Edition, for the purpose of , 
elucidating and explaining, as far as we are able, the principles of Budhism and 
whatever is connected with that religious system. 

TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol royal 8vo , pp xxiv and 404, cloth, with a folio 
Atlas of 20 plates, and 28 tables of native pnnta m the text, 
price £2 2^ 

BUDDHISE^ li\! TIBET. 

Illustrated hr literary docaments and objects of religious nrorsbip TTith an account 
oftbe Buddhist systems prccedingit in India ByEiflL SCnLAGlNTWEir.LL D. 


Now ready, in 1 vol 8vo , pp xxiv and 1330, cloth, pnce £2 25 

A TRILDTGUAL DICTIONARY, 

Being- a comprehensiTe Lexicon in English UrdO, and Hindi, exhibiting the syBa 
bicatioQ, pronunciation, and etymology of English words, with tbcir explanation in 
English, and in UrdO and Hindi in the Roman character 

By MxTUunA-PaJiSAJix Alisna, Second faster, Queen’s College, Benares 
“ Of hir Iilatburh-Prastida's thorough competency for sneh an enterprise there 
conid be no better proof than that afforded by the admirable xolume before us 
In respect of dealing with the Urdh and Hindi conjointly, m definition of the 
English, it has no predecessor, as an English Hind/ Dietion^ry, it is the drst 
name worthy experiment of its kind, and aU prenous English Urdfi Dictionaries 
hare been the veriest makeshifts We have examined very narrowly a good number 
of pages of hlr ita-tburi Prasada s work, sod tre bare found it not only much better 
than we bad anticipated, but deserving of high commendatiOD To all native slndenU 
of English in the North Western provincesof the Bengal Fresidency thu Dictionary 
must be welcome as an invaluable help , and we should advise every selected candi* 
date for the Indian Civil Service, whose destination is that part of the world, to 
provide himself with a copy of U forthwith Exawwrr, April 11/A, 1863 

In 2 volumes, 8vo pp Ixxni anti 105C, cloth, pneo 125 

EGYPTIAN CHRONICLES; 

WITH 

A HABilONT OF SACUED AND EGYPTIAN CHllONOIOGT, 

AND AV 

APPENDIX OF BABYLONIAN & ASSYBI^AN ANTIQUITIES 

* By WILLI kM PALMER, M A , and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

This work reproduces eight Egyptian schemes of Chronology, all contaimog the 
same elements, and throwing light one on anolber 

It exhibits the earliest eychcal scheme m three Sothie cycles from July 20 ac 
5702 to July 20 sc 1322, and three later schemes ol/eur cycles each, ending 
July 20 AD 139 „ 

Within this astronomical fraaiewotlt Aiwwii time begtni only from April .6 b c 
5361, and accordingly tvo untyeluaitAKtaet omit those 3il fnerely et4>auaJ jeaie 
with which the cyclical scheihes begin 

[51.1,, sutemrat. of hrathen wnun, ..d >b« TsIP>‘“ Chrooolo,it, ot 
Ensebius, and Anianus are eianuned and their pecnlumti« are accoimted for J The 
results, too, obUined from the monumenta are embodirt in the work 
A sacred reckoning is made out, co a broad pnaeiple m which all xuy join, Uea- 
Ucal m ita sum with what the author might have given as bis o^, aad agrwiog with 
the bealhea rrekonings of the Lgyptiaos, the Babylonians, the Feruanj, and tLe 

^^Lastly, in parallel colatnns, there » a Uannooj of Sacred tod EgypUaa Chronology 
TRUBNEtt & CO, 60, PatercoBter Row, Loadox 
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Publications of Trubner f Co. 


INDIAN. COLONIAL, AND FOREIGN DIRECTORIES 

FOE 1869. 

The following Indian, Colonial, and IToreign Directories will he 
published for the year 1869, and can be supplied by the under- 
signed. In order to prevent disappointment orders should be given 
at once : — 

INDIA, CHINA, ETC. 

Caxotitta Dibeotoby, for Bengal, N.-W. Provinces, British Bur- 
- mah, etc. 

BoBIBAY CAIiENBAB AND DiBEOTOBY. 

Bombay Almanac. 

Madeas Peohle’s Almanac and Genebal Dibectoey.' 

PoONAH CaLENDAB AND DiBECTOBY. 

Ceylon Dibeotoby and Handbook. 

China, Japan, and Philippines Dibeotoby. 

China Dibeotoby. 

Shanghai Hong List. 

Penang Dibeotoby. 

Maubitius Almanac. 

AUSTKALIA. 

Melbohene Dibeotoby. 

Sydney Dibeotoby. 

•Waugh’s Austbalian Almanac (Sydney). 

Adelaide Alsianac, Dibeotoby, and Guide to Aubtbalia. 

PoBT Denison Almanac. 

Queensland Aljianao and Dibeotoby (Pugh’s). 

Westebn Austbalian Almanac and Dibeotoby. 

Kyneton Almanac. 

NEW ZEALAND AND TASMANIA. 

Auokland (New Zealand) Almanac. 

Otago and Southland Almanac and Dibeotoby. 

SouTHEBN Pbovinoes (New Zealand) Almanao and Dibeotoby. 
Tasmanian .Almanac. 

Wellington Almamao. 

Hawkes Bay Alihanac.- 

' SOUTH AEEICA. 

Cape of Good Hope Dibectoby. 

The Natal Albianao. and Teably Registeb. . , 

PoBT Elizabeth Commebcial (sheet) Almanac. 

SOUTH AJIEEICA AND EIVER PLATE. . 

The Mexican Almanac and Dibectoby; of Commebce. 

Eiveb Plate Handbook, Guide, Dibeotoby, and Almanac. 

Almanac De Rio Do Janeibo. 
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CANADA. 

Tue Canadian Almanac. 

Canadian Fabjieb’s Almanac. 

Montreal Almanac. 

Ottawa Citizen AiMANAa 

WEST INDIES. 

Bermuda. 

Iajiaica Almanac. 

Trinidad Commercial Register. 

TEUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Now ready, ia i volume, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE SEEGHLATIONS ON METAPHYSICS, 
POLITY, AND MOEALITY 

OF “THE OLD PHILOSOPHEII" 

L A. TJ T S Z IE. 

TraasUtcd from the Chinese, with an lutfodoctjon by JouH CiiAtMESS, M.A 
TRUBNER Si CO , 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Now ready, in 1 volume, crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth, price 5s. 

ELEMENTS OF HINDI AND BRAJ 
BHAKHA GRAMMAR. 

B, th. Ute JiUES R. B*LLA»rT»B, LLP. Setona ed.U.D, r.T.s.d «,d crrct.d. 
TRUBNER tc CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Now reody, in 1 toI., 8vo. pp^ vi. and 34d, cloth, 10,. Oi. 

RETROSPECTS AND PROSPECTS OP 
INDIAN POLICY. 


B, Major EvAO. Bccc, ip 

^ '* ia India,” “The Mysore ReTenion, tU. 

TRUBNER S. CO, CO. PATERNOSTER ROW, LO.VDO.V 


Now ready, Sr. 

OUTLINES OF INDIAN PHHOLOGY. 

. WITH A MAP, 

SHEWING THE DISTRIBUTION- OF THE IXDIA.S LLVGUAGES. 
B, Joov BBAna.. S«»»l “■* 

TRUB.VER A CO. 60. PATER-NOSTER RO». LO.^ 
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Picblicaiiom of Truhier f Co. 

In the press, in 1 voL crown 8to. 

THE 

TRAVELS OF THE BUDDHIST PILGRIM, 

Translated from the Chinese, with Notes and Prolegomena, hy S. Beal, Chaplain 
in Her Majesty’s Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

How Eeady, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., pp. xxiv. and 874, cloth, price 21s, 

A DICTIONARY, GUJARATI & ENGLISH. 

By SHAPURJI EDALJI. 

EX)ITI035r- 

AiSO, BY THE SAME AETHOR, 

A aHAMMAE OF THE GHJAEATI LANGHAGE. 

In 1 vol. 8 VO., pp, 130, cloth, price lOs, 6<7. 

TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

Nexo Publication of the Oriental Translation Fund of Creat Britain 

and Ireland. 

Chronique de Afcoii-Djafar-Moliammed- 
Ben-Djarir-Ben-Yezid Tabari, 

Traduite par M. Hermann- Zotenberg, Tome I, 8to. pp. 608. Se-wed, price 7s. 6(7. 
{To be completed in Four Volumes.) 

Trubner & Co., 60, Paternoster Bow, London. 


In 2 vols., small 4to., pp. 774, 828, cloth, price £4 4s, 

A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. 

BY THE REV. R. MORRISON, D,D. 

TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE RELIGION OF THE ZOROASTRIANS, 

AS OOmAmED IN THEIB SACBEB "WEITINGS ; 

With a History of the Zend and PehleYi Literatnres ; and a Grammar of the Zend 
and Pehle-ri Languages. By MARTIN HAUG, Ph. D., late Superintendent 
of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona OoRege. [In preparation. 

TRUBNER & Co., 60 , PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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In 3 Volumes 

THE HISTORY OF INDIA 

FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 

By J TALBOYS WHEELEE, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India m 
the Foreign Department 

VOL I THE VEDIC PEEIOD AND THE IIVHA BHARATA. 

Sto pp 652 , Map of Ancient India Handsomely bound in cloth, price 18 « 

[Acw ready 

The Second Volume, conlaiiung the Eamayana, is in the press 

Now ready Vol I 8vo pp 574, cloth Price 18« (To bo com- 
pleted in three volumes, 8vo ) 

THE HISTORY OF INDIA, 

AS TOLD BY ITS OWN HISTORIANS, 
COMPBISING THE MUHAMMADAN PERIOD 
By the lata SIR H M ELLIOT, KCB , of tbo East India Company** Bengal 
Service Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the Author, by Professor Dowsov, 
of the Sandhurst Military College 


In tho Press, 

ivi E iwr o a: K s 

or Tiis 

HISTOET, PHILOLOGY & ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION 

OF TUB 

RACES OP THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF INDIA: 

Being an amplidcd edition of the Glossary of Indian Terms By the late SIB 31 
■M LLLlOl, K C B , of the East India Company's Bcngil Cml btrvicc Arranged 
from, Manuscnpt Materials collected by bini, and lulited by Jouv ISeaum, 
M R.A S , Bengal Cinl Service, Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the 
Philological Soo^ety of London, and tbo Soaetc Asiatique of Pans 

Now ready, 1 vol impenal 8vo , pp xn 560, 132, pneo £5 or. 

A JAPANESE & ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 

WITB 


ENGLISH AND JAPANESE INDEX. 

BrJ C nEPOUIU*. ^5' . 

m, roluac ba fctea pnoW »ili S’"";'* "‘I®* 

cb^^ciL We not mention bow 

the Jesuit Miaiootne* in 160J, it is tbe first 

«ilh a really «aeful handbook, and aaa«eai|t vihicb. acwnlaj to woe Ua~n, 
scholar^ ma/ he considered a compute sacceis , , . si.. 

Th^eater part of the edinoo baa b«a soli m Chias and Js,iia , aai ai l-t a 
hm.t^i^umbei^f copiea are left, inteadag purchaser* are rtv^lcd to send lhe.r 
orders without delay. 
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Fuhlications of Triihner 8f Co. 


This day, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., Second Edition, price lOs. 6d. 

THE 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF CONFUCIUS 

■VriTH EXPLANATOET NOTES. 

By JAMES LEGGE, D.D. Ecproduced for General Headers from the Author’s 
"Work, “ The Chinese Classics, -with the Original Text.” 

EONDOH: TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


, In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo., pp. vi. and 368, cloth, price 6s. 

ENGLISH OUTLINE VOCABULARY 

for the use of 

STUDENTS OF THE CHINESE, JAPANESE, 

AND OTHER LANGUAGES. 

Arranged by JOHN BELLOWS, 

With Notes on the Writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor 
SUMMERS, King’s College, London. 


JVoiv ready, in 1 Volume, 8vo. xxxvi. a?id 424 'pages, hound. 

£1 11s. U. 

THE LAGHU KAUMUDI, 

A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR BY TARADARAIA. 

With an English Version, Commentary, and liefercnccs, 

BY JAMES E. BALLAH'TTE'E, LL.D., 

Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. 

SECOND EDITION. BENARES AND LONDON, 1867. 

In the Preface Mr. R. T.‘ II. Griffith expresses himself as follows : — 

The Translation of the Laghu Kaumudi by the late Dr. Bnllantyne, which, as 
Profe.ssor Max Miiller observes, “ has enabled -even beginners to find their way 
through the labyrinth of native grammar,” has been for many years out of print, 
and is continually enquired for by those who wish to obtain a well-grounded know- 
ledge of a language, the students of which in Europe alone may be counted no 
longer by tens, but by hundreds. 

For the publication of .this edition such students arc indebted to the enlightened 
liberality of H. H. the-Maharajah of Vizianagram, K.C.S.I., who has already muni- 
ficently encouraged Sanskrit and English scholarship in this country by his endow- 
ments to the Queen’s College at Benares and the Universities of Calcutta and 
Jladras. 

The Sanskrit Text and English Translation liave been carefully revised and cor- 
rected by Pandit Bcchan Rama Tiw&ri, Librarian of the Sanskrit College, and 
BCtbu Mathurfi Prasfida Misfra, Second Master of the English College. 

Several of the corrections and alterations whicli appear in this edition were either 
made, suggested, or approved, years ago by Dr. Ballantyne himself ; and it is hoped 
that no change has been made in which be would not have thoroughly concurred. 

TRUBNER t CO., GO, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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l^ow ready, in 1 vol. royal 8 to , pp. vui, and 296, cloth 
pnee lOs. 6d. * 

A SECOSD, UEVISEB, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 

THEODOR BERPEY’S 


PEACTICAI GRAMltAR 

or rss 

SAFSKRIT LANGUAGE, 

FOR THE irSE OF EARLY STUDENTS 


Now Ready, in I vol. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 80, cloth, price 2t. 6i. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE CHINESE. ‘ 

Aa atictBpC ia trace the connection of the Cbincse with Weatem JTatione m their Rc- 
li^on, Saperstiiions, Arte, Langnago, and Traditions 

B/ JOHN CHALMERS, A M. 

TRtjBNEE A Co , CO, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


In 1 voL crown 8to , pp. 850, cloth, pneo Oe. 

THE POETRY OP THE ORIENai 

Br 'WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 

"WtiBt precious tbing* 1 foond to OriesUl Luds, 
jtetiumog tiomc, I bevagbt Utca ia lay roUre luadi '* 

Among the nch contents of this cbanoiog volutne we maj mentton the following*— > 
English Translations from the Eastern Tongues. Frencb.TraosIatiousfromlhe Eastern 
Tongues , German Truxslations from the Astern Tongues , Mirtsa Shaillf, a liring 
Persian Poet; Chinese Foetrj; Hebrew Poetry, The Hindu Drama, The Rama* 
^ana, Valmihi's Epic; Episcde of lUvua and SitJ; The ilahabbamta, Yj Isa’s 
Epic : Arabian Poetry ; Tbe Shah Kumch of Firdoiui , Firdousi a Terrible ^atlre 
on Mahmoud; The Sect of Stifis, Charactenslics of Oriental Poetry; Metrical 
Specimens. 


Now ready, in 1 vol, 4to. cloth, pneo I Os. Gd. 

THE MEGHA-DUTA: 

OE, CLOUD JtESSEXGEB. 

^ POEAT, i2q’ Tian s..v:NSKitrr uy 

'rnnslatod, with Notes, b/ the Ja!« H. H. WILSON, MA.. F.IUS. 

Third EdiUon, mth im enlarged Vocabnlarj. bj FCAXCIS JOU.VSO.Y. 
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Now Eeady, in 1 yoL 8vo. pp. 460, cloth, price 12s. 

A MODEEN GEEEK AND ENGLISH LEIICON. 

BYN. CONTOPOULOS. 

This Dictionary, compiled by a Native Greek Scholar, is intended to meet a real 
■want. The Dictionary by A. J. Lo^vndes, printed at Corfu in 1836, has been out of 

S rint for years, and the one by Professor Sophocles, of Harvard Colleges, Mass., U.S., 
mited as it is to Byzantine Greek, is not likely to satisfy the Student who desires, 
above all, out of the abundance of that wonderful language, a complete and faithful 
representation of the popular idioms of Modem Greece. 

TEUBNEE & CO., 60. PATEENOSTEE EOW, LONDON. 

New Edition of the. First Yolume of Professor "Wilson's 
Translation of the Eig-Yeda. 

No'w ready, in 1 vol. 8yo., pp. lii. and 348, cloth, price 21s. 

EIG-YEDA SANHITA. 

A COLLECTION OE, ANCIENT HINDU HYMNS. 

Constituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Eig-veda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institution of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit. By the late H. H. WILSON, M.A., F.E.S., etc. etc. etc. Second Edition, 
with a Postscript by DE. FITZEDWARD HALL. 

The first volume of the late Professor Wilson’s translation of the Eig-veda 
having become very rare, the Publishers were induced to publish a second edition, 
printed under the editorial supervision of Dr. Hall. Beyond the correction of 
oversights in quoting, translating, and press-reading, the amending and considerably 
amplifying of the “ Index of Names,” very little has been attempted by the editor 
in this new edition. It is hoped that this volume, containing Wilson’s celebrated 
introduction to the Eig-veda, not now accessible in any other shape, will prove 
acceptable to scholars in Europe and India. It may be bought separately, or to- 
gether with the second, third, and fourth volumes, which are still in print. The 
fifth volume, under the editorial care of Professor Cowell, is in the press, and will 
shortly appear. 

TEHBNER & Co„ 60, PATEENOSTEE EOW, LONDON. 


Now Heady, in 8ro. pp. 70, price 4s. 6d. 

THE HA.aHXJV^lSrS^. 

BY KALIDASA. No. 1. (Cantos 1-3). 

WITH NOTES i\ND GHAMMATICAL EXPLANATIONS, 

By Ecv. K. M. BANEEJEA, Second Professor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta; 
Member of the Board of Examiners, Fort William ; Honorary Member of 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society, London. Calcutta, 1866. Sowed. 

Tliis Edition has been published, not -witli a view of meeting the approbation of 
learned criticism, but of enabling Students and beginners to get acquainted with 
Kalida‘-a's standard poem. Tlio numerous e.xplanatory notes, which occur on every 
page,ivill make the understanding of this text an easy task even to those who have 
obtained but a very imperfect knowledge of Sanskrit. 

TEUBNEE d- Co., 60, PATEENOSTEE EOW, LONDON. 
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Now ready, la 1 vol imp. 8to , pp siy. nad S22, boaad ia cloth, 
price 18« 

A SECOND ISSUE OP THE 

KHIR AD^AFROZ 

(THE IlLUiriNATOR OP THE HNHEESTANDINQ), 
BY JIAHLAVI HAPIZH’D-DIN. 

A NEW EDITION OP THE HINDUSTANI TEXT, 

Carefully Rerised, with Notes CnUcal and Explanatory, by EDWARD B. EAST 
WICE, PRS,PSA, MB.AS 
Professor of Hindustani at the late East India College, Hadeybury 


Now Ready, in 1 vol Fcap 8vo pp 400, bound in full calf limp, red 

edges, It Oif 

OUTLINE DICTIONARY 

FOR THE USE OF MISSIONARIES, EXPLORERS, AND 
STUDENTS OF LANGUAGE 

With as lotroduchoa on the proper nee of the ordinary English Alphabet la tnn» 
scribing foreign langnagcs 

By UAX MILLER, hi A , Tajlonan Professor in the Dnircrab' (>f Oxford 
The Vocabalary compiled by JOHN BELLOWS 

TRUBNER A Co , 60 PATER^OSTER ROW, LONDON 


Non Published, la one Yolume, small 4to pp 212, beautifully printed in the old 
style by WbitUogbam Price SOs 

Eevue Analjtique des Ouvrages ecrits en * 
CentoDs, 

DEPUIS LES temps ANOIENS, JUSQU’AU sILCLE 


Far ua BibliopbiU Edge 

" Centones apud Grammatieos diet soleot^ui esrmtoibas ilomeri tea \irgiiiii, 
propria opera, more centooario, ex mnlUs hioc inde composicii, la unum saremntar 
corpus ' — i\apifl * 

Only a small number of Bibliophiles will hare lie pleaaare of poiseuing this 
beautiful volume, the edition bavtog been reatneted to 112 copies. The Ituura 
anthor commences by (reatiog on (be definitions and different ^epUnona of the 
word Onion, desenbes the oldest known compoainoni of this kiod of Llcraiare, 
and obserres that modern writers base often a||lied tbu word Crsfca in a oiuca 
more extended seme than that giten it by the ancient wnfers and sumuuiu^ 
Thu part of the work u followed by the loUicatioa of the rnncij-il wurers for 
the study of the Untom These prelinmunea, fill ug 33 pages, are to lowed by a 
Otilomana or Collection of of them u met with in the b«;k 

of the Prophet Jonah, and the Istest eommamcaled by oar anihor ta by L. A. 
Decamps, and dates of the year 1$I7* 

TRUBNER & CO., CO, PATERNOSTER ROW, IDNDON 
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Publications of Tnihner ^ Co. 

•N’o'W ready, in 1 vol. cloth, 4to. pp. 156, price 155. 

VISIBLE SPEECH: 

THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS; 

Or Self-Interpreting Physiological Letters, for the Writing of 
all Languages in one Alphabet, 

ILLUSTRATED BY TABLES, DIAGRAMS, A>’D EXAMPLES, 

By ALEX. MELVILLE BELL, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.A,, Professor of Vocal Physiology, 

etc., etc. 

XXirJXXTG-TJiaJXX. EIDXTXOXV- 

ISTow ready, 4to. pp. 16, sewed, price Is. 

ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH FOE THE MILLION; 

For communicating the exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign 
Learners, and for teaching Children and Illiterate Adults to Read in a few Days. 

ByALEXANDEE MELVILLE ‘BELL, E.E.I.S., E.E.S, a. 

Now Eeady, 

RESULTS 

OF .A 

Scientific Mission to India and High Asia, 

Undertaken between the years mdcccliv. and mdccclviii., by order of the Court 
of Directors of the Honourable East India Company, by 

Hermann de Sohlagintweix-Sakunlunsei, Adolphe, and Egbert 

’ DE SOHLAGINTWEIT. 

Vol. IV. .Text, containing Meteorology of India, an Analysis of the Physical 
Conditions of India, the Himalaya, Western Tibet, and Turkistan, with numerous 
Tables, Diagrams, and Maps. Based upon observations made bj Messrs, de Schla- 
•gintweit en route, and collected from various Stations erected during their Magnetic 
Survey, and increased by numerous additions chiefly obtained from the Officers of 
the Medical Departments. By Hermann de ‘Schlagintweit-Sakiinliinski. First 
Part. Distribution of the Temperature of the .Air, and Isothermal lines, with con- 
siderations on Climate and Sanitaiy ponditions. 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 586. 

With an Atlas, largest folio, containing nine Panoramas and Views in Chromo- 
lithography, and four Meteorological Maps and Tables in ,a Portfolio. Price 4s. 

Vol. I. containing Astronomical Determinations .of Latitudes and, Longitudes, anii 
Magnetic Observations. • .Text. Ato. , cloth, .pp. -49.6, and A-tlas, elephant folio. 
.London, 186L ^^4r4s. ‘ . ' , 

. Vol II. General Hyprometry-of India, the Himalaya and Western .Tibet, with 
■Sections across the chains .of the Harakoriim and EuenWen. Text. 4to. cloth, 
pp. 502, and Atlas, elephant folio. London, 1862. ^4 4s. 

Vdl HI. Route Book of the Western Parts of the Himalaya, Tibet, and Central 
Asia;, and 'Geographical Glossary from the languages of India and Tibet, -including 
the phonetic transcription and interpretation. 'Text. 4to. cloth,. pp. xxvi. and '264. 
and Atlas, elephant folio. London, 1863, 4s, . . ' 
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The following Works, intended as Text Books for Candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service, axe either Published or kept m Numbers by 
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ARABIC 

Newman.— A Handbook of Modem Arabic, consistmgof a Prachcal Grammar with 

numerous Examples Dulogue* sad Newspaper Extractg, la a European Type By Fnxnas 

W Crown 8vo pp i90, cloth XonJon, 186C 6# • 

BENGALI 

Yates —A Bengali Grammar By the late Re? W Yates D D Reprinted with 

Improvements from his Introduction to the Bengali Language Edited hyJ Wiu*oES. 12mo 

pp It and iso, sewed CaUutta,\iAi 3* 

Shama Chum Sircar — Introduction to the Bengalee Language, adapted to Students 
who know English In 2 Paris. By Suaka Cnoan SlncAx. Second £dUion, Jiecued and 
Improved 8vo pp x and 45t, cloth Caleuila 1861 12* 

Bharataharshera Itihasa, a History of India in Bengab By Tabu>£ CuAHA'f 

CnATTUuni Second Part 12mo pp 8 212 aewed. Calcutta, 1SC6 4i 

BEAJ*BHASHA ^ ^ _ 

Eallantyne —Elements of Braj Bhakha and Hindi Grammar By the lato J it 

BAiLAKTT'ts.LLD Second cdttton 12mo pp 33 cloth London 1863 5s » j 

Raja-Niti a Collection of Hindu Apologues in the Braj phisha 

Ldition, wilA a rre/ace, Xotes and SuppUmenlat Qloitary 8to pp tuI and W8, IMJ, cloth. 
dUahahad, 1854 18i _ 

CANABESE , . , 

Hodson -An Elementary Grammar of the Eannsda or Canareie Langwge 5 « wbich 
erery word u.ed la the Eiamples u Ttanstated. and the P^nunc.aUoa « riua to ^RlUh 
Characters By Tit Uobsok Second Edd\oi 8»o pp rui shd 128, cloth Jiangalore, 

DiaIo^es'‘in‘*CaEiitese By MuNsin Snitu.rr.suii Wili ai: Bncltsi Ininslalio^ 
ly lUca.ao 0 noBiotr juraad bj tli» Ear D Sisaam. Sami SJMn «.o pp rU 
and 226 cloth. Sangalore 1865 6s , , , rn o . 

Katha Sangraha, or.Canarese Selecnons. Ptiae CompiIcdbyDa-MEa SiSoaasoH. 

8>o pp Tu sod 502, cloth. JJangalore 1861. 21* , r v j,. 

Eaiaasamy A OraraniaUcal Vacabalaiy m pp"“i&'*toSf 

th. rarlou. ParU ot Epaacb E? tl- lUtuu". 1 Jia PP bau- 

Eeaye -T DicSrra’i^,^ “i.Sf'iS; pp ^io\^ b2fIau"E»j“«’S uPj'au’ 


corrected and enlarged by DamsitSa-sosiisot - - .. - 1{„»vb 

EeaTa-ABretronary, C.aara.a aad^lub. 

corrected and abndged by Bainst S axocbsow 8»o.PP • „ Ti.^ ...• 

5eyeaty(TUe) Stanas m 

adapt^totCeuseofCsnarcse students, to meircsr^ ewuic*, v ^ 

E«gKr,i:r.ra;abS;aS 

£diUon 21mo pp 46, sewed. Jiaitgalore, 1861 

Elapa^n Edalja-A Btanuaap of laa^sa- By Sairaiut Bnaut. 

sto pp. 123. boards Bow5ay, 1807 10 a W Second eddiOB. niTueJ and 

Shapuiji Edalji.— A BicUoaaiy, Gujsmtt *od EngiUh. soco ^ 
enlarged, (/o tie peett) HIVllL 

BaB„by.._Ban,a.U "• 

llOTslSTO pp X 5 0 cloth. llert/ord.tiM **• t TT _ J. fir.y tyn. 197. 

Singhasaaa Battui (al-o calk4 tho ^ ixhaba CuaiutaJ In IIi-u. fP- 
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Publications of Trubner ^ Co. 


HINDUSTANI. 

Brice. — A Eomanised' Hindustani and English Dictionary, designed for the use of 
, Schools, and for Vernacular Students of the Language. Compiled by N. Brice. Anew edition,' 
revised and enlarged, 12mo. pp. x. and 358, cloth. London, 1864. 8s. Grf. 

Khirad-Afroz ; or, the Illuminator of the Understanding. A New Edition of the 
Hindustani text, carefully revised, with Notes Critical and Explanatory. By E. B. Eastwiok, 
F.E.S., etc., etc., 4to. pp. xiv. and 322, cloth. London, 18G7. 15s. • 

. MAHKATTI. 

Stevenson, — The Principles of Murathee Grammar. By the Bev. J. STEVEKSoif. 

Fourth edition. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 180, cloth. London, 1868. (Kearly ready). 

Molesworth and Candy.— A Dictionary, Marathi and English, compiled by J. T. 

. Molesworth, assisted by Geo. and Thos. Candy. Second edition revised and enlarged, toy J. T. 
Molksworth. Imp. 4to. pp. xxx. 922, half-bound. Bombay, 1857. B3. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium of Molesworth’s Mahrathi and English Dictionary. 

By Baba Padmanji. Imp. 8vo. pp. xii. and 482, cloth. Bombay, 1863. 16s. 

MALAYALIM. 

Peet. — A Grammar of the Malayalim Language. Dedicated by permission to His 
Highness the Eajah of Travancore. By the Bev. Jos. Peet. Second edition. 8vo. pp. x..and 
'188, sewed. Cottayam, 1860. 14s. 

Arbuthnot. — Malayalim Selections with Translations, Grammatical Analysis, and 

Vocabulary. By A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq. 8vo. pp. viii. and 208. Cottayam, 1864. 9s. 

' SANSKRIT. 

Benfey. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the use of Early 
Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor Publ. Ord. of Sanskrit in the University of 
Gottingen. Second revised and enlarged edition. 8vo. cloth. 10s. Gd. 

The Megha-Duta (Cloud Messenger). By Kalidasa. Translated from the Sanskrit 
into English verse with Notes and Illustrations. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.B.S. The 
Vocabulary by F. Johnson. Third edition. 4to. pp. xii. and 180. London, IGGI. 10s. 6ff. 


TAMIL. 

Pope. — A Tamil Handbook ; or, full Introduction to. the Common Dialect of that 
Language, on the plan of Ollendoiff and Arnold; foi the use of Foreigners learning Tamil, and 
of Xamuhans learning English. With copious Vocabularies (Tamil-English and English-Tamil), 
Appendices, containing Beading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, Deeds, Complaints, Official Docu- 
ments, and a Key to the Exercises. By the Bev. G. U. Pope, Head Master of the Ootacamund 
Grammar School. Second edition. 8vo. pp. iv. and 413, cloth. Jfndrns, 1859. 2ls. 

A Tamil Prose Reading Book ; or, Companion to tbe Handbook, in 5 Books. 

Book I. Fables and Easy Stones. II. The Second Part of the Panchatantra. III. The History 
of Nala. IV. The History of Bama. V. Miscellaneous Pieces with Notes, Beferences to thq 
“Handbook,” and Glossary. By the Bev. G. U.i Pope, Head Master of the Ootacamund 
Grammar School, Parts I, to III., in I vol. 8to. pp. 232, cloth. Madras, 1859. 7s. 6d. 


TELUGU. 

Brown. — A Grammar of the Telugu Language. By Chaelus Philip Beown. 
185 ^’‘oi enlarged and improved. 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 363, half-bound. Madras, ' 


’Sslvgu Selections, compiled from tbe several Text Books in that Language, for tbe use 
of Officers in the Civil,' Military, and Public Works’ Department, etc. By order of the Board of 
Exaimners. 8vo. pp. 470, h;ilf-bound. Madras, 1858. 15s. 

Brown. — The Telugu Reader.. Part I., The Telugu Reader ; being a Series of Letters 
Private and on Business, Pdlice and Bevenue matters, writh an English translation ; Notes" 
explaining the Grammar and a little Lexicon. Part II. Ehglish'translations of the Exercises and 
Documents printed in the Telugu Beader, Part III., Analysis of the Words in the Fust Chapter 
of the Telugu Beader, 3 vols. 8 vo. bound in sheep. Madras, 1851-52. 3Gs. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 

Bentham. — Theory -of Legislation. By JEEEjrv Bentham. Translated froifi the 

French of Etienne Dumont, by B. Hildreth. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi: and 472, cloth. London, 
1864. 7s. Crf. 

Eletcher, — Analysis of Jeremy Bentham’s Theory of Legislation. By G. "W. H. 

Fletcher. Crown 8vo. pp. x. and 86, limp cloth. London, 1864. 2s. Gd. * 


GEOGRAPHY. \ , 

Duncan. — Geography of India, comprising a Descriptive Outline of all India, and 
a detailed Topographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Account of each of its Divisions, with 
Historical Notes. By G. Duncan. Second edition. 12mo. pp. 118, hoards. Madras , 18G5. 3s. 
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